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The University of Chicago’s 
Anniversary: 1891-1941 

W ILLIAM Rainey Harper took office as the first president of the 
University of Chicago on July i, 1891. This date is now offi- 
cially recognized as the date of the establishment of the University, 
and 1941 is being celebrated as the fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the institution. Plans for the celebration were formulated 
during the academic year 1939-40, and the direction of the various 
functions contemplated was intrusted to Frederic Woodward, whose 
distinguished and extended services as vice-president of the Univer- 
sity marked him conspicuously for this strategic post. 

The first formal function of the impressive series of events includ- 
ed in the program of the celebration was a luncheon in honor of the 
University’s sponsors and commemorating the first meeting of the 
University’s first Board of Trustees, which convened on July 9, 1890. 
The next event was a Commemorative Chapel Service on October 8, 
1940, which was followed by an Alumni Assembly on November 9. 
In the course of the year numerous exhibits of' the University’s re- 
search equipment and achievements have been visited by thousands 
of students and friends of the institution. A score of America’s lead- 
ing learned societies acceotejiaihe' invitation-‘i®fi.th# 4 s[aiiii!eE&ity--tG 
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hold their annual meetings in Chicago, and an exceptional series of 
more than fifty symposia has been arranged for the last week of 
September, 1941. Participating in these symposia are many of the 
most distin^ished scholars from both American and Old World uni- 
versities, and others from museums, research organizations, and 
gbvernment agencies. The addresses and discussions will deal with 
the newest and most significant advances in learning in the biologi- 
pal, physical, and social sciences; the humanities; law; business; re- 
ligion; and social service. Following the five days of symposia, a 
three-day academic festival includes a day devoted to activities of 
the alumni, a reception of delegates from four hundred institutions 
of learning, a special chapel service, and an anniversary concert. The 
final event of the celebration is a special convocation, at which 
honorary degrees wfil be conferred on thirty-two distinguished sci- 
entists and scholars. 

The theme of the symposia climaxing the celebration is “New 
Frontiers in Education and Research.” It is altogether fitting that 
a university which in the brief span of fifty years has become world- 
renowned for its educational program and for the contributions it 
has made to knowledge should devote its attention in this celebra- 
tion to the future rather than to the past. Although the past fifty 
years have opened vistas of knowledge undreamed of in the nine- 
teenth century and have increased the range and significance of edu- 
cational. responsibilities fourfold, the new frontiers lying ahead offer 
even greater challenge to teachers and scholars. 

■ The symposia are planned to cover all fields and will attract rep- 
resentatives of every discipline. There are several which are likely 
to be of particular interest to workers in education. A symposium on 
“Environment and Education,” under the chairmanship of Robert J. 
Havighurst, professor of education and secretary of the Committee 
on Human Development, will be held on Monday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 22, This subject will be opened by Ernest Watson Burgess, 
professor of sociology, speaking on “Educative Effects of Urban En- 
vironment.” Franz Alexander, director of the Institute for Psycho- 
ainalysis, Chicago, Illinois, will discuss the “Educative Influence of 
Personality Factors in the Environment.” William Lloyd Warner, 
professor of anthropology and sociology, will speak on the “Educa- 
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tive Effects of Social Status,” while Margaret Mead, assistant cura- 
tor of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
will consider the “Educative Effects of Social Environment as Dis- 
closed by Studies of Primitive Societies.” These topics indicate that 
this program will deal with fundamental functions of education in 
modern society and will seek to clarify the relations of the several 
educational agencies operating in the modern community. 

Under the chairmanship of Guy Thomas Buswell, professor of 
educational psychology, a symposium entitled “The Conceptual 
Structure of Educational Research” will be held on Tuesday after-r 
noon, September 23. Thomas Raymond McConnell, professor of 
educational psychology and associate dean of the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts at the University of Minnesota, will open 
the program by discussing “The Nature of Educational Research.” 
Douglas Edgar Scates, professor of education at Duke University, 
will treat “The Conceptual Background of Research,” while Frank 
Nugent Freeman, dean of the School of Education of the University 
of California, will present a paper on “Controlling Concepts in Edu- 
cational Research.” The purpose of this program is to clarify some 
of the major issues in contemporary educational research in an effort 
to provide a fundamental basis for improving research in education. 

A symposium on “Measurement and Experiment” will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, September 24, under the chairmanship of 
William Fielding Ogburn, chairman of the Department of Sociology. 
Samuel S. Wilks, associate professor of mathematics at Princeton 
University, will discuss “Some Recent Advances in Statistical In- 
ference and Their Operational Interpretation,” while Louis Leon 
Thurstone, professor of psychology at the University of Chicago, 
will outline “The Principle of Simple Structure.” This symposium 
will have great significance for testing and experimentation in educa- 
tion because recent efforts to improve educational experiments have 
been hampered by the lack of an adequate theory of measurement 
and by the limitations of the conventional statistical methods. 

Under the chairmanship of John Ulric Nef, professor of economic 
history, a symposium on “The Place of Ethics in Social Science” will 
be held on Friday morning, September 26. President Robert May- 
nard Hutchins will speak on “Ethics, Politics, and Education.” 
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Richard Henry Tawney, of the University of London, and Charles 
Howard Mcllwain, professor of the science of government at Har- 
vard University, will join in the discussion. Jacques Maritain, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the Catholic Institute of Paris and visiting 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University, will speak on “The 
End of Machiavellianism.” The educational significance of this 
symposium is apparent. 

During the week of the symposia several events are planned for 
friends of the Department of Education. The bust of John Dewey 
by the well-known sculptor, Alexander Portnoil, wfil be presented 
to the Department of Education, and the unveiling ceremony will 
be held Tuesday evenmg, September 23. 

The Department of Education of the University of Chicago ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to the readers of the Elementary School 
Journal to participate in the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration and 
to attend the symposia. 

Fortv-one Years of the “Eebmentary School Journal” 

I N reviewing the plans for the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 
of the University of Chicago, the editors were led to study the 
history of the Elementary School Journal, The first issue appeared 
in July, igoo, under the title, The Course of Study: A Monthly Pub- 
lication for Teachers and Parents. It was edited by Francis W. Park- 
er, who was then president of the Chicago Institute, Academic and 
Pedagogic. A year later the Institute became the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago with Francis W. Parker as director. 
At that time the title of the publication became the Elementary 
School Teacher and the Course of Study. In October, 1902, the title 
was shortened to the Elementary School Teacher,, and in September, 
1914, the present title was adopted. Francis W. Parker remained as 
editor until his death in 1902. Then John Dewey became director of 
the School of Education, and Ella Flagg Young, later superintend- 
ent of schools of Chicago, became managing editor of the Journal. 
Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago, became the editor in 1904 and retained this position until 
his death in 1907. He was assisted by the faculty of the School of 
Education and by the stafi of the Francis W. Parker School. When 
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Charles Hubbard Judd became director of the School of Education in 
1909, he also assumed the editorship of the Journal, with the assist- 
ance of the education faculty and the staff of the Francis W. Parker 
School. Finally, in January, 1917, a joint editorial committee be- 
came responsible for the publication of the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, the School Review, and the Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs. Professor Judd continued as chairman of the editorial com- 
mittee until September, 1930, when Newton Edwards was made 
editor of the Elementary School Journal. Ten years later the present 
editorial committee became responsible for the Elementary School 
Journal. Although during its history the Journal has had three dif- 
ferent names and six changes in editorship, the major purposes have 
continued with unusual consistency. A review of the issues over the 
forty-one years indicates a recurring emphasis on the social responsi- 
bilities of the school and the relation of the school to the community. 
Studies of child psychology and investigations of elementary-school 
learning have been continuously featured since the founding of the 
Journal. Furthermore, the Journal has always sought to tie together 
sound educational philosophy with careful study and collection of 
relevant data so that school practice could be firmly grounded in 
theory and science. The present editorial board of the Elementary 
School Journal recognizes new and challenging frontiers incident to 
the continuation of these basic emphases. Although the educational 
profession now generally recognizes the importance of the social 
functions of the school, we have yet to formulate a comprehensive 
theory and practice which wifi, enable the school to serve effectively 
as a major social institution well integrated with other institutions 
within the modern community. The continuation of the policy of 
emphasizing this field in the Journal should contribute to progress 
by the profession on this front. 

The need for basing elementary education on sound knowledge of 
the child and on principles of learning is also generally accepted by 
the educational profession. The science of educational psychology 
has grown rapidly during the past forty-one years. We are now be- 
ginning to recognize the need for a more adequate synthesis of studies 
in learning and studies in child development. The Elementary School 
Journal can make some contribution in attacking this frontier 
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through its selection of articles and through editorial comment. Fi- 
nally, the Journal will continue to emphasize the need for valid evi- 
dence and for scientific study as a basis of sound elementary-school 
practice. 

Summer Activities of tide University of Chicago 

S EVERAL activities of the University of Chicago during the past 
summer wiU be of interest to the readers of the Elementary School 
Journal. The Fourth Annual Conference on Reading provided 
many concrete answers to the difficult problem of adjusting the read- 
ing program to the individual. The annual Conference for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Public and Private Schools devoted its attention 
to the impending changes in the schools necessitated by recent socio- 
economic changes. Workshops in elementary education and in hu- 
man development gave opportunity for teachers to work intensively 
on problems of importance in their own schools. Demonstration 
classes in the Nursery School, the Elementary School, the High 
School, the Junior College, and in selected rural schools provided 
students and visitors with opportunities for observing and discuss- 
ing characteristic developments in educational practice. Since these 
activities are proving to be an increasingly important phase of uni- 
versity work and since they have been warmly approved by teachers 
and administrative officers as excellent devices for the in-service edu- 
cation of the school staff, they are reported in greater detail in the 
following paragraphs. 

The summer workshops The workshop for teachers and adminis- 
conducied on the campus trators of elementary schools was, for the 

first time, continued through both terms 
of the summer session. This plan provided opportunity for partici- 
pants to enrol in either term or in both terms. An increasing number 
of participants came to the workshop in groups from schools where 
curriculum reconstruction or revision is under way. Several teachers 
from the same school are able to make a more comprehensive attack 
on their problems than can teachers who come individually. More 
school systems are using the workshops as a means for obtaining 
guidance and assistance in their efforts at curriculum development. 
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Staff members from elementary schools were not only enrolled in 
the Workshop in Elementary Education, but some also participated 
in the Workshop in Human Development and Education. About 
seventy persons from twenty-five states spent the entire summer 
quarter m the latter workshop. A majority of them came from insti- 
tutions and school systems co-operating with the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 

The group consisted of elementary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers and administrators and college teachers and personnel workers. 
Most of the public-school teachers and administrators have gone 
back to lead study groups in their own schools, as well as to apply 
their knowledge of child development to the improvement of their 
own teaching. The college teachers developed new material for their 
courses in child development and in educational psychology. Several 
college deans and personnel officers studied the problem of guidance 
in the college. Several biology teachers in colleges and in secondary 
schools worked out teaching materials in human biology. 

Procedures in this workshop departed from typical workshop pro- 
cedure because the full summer quarter was available for work and 
because most of the participants needed to spend a great deal of 
time in studying the facts and the principles of human development. 
Therefore the usual workshop procedure, in which each participant 
concentrates on his own particular practical problem, was supple- 
mented by intensive study in those parts of the field of human de- 
velopment which related most directly to the problem. To facilitate 
this study, a set of fifteen three-week seminars was organized, led 
by members of the faculty of the University. Each participant had 
the opportunity to work in three of these seminars. The seminar 
topics were so chosen as to cover the entire field of human develop- 
ment. In addition, many participants elected one regular summer- 
quarter course in the field of human development for the purpose of 
getting a systematic overview of some aspects of this field. 

The consensus of the workshop members is that the combination 
of work on a practical problem with intensive study of human de- 
velopment turned out rather weU. The seminars, in particular, 
proved useful. For this kind of workshop, unpublished research 
material and a special library in the field of human development are 
invaluable. Here the University’s resources proved satisfactory. 
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Workshops for the rural In co-opcration with the W. K. Kellogg 
teacher held in Michigan Foundation, the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago con- 
ducted two workshops — one at Hastings, Michigan, and the other at 
HiUsdale, Michigan — for teachers in rural schools and in small 
towns. One hundred and twenty teachers participated in these 
workshops, attacking problems relating to the elementary-school 
curriculum, the guidance of elementary-school pupils, administra- 
tive procedures, and community relationships. The staff included 
persons trained in the fields of child development, biology, sociology, 
arts and crafts, curriculum and supervision, and children’s literature. 
A summer demonstration school was provided in each center, and a 
one-room rural school near Hastings was used to provide laboratory 
facilities in this field, In the Hastings workshop special emphasis 
was given to biological science because the teachers desired assist- 
ance in the more effective use of local resources in their science- 
teaching. The work of the laboratory school in Hastings led to a 
community-recreation project which is stiU being carried on after 
the close of the workshop. At Hillsdale major attention was devoted 
to the social sciences, and the participants made a sociological survey 
of their community in order to identify problems and to discover 
resources of value in their teaching. 

The Department of Education, in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, is planning a 
follow-up service during the year 1941-42 by giving consultation and 
assistance to the teachers in putting into practice in their own schools 
plans worked out during the summer. 

New Provisions tor Teacher Tenure 

A RECENT issue of the New York Times carried a report by M. M. 

■ Chambers, of the National Youth Administration, regarding 
legislation on teacher tenure adopted during the first half of 1941. 
In six states laws were passed improving- the conditions of tenure 
under which teachers work. The most significant statute was adopt- 
ed by the Ohio legislature under the title “Teacher’s Continuing 
Contract Law” ; 
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The law stipulates that on or before September i, 1941, each board of educa- 
tion shall enter into .... a "continuing contract” with each teacher who had, 
at the time of the passage of the act, completed five or more consecutive years of 
employment by the same district, and who holds a professional or permanent 
certificate. This makes it possible for a considerable number of experienced and 
properly qualified teachers to be put on permanent status immediately, by allow- 
ing their probationary service to be counted retrospectively. 

Regarding teachers having less than five years of experience in the same dis- 
trict, the law specifies that after three years of service (or only two years, if the 
teacher has previously held a continuing contract in some other district) a teach- 
er becomes eligible for the permanent status if recommended by the superintend- 
ent; but the school board may reject the recommendation by a three-fourths 
vote of its full membership. 

Thereafter in such a case the same board may employ the teacher under an 
ordinary contract for not to exceed two years, whereupon any further employ- 
ment of that teacher by the same board must be under a continuing contract. 

None of the foregoing provisions applies to districts having fewer than eight 
hundred pupils, but the law sets up for these districts a system of term contracts. 
The first contract with any teacher may be for a period of from one to five years 
at the discretion of the school board, depending upon the previous experience of 
the teacher. The second contract must be for not less than three years nor more 
than five years, and all subsequent contracts with the same teacher must be for 
periods of five years. 

Regarding the necessity of dispensing with the services of some teachers 
when there is a substantial decrease in the number of pupils in a school district, 
the modern tenure laws generally provide that wherever possible non-permanent 
teachers shall be suspended first, and that permanent teachers shall be suspend- 
ed in reverse order of seniority. 

Such suspended teachers retain the right to be reinstated whenever vacancies 
or new positions for which they are qualified occur in the future in the same 
school system. The new Ohio statute contains these provisions. 

Weaker forms of tenure protection were adopted this year by the 
legislatures of Arkansas, Iowa, Oregon, and Washington. In general 
these statutes provide that the contract of a teachet shall be auto- 
matically renewed for the next succeeding year unless the board of 
education notifies him to the contrary by a specified date. Since 
most of these statutes do not require the board of education to state 
any reasons for terminating his services, these laws are only an inter- 
mediate step toward the fuller protection provided by the new Ohio 
legislation. 
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Schools and Public Libraries 

T he United States Office of Education recently announced pub- 
lication of a bulletin entitled Laws Afecting School Libraries, 
the report of a study by two members of the staff, Edith A. Lathrop, 
associate specialist in school libraries, and Ward W, Keesecker, spe- 
cialist in school legislation. According to this report, the statutes 
expressly provide for the establishment of school libraries in twenty- 
one states, but some of them fail to provide for the financial support 
of such libraries. In Maryland, New York, and Tennessee, legal re- 
sponsibility for establishment of school libraries rests with the resi- 
dents of tlie local school district. The state or county chief school 
officer in Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin has this legal 
authority. School districts in Delaware, Minnesota, and New Jersey 
and the governing body of local school districts in the remaining 
states have the right to establish school libraries. It is asserted on 
the authority of the Office of Education that any school district may 
provide library service through general legal powers vested in govern- 
ing bodies of school districts. However, many districts are unable to 
do so because of lack of funds. 

The inadequacy of library materials and facilities has long been 
a conspicuous deficiency of both secondary and elementary schools 
in large numbers of American communities. Changing methods of 
teaching and the broadening functions of institutional training in 
virtually all phases of education tend persistently to magnify the 
place of the library in the improving school program. School author- 
ities are somewhat generally sensitive to the need for better library 
service in the schools and usually respond, although with varying 
liberality and with perhaps too much concern for the apparent limi- 
tations of available resources. Classroom teachers commonly find 
their own resourcefulness severely taxed in serving even the minimal 
requirements of their pupils for reference and reading materials. 
Many local school systems have, for many years, received valuable 
aid from the public libraries of their communities. The advantages 
of such co-operative enterprise between two social institutions with 
closely related objectives are so obvious that public libraries and 
public schools in some states and cities are by law placed under a 
single governing authority. In many other communities in which 
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this connection is not legally established, the separate authorities 
have entered into more or less formal agreement on a plan of mutual 
aid. 

With a view to the furtherance of such co-operative practices^ the 
National Education Association and the American Library Associa- 
tion ten years ago established a joint committee “to facilitate and 
promote joint studies and other co-operative activities by the two 
associations in the field of school library service.” With the assist- 
ance of members of the stafE of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, this committee made a study of representa- 
tive local plans of school-library and public-library co-operation. 
The report of this study, together with a statement by the commit- 
tee of acceptable principles underlying the differentiated function of 
public and school libraries, has been pubhshed in a pamphlet en- 
titled Schools and Public Libraries, which is available for twenty-five 
cents through the National Education Association. 

Ralph W. Tyler 

Notes on the Annual Reading Coneerence 

T he Fourth Annual Conference on Reading for teachers and 
school officers of elementary schools, high schools, and junior 
colleges convened in Mandel Hall of the University of Chicago from 
June 25 to June 28, inclusive, under the leadership of Professor Wil- 
liam S. Gray. The fact that the audience represented practically 
every state in the union was most gratifymg. 

The central theme of the conference was “Adjusting the Reading 
Program to the Individual.” The main issue, as explained by Pro- 
fessor Gray in his opening address, had to do with understanding the 
specific needs of the child and adjusting the learning activities in 
order to facilitate pupil growth. It was brought out clearly that, al- 
though the effort should tend toward individual development of 
each child, the large objective should be that the child fit into our 
democratic way of living. 

Speakers at the general sessions of the conference discussed vari- 
ous aspects of the conference theme, whUe those at the sectional 
meetings expanded and presented concrete problems relating to, and 
growing out of, the main topics. 
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Principles of child psychology which should be taken into consid- 
eration in reading instruction were brought out by several speakers 
and may be summed up as follows; 

1. The child is an individual who has interests which the teacher must cap- 
italize both in motivating and in carrying on instruction in reading. 

3. Complete understanding between the pupil and the teacher will help to 
build up a ieeling of security on the part of the child. 

3. The richer the background of the pupil and the richer the store of mean- 
ings which he develops, the more understanding he will be able to obtain from 
the printed page. This principle lays on the teacher the responsibility of provid- 
ing an environment rich in learning stimuli. 

4. Since every classroom contains pupils who represent different levels of at- 
tainment, every classroom must have a variety of carefully graded reading mate- 
rials of such a nature that continued advancement, however slight, will be possi- 
ble, A child carmot work under the burden of continual failure. 

Personal differences are important factors in reading. Not only is 
reading an individual way of behaving, but its reason for being lies 
in the reader’s curiosities, his ignorance, his need to know and under- 
stand. Illustrations were given to show that far too often, teachers of 
reading have assumed that “individual differences” meant merely 
variations on a so-called “inteliigeuce’' or a “rate-comprehension” 
scale of reading, that tliey have not been interested in the causes and 
the underlying factors which have resulted in easily noted and com- 
paratively superficial evidences of differences. Not only age differ- 
ences should be recognized in the selection of reading material, but 
certain growth variations should also be taken into consideration. 
The listeners were reminded that wide reading is not a panacea for all 
ills, since problem cases are sometimes pupils who read too much and 
use reading as a means of avoiding and supplanting other activities. 

The desirability of lessening the emphasis on grade lines was set 
forth by administrators and teachers in city systems where definite 
plans had heen worked out. The four-year primary-grade unit with 
no grade acceleration but with the use of extra amounts of interesting 
material for the superior pupils and a plan whereby Grade I B be- 
came I B -1- and in September of the next year Grade II A were ex- 
amples of school organizations introduced to meet the needs of the 
slower-learning pupils. 

The pupil reads individually in a number of situations. Whether 
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he is reading in the regular reading period, in the science period, in 
the literature or the social-studies period, he should be receiving help 
within the group at his own level. Several speakers outlined specific 
procedures for assisting pupils in these various situations. 

The nature of the adjustments in teaching to meet the needs of 
bright and dull pupils presents the extreme aspects of the problem of 
individual differences, and, moreover, aspects not generally familiar 
to the average teaclier. While teachers are aware that the slow or the 
mentally retarded child is unable to read as well or as rapidly as is the 
average or the superior child, the reading abilities and needs of re- 
tarded children have not been studied extensively by research work- 
ers in the past because it was assumed that these pupils could not 
learn to read. The pertinent fact was emphasized that, with effort, 
their level of ability is not far below that of the reading achievement 
of the average American. In his approach to reading, the slow-learn- 
ing child differs from the average child in the following ways: (i) 
He cannot be expected to begin to learn to read at the life-age of six 
or seven. (2) His rate of learning to read is significantly slower. (3) 
In most cases he is presented with reading material long before he is 
ready to learn. (4) His experiential background is usually poorer 
than that of the average child. Definite suggestions for the adapta- 
tion of methods to slow learners were described for the pre-reading 
period, for the period of initial instruction, for improving reading, and 
for remedial reading. 

Educational casualties among the gifted are the country’s great 
extravagance. The adjustment of the reading program to the gifted 
child presents three difficult problems: (i) finding the gifted; (2) in- 
venting school facilities that wiU offer equality of opportunity for the 
gifted; (3) selecting materials, methods, and educational activities 
suitable to each individual. As a means of finding the gifted, the 
recommendation was made that every known dependable tool of 
child study be used on all children — and as early as possible in the 
school years. 

An account of experiments showing why pupils fail to remember 
words and suggesting remedies to remove such failures proved ex- 
tremely practical. A wider use of ear-training and visual-training 
exercises was recommended, accompanied by a system of word mas- 
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tery as the child passes from one level of reading abUity to another. 
Since children are intensely interested in watching their own growth 
in the pure mechanics of reading, these exercises provide concrete 
evidence which pupils can see and appreciate. For those teachers 
who are inclined to throw overboard anything that bears any rela- 
tion to drill, such suggestions showed the importance of developing 
skills. 

Many challenging problems were raised by the speakers at the 
reading conference. The proceedings of the conference are being 
published as Supplementary Educational Monograph Number 52 of 
the Department of Education under the title Adjusting Reading 
Programs to Individuals. The price of the monograph is two dol- 
lars, and orders may be sent to the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Grace E. Storm 

Administrative tAdjustments Required by 
Socio-economic Change 

T he Tenth Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools was held by the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago during the week of July 21- 
2 5, 1941. The general theme of the conference was “Administrative 
Adjustments Required by Socio-economic Change.” This theme was 
especially timely because school administrators are at present con- 
fronted with many problems requiring administrative adjustments. 
Some of the areas in which these adjustments are made necessary 
are; school finance, curriculum, industrial-arts education, trade in- 
struction, selection and training of personnel, participation in na- 
tional defense, and the like. Papers in all these areas, as well as in 
other phases of education, were presented. 

The enrolment was somewhat greater than m former years, the 
total being 334. In this number there were 71 city and county super- 
intendents of schools ; 60 principals and assistant principals of secr 
ondary schools; 41 elementary-school principals; 27 college profes- 
sors; 23 teachers; and 62 school-board members. A considerable 
number (50) were unclassified, although most of them represented 
some special interest in the field of educational administration. The 
registrants came from 28 states, the District of Columbia, and one 
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foreign country. The states with the largest number of representa- 
tives were: Illinois, 241; Indiana, 18; Missouri, 18; Wisconsin, ii. 

Two special features contributed greatly to the conference. One 
of these was a dinner given by the Department of Education for 
school-board members and professional administrators and an after- 
dinner program devoted to a consideration of the problems of “So- 
cial Change and School Finance,” “Social Change and the School 
Curriculum,” and “Co-operation of Board Members and Profession- 
al Administrators in Solving the Problems of Social Change.” The 
leaders in the discussion were Professors Nelson B . Henry and Ralph 
W. Tyler, of the University of Chicago, and Superintendent DeWitt 
S. Morgan, Indianapolis, Indiana. Harold W. Norman, president of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, served as chairman of the 
meeting. 

The second feature consisted of a joint program on Friday with 
the Midwestern Institute on Professional Relations. “How Medi- 
cine Flas Attained Professional Status,” “The Development and 
Maintenance of Professional Status in Law,” and “Recent Progress 
toward Professional Status in Teaching” were discussed, respective- 
ly, by Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Franlc P. Hixon distinguished service 
professor emeritus of physiology. University of Chicago; Professor 
Bernard C. Gavit, dean of the School of Law, Indiana University; 
and William S. Gray, professor of education and executive secretary 
of the Committee on the Preparation of Teachers, University of Chi- 
cago. The discussion of these papers was led by Miss Chari Wil- 
liams, field director of the National Education Association; Irving 
Pearson, executive secretary of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion; J. Bruce Buckler, director of extension work at the University 
of Illinois; and DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

The volume of proceedings, the fourth to be published, will con- 
tain the fifteen addresses given at the general sessions, a selected list 
of references for supplementary reading, and the names of the 334 
registrants who attended the conference. The proceedings will be 
available for distribution on October i, 1941. Orders received before 
that time will be filled by the Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, at the pre-publication price of $1.50. 


W. C. Reavis 
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Who’s Who for September 

Writers of the news notes The news notes have been prepared by 
and authors of articles Ralph W. Tvler, professor and chair- 
in the current number man of the Department of Education and 

chief examiner of the Board of Examina- 
tions; Grace E. Storm, assistant professor of kindergarten-primary 
education; and W. C. Reavis, professor of education — all at the 
University of Chicago. In the first article Ralph W, Tyler dis- 
cusses some conditions which are causing changes in our social and 
educational concepts and considers the responsibilities of educational 
administrators for guiding community ideology. Earl K. Stock, 
the supervising principal of the public schools at Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania, presents three fundamental principles in reading instruction, 
observance of which may reduce the need for remedial-reading pro- 
grams. Dwight L. Arnold, director of guidance and research 
in the public schools of Lakewood, Ohio, presents objective data 
which point to the possibility that the teaching of spelling has little 
effect on spelling mastery. Elizabeth Gtoleoile, principal of the 
Twelfth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio, discusses the place of 
language as a part of the whole school program and outlines stages 
of growth in children’s use of language. Robert P. Ulrich, teacher 
of mathematics at the Parkland Junior Craft School, Toledo, Ohio, 
after an analysis of eight series of textbooks in arithmetic, indi- 
cates the extent of agreement in grade placements of computational 
topics. Leo J. Brheckner, professor of education at the University 
of Minnesota, presents a selected list of references on the elementary- 
school curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and supervision. 

The writers of reviews Arthur R. Loomis, superintendent of 
in the current number the public schools at Shaker Heights, 

Ohio. Floyd T. Goodler, director of 
integration at Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
William J. Hamilton, superintendent of the public schools at Oak 
Park, Illinois. Earl K. Hillbrand, dean of the University Ex- 
tension Division at the University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 



educational adjustments necessitated by 

CHANGING IDEOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 


RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 

* 

NECESSITY OF CONSIDERING IDEOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 

N O MORE important problem faces educational administrators 
than that of planning appropriate adjustments of the school 
to the marked socio-economic changes now in progress. The tremen- 
dous modifications in American life during the past ten years which 
we have called the depression have had serious effects on the schools; 
the present war and the post-war reconstruction are likely to involve 
changes even more profound and more significant to education than 
those of the past ten years. Hence it is as necessary for educational 
administrators to begin comprehensive planning for the war and the 
post-war period as it is for our national leaders in political, social, and 
economic life to plan in their fields for corresponding alterations 
necessitated by the war and post-war reconstruction. 

In considering significant changes in our social and economic life, 
we are likely to overlook transformations in ideological concepts and 
to underestimate their significance. Any catalogue of recent social 
change includes data about such phenomena as unemployment, 
technological improvements m our modes of production, migrations 
between city and country, differential birth-rates, and increased 
concentration of wealth. These data represent tangible changes of 
great significance to our welfare, but we must not forget that the 
ideas which people hold — their attitudes and beliefs, their concep- 
tions of the world and of society — are none the less real and signifi- 
cant because they are intangible. To a considerable degree ideologi- 
cal concepts govern the actions of people. Whether or not federal aid 
will be provided for rural schools depends more on the public’s 
conception of the need of the rural schools and the public’s belief 
concerning the continuing availability of federal funds than it does 
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on the actual measured inadequacy of rural education and the meas- 
ured insufficiency of rural funds. Actions taken to speed national 
defense are governed, to a large degree, by the public’s conception of 
the Nazi philosophy and the public’s belief about Germany’s inten- 
tions. It would not be necessary to make a special study of ideologi- 
cal concepts if they were largely in accord with the actual conditions. 

If social ideology closely paralleled the facts of our society, then we 
should need to consider only those facts as a basis for planning educa- 
tional changes. However, our concepts are frequently different from 
the facts. The picture of the world as we see it is at points distorted 
and untrue, Since we act largely on what we think the situation to 
be, it becomes important in the planning of educational changes to 
consider the prevailing ideological concepts so that they may be 
given proper weight in planning the strategy of change. 

There is a second way in which ideological concepts are important. 
If the prevailing concepts are in harmony with desirable changes in 
education, a sounder and firmer basis for initiating these changes is 
provided. If the prevailing concepts are opposed to essential changes, 
efforts to shift the accepted ideology are necessary prerequisites to 
making effective adjustments in the school. The ideology of a people, 
that is, their picture of the world and of society, performs an im- 
portant function in establishing directions which the people consider 
to be improvements. For example, if the accepted ideology describes 
the school as a hierarchy leading from kindergarten through elemen- 
tary school, through high school on to college (a scheme in which the 
college is the apex of the hierarchy), then the people will interpret 
college preparation as the most significant function of the high 
school. Changes in the high school will be considered improvements 
only if they bring about better college preparation or influence a 
larger proportion of high-school graduates to go on to college, while 
other changes which may be more essential will be conceived as 
deterioration of the high school if they do not promote the college- 
preparatory function. To take another illustration, if the prevailing 
ideology describes school learning as a process of individual relation 
between teacher and a group of competing pupils, serving to enhance 
the individual pupil’s effectiveness and to make him more successful 
in competition with others, then competitive activities within the 
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school are considered very important, and efforts to provide for 
social co-operation within the school are thought to weaken rather 
than to strengthen the school program. Because ideological con- 
cepts have this major significance, educational administrators clearly 
have some responsibility in helping to change educational ideology 
so that it will more closely correspond to the relevant facts and to 
acceptable social ideals. 

There are those who believe that the administrator should not 
assume an active role in shaping community ideology. However, the 
failure to influence ideology so that it is more in harmony with actual 
conditions and with educational ideals has one of two probable con- 
sequences: (i) The administrator may find that he himself is under 
attack and that desirable changes in the school are defeated because 
the significance of these changes has been appraised by the public in 
terms of an antiquated ideology. (2) The administrator may pursue 
an opportunistic course, making such changes as are pressed upon 
him by the public or by influential groups in the community, only to 
find that these changes eventually lead to educational disintegration 
because they have been built upon public ideology about education 
which is quite out of harmony with actual conditions. It seems im- 
portant, therefore, to examine changing ideological concepts both to 
anticipate their influence upon the school program and to identify 
points at which educational leaders must help to develop more 
appropriate ideology. 

SOME CHANGING CONCEPTS AEPECTING EDUCATION 

As it is impossible, within the space available, to make a com- 
prehensive list of the changing concepts which should be studied by 
school administrators, only a few will be suggested for illustrative 
purposes. 

The first of these changing concepts represents our ideology con- 
cerning the relation of the school to the local community and to 
the federal government. We have long conceived of the American 
community as a fairly independent organization, reasonably free to 
develop its own schools and to carry on the kind of life desired by its 
citizens. It is now becoming clear that the lives of all citizens will be 
increasingly dominated by the federal government and that the free- 
dom of the local community for independent action will be greatly 
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reduced. This federal domination was not consciously sought by the 
public, but it appears to be an almost inevitable result of large-scale 
production, of industrial specialization, and of war. If we continue 
our present educational ideology, we shall conceive of the local school 
as a community institution, largely free from state and national 
control and able to work out its own problems in its own locality. I 
believe that the continuation of this ideology will be disastrous for 
our public schools. We need to change this concept of the relation 
of the school to government so that it is more in accord with the facts. 
We are then more likely to see clearly the steps that are necessary 
to protect and to improve education in a more highly centralized 
society. 

A second concept to be changed relates to the importance of na- 
tional unity in the educational profession. Only by raising a unified 
voice can educators expect adequate attention to be given education 
by the national government and by national groups. Large industrial 
organizations have already recognized this changing social condition, 
have changed their own conceptions, and have organized tliemselves 
for effective action in a centralized state. Education is still decen- 
tralized, and educators are still in competition. Administrators of 
city schools are at variance with those of rural schools. Colleges and 
universities seem to be in conflict at many points with elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The National Education Association, 
the American Association of School Administrators, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, the American Association of 
University Professors — -to cite but a few organizations — are in com- 
petition rather than in co-operation. As long as each local commu- 
nity had large freedom to plan, to finance, and to conduct its educa- 
tional program, this type of competition did no great harm. Now, 
however, with education being greatly affected by national forces, 
educational interests will not be given adequate hearing nor will they 
be properly represented in the ideology of the people unless educa- 
tors can speak with greater unity. The public interest in education 
will not be protected by competition and strife within the profession. 

A third prevailing ideological concept greatly influencing educa- 
tion has been the idea of an expanding, growing society. We have 
long conceived of increase in population as a normal and natural as- 
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pect of our nation. During the nineteenth century, cities grew rapid- 
ly in size. Industrial organizations increased production and sales at 
a rapid rate. Quantitative growth was a common criterion for meas- 
uring progress. Now tliat a stationary population is in sight, our 
ideology must be changed to harmonize with the implications of this 
fact. This stabilization will affect education at many points. It will 
mean an increased proportion of older people in most communities 
and an increasing proportion of people who have no children of 
school age. Normally this fact will bring a shift of group interest 
from the education of children to the provision of old-age security. 
It is extremely important that educators help to build a new concept 
of the significance of education which can attract the interest and 
the loyalty of older people who have no children of their own in the 
schools. 

With the population no longer expanding, our concept of the 
occupational significance of education must be rebuilt. Now that a 
large majority of young people of high-school age are in high school, 
it is not possible for all high-school graduates to enter the professions 
and other white-collared occupations. Yet our ideology still con- 
ceives of higli-school graduation as providing favored vocational 
position. If this ideology is not changed, we shall have increasing 
bitterness on the part of young people and their parents when they 
discover that their idea of the vocational significance of a high-school 
education is not correct. This bitterness will result in caustic criti- 
cism of the school and attacks on its effectiveness. We must build an 
ideology emphasizing the contribution of education to the enrich- 
ment of life at whatever level it is lived instead of trying to justify 
education as a means of providing special occupational privileges to 
the educated. 

A fifth current concept of great significance for education relates 
to class or pressure groups in our society. The typical ideology pic- 
tures the board of education as a group of men and women selected 
to direct the policies of the school because they are leaders and are 
interested in education and in the welfare of the community. Ob- 
viously, this picture is an ideal toward which we must continually 
strive, but it is important that administrators recognize the increas- 
ing class structure and pressure-group organization of our society 
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and the way in which this organization may affect the schools. 
Quite unconsciously, as far as the general public is concerned, school- 
board members are usually selected from the middle or the upper 
social classes and certain dominant pressure groups. Administrators 
should recognize that, although these board members may have the 
highest intentions, they have unconscious as well as conscious biases 
and special interests. If administrators do not realize this fact, poli- 
cies may be formulated which are not best for the public welfare. 
Thus school-board members drawn largely from the upper middle 
class in our society are likely to have a conception of education and 
of the responsibility of the school which has grown out of their own 
background and conditions and which is not an adequate conception 
for the entire community. For example, the board of education may 
assume that most of the students will go from high school into college 
because most of tire children in their own group do so. I have heard 
boards of education testify that most of their graduates went on to 
college, when actual examination of the data showed that only 25 or 
30 per cent were going to college. The impression of the middle-class 
board members was largely drawn from the experience in their own 
social group. In formulating policies on such matters as vocational 
education, recreational programs, provision of scholarships for the 
more able students, the board of education may be guided by its 
experiences as members of a particular class group unless the ad- 
ministrator recognizes these unconscious biases and seeks to present 
a comprehensive picture of the actual situation for his board mem- 
bers to use as a basis for such decisions. 

These considerations lead to the great need for change in our con- 
cept of “public opinion.” Previously most people have thought of 
public opinion as something which grew naturally out of the expe- 
riences and the interests of the vast public and was eventually focused 
on political and social leaders. In this way the great public ex- 
pressed its beliefs and its thinking. Increasingly we are beginning to 
realize that this concept does not describe the situation. Pressure 
groups and interested individuals are taking control of agencies of 
communication, such as the press, the radio, and the motion picture, 
and are seeking to form public opinion favorable to their own in- 
terests. Furthermore, the influencing of public opinion is not simply 
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a presentation of an argument to the public; it operates on much 
more subtle bases. Arguments generally are not even seen, read, or 
listened to unless they appear to be closely linked with the previous 
beliefs of the individual reader or auditor. Furthermore, arguments 
achieve effectiveness, not only through their logic, but also through 
other important mechanisms, such as self-identification, the author- 
ity of the proponent, and the like. It is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary for the school administrator, on the one hand, to identify propa- 
ganda which pressure groups are using to influence the public regard- 
ing educational matters and, on the other, to be able to communicate 
educational issues and educational considerations to the public in 
ways that are effective. Unless the administrator is continually in 
touch with the ideas and the arguments regarding education which 
axe reaching his constituency, he will not be sufficiently conscious of 
the educational issues developing, nor will he be as effective in pre- 
senting the educational situation to the public, This necessity im- 
plies some kind of formal or informal public-opinion poll within the 
community and also the collection and careful analysis of propa- 
ganda relating to education reaching the community. 

We have been discussing the ideological concepts about American 
society and how it operates. Another important group of concepts 
relates to the major ideals of our people. Probably no single term is 
more often used to symbolize our social and political ideas than the 
word “democracy.” This word is undergoing a transformation in 
meaning. Democracy has been conceived pretty largely as a political 
process involving voting by all adults regardless of sex, race, or in- 
come. Increasingly this conception is changing, and we are thinking 
of democracy as involving certain fundamental values, as a certain 
way of life which is broader than a political process alone. In this 
changing concept of democracy, the school administrator may find 
himself and his constituency confused. Sometimes the public will be 
placing great emphasis on the voting process and will fail to recog- 
nize that a democratic method of voting can be used to decide poli- 
cies which are undemocratic in their effects. Similarly, in the school 
great emphasis may be placed on such externals of the democratic 
process as extensive participation in activities, student government, 
the following of parliamentary procedures in making decisions, 
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while the policies determined by such procedures may be in conflict 
with basic democratic values, Since “democracy” is the term which 
symbolizes the goals of our political and social life, it becomes im- 
portant for the administrator to rethink these conceptions of democ- 
racy and to help his staff and the community develop conceptions 
more in harmony with an all-embracing social goal. 

Other illustrations of ideological concepts significant to education 
can be found among our ideas about children and youth, Frequently 
our school practices have been guided by the idea that all children 
are more or less alike, each child’s organs and physiological system 
growing at a more or less uniform rate. At the same time we have 
treated the development of children as a composite of somewhat 
isolated aspects, such as reading, mathematics, science, citizenship, 
and the like. Recent research in child development indicates not 
only that individual children differ markedly among themselves with 
regard to most of the aspects of importance to education but also 
that, within the same child, the various structures and functions of 
the body are developing at different rates. Furthermore, the im- 
portance of the unity of the human organism, of the integration of 
the child’s various reactions, is becoming more obvious. Unless the 
school stafi and the public change their conception regarding the 
nature of growth, they may fail to understand the need of developing 
practices which are appropriate to these facts of growth ; they may 
not realize why various types of individualization of the school pro- 
gram are significant and why increasing attention should be given in 
elementary and secondary school to common objectives and to con- 
tinuity of guidance and of the curriculum; they may not see the 
value of considering the interests and motivation of children, their 
attitudes, and their purposes, as well as their knowledge and skills. 

Another area in which changed ideology is needed is in educational 
administration and supervision. The concept of leadership and how 
it is developed and used is particularly important. In educational 
administration we have spent much time in establishing lines of au- 
thority, in allocating administrative and supervisory responsibili- 
ties, and in outlining rules and procedures for regulating the relation- 
ships between the various groups engaged in educating children. We 
have failed to consider the actual forces which determine the efiec- 
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tiveness of educational leadership and which influence the develop- 
ment of leadership among the staff, The attitudes of staff members — 
their hopes and fears— -and the group morale, although intangible, 
are real factors determining the direction of a school’s development 
and the effectiveness of administrative and supervisory procedures. 
We need to develop a conception of administrative leadership which 
includes these various factors and enables us to see how to stimulate 
and to influence action rather than to be misled by the apparent 
efficiency of legal enactments and hierarchies of administrative au- 
thority. In the Western Electric Company a most interesting anthro- 
pological and sociological study of its employees' has shown that the 
group mores of the workers and the ideas disseminated by some of 
the leaders among the workers were more influential in determining 
the effectiveness and productivity of the work than were rules, regu- 
lations, and administrative orders. These experiments have demon- 
strated the possibility of improving the efficiency of an industrial 
plant through a program which builds on these group mores and 
influences the ideology of the workers. Students of educational ad- 
ministration need to make an anthropological and sociological study 
of the school staff in order to obtain a more realistic picture of the 
factors influencing the effectiveness of the educational program and 
the factors that stimulate improvement of staff members. 

Another concept of importance in administration relates to the 
school’s place in the community. There is a good deal of confusion 
in the minds of the lay public and of educators regarding the proper 
role of the school in the community. Our older ideology considered 
the school the only educative agency, or at least it was an independ- 
ent institution with a specific, limited responsibility. Many of the 
more important educational functions were assumed by the family, 
by the cliurch, and by social institutions other than the school. 
Vocational training was provided by the home, by apprentice ex- 
periences, or by specific training on the job. Because the civic prob- 
lems facing a frontier society were simple, it was not deemed essential 
that the school should devote major attention to developing a highly 
intelligent and broadly educated citizen. Leisure time was limited, 

^ Fritz J, Roetlilisberger and, William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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and recreational activities were of such a nature that they required 
no special preparation. ITie school was expected to take a definite 
and limited phase of educational responsibility and to carry it 
through without much conscious effort at co-operation with the 
home and other educational agencies. 

Conditions today require a much broader program .of education 
because training for work, health education, citizenship education, 
preparation for recreation are all more difficult and more complex 
than could possibly have been conceived a century ago. Increasingly, 
it is expected that tire school should discharge these functions, but 
there is little recognition that adequate educational opportunities 
in these areas cannot be provided by a single agency. The school and 
the home, the church, the youth agencies, the recreational facilities, 
the local industries — aU need to be utilized in a co-ordinated fashion 
if a comprehensive education is to be provided our young people. 
We must develop a conception of education as a process embracing a 
variety of agencies in the community. We need to conceive of com- 
munity planning councils which will help to co-ordinate these various 
resources in order that an effective community educational program 
can be provided. Furthermore, because the nature of the agencies 
available will vary from one community to another, it is important 
to recognize that variations are necessary in the school programs 
within the same city or state in order to utilize effectively the 
other educational agencies available as resources in the local com- 
munities. The prevailing concept of uniform school education 
throughout the city or state must be changed so that the public will 
have a conception of this broader educational program which will 
utilize the varied agencies of the community. In rural areas it may 
be necessary to recognize a community larger than a single school 
district in order that resources may be adequate to provide for this 
broad program of education. Several rural schools may need to co- 
operate in forming a community planning council to bring about 
effective utilization and co-ordination of the various resources for 
education in this wider rural community. Until these new ideological 
concepts are developed, the improvement of the school programs 
wfil be handicapped by the opposition of persons whose conceptions 
of the work of the school and of the relation of the school to the com- 
munity are not in accord with this broader task of education. 



PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR IMPROVING THE 
PROGRAM OF READING INSTRUCTION 

EARL K. STOCK 
Public Schools, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 

* 

R eading instruction is a popular pedagogical topic these days. 

Much has been said and written about it. It creeps into the 
discussion of almost any group of educators whatever the purpose of 
the meeting may be. Publishers are offering new books for the “reme- 
dial-reading program.” Clinicians are devising intricate apparatus 
and procedures for dealing with anything and everything directly 
or indirectly connected with reading instruction. One can get at- 
tention offhand by bringing in the reading question when assembled 
with the brethren. Everybody is doing something about reading or, 
at least, is trying to create the impression of doing something. Vari- 
ous mechanical “gadgets” are purchased, tests galore are adminis- 
tered, surveys are made, and special teachers are set upon the trail 
of the pupil whose reading is not up to some determined mark. 

It is not the purpose of this article to belittle the efforts of able 
and earnest clinicians, psychologists, research workers, teachers, and 
administrators who have made distinct and worth-while contribu- 
tions to the improvement of reading instruction, nor does it seek to 
indicate that all this emphasis on the problem is misplaced or un- 
necessary. On the contrary, educators have been very tardy in at- 
tacking this most basic of all problems, and more and better research, 
discussion, and publicizing are needed in the field. 

Of the myriad of techniques, devices, theories, materials, and 
mechanics with which school systems are bombarded, there seem to 
be three practical measures which not only can be developed by al- 
most every school system in the country but, in fact, must be em- 
braced before any of the more refined trappings, however worth- 
while and defensible in themselves, can be made really effective and 
operative. 
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THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OP BASIC PRINCIPLES OP READING 
INSTRUCTION ON PART OP TEACHERS 

These three measures are simple and, it would seem, rather ob- 
vious. Sadly enough, they are far from universal in practice. The 
first is that all teachers, particularly those of primary and inter- 
mediate grades, shall have a sound and thorough understanding of 
the fundamental pedagogy of reading instruction. It is probably 
assumed that this knowledge is necessary, and administrators all 
too commonly assume that teachers possess the understanding when, 
as a matter of fact, large schools and small schools contain many 
teachers who are not well versed in the basic pedagogical principles 
of reading instruction. 

It is not the first essential that teachers should know about dex- 
trads, myopics, spastics, audiometers, eye- voice span, Snellen charts, 
or complicated reading-analysis tests. They should, however, know 
the meaning of general readiness and of reading readiness. They 
should know how, with the aid of their own classroom materials, 
their manuals, one or two professional books, and their own knowl- 
edge and observations, to make a good analysis of their pupils’ 
readiness and to group the children and plan their work accordingly. 
Teachers should know how to introduce reading to beginners, or new 
material to more advanced pupils, in such a way that interest and 
success may follow. They should know the import of a basic sight 
vocabulary and how to develop it. They should know the value of 
vocabulary control and use their instructional materials in accord- 
ance with its principles. They should know the factors of independ- 
ent word analysis and the technique of developing it in their pupils. 
They should be able, with the reading materials at hand, to measure 
their pupils’ growth and capacity for advancement and should be 
able to plan increments of developmental work which will challenge 
their pupils without submerging them. They should have a sense 
for the difference between reading/or and wUh meaning and the mere 
pronouncing of words, silently or orally, end to end. They should be 
aware of the necessity for a background of information, for oral- 
language facility both in speaking and in listening, and for an in- 
terest in doing and learning on the part of their pupils. 

In connection with this suggestive rather than comprehensive list 
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of basic understandings which every teacher should have as standard 
equipment, it is extremely important to note that the acquisition of 
these fundamental skills and knowledges is well within the reach of 
practically every teacher at almost no financial expenditure. They 
are on the educational bargain counter. It is not necessary to take 
course upon course in summer school or in extension, though many of 
these courses are fine. It is not necessary to travel to distant points 
to sit at the feet of the masters, though, of course, such opportunities 
should not be shunned. It is not necessary to wait for school adminis- 
trators to organize elaborate plans for study, reports, testing, survey- 
ing, and discussion, though undoubtedly such programs can be made 
very valuable. 

What means does the rank-and-file teacher have within easy 
reach for developing his knowledge and skill? Probably the most 
valuable source is that of the reading instructional materials them- 
selves, together with the supplementary publications of any modern 
series of readers. Of foremost importance in this group are teachers’ 
manuals or guidebooks. A number of those of recent issue contain 
pretty nearly the sum and substance of the sound principles and 
practices of reading instruction. There are also pupil workbooks or 
companion books, with their accompanying directions, word lists, 
and directions to teachers in the readers themselves; advertising 
materials and teachers’ service bulletins distributed free and freely 
by publishers; as well as charts, booklists, and tests which commonly 
accompany the modern series of readers or which can be had for the 
asking. 

Few indeed are the teachers who cannot have at hand, or obtain 
access to, two or three manuals, sets of sample readers, and other 
valuable materials suitable for their teaching levels. These may be 
borrowed from a friend, exhumed from the superintendent’s office, 
obtained on courtesy through the publishers’ representatives, or 
purchased for a few cents each. 

Furthermore, every teacher can obtain, or have access to, one or 
two of the best professional books on reading. It is not the first 
necessity to scrutinize the contents of a long bibliography. The es- 
sential knowledge can be obtained from one or two of the best known 
publications. Finally, teachers should use to advantage the persons 
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they know who are especially well skilled in the field. Practically 
every teacher has access to the ready advice and assistance of an- 
other teacher, a supervisor, a superintendent, a college instructor, 
or other person whose professional success is well established and 
whom the teacher can readily approach. Teachers should make use 
of such an individual. It will gratify his vanity and provide the 
teacher many semester hours of free instruction. 

One general principle needs to be strictly adhered to by a teacher 
who follows the foregoing suggested procedures. Having attacked 
the job of becoming master of certain pedagogical skills and knowl- 
edges, he should pursue it with thoroughness and intensity. He 
should search for a technique or principle, plan its application in the 
classroom, note its success or failure, go back to the original or other 
sources for checking and for further assistance, and repeat the process 
until that principle or technique is really a part of his understanding 
and teaching habit. He must not be satisfied with perfunctory 
knowledge or a slipshod application of knowledge. 

It has probably been the fault of our pedagogical enthusiasm that 
we have read so widely and talked about so many things in connec- 
tion with our program of reading instruction that we have failed to 
obtain fundamental mastery of basic things. Some concentration on 
primary objectives will bring far better results for great masses of 
pupils than the skirmishing maneuvers now all too common on a 
broad and scattered educational front. 

USE OE THE BEST INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

A second major fundamental means of improving reading instruc- 
tion is to improve both the quality and the quantity of the materials 
of instruction placed in the hands of teachers and pupils. It is a 
truism that a good mechanic insists on good tools, well selected for 
their purpose, varied enough to meet his needs, and well maintained 
in condition and quantity. It is equally true that classroom results 
can be tremendously enhanced by providing good tools of instruc- 
tion. 

Fortunately the materials of reading instruction available today 
are vastly improved over those on the market scarcely more than 
half a decade ago. Publishing houses have done a masterful piece of 
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work in developing reading series which are scientific, interesting, 
informative, teachable, and comprehensive. Vocabulary control has 
been accomplished without sacrificing appeal to the pupil. Picturiza- 
tion is highly attractive, with increased value for developing con- 
cepts and understanding. As indicated before, teachers’ manuals 
furnish excellent treatises on the philosophy and the principles of 
reading instruction, as well as practical and usable guides to day-by- 
day instruction. A thorough testing program is now an available 
feature of several basal reading series. Probably the finest develop- 
ment of all has been the publishing of carefully planned intermediary 
readers to serve supplemental purposes or to provide additional 
materials on slightly varying levels of difficulty or achievement. 

It is not to be concluded that the use of better reading materials 
will solve the whole problem of reading instruction. But in view of 
the inherent difficulties involved in the program, to attempt its 
consummation with anything less than the best materials available 
is sheer folly. In this day, rife with defense-training programs, 
vocational- training courses, education for democracy, and programs 
for the nonacademic pupil, some small portion of the time and energy 
of administrators, school boards, and teacher committees might 
well be diverted to the replacement of antiquated and ineffective 
reading materials with the greatly improved materials now available. 

The number of school systems, many of some size, still inhibiting 
teachers and pupils with materials of reading instruction grossly in- 
adequate in quantity and inferior in quality is not less than astound- 
ing. Many school administrators would blush in shame to show shops, 
gymnasiums, and laboratories as much neglected in essential equip- 
ment as are their classrooms with respect to reading equipment. Yet 
the solution of the problem is not one giving rise to particular diffi- 
culties. There is a normal replacement demand for reading materials 
from year to year. If only these replacement needs are made to serve 
the purpose of supplying fresh and improved materials, an unduly 
long time will not be required to revamp the entire supply. 

In the effort to improve reading materials in a school system, 
several factors should be borne in mind. The use of one or more 
central distribution points will make it possible for the same quan- 
tity of materials to serve many more pupils than will a static supply 
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in each classroom. Since the common practice is to divide the en- 
rolment of each classroom into several groups for instructional pur- 
poses at different levels, small numbers of readers, workbooks, or 
tests may be requisitioned as needed from the central source of sup- 
ply. For example, instead of thirty each of preprimers, primers, and 
first readers in a classroom, with approximately two-thirds of each 
standing idle at one time, the required number of each may be ob- 
tained as needed from the central source, the remainder thus being 
made available for use elsewhere. Hence the total quantity of any 
one kind of material on hand may be reduced and funds thus re- 
leased for purchasing supplementary readers, library books, or read- 
ing materials useful in the content and the informational fields. 

It is also important to note that care should be exercised in select- 
ing reading materials. Though such materials should be modern, 
the latest copyright date is hardly a sufficient criterion by which to 
make a selection. A careful study should be conducted, preferably by 
teacher committees, and selection made only after consideration of a 
wide variety of factors which affect the merit of the materials. If 
the materials are for basal use in a program of systematic instruc- 
tion, attention should be given not only to basal readers but also to 
manuals; workbooks; supplementary readers of the series; and 
teaching aids, such as tests, flash cards, and charts. 

HONEST ENDEAVOR IN THE CLASSROOM 

The third and final element of a strong program of reading instruc- 
tion is that of good, sound work. Too commonly it is assumed that 
methods, materials, techniques, and devices can replace this all- 
important commodity. There is no substitute for industry and labor. 
While it is folly to expend energy ceaselessly without knowing how or 
why and without the use of good tools, it is equal folly to expect 
gratifying results without a large measure of honest endeavor in the 
classroom. 

Teachers frequently become habituated to the use of commercial 
materials to such an extent that teacher-made or class-developed 
materials fall into disuse. Yet there are many times when, to suit a 
special purpose or an individual need, the teacher can prepare or 
assemble more valuable material than can be purchased. Also there 
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are many needs for learning materials which are not properly met by 
sole reliance on the orderly procession of commercial materials, no 
matter how splendidly edited those may be. The preparation of 
items for particular purposes requires forethought and some addi- 
tional time before or after regular classroom hours. 

It is also important that the periods of instruction and develop- 
mental teaching shall be conducted with vigor and energy. Good 
results cannot be obtained by desultory teaching. Pupils will not be 
stimulated to intellectual and spiritual activity by a teacher who 
lacks “spark” and radiant energy. It is not to be expected or desired 
that teachers or pupils can profitably maintain a fast tempo through- 
out the entire course of a school day, nor should mere bustle and 
“fussing” be mistaken for hard work. Pupils and teachers must, 
however, “bear down” at proper times if interest, continuity, con- 
centration, and productivity are to be obtained. 

The teacher who is a good worker knows how to find and utilize 
extra minutes in the day’s program for drill, special help, and other 
small instructional tasks, of which there are many. Minutes are 
wasted, day by day, in getting started at the opening of sessions. 
Changing of periods or activities is also a frequent time-waster with 
the teacher who is not a good manager or who is likely to follow the 
easy course. Dismissal times may lose many minutes and consequent 
teaching opportunities for the teacher who is not a skilled and ardent 
worker. Yet these minutes offer time enough to recheck one pupil’s 
written work, to help another with a special difficulty of the morn- 
ing’s lesson, to rehearse another on the analysis of words, to review 
a difficult assignment with a group of two or three, to select an extra 
book for still another and induce the pupil to read it independently. 
Time is found for putting things on the blackboard, to place charts, 
to distribute work materials, to tell a story or hear one from a pupil, 
to read a poem or show a picture, to inspect and admire a pupil’s 
accomplished work, to help those who have been absent. These and 
many more educative experiences mark the day-to-day accomplish- 
ment of the teacher who is a good worker. 

It is also an all too common belief of teachers that no really sub- 
stantial work or learning can be achieved during the last half-hour 
of the school day, the last half-day of the week, or the last month of 
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the school year. On the contrary, these periods may often bear the 
rich fruitage of all the season of soil preparation and cultivation that 
has gone before. 

The cumulative results of thoroughgoing work are often astonish- 
ing. Many pupils can be given the small but much-needed aid at the 
right time. Many bright pupils can be constantly stimulated to 
efforts which utilize their abilities. Furthermore, the psychological 
efiects of an energetic and efficiently working teacher may readily 
outweigh the direct effects of such efforts. Good work habits are in- 
culcated; procrastination finds poor soil for its roots; boredom and 
impatience are infrequent; and a much better classroom morale and 
general attitude are maintained. 

It is not to be construed that teachers shall be drudges. Long pre- 
school and postschool labor are not advocated nor deemed necessary. 
Nothing more is asked than that the normal working day shall be 
honestly and completely utilized by a teacher in good physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual condition. 

On the basis of these three fundamental f)rinciples for developing 
a program of reading instruction, the school may hope to have less 
need for "remedial-reading” programs and, consequently, better 
ones; fewer clinical cases and these more carefully and expertly 
treated; less need for highly technical professional knowledge in the 
field but more opportunity to make it functional; fewer disability 
cases requiring parleys, mechanical devices, highly specialized tests, 
and special instructional programs, but such cases more surely sorted 
out and treated. 



SPELLING LESSONS AND ABILITY TO SPELL 

DWIGHT L. ARNOLD 
Public Schools, Lakewood, Ohio 

* 

I N TEACHING spelling, many schools are using workbooks or spell- 
ing lists which give a certain set of words to be learned each se- 
mester of each year. This method rests on the assumptions that 
teaching a word at a given time makes a distinct and important con- 
tribution to the growth of the ability of pupils to spell each word 
correctly and that any gain in mastery when a word is taught is a 
permanent gain. The poor spelling achievement frequently found 
in written work and the low achievement on general spelling tests 
raise serious question about these assumptions. If it were true that 
teaching a word in a certain grade developed continuing skills to 
spell that word, then pupils above Grade IV should encounter no 
difficulty with such words as “there” and “too.” Possibly present 
methods of teaching spelling are not making significant contributions 
to children’s ability to spell. 

In 1935 Courtis^ presented data about the growth of ability to 
spell certain words which raise further question on the effectiveness 
of present methods. His study showed that ability to spell a word 
which had not been taught made very nearly the same kind of 
growth as did the ability to spell a word which was taught in a cer- 
tain grade. Curtis and Dolcli'* more recently have raised’the ques- 
tion, “Do spelling-books teach spelling?” One of their conclusions 
was that “most of the learning of spelling seems to be done before 
the year of teaching or after that year.” These reports warrant fur- 
ther study, at least, of the effect of teaching on mastery in spelling. 
The present investigation was undertaken in order to determine 

‘ S. A. Courtis, “Maturation as a Factor in Diagnosis,” EiiKaiional Diagnosis, pp. 
169-87. Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1935. 

’.H. A. Curtis and E. W. Dolch, “Do Spelling-Books Teach Spelling?” Ekmenlary 
School Journal, XXXIX (April, 1939), 584-92. 

3S 
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the effect of instruction in spelling and to discover whether the find- 
ings of the earlier investigators would be confirmed. It was hoped 
also that such a study would point to a method which would improve 
spelling instruction. In March, 1939, fourteen words were given in a 
test to the pupils in Lakewood elementary schools in Grades III, 
IV, V, and VI. On October 3, 1939, another group of thirty words 
was given in the same grades. In the ten elementary schools in the 
four grades involved, approximately 2,250 pupils were enrolled. In 
October, 1939, the “A” sections — the high semester of the grades — 
were smaller, ranging from 176 to 239 pupils each. The “B” grades 
ranged from 300 to 400 pupils each. In March the numbers were 
nearly the same. The tests were given by the teachers, who em- 
ployed similar methods and the usual care in giving such tests. The 
percentage of pupils spelling each word correctly was calculated for 
each half-grade. These percentages were then transferred to graphs. 
The percentages for twenty-seven of these forty -four words are pre- 
sented in Table i and graphically in Figure i. The graphs of the 
words omitted are similar to those presented. 

In the spelling material in use in this system before these tests 
were given, separate lists of words were given in workbooks for each 
grade. The number of words carried over for review from year to 
year was less than 5 per cent of any list. The workbook was based 
on the test-study-test method and made little provision for study 
of words not in the given list. Approximately six hundred words 
were assigned each year. During the filteen minutes allotted to spell- 
ing each day, the workbooks were followed rather closely. A study 
of the scores of 198 pupils in Grades III, IV, and V showed that on 
a similar list 93 per cent of the words assigned had been spelled cor- 
rectly. These tests were random samples of words studied during 
that semester. 

An X on the line on the graph indicates the semester or time in- 
terval when the word was taught as a part of the regular spelling 
work. Graph I is read as follows: The word “built” tested in Octo- 
ber was spelled correctly in Grade III B by 6 per cent of the pupils. 
It had not yet been taught to the pupils in this grade but had been 
taught to the pupils in Grade III A at the time the test was taken. 
In Grade VI A mastery had risen so that about 81 per cent of the 
pupils spelled the word correctly. 




Fig. I. — Percentages of correct spellings of twenty-seven words on tests given in March and Oc- 
tober, ig39, to 2,250 pupils in Grades III B to VIA. Across on the line shows the grade interval 
at which the word was taught. 
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The arrangement of words in the graphs follows no particular 
order, the words being grouped so that the lines do not cross a great 
deal. Graph III gives words which show the most distinct drop in 
percentage right after teaching. Graphs I, IV, V, VI, VII, and IX 
show growth of words which were not taught. 

TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF CERTAIN WORDS SPEDtED CORRECTLY BY PUPILS IN GRADES 
III B TO VI A ON TESTS Given in March and October, 1939 * 


Word 

Graph 

Date of 
Test 

Grade 

niB 

Grade 

m A 

Grade 
IV B 

Grade 
IV A 

Grade 

VB 

Grade 
V A 

Grade 
VI B 

Grade 
VI A 

built 

I 

October 

6 

38 

61 

60 

77 

79 

8s 

81 

government. . . . 

I 

March 

IS 

IS 

16 

20 

31 

45 

6S 

78 

f mechanical. . . . 

I 

October 



I 

4 

6 

8 

10 

14 

light 

II 

March 

71 

81 

91 

90 

98 

100 

98 

99 

lose 

II 

October 

II 

38 

4S 

46 

69 

63 

63 

72 

month 

II 

October 

29 

63 

48 

54 

68 

66 

84 

88 

don’t 

HI 

March 

81 

76 

86 

90 

88 

95 

94 

96 

ought 

III 

March 

71 

66 

44 

60 

S6 

6S 

7S 

76 

piece 

III 

March 

72 

S3 

27 

36 

42 

40 

45 

57 

than 

IV 

October 

33 

69 

77 

79 

83 

82 

86 

91 

satisfied 

IV 

October 

2 

19 

IS 

24 

41 

57 

59 

69 

fcheerlul 

IV 

October 

7 

37 

37 

47 

S 7 

68 

76 

8r 

fourteen 

V 

October 

14 

49 

55 

78 

79 

76 

84 

91 

quiet 

V 

October 

7 

33 

24 

32 

44 

70 

76 

73 

timing 

V 

October 



46 

<0 

^2 

48 

52 

55 


VI 






62 


70 

77 

Ibreakfast 

VI 

March 

28 

38 

35 

48 

46 

62 

58 

63 

complete 

VI 

October 

1 

12 

10 

22 

31 

S8 

57 

59 

Thursday 

VII 

March 

37 

42 

32 

so 

S6 

82 

77 

87 

tgetting 

VII 

March 

41 

6s 

63 

78 

82 

86 

91 

94 

fdevelop ....... 

vn 

October 



10 

II 


18 

28 

26 

nearly 

VIII 

October 

32 

66 

69 

77 

86 

84 

90 

95 

daughter 

VIII 

October 

3 

13 

66 

60 

64 

66 

74 

75 

consider 

VIII 

October 

3 

22 

17 

28 

41 

43 

S6 

77 

block 

IX 

October 

27 

69 

87 

02 

91 

06 

98 

96 

there 

IX 

March 

80 

72 

73 

78 

75 

78 

90 

90 

trapid 

IX 

October 

12 

22 

18 

26 

49 

S 3 

73 

72 


* The percentages in boklCace type are the percentages made by the grade in which the word had just 
been taught. 

t The words marked with a dagger were not included among the spelling words taught. 


Does teaching a particular word in a certain semester make a 
distinct and sustained contribution to the pupils’ mastery of that 
word? Of fifteen words taught between the test in Grades III B 
and VI A, the following eleven words showed gain during the semes- 
ter of teaching of more than 15 per cent: “built” (Graph I), “gov- 
ernment” (Graph I), “lose” (Graph II), “month” (Graph II), 
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“fourteen” (Graph V), “quiet” (Graph V), “complete” (Graph VI), 
“Thursday” (Graph VII), “nearly” (Graph VIII), “daughter” 
(Graph VIII), and “block” (Graph IX). For four of these eleven 
words, growth at the time of teaching was followed by drop in mas- 
tery or lack of any further increase during the two following semes- 
ters. These words are “lose,” “month,” “fourteen,” and “daughter.” 
For three others — “complete,” “quiet,” and “Thursday” — the gain 
in the next two semesters was small. Apparently there was distinct 
and sustained growth in mastery for only four words out of fifteen 
taught at a particular time. These data certainly indicate again that 
question needs to be raised concerning the effectiveness of teaching 
spelling. 

Further study of these graphs shows that each word, whether 
taught or not, has a general curve of mastery and that teaching 
tends merely to disturb, but not seriously to change, the general 
growth curve. If a pencil is laid on the line for the word “complete” 
(Graph VI) so that it tops the graph at Grades VIA, VB, and 
III B, an interesting thing will be seen: the general trend of growth 
from Grade III B to Grade V B before teaching is pushed out of 
line when the word is taught but is again resumed two semesters 
after teaching. What did the teaching accomplish? This same thing 
in general is true of six other words: “month” (Graph II), “four- 
teen” and “quiet” (Graph V), “Thursday” (Graph VII), “daughter” 
and “nearly” (Graph VIII). In a similar way for six other words, 
growth during the semester taught was no greater than for semesters 
before or after teaching. For these words, teaching merely continued 
the trend of growth or mastery. These words are “government” 
(Graph I), “light” (Graph II), “than” (Graph IV), “satisfied” 
(Graph IV), “consider” (Graph VIII), and “block” (Graph IX). 
Thus, for thirteen of nineteen words taught in a particular semester, 
teaching seemed merely to carry on, or merely to disturb temporari- 
ly, the normal curve of growth and mastery. Of the six remaining 
words which were taught, two words — “ought” and “piece” (Graph 
III) — show such serious drops after teaching that certainly teaching 
made no permanent contribution to the mastery of these words. 
Thus, for at least fifteen of nineteen words, teaching seems to have 
had no permanently beneficial effect on the curve of mastery. 
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Study of the graphs for the words which were not taught further 
indicates that teaching a particular word in a particular semester is 
not important in developing mastery. Of eight words not taught, the 
graphs of four — “cheerful” (Graph IV), “cartoon” (Graph VI), “de- 
velop” (Graph VII), “rapid” (Graph IX) — are not distinctly unlike 
the graphs of those words which were taught. 

From these data the conclusion seems justified that teaching a 
particular set of words in a particular semester, as was done here, 
does not make a distinct and continuing contribution to the growth 
of ability of pupils to spell those words. This study also suggests 
strongly that much more attention must be paid to the problem; 
Flow do children learn to spell? 

In the light of these and other results, the plan for teaching spell- 
ing in Lakewood has been changed. A cumulative spelling list of 
1,03s selected words is now provided for Grades III-VI, inclusive, 
At the end of each grade pupils will be expected to spell all the words 
in the lists up to and including those given for their own grade. 
More attention is being given to spelling in all written work. About 
half of the spelling time is being given to study of words selected 
by pupils and teachers from social studies, arithmetic, and other 
work. Emphasis is being placed on varied, interesting, and effective 
methods of studying spelling. 



REALITY IN THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

ELIZABETH GUILEOILE 
Twelfth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

* 

G eoup life in a democracy demands of practically all participants 
such specific abilities as formulating a point and stating it 
clearly; speaking without self-consciousness in group discussion; 
commanding an adequate and discriminating vocabulary in varied 
situations; interesting a group or another individual in conversation; 
and writing a letter which states the point adequately and yet con- 
cisely. Urges to self-expression within the individual and pressure 
from without for group socialization relate directly to his adequacy 
in English. Despite the clear conception (which was early expressed 
by such teachers as Leonard') of the function of the English pro- 
gram in developing personality and in achieving socialization of the 
individual, and despite the richness of the modern program as it 
functions in many instances, general practice appears to lag. 

Classroom teachers continue to work toward the goal of a narrow 
precision in speaking and writing and continue to provide practice 
through artificially motivated situations, such as “floor talks”; 
planned conversations ; letter-writing by children to parents, teacher, 
classmates, or others to whom it would be natural to speak rather 
than to write. Curriculum-makers continue to treat the functions of 
language as content, rather than recognizing that life, in school and 
out, is the basis of the language program. 

Administrators in the elementary and in the secondary schools 
continue, through departmentalization, to divorce English-teaching 
from social studies and from science and to disregard the fact that 
the content fields would give pupils something to talk about and to 
write about. Specialists continue to do their research in the narrow 
field of grammatical usage. Test-makers continue to evaluate formal 

'Sterling Andrus Leonard, English Composition as a Social Problem, Boston; 
Houghton Mifdin Co., 1917, 
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skills and to ignore the importance of power, fluency, and emotional 
responsiveness in expression. Publishers turn out torrential floods of 
workbooks which assume that written practice on selected items of 
usage will improve the pupil’s diction. Supervisors continue to ride 
hobbies, emphasizing dramatization, creative writing, choral verse, 
in turn, while failing to keep before teachers the wholeness of the 
language program. 

Meanwhile, reality in the language program demands (i) vitality 
of the total school program; (2) emphasis on those functions of 
language which are used most in everyday life; (3) recognition of the 
needs, the potentialities, and the limitations of the group of children 
in any given situation; (4) recognition of stages of growth and the 
evolving nature of child development. 

VITALITY OT THE TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Children who are so situated that they are learning and growing 
in all their life and school activities are, in general, those who are 
learning and growing in their uses of language. Their school program 
recognizes that language functions throughout the day, that it is 
part of everything that takes place, that it cannot be learned in 
isolation. 

Language must be the outgrowth of experience. With a given class of chil- 
dren it is desirable that many of these experiences be common to the whole 
group, particularly those experiences which form background, concepts, and 
understandings, which many children lack on coming to school 

The general school environment gives that preliminary common experience. 
Materials are touched and manipulated. Books and pictures are examined. New 
impressions come to the child, through hearing, through his muscles, and 
through other sense agencies. He is getting, moreover, experiences with other 
children, who are also reacting to their environment. These reactions bring into 
being new situations, which, in turn, create specific problems and interests. 

As soon as specific interests develop, new experiences must take place in the 
classroom. Pets, plants, and experiments are but a few of such experiences which 
stimulate increasing need for communication and self-expression. Nor need all 
experiments be of the physical sciences. Groups may try out various social ex- 
periments such as tentative plans to share responsibility and work as well as 
pleasure. Possible classroom experiences which involve more than material con- 
tact are parties, festivals, celebrations, and games. 

Excursions away from the classroom widen and deepen the range of ex- 
perience and often grow out of, or lead into, specific units of work 
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As the real experiences begin to form background, many vicarious experiences 
are added through the use of toys, posters, lantern slides, books, poems, songs, 
lectures, and models. Hence the language outcomes are outgrowths of the total 
situation in which children live together as a social unit and make contacts with 
educative experiences.' 

Such a setting creates immediate and real opportunities for con- 
versation and discussion as well as a necessity for the child’s con- 
tribution. The following situations provide typical opportunities of 
the kind at first-, second-, and third-grade levels: 

1. Coming together of a small group to solve a problem of immediate interest, 

such as : 

d) Meeting of the committee to plan the rabbit house 

6) Meeting of the housekeepers to decide tire division of labor 

2 . Assembly of the class for definite purposes, such as; 

a) To hear a report from the school council or from the room council 

b) To plan the day’s work or plan an excursion 

c) To have a practical check-up at any time needed in terms of: “Have we 
. accomplished what we planned?” “What must we do next?” 

d) To consider new information related to the unit of work in progress or an 
interest being pursued' 

A recent course of study has the following to say with regard to the 
place of discussion in the middle grades; 

In the intermediate grades, discussion arises naturally in connection with the 
work children are doing, or wish to do. Its purpose is usually that of arriving at 
some plan of group action, evaluating what has been done, or exchanging ideas 
and acquiring new points of view on a current topic. How much a child par- 
ticipates depends largely upon his general experience, upon the attitude of the 
group in considering his ideas, and upon the kind of person he is. Whether he 
participates much or little, however, discussion gives to the child a chance to 
develop a less prejudiced mind, an opportunity for critical thinking, and the 
possibility of acquiring new interests, curiosities, and standards. All of these will 
be invaluable in later life, for the community requires citizens capable of dis- 
cussing various points of view in an impartial way.J 

The units developed in a live social-studies program may prove 
to be rich in English outcomes. A fourth-grade group studying trans- 

* “Tentative Course of Study in Language Expression for the ICindergarten-Primary 
Grades,” pp. 3-4. Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Public Schools, 1938 (mimeographed). 

’ Iftrd., p. 23. 

3 “The Proposed Guide to Child Growth in English, Grades Four, Five, and Six,” 
p. 49. Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Public Schools, 1939 (mimeographed)- 
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portation^ listed about two hundred words with which they dealt 
consciously for the first time, beginning with “altimeter” and “an- 
chor” and ending with “valve” and “wharf.” The same class listed 
fifty questions which they had organized in their study, ranging 
through such examples as : “Why do we have traffic lights? How do 
they work?” “How does an engineer know when another train is on 
the track?” “What are the chief air routes in our country and 
around the world?” 

A similar group in their study of Mexico’ planned excursions, kept 
diaries, prepared exhibits, organized talks to explain the items, and 
planned and wrote an issue on Mexico for the monthly school 
magazine. They invited a Mexican child who had recently enrolled 
in a nearby school to talk to them. They wrote the following letter 
to her classmates in the Mexican school from which she had come. 
Dear Mexican Friends, 

Alicia Gonzales paid us a visit yesterday and told us many interesting things 
about your country and brought Mexican articles to show us. 

We were very much pleased with the serape and sombrero for we do not wear 
these things in Cincinnati, 

In our classroom we have a little Mexican museum to help us in our study of 
Mexico, We have learned some of the songs of your country like “La Cucara- 
cha.” When Alicia was here, we sang it for her in English, and she sang it for us 
in Mexican. In our fourth grade there are thirty-one children who have all 
taken Mexican names. 

Our study of Mexico is a lot of fun. We are trying to imitate the people of 
your country by making small scrapes and clay pottery. Will you please help us 
in our study by telling us about your school, your playmates, and your toys? We 
would also be interested in knowing about the village you live in and your musi- 
cal instruments. We hope you will write to us soon. 

Your American Neighbors 

EMPHASIS ON EUNCTIONS OP LANGUAGE MiOSX 
USED IN EVERYDAY LIRE 

The language needs of practical life are centered largely in a few 

types of communication. These the school recognizes in its present- 

day emphasis on conversation, discussion, telephoning, taking part 

^ “A Proposed Guide for Social Studies, Grade 4,” pp. 84-88. Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Cincinnati Public Schools, 1939, 

’ Ibid,, pp. 40-41. 
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in a meeting, letter-writing, reporting, and so forth. However, 
reality in the language program does not imply limiting the program 
to the practical uses of language. It does imply that the original and 
creative uses of language shall grow out of a full, rich, and realistic 
experience. 

RECOGNITION OP THE NEEDS, POTENTIALITIES, AND 
LIMITATIONS OE THE CHILDREN 

The school must consider the kind of community that it serves. 
A typical large city may include: (i) the suburban neighborhood 
with good cultural background; (2) the foreign-language community; 
(3) the poverty-stricken neighborhood of low cultural level and 
transient population; (4) the Negro community at a low economic 
and cultural level presenting problems peculiar to itself, such as 
children with extremely limited experience; grave speech defects, 
including articulation as a major problem; vocabulary learned 
largely from illiterates; and idiom actually different from the pre- 
vailing speech. 

When the teacher recognizes the limitations of each group of 
children and has a sufficiently clear vision of the possibilities of the 
language program, she challenges the ablest group with a rich and 
varied program or meets the least able on their current level and 
finds new ways to lead them to desire new standards. 

Superior children from economic backgrounds sufficient to insure 
security and the necessities of life, plus a cultured home and reason- 
ably cultured immediate neighborhood, may be expected to achieve 
results such as the following; A third-grade class from a privileged 
community planned, through group discussion, a whole series of 
excursions; listed the purposes of their visits; outlined preliminary 
questions previous to each excursion; wrote letters asking permission 
to visit and letters of appreciation following the visits; wrote sum- 
maries of the excursions and other types of reactions; and organized 
a large book in which they kept all the written records relating to the 
excursions. Although the excursions were spread over five months, 
interest grew rather than lagged. The whole project was sustained 
on a high intellectual level. The language outcomes were evident in 
tremendous growth in vocabulary, a great number of discussions, 
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and a wide variety of written forms of expression; in the beginning of 
a sense of organization, as evidenced in their power to group ques- 
tions, to plan reports, to write a table of contents for their book; and 
in all matters of written form, penmanship, punctuation, spelling, 
and paragraphing. 

It may be extremely difficult for the school to develop an English 
program that relates to the lives of the children at the other end of 
the social scale. It is harder for the teacher to find and to build upon 
the constructive interests of the children of low-type communities; 
for the teacher usually lacks contact with this level of society, and 
often constructive interests appear to be missing. Teacher^ of 
underprivileged children are likely to find deplorable lacks in the 
tendency of these children "to explore, question, create, co-operate, 
enjoy, and understand relationships.”' The average home has con- 
tributed much to the child’s potentialities along these lines. Natufal- 
ly the below-average home in the low-culture community has con- 
tributed too little. Rich, vivid, satisfying experiences with im- 
portant aspects of life must be built up, in the main, through school 
activities. 

Teachers who have faith in the inherent possibilities of children 
have found that, with opportunity, the pupils improve much in the 
ability to pursue interests that are real and urgent — such interests 
as may grow out of social-studies units properly selected and vital- 
ized by excursions and investigations, out of science interests built up 
through some real contact and experimentation, and out of reading 
interests properly stimulated through wisely chosen books of the 
proper levels of difficulty. 

RECOGNITION OE GROWTH STAGES AND THE EVOLVING 
NATURE OE CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Children develop at different rates in accordance with their mental 
ability and physical condition, the high or low stimulus value of their 
home and community environment, and the differences in their 
educational opportunities. 

Language growth cannot be considered as a matter of single skills, but as a 
matter of total development, with its roots in the child’s general background, his 

' “The Proposed Guide to Child Growth in English, Grades Four, Five, and Six,” 
p. s. Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati Public Schools, 1939 (mimeographed). 
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personality, his environment, his emotional balance, and his intelligence. Any 
program of procedures should keep these conditioning factors as well as the lan- 
guage aims in mind, and should provide for recognition of stages of growth and 
levels of achievement. Each child must proceed from where he is to the next 
desirable stage regardless of his grade placement and regardless of any goals and 
standards traditionally attached to his grade or his age.^ 

The teacher who understands the nature of child growth does not 
demand, from a group or from an individual, skills or abilities that 
will normally arrive later. Some measure of skill probably can be 
forced by drill procedures, but premature achievement means sacri- 
fice of the activities normal to the stage. On the other hand, no child 
should be kept dawdling at things below his level of ability and in- 
terest. The alert teacher recognizes the differing abilities of indi- 
viduals, makes the most of the potentialities of each stage, and leads 
the child through careful transition steps to the next stage. 

For practical purposes the following four stages in language de- 
velopment may be assumed during a child’s primary-school life.® 
These correspond only roughly to his grade placement. 

1. At the beginning of the kindergarten year it is noted that 
marked tendencies toward disregarding the group, shyness, and in- 
attention characterize the behavior of the child. 

a) He is egocentric and asocial. 

b) He employs conversation largely for his own satisfaction. 

c) He talks in the presence of others rather than to others. 

d) He gives only nmpientary attention to group discussion. 

e) He is often stimulated by the other child’s story to an irrelevant story of his 
own — usually imaginary. 

/) He uses conversation to develop and accompany thought. 

g) He is still experimenting with sound. 

h) He confuses words. 

i) He asks numberless questions. 

2. At the end of the kindergarten year certain tendencies, which 
result from group living under the guidance of the teacher, are ob- 
servable in the child’s behavior. 

a) He takes pleasure in communicating with others. 

b) His conversation and discussion relate more to interests of the whole group. 

' “Tentative Course of Study in Language Expression for tlie Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades,” pp. 5-6. Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati Public Schools, 1938 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

“Ibid., pp. 11-13. 
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c) He is able to converse on one topic for a longer period of time. 

d) He refers to stories he knows, experiences he has had, or things he has seen, 
that relate to the topic, 

e) He is stimulated by the contributions of others to tell relevant experiences of 
his own. 

/) He makes use of more mature expressions: 

(1) Larger and more meaningful vocabulary. 

(2) Improved language structure. 

(3) Improved grammatical forms. 

(4) Tendency to correct himself and others on such forms as “I seen,” “he 
done it,” “me and him,” “ain’t.” 

g) He responds to the demand to make himself heard and understood .... by 
speaking more distinctly and by addressing the group [a result of the attitude 
of listening developed in the group]. 

h) He carries on brief conversations, with another child, or with two or three, at 
the tables, workbench, or other interest centers. 

i) He may wait voluntarily for attention before speaking. 

3. During the first year of regular school work the child who has 
made normal progress develops increasing facility in the use of 
language. 

a) He shows increasing understanding of when to talk and what to talk about. 

b) He takes more consistent part in group discussion, showing some measure of 
sustained interest. 

c) He shows more conscious interest in the meanings and in the correct and 
fitting use of words. 

d) He shows some ability to organize logically and chronologically an experience 
or a story that he tries to relate. 

e) He is able to carry a simple message. 

/) He is interested in learning to communicate in writing, 
g) He gains increased confidence in himself. 

4, The characteristics listed below are the outcomes toward which 
all experiences with language in the lower elementary school should 
lead. 

a) The child’s greater control of experience is reflected in: 

(1) Increase of vocabulary to the point of use not only of names contacted 
but of phrases descriptive of processes and relationships. 

(2) Clearer recognition of sequences of time and order of happenings. 

&) He recognizes varied needs for written expression, 

c) He differentiates between types of expression to suit occasions. 

d) He shows increased power over sentence structure. 
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e) He shows the beginnings of power to relate a series of sentences in logical 
sequence to each other. 

/) He shows rapid growth of meaningful vocabulary, as contrasted to acquisi- 
tion of words through sheer imitation in appreciation of their sound values. 

g) He enunciates more clearly, pronounces more carefully, and uses a more 
pleasing voice. 

h) He shows some appreciation of the significance of written words. 

i) His developing language consciousness causes him to seek help or to offer 
help in a given situation such as: 

(1) The right word to use. 

(2) How to say a thing more clearly. 

(3) How to spell or punctuate. 

Jenkins^ recognizes a different series of stages which cover the 
child’s elementary-school life: (i) the period, which extends from 
the infant’s first attempts to use sound in relation to meanings 
through the nursery school and kindergarten age, when he is de- 
veloping in the use of language as part of his socialization; (2) the 
period which involves his growth of assurance in social use of lan- 
guage and frequent need for oral and written language; (3) the 
period of rapid growth in control of oral and written language; (4) 
the period of wide use of functional centers, including conversation, 
discussion, and letter-writing. 

In summary, the school which seeks reality develops language 
as part of the whole school program; emphasizes those functions of 
language that children use and will use in daily life; recognizes 
individual differences in abilities, achievements, and interests; 
recognizes the different growth levels of the elementary-school child 
and develops the program in terms of these levels. 

‘Frances Jenkins, Language DevelopmetU in Elmenkry Grades, pp. 11-12. New 
York; Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1936. 
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T his article reports an investigation of the grade placement of 
computational topics in arithmetic in Grades I-VI by author- 
ship. The problem involved an examination of eight series of arith- 
metic textbooks, all of which have been published since 1937. Since 
some of the series did not include textbooks for Grades I and II, 
additional number-books and workbooks published specifically for 
those grades were included in the study. 

The procedures followed in analyzing the content of each book 
involved an examination of each page, the table of contents, and the 
index. Charts were developed for each grade showing the grade 
level at which a given topic or process was introduced and taught by 
each author. In view of the limited scope of the study, no attention 
was given to methods, teaching techniques, or the physical charac- 
teristics of the books. 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OP TEE ARITHMETIC CURRICULUM 

Before the results of the analysis are considered, it is advisable to 
review briefly the development of the arithmetic curriculum and to 
note some of the modern viewpoints with regard to the grade place- 
ment of its content. 

Dalrymple (10) recognizes four distinct periods in the develop- 
ment of the arithmetic curriculum: the Colonial period up to 1821, 
when practical business arithmetic was gradually introduced; the 
period from 1821 to about 1890, characterized by the systematiza- 
tion of the subject; the period from 1890 to 1911, in which discipli- 
nary values were questioned; and the present period, in which func- 
tional values have been stressed. In the two later periods more em- 
phasis has been placed on those topics of arithmetic thought most 
functional in the business of making a living. 
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Changes in our economic and social order have brought about the 
introduction of various practical topics while at tlfe same time there 
has been a reluctance to omit topics which have become obsolete. 
Early attempts were made, however, to eliminate many topics. 
Metter (4) reports the elimination by the Boston school board, in 
1887, of certain topics, including mensuration of the trapezoid, 
trapezium, prism, pyramid, cone, and sphere; equation of payments; 
exchange; compound proportion; and partnership. As late as 1925 
the Department of Superintendence recommended the elimination of 
approximately twenty obsolete topics (7). 

Recognition must be made of the present emphasis on insmance, 
household budgets, taxes, simple accounts, commercial forms, 
graphs, drawing to scale, investments, instalment buying, practical 
measurements, and applied trade mathematics. Many of these 
topics are recent additions, and they indicate rather clearly present 
trends. 

The points of view held by leaders in the field of arithmetic exert 
significant influence on arithmetic content and its grade placement. 
The spiralized treatment advocated by some authorities; the unitary 
treatment urged by others, such as Wilson, Stone, and Dalrymple 
(10); and the functional emphasis given in the study made by the 
National Society for the Study of Education (6), have their implica- 
tions for the grade placement of arithmetic topics and processes. 

One controversial phase of the allocation of arithmetic content is 
that pertaining to the emphasis that should be given the subject in 
the primary grades. The opinions of Morton (5) would indicate that 
children, upon first entering school, have definite needs and uses for 
arithmetic and that there is no better time to begin the teaching of it. 
Investigations by Buckingham and MacLatchy (2) and by Hinman 
(3) give additional evidence that entering pupils have a significant 
knowledge of number and are able to work successfully with many 
number situations. Significant as a scientific approach have been the 
extensive investigations by the Committee of Seven (8, 9), in which 
minimum and optimum mental-age levels were established for de- 
termining the curriculum placement of arithmetic topics and proc- 


esses. 


In summary, the 
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TABLE 1 

Grade Placement of computational Topics in Arithmetic 
IN Recent Textbooks 



Number of Books PiActMO Tone in Grade 


VI VH VIII 


Number system; 

Counting 4 

Reading numbers 4 

Writing numbers 4 

Ordinals. 4 

Roman numerals 


Addition; 

Easy 3 

Complete 

Subtraction: 

Easy 3 

Complete 


Multiplication; 

Easy 

Complete. . . . 


Division: 

Easy 

Complete 

Fractions: 

Meanings 

Addition and subtraction. . . 
Multiplication and division . 


Decimals: 

United States money 4 

Decimals 

Measurements 3 

Graphs and dramng to scale 

Percentage 

Problem-solving 3 

Readiness and remedial work 4 

Testing program 



* The hooka examined lor Grades I and II were workbooks. 
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the historical development and the modern viewpoints relative to the 
grade placement of arithmetic; (i) the elimination of many useless 
and obsolete topics; (2) the postponement of a number of topics to a 
later level; (3) the addition of topics related to our social and eco- 
nomic development; (4) the stretching-out of various processes and 
topics by introducing them earlier and extending them over a longer 
period of years; (s) the placing of greater emphasis on the informa- 
tional, the sociological, and the psychological functions of arith- 
metic; and (6) an increasing use of the scientific approach to the 
problem of content allocation, 

THE GRADE PLACEMENT OE COMPUTATIONAL 
TOPICS BV AUTHORS 

In Table i are summarized the topics and processes investigated 
and their frequencies of grade placement as found in the analysis of 
the eight series of textbooks examined. The frequency of grade 
placement refers to the number of workbooks and textbooks assign- 
ing a given topic or process to a given grade level. A topic was con- 
sidered assigned to a grade when it was presented and taught, par- 
tially or completely, in that grade. No attempt, however, was made 
to determine in which particular grade or grades the various topics 
and processes received the heaviest weighting or the most intensive 
treatment. 

In Table 2 an attempt has been made to place each computational 
topic or any phase of the topic under one or the other of two head- 
ings: “Common Agreement” and “Wide Variation.” When more 
than half of the textbooks examined assigned the same grade place- 
ment to a topic or any phase of the topic, the topic was classified 
under "Common Agreement.” When the grade placement of a topic 
or a phase of a topic was not in agreement in more than half of the 
textbooks examined, that was listed as a “Wide Variation.” A study 
of the wide variations will show the extent to which some text- 
books place a topic above or below the grade level agreed on by the 
majority of the authors. 



TABLE 2 


Common Agreements and Wide Variations in Placement 
OF ToFics IN Regent textbooks in Arithmetic 



* Tabiilatioas of the common agreements and wide variations in the placement of common fractions, 
number experiences, vocabulary, and concept development were completed but have been omitted from this 
table. 

t Tabulations of the common agreements and wide variations in the placement of the number system, 
decimals, measurements, graphs, drawing to scale, and tests were completed but have been omitted from 
this table. 
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Topic 


Common Aobeement 


Wide Vasiation 


Grade III - — Conlinvtd 


Multiplication 


Division 


Fractions 

Problem-solving 


Subtraction 


Multiplication facts through 
S’s 

Two-place multiplicand with 
carrying 

Division facts through 5’s 

Even division 

Three-place dividend 

Meanings 

1/2, 1/3, and 1/4 of units and 
groups 

Simple one-step problems; 
selecting process^; prob- 
lems related to life-activi- 
ties of child 

Multiplication facts through 
3 ’s 

Three-place multiplicand 

1 Zero dfificuities 

Division facts through 3's 
and 4’s 

Uneven division 
Long-division form used in 

I three books 

1 i/s of units and groups 

1 

Grade IVt 

Mastery of subtraction facts 

Subtraction of six-place num- 

Subtraction of five-place num- 

bers 

bers 1 

Terms 


Multiplication 


Division 


Fractions 


Problem-solving 


loo multiplication facts 
Three-filace multiplier with 
carrying 

Ninety division facts 
One-figure divisor 
Uneven divisions 
Long division 
Meanings 

1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/6, 1/8 of units 
and groups 


Analysis of problems 
Selecting processes 
Two-step problems 


Two-place multiplier 
Zeros in multiplier 
Multiplication by 10 and too 
Terms 

Two-figure divisors 
Zeros in quotient 
Short division introduced 
Terms 

i/s, 1/7, 1/9, 1//0 

Mixed numbers (i book) 
Addition and subtraction of 
like fractions (4 books) 
Reduction 
Terms 

Multiplication and division 
(i book) 

One-step problems (i book) 


Grade Vt 


Multiplication 


Mastery of multiplication 
facts 

Three-place multipliers and 
four-place multiplicands 
Zero difficulties 


Terms 

Two-place multipliers 
book) 

Checking 


(i 


t Tabulations of the common agreements and wide variations in the placement of the number ^system, 
addition, subtraction, measurements, and tests were completed but have been omitted from this table. 
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Grade V — Cenlinued 


Division. 


Fractions. 


Decimals . 


Mastery of division facts 
Three-figure divisors 
Long division 
Meanings 
Terms 

'‘Elalves” to "sixteenths” 
.Addition and subtraction of 
all types 

Multiplication of integers and 
fractions (s books) 
Reduction 


Problem-solving. 


Analysis of problems 
Selecting processes 
Estimating answers 
Two-step problems 


Two-figuredivisors 
Short division 
iSths^ aoths, 24ths, 32ds 
Multiplication of all types 
(i book) 

Division of integers and frac- 
tions (i book) 


Reading, writing, addition, 
subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division by in- 
tegers introduced by 2 
books 

Emphasis on reading 
Verbal problems 
Three-step problems 


Grade VI t 


Fractions Meanings 

Reduction 

Addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division 
Relation between fractions 
and decimals 

Decimals Meanings and uses 

Writing to milUonths 
Addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division 


Graphs and drawing to 
Scale 


Percentage. 


Uses 

Reading and constructing line 
and bar graphs 
Drawing to scale 


Problem-solving . . , 


Mastery of processes 
Multiple-step problems 
Verbal problems 
Constructing and solving 


Picture graphs 


Uses, meanings, relation to 
fractions and decimals in- 
troduced by 4 books 
Cases I and II 
Interest, discount, commis- 
sion introduced by 4 
books 
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It was found that the following general grade placement of com- 
putational topics is practiced: 

Grades I-VT: Counting, reading and 
writing numbers 
Grades I-II: Ordinals 
Grades II-VI: Roman numerals 
Grades I-III: Easy addition and sub- 
traction 

Grades II-VIII; Complete addition 
and subtraction 

Grade III: Easy multiplication and 
division 

Grades IV-VIII: Complete multipli- 
cation and division 
Grades I-VIII : Meanings of fractions 
Grades IV-VIII: Addition and sub- 
traction of fractions 

A number of significant tendencies will be observed from the data 
presented in Table i. The meanings of fractions, measurements, 
United States money, and problem-solving have been introduced in 
the primary grades and continued through later grades. This place- 
ment has spread these topics over a longer period of years and in- 
dicates the teaching of concept development before computation. 
The more difficult processes of fractions and decimals have been 
postponed to Grades V and VI. Definite emphasis on arithmetic 
readiness, testing programs, and remedial exercises was found in all 
textbooks. 

The data in Table 2 indicate that authors are in common agree- 
ment in assigning addition and subtraction facts to Grades I, II, and 
III and the multiplication and division facts to Grades III and IV. 
There is agreement on placing the easier basic combinations in one 
grade and the more difficult ones in the following grade, with a defi- 
nite trend toward keeping related topics within a grade. 

Although there is common agreement in the placement of the 
meanings of common fractions in the earlier grades, wide variations 
are evident in the assignment of the processes involving fractions; 
four authors place the addition and subtraction of like fractions in 
Grade IV, though there is common agreement in assigning addition 
and subtraction of all types to Grade V. There is likewise disagree- 


Grad.es V-VIII; Multiplication and 
division of fractions 
Grades I-VIII; United States money 
Grades VI-VIII: Decimals 
Grades I-VIII; Measurements 
Grades IV-VIII: Graphs and draw- 
ing to scale 

Grades VI-VIII : Percentage 
Grades I-VIII: Problem-solving 
Grades I-VIII: Readiness and remedi- 
al program 

Grades III-VIII: Complete testing 
program 
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merit in assigning the multiplication and division of fractions. Two 
textbooks introduce a complete treatment of decimals in Grade V, 
while six postpone the topic to Grade VI. 

Wide variations are observed in the placement of percentage, four 
authors introducing it in Grade VI and the others presenting it in 
Grades VII and VIII. Four textbooks introduce interest, discount, 
and commission in Grade VI. 

The analysis of the textbooks for Grades VII and VIII revealed 
considerable agreement in the placement of the more difficult 
graphs; budgets; accounts; commercial forms; buying and selling; 
investments; insurance; banking services; reading electric, gas, and 
water meters; and other practical topics. The authors were agreed 
in presenting in Grades VII and VIII an introduction to algebra and 
geometry by treatment of formulas, equations, mensuration of geo- 
metric figures, and simple geometric constructions. 

COMPARISON OP GRADE PLACEMENT BY AUTHORS 
WITH THE COMMITTEE OP SEVEN BINDINGS 

Earlier in this report reference was made to the investigations of 
the Committee of Seven (8, 9), in which minimum and optimum 
mental-age levels were established for determining the curriculum 
placement of arithmetic topics and processes. The extensive and 
continued research of the committee has definitely pointed a way 
toward a more scientific grade placement of curricular materials. 
Pertinent to this report will be a brief comparison of the grade-place- 
ment practices of authors and the committee’s recommendations. 

If the writer has correctly interpreted the committee’s recom- 
mended grade levels, there is common agreement in the placement 
of easy addition, easy subtraction, complete addition, complete sub- 
traction, addition and subtraction of fractions, and percentage. 
There are variations, however, in the assignment of all other topics 
and processes. Textbooks place easy multiplication and easy division 
in Grade III, while the committee recommends Grade V for easy 
multiplication and Grade VI for easy division. There are corre- 
sponding variations in the placement of complete multiplication and 
complete division. Meanings of fractions are introduced in Grade I by 
some textbook authors, while Grades III and V are recommended as 
minimum and optimum levels by the committee. Wide variations 
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are noted in the placement of multiplication and division of frac- 
tions, textbooks assigning those processes to Grades V and VI and 
the committee establishing Grades VII and VIII as the minirmim 
and optimum levels for multiplication and Grades VI and IX for 
division. Decimals are placed in Grades IV-VIII by textbooks, while 
Grade V is recommended as the minimum and Grades VI-VIII as 
the optimum level by the Committee of Seven. 

The only conclusion to be reached from this study is that more 
research must be done to determine with certainty the stage of the 
child’s development at which each mathematical process may be 
introduced and the stage when mastery of that process should be 
attained. 
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Teaching the New Arithmetic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1939- 
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I N THIS bibliography are included selected publications in the field 
of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision which appeared during the period from April 
1, 1940, to March 31, 1941. Foreign-language titles are not included, 
and popular articles on the topics are not cited unless they present 
facts not generally known or an original and challenging point of 
view. The materials on curriculum and method deal with general as- 
pects of these topics; studies dealing with specific subjects will be 
listed in subsequent issues. 

Curriculum' 

431. Baldwin, J, W. “The Dilemma of Social Studies Curriculum Committees,” 
Social Education, IV (April, 1940), 242-46. 

Discusses controversial issues underlying attempts to develop an integrated 
program in the social studies. 

432. Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum of Modern Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xii-l-420. 

Presents a highly important formulation of the author’s point of view regardmg 
the scope, the function, and the organization of the curriculum. 

433. Brueckner.Leo j, “Family Life and the Caxticnhim,” Ctirriculum Jour- 
nal, XII (February, 1941), 58-61. 

Discusses specific ways in which the curriculum of the schools can improve the 
conditions of family life. 

' See also Item 577 (Michener and Long) in the list of selected references appeamg 
in the October, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal and Items 21 (Lawson) 
and 27 (Morrison) in the January, 1941, number of the School Rmm. 
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434. Brumbaugh, Florence. “The Place of Humor in the Curriculum,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (June, 1940), 403-9. 

Reports the results of an objective study of situations that produce laughter 
in children, of Grades III-VI and discusses implications for curriculum-making. 

433. Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Washington: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1941. Pp. 368. 

Discusses the obligations of education to the homes of America and the con- 
tributions the school can make to the strengthening of family life as a means 
of building national unity and morale. 

436. Family Living a.nd Our Schools. The Joint Committee on Curriculum 

Aspects of Education for Home and Family Living of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the National Education Association and the 
Society for Curriculum Study, Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, 
co-chairmen. New York: D .Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 
xiv-)-4i8. 

Contains a discussion of the ways in which the educational program at all 
levels can contribute to the improvement of home and family living. Chapter ii 
contains a list of major themes that should underlie this program. 

437. Goggans, Sadie. Units of Work and Centers of Interest in the Organization 

of the Elementary School Curriculum. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 803. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1940. Pp.vi-l-140. 

Reports an investigation of the values of units of work as a basis of instruction . 

438. Leonard, J. Paul. “Current Conflicts in the Curriculum,” Curriculum 

Journal, XI (November, 1940), 298-302. 

Discusses three major criticisms of the curriculum and four major issues faced 
by persons at work on courses of study. 

439. Palm, Reuben R. “The Role of the Laboratory School in Curriculum 

Development,” Curriculum Joitrnal, XI (December, 1940), 330-53. 
Reports the results of an investigation of the contributions to curriculum 
development of laboratory schools maintained by teachers’ colleges. 

440. ScHOENCHEN, Gustav G. The Activity School. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1940. Pp. x-l-360. 

Contains both a discussion of the historical development of principles under- 
lying learning through experience and illustrations of practices in appl3dng 
them. 

441. Van Brunt, Tom Byrd. “Survey of State Curriculum Programs,” Curric- 

ulum Journal, XI (May, 1940), 227-29. 

Contains a brief survey of current programs of curriculum-making under way 
in various states. 
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442. Van Bhunt, Tom Bram, and Nutter, H. E. “Florida’s Long-Range Cur- 

riculum Program,’’ Currictdum Journal, XII (February, 1941), 62-6^, 
Describes the activities that are under way in Florida dealing with the develop- 
ment of the curriculum and emphasizing teacher participation in the program. 

Methods of Teaching and Study* 

443 . Aneinson, Rudolph D. “School Progress and Pupil Adjustment,” Elemen- 

tary School Journal, XLI (March, 1941), 507-14. 

Presents data questioning the validity of the present tendency to reduce or 
eliminate nonpromotion in our schools as far as the effects on social and emo- 
tional adjustment are concerned. 

444. Carroll, Herbert A. “Intellectually Gifted Children: Their Charac- 

teristics and Problems,” Teachers College Record, XLII (December, 
1940), 212-27. 

Analyzes research on intellectually gifted children and presents the basic prin- 
ciples of an educational program adapted to their needs. ® 

445. Cook, Walter W. “Some Effects of the Maintenance of High Standards 

of Promotion,” Elementary School Jotmtal, XLI (February, 1941), 
430 - 37 - 

Compares the mean intelligence level, the achievement average, and the 
range of specific abilities of pupils in schools with high and low promotion rates. 

446. Crider, Blake. “Children Who Cannot Write,” Educational Administra- 1 

Hon and Supervision, XXVI (May, 1940), 363-71. 

Gives a careful analysis of factors contributing to failure to learn to write 
legibly. 

447. Donner, Arvin N. “A Survey of Students’ Concepts Cohcerning Lost and 

Found Property,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (December, 
1940), 288-99. 

Reports results of a test of the knowledge possessed by pupils, aged ten to 
twenty years, of statutory provisions concerning lost and found property. 

448. Gabel, Otto J. “The Effect of Definite versus Indefinite Quantitative 

Terms upon the Comprehension and Retention of Social Studies Ma- 
terial,” Journal of Experimental Education, IX (December, 1940), 
177-86. 

Reports that the "definite” method of presenting quantitative terms in the 
social studies is more effective than the “indefinite” method of presentation. 

' See also Items joo (Durrell) and 515 (Kirk) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the October, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 610 (Dickey) 
in the November, 1940, number; Items 2ir (Lamson), 212 {Meeting Special Needs of the 
Individual Child), 214 (Olson and Davis), and 217 (Roslow) in the April, 194I1 number 
of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 387 (Heck) in the May, rg4i, number and 
Item 476 {Mental Health in the Classroom) in the September, i94r, number of the School 
Revieu). 
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449, Gates, ARnruR I. "A Further Evaluation of Reading-Readiness Tests,” 

Elementary School Journal, XL (April, 1940), 577-91. 

An important contribution containing a report of the basic data underlying 
the validation of a series of reading-readiness tests. 

450. Hamalainen, Arthur E. “Evaluating Growth of Individual Children,” 

Elementary School Journal, XU (January, rg4i), 359-67. 

Reports the results of a study of methods of marking used in elementary schools 
of New York State and gives suggestions for improvement. 

.451. Lane, Robert Hill, The Teacher in Hu Modern Elementary School. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. Pp. viii-(-398. 

Contains a "charter for the elementary school” and discusses instructional 
procedures to achieve the purposes stated in the charter. 

452. McKown, Harry C., and Roberts, Alvin B. Audio-visual Aids to In- 
j struction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc., 1940. Pp, xiv+386. 

Contains many concrete illustrations of visual and auditory aids to instruction 
and discusses sources of materials and equipment. 

453. Mental Hygiene and Ileallh Education. Review of Educational Research, 

Vol. X, No. s. Washington: American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1940. Pp. 403-528. 

Reviews the literature in these fields for the period ending July, 1940, which 
deals with the problem of reducing deviations from the normal. 

454. PiSTOR, Frederick. “How Time Concepts Are Acquired by Children,” 

Educational Method, XX (November, 1940), 107-12. 

Discusses the results of experimental studies of the relation between matura- 
tion and the acquisition of time concepts by children. 

455. Pritchard, Miriam C. “The Psychology and Education of Subnormal 

Children,” Teachers College Record, XLII (December, 1940), 22S-38. 
Presents the results of scientific studies dealing with children of a low intellec- 
tual level and comments fully on the basic essentials of an educational program 
adapted to their needs, 

456. Psychological Tests and Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 

XI, No. I. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 
1941. Pp. 132. 

Reviews the literature in this field for the period January, 1938, to July, 1940. 
Valuable for supervisors and other persons interested in evaluation of the edu- 
cational product. 

457 ' Pulliam, Roscoe. “Promoting the Mental Health and Social Adjustment 
of Pupils,” Elementary School Journal, XLI (September, 1940), 28-37. 
Discusses tlie problem of adapting instructional procedures to differences 
among children in characteristics affecting mental health and social adjustment. 
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458. Radio and the Classroom. Report of the Radio Committee of the Depart- 

ment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Associ- 
ation. Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, 1940. Pp. 98, 

Contains a series oi helpful articles on the place oi radio in instruction at the 
elementary-school level. 

459. ReadiiKss for Learning. Compiled by Gertrude Hildreth. Bulletin of the 

Association for Childhood Education. Washington: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1941. Pp. 36. 

Contains a series of articles discussing readiness for reading, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, music skills, and writing, 

460. RtisSELt., David H. “Trends and Needs in the Study of Special Abilities 

and Disabilities,’’ Teachers College Record, XLII (December, 1940), 
239-49. 

Discusses recent developments in the field of educational diagnosis and indi- 
cates a series of problems that should be investigated. 

461. WmiER, Helen Leland. Psychiatric Clinics for Children. New York: 

Commonwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. xx-f-438. 

Describes the philosophy, practices, objectives, and achievements of clinical 
child psychiatry in the schools of the United States, with specie! reference to 
state programs. 

462. Wmy, Paul. “Some Considerations in the Education of Gifted Children,” 

Educational Adminislralion and Supervision, XXVI (October, 1940), 
S12-21. 

Points out that general intelligence alone is no measure of giftedness and that 
gifted children may be found at all levels of mental ability — an important fact 
to be borne in mind when grouping children. 

Supervision’ 

463. Barr, A. S. “The Wisconsin Study of Teaching Ability,” Journal of 

Educational Research, XXXIII (May, 1940), 671-84. 

A preliminary report on a study of teaching efficiency made at the University 
of Wisconsin, 

464. Brunner, Edmund de S. “How To Study a Community,” Teachers College 

Record, XLII (March, 1941), 483-92. 

Describes a procedure for making a community survey and comments on the 
values of such a study. 

' See also Item 603 (Bond) in the list of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 40 (Reavis) and 37 (Lange) 
in the January, 1941, number; Items 55 (Bosley) and 65 {Teacher Personnel) in the 
February, 1941, number; Items 181 (Tyler) and 215 (Grata) in the April, 1941, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 412 (Jackson) in the June, 1941, num- 
ber and Item 481 (Buros) in th e September, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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465. Bitckingham, B. R. “The Textbook in Use,” Harvard Educational Re- 

view, XI (March, 1941), 191-201. 

Discusses controversial issues in the field of textbook selection and points out 
the need for research on how to improve the textbook as a tool of learning and 
instruction. 

466. Caeley, Veena a. "Teacher Education in the Study of a Region,” 

Educational Method, XK (February, 1941), 226-35. 

Discusses the use of the “traveling seminar” and of conununity excursions as 
means of helping teachers to understand and utilize community resources. 

467. Davis, Robeet A., with the assistance of A. M. Vance and Hazel Tayloe. 

"The Teaching Problems of 1,075 Puhlic School Teachers,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, IX (September, 1940), 41-60. 

Contains a comparative analysis of teaching problems reported by a large 
number of teachers in elementary schools and in junior and senior high schools. 

468. Falk, Philip PI. “A Program of Evaluation for Improving Instructional 

Servicesfor a School Year,” EletwewfaryS'chooZ/oMmoijXLI (November, 
1940), 175-84. 

Presents a series of suggestions for evaluating various phases of the work of the 
school, including both administrative and instructional aspects. 

469. Faulkner, Ray. “Educational Research and Effective Art Teaching,” 

Journal of Experimental Education, IX (September, 1940), 9-22. 
Presents a summary of research bearing on a number of questions concerning 
the teaching of art. 

470. Foreman, Anna B. “A Report Card for Evaluating the Progress of the 

Whole Child,” Elementary School Journal, XLI (November, 1940), 195- 
205. 

Contains a detailed analysis of concrete acts of behavior that can be used to 
describe the reactions of elementary-school pupils as a basis for measuring 
their progress. 

471. Freeman, Frank N. “Co-operative Research with Adequate Support,” 

Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (January, 1941), 321-26. 
“Suggests a plan of co-operative research among individuals of like interests, 
adequately financed.” 

472. Gray, Hob, and Votaw, David F., Jr. Classroom Instruction. University 

of Texas Publication No. 4042. Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 
1940. Pp. 138. 

Reports the results of a survey of classroom instruction in 217 school systems 
of Texas and contains a guide to the experimental study of teaching pro- 
cedures. 
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473. Heaton, Kenneth L. “Summer Workshops for Teachers,” Currmlum 

Journal, XI (April, 1940), 152-56. 

Presents an analysis of the values and outcomes of the workshop as a device in 
training teachers in service. 

474. Heaton, Kenneth L. “Program of the Committee on Workshops,” 

Educalioml Method, XX (March, 194X), 292-96. 

Reports the development and present status of workshops as a teacher-training 
procedure, as well as trends in practices of workshops. 

475. Herrick, John H. “Outcomes of Systematic Evaluation,” Elementary 

School Journal, XLI (December, 1940), 257-68. 

Deals with favorable and unfavorable effects of systematic appraisal of edu- 
cational programs and discusses steps to be taken to improve the use of evalua- 
tion techniques. 

476. Jersild, Arthur T. “Characteristics of Teachers Who Are ‘Liked Best’ 

and 'Disliked Most,’ ” Journal of Experimental Education, IX (Decem- 
ber, 1940), 139-SX. 

Compares categories used by children and adults in describing the characteris- 
tics of teachers “liked” and “disliked.” 

477. Krause, L. W. “A Method of Noting and Evaluating Modern and Pro- 

gressive Practices in a Classroom,” Elementary School Journal, XLI 
(March, 1941), 521-32. 

Presents a carefully developed survey sheet consisting of a series of items to 
guide the observer in analyzing teaching. 

478. Lange, Paul W. “The Present Status of Textbook Legislation,” Elemen- 

tary School Journal, XLI (January, 1941), 368-80. 

Contains an analysis of laws affecting state, county, and district uniformity in 
the adoption of textbooks. 

479. Larson, Emil L. “Migration and Its Effect on Schools,” Elementary 

School Journal, XLI (December, 1940), 283-97. 

Presents data showing the extent of migration in the schools of Arizona and 
discusses the educational implications. 

480. Mathews, L. H. “An Item Analysis of Measures of Teaching Ability,” 

Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII (April, 1940), 576-80. 

Shows the very low discriminating value, when validated with measures of 
pupil growth, of most of the 1,675 items included in eleven purported measures 
of teaching ability. 

481. Neeley, Beta P. "Major Problems Confronting Rural Teachers,” Educa- 

tional Method, XX (January, 1941), 200-204. 

Reports instructional problems encountered by selected rural teachers during 
the time they were observed by their supervisors. 
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4S2. The ig 4 i Survey of the Maryland Public Schools and Teachers Colleges. 
Made by the Maryland State School Survey Commission to Governor 
Herbert R. O’Conor, Baltimore: Maryland State School Survey Com- 
mission (1114 Lexington Building), 1941. Pp, 424. 

Contains an analysis of practices in Maryland relating to curriculum and in- 
struction, supervision, administration, and the teachers’ colleges. Includes 
specific and detailed recommendations in each area. 

483. ScATES, Douglas E. “Assumptions Underlying Research Data,” Journal 

of Educational Research, XXXIV (December, 1940), 241-54. 

A critical statement concerning assumptions underlying the formulation of a 
problem for study, the admission of cases to the study, and the methods of 
quantification. 

484. Shannon, J. R. “Elements of Excellence in Teaching,” Educational Ad- 

ministration and Supervision, XXVII (March, 1941)1 168-76. 

Compares estimates, as made by supervisors, of characteristics of a large num- 
ber of excellent and poor teachers. 

485. Whitelaw, JohnB. “School-Community Co-operation and the Teacher,” 

Curriculum Journal, XI (May, 1940), 201-4. 

Gives an analysis of the kinds of information that should be gathered to form 
the basis of an intelligent co-operative attack by school and community on 
local educational matters. 

486. Whitelaw, John B, “Criteria for Evaluating tlie Effectiveness of Super- 

vision,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVII (January, 
1941), 29-38. 

Lists a series of items and questions under each criterion to be usedinapprais- 
ing the work of supervisors. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Pkogressive Education Changes Its METHODOLOcy.—No longer do the 
leaders of the Progressive Education Association speak and write of the child- 
centered school. Nine years ago George S. Counts stated vigorously in his pam- 
phlet, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? (John Day Pamphlets, No. ii. 
New York: John Day Co., 1932), that “Progressive education cannot place its 
trust in a child-centered school” (p, 10). Fast-moving events have forced the 
association to attempt to state its fundamental philosophy. For the first time 
we have an official philosophy of the movement. The May, 1941, issue of Pro- 
gressive Education contains a special committee report entitled “Progressive 
Education; Its Philosophy and Challenge” (pp. 3-28). In no uncertain terms 
we read: "The committee .... rejects the doctrine that the direction in which 
education should go, and the ends it should seek, are discernible in the child out 
of relation to the culture” (p. 5). Unequivocally the committee proposes that 
school programs should be “designed to develop in young people and in adults 
an intelligent appreciation of the democratic way of life and to foster attitudes 
and flexible habits essential to its practice” (p. 23). I-Iere is the full-fledged 
society-centered school. Since our democratic society itself is primarily con- 
cerned with “the rich development of individual personality” (p. 27), the new 
school is, at one and the same time, concerned with our great society and with 
each personality within its gates. 

In the light of this official statement of the philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion, it is interesting to examine a new book on method' which is the latest in a 
series of eight books on progressive teaching by its author. The extent to which 
the methodology is changing may be indicated by the fact that one-third of this 
book is devoted to the old-fashioned three R’s, renamed “Technical Experi- 
ences.” Moreover, a careful analysis of the book shows that purely incidental 
teaching of arithmetic, reading, and language skills is rejected as inadequate. 
Melvin points out that schools which have attempted to teach the number proc- 
esses incidentally, without drill, “have always failed to meet the needs of all the 
children” (p. 62). He suggests three practical ways of arranging satisfactory 
drill; (i) by the use of a textbook; (2) by the provision of number games, prac- 
tice pads, and workbooks; and (3) by the use of individualized drill materials, 
such as are used in Winnetka (pp. 63-66). The author regards the third plan as 
“probably the best which has ever been devised” (p. 66). 

' A. Gordon Melvin, Method for New Schools. New York; John Day Co., 1941. Pp. 
x-i-302. $2.95. 
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Although the author does not approve of specialized formal drill materials in 
beginning reading, he points out that experience charts in the children’s own 
words, as taken down by the teacher, and stories written for the children by the 
teacher embodying their common experiences will provide adequate drill for 
normal children in the early stages of learning to read. In the second stage, re- 
ferred to as the “period of rapid progress,” dozens of little books of first-grade 
reading difficulty must be available for individualized practice in using the “new 
power to read” (pp. 9S“96)- 

The author advocates the adoption of manuscript writing, mainly because it 
will reduce the time needed for formal lessons in handwriting; but he retains one 
formal lesson a week in handwriting with attention centered on analysis and 
criticism, follow'ed by directed practice. In addition, he suggests that “special 
group practice may be provided for children who are falling behind a natural 
standard for their age” (p. no). 

In the case of spelling, Melvin states the position that “the true spelling les- 
sons are those which are incidental to reading and writing” (p. 116); but the 
bulk of the chapter on spelling is devoted to a discussion of drill. Again he com- 
mends the Winnetka plan as being “as satisfactory a scheme as any yet pro- 
posed” (p. 1 1 7) . This is a plan for individualized drill on a carefully selected list 
of some three thousand words. 

Space does not permit an analysis of the third of the book devoted to “Artistic 
Experiences.” Music is described as “the most neglected area of modern educa- 
tion” (p. 140). The author points out that “one of the difficult things for teach- 
ers is to keep hands off in children’s art work” (p. 18s). 

The remaining third of the book is used in presenting “A Whole View of 
Method,” with personality as “the organizing core of experience,” and the other 
two types of experiences, “Scientific Experiences” and “Social Experiences.” 

The theme which runs throughout the book is well stated in the title of the 
concluding chapter, “One Child, One Learning.” The author repeatedly points 
out that “the fundamental premise of aE method [is] that learning is one” 
(p. 290) and that “the unity of learning is the unity of the personality” (p. 5). 

In the present state of the social studies in the elementary schools, the author 
finds that “the content of the social studies is poorly understood and poorly 
recognized,” with the result that he finds it “impossible to set forth levels of 
growth or areas of study” (p. 288). In the opinion of the reviewer, this failure to 
deal more adequately with the social studies is weE-nigh a fatal weakness. When 
the school is actuaEy becoming society-centered, it is unfortunate that the au- 
thor seems to know nothing of the rich new materials that are being provided 
through the enterprise of publishers, who have found many competent authors. 
Unfortunate, too, is his lack of acquaintance with the fine work in the social 
studies in many public-school systems. In fairness it must be admitted that 
Melvin stresses the importance of democratic living in the school, the value of 
discovering the community, and the usefulness of the concept of regionalism. 
It remains for someone else to implement the society-centered elementary 
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school. The Educational Policies Commission has done this job efEectively for 
secondary schools in Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book of Civic 
Education. The latest volume prepared by the Commission, entitled The Educa- 
tion of Free Men in American Democracy, provides the charter for the social 
studies. The elementary school must play a large part in the new program of 
educating free men. It is ready and willing; in fact, it is already functioning 
effectively in many centers of progressive public education. 

The author draws heavily on the writings of Carleton Washburne and other 
authorities on progressive education. Footnotes adequately indicate his sources, 
and a brief bibliography of fourteen titles will enable the reader to carry on fur- 
ther reading in the field. 

The reviewer recommends this book in spite of its serious inadequacy in 
treating “Social Experiences.” The author has maintained his leadership in the 
methodology of progressive education by this latest addition to his books in the 
field. Its greatest value may prove to be the clear recognition that incidental 
learning of the three R's is not enough. The reviewer believes that incidental 
learning is just as inadequate in the other three fields as in the “Technical Ex- 
periences” of reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. 

Arthur K. Loomis 

Public Schools 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Education and Scientific Thinking. — The myth of Prometheus, who stole 
fire from the gods and took it to men, constitutes the background for the title of 
the thirteenth volume in the lecture series of Kappa Delta Pi,‘ honor society in 
education. The ability to think, to think scientifically, is the enterprise outlined 
in this publication as the work of the contemporary Prometheus, and upon the 
accomplishment of this task depends, in large measure, the advance of democ- 
racy, both political and industrial. 

In expanding and supporting this thesis, the autlior, a well-known professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia University, defines what he means 
by scientific thinking, explains its function in a democratic society, discusses the 
technique of instruction in this important area, and considers some of the more 
common difficulties to be encountered in the furtherance of the program. 

The complacency of those responsible for public-school instruction should be 
shaken considerably by certain statements in this book. For example, after a 
discussion of general intelligence and certain weaknesses in the teaching of math- 
ematics, Professor Bryson comments significantly: “It would seem only prudent 
and intelligent on our own part to make an honest trial of teaching all children 
to tliink straight before we blame failure to do so on native incapacity” (p. 42)- 
Again, in regard to children whose keen imagination might be supposed by some 
to be a handicap to clear thinking, the author concludes: “For one child who is 

' Lyman Bryson, The New Prometheus. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. New 
York; Macmillan Co., ig4i. Pp. x-f-ioS. $r.oo. 
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really so responsive to the stimuli of his senses and so vibrant in his nerves that 
he must feel only and respond only with feeling, I believe that there are hundreds 
who are led into a mush-fibered helplessness by bad teaching” (p. 43). 

Bryson’s leadership in the field of adult education has given him the requisite 
background to include in this volume a consideration of the improvement of 
scientific thinking among adults. He points out that, of eighty million voters in 
this country, fewer than eleven million have been graduated from secondary 
schools and fewer than three million attended college. The average education 
of the population of the United States is a seventh-grade education. The author 
insists that, if adults of today are to understand history, are to deal intelligently 
with social, industrial, and governmental problems, are not to be misled by 
propaganda, and are to protect themselves against despotism in its many forms, 
they need much greater facility in the art of thinking than they now possess. 

Professor Bryson is convinced that effective thinking is frequently balked by 
a lack of knowledge. He believes that this lack can be met, first, by teaching 
people to read and, second, by making books available to all ; “'We need to teach 

our people to be readers of books we need to get men to think of reading 

as an expression of their own needs and purposes. We need a functional idea of 
reading so that men will turn naturally to books as tools for their own purposes” 
(p. 90). 

It is quite possible that readers of these lectures will feel that the author has 
excessively emphasized certain points. His preference for books as the basis of 
adult education rather than newspapers, magazines, and the radio is an illus- 
tration of this emphasis. Some readers may feel, too, that many of the progres- 
sive schools are more successful in teaching pupils to think than Professor Bry- 
son would seem to acknowledge. Certainly, however, no one can object to the 
high value that he places on the art of scientific thinking. The clarion caU for 
more emphasis on this essential in education should strike a responsive chord. 

Flovd T. GooniER 

Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 

Meeting the Peoblems oe Nonpromotion. — From the time of the publica- 
tion of the book entided Laggards in Our Schools by Leonard P. Ayres in 1909, 
teachers and administrators in both the elementary- and the secondary-school 
fields have been concerned with the problems centering in the progress of pupils 
in their school work. In recent years numerous studies have dealt with the 
various aspects of promotion and nonpromotion, each concerned more or less 
with specific situations. In a Teachers College publication' Saunders has at- 
tempted, with commendable success, to evaluate briefly some of the research 
studies dealing with promotion at the elementary-school level. 

' Carleton M. Saunders, Promotion or Failure for the Elementary School Pupil? New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp, viii-f 78. $1.25. 
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In a readable book of less than a hundred pages, divided into six chapters, the 
causes of nonpromotion have been analyzed from the reports of state and city 
school systems, from school surveys, from questionnaire studies involving large 
and small school systems, and from the personal opinions of school administra- 
tors in various sections of the United States. From the analysis of the studies of 
promotional practices in various school systems, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that, while the most common cause of pupil failure and nonpromotion 
was that “children fell short in subject-matter achievement” (p. 22), there were 
other underlying causes and values or purposes of nonpromotion. Further anal- 
ysis of the causes or reasons ascribed for nonpromotion in the investigations re- 
ported resulted in a grouping under seven headings; “insufficient achievement, 
inadequate mentality, insufficient attendance, imperfect health, out-of-school 
causes, lack of emotional stability, inappropriate administrative practices” (p. 
23). Means of correcting these negative factors are suggested in a check list of 
“Suggested Personnel and Methods for a 100 Per Cent Promotional Policy or 
Practice” (pp. 57-65). 

In the discussion of 100 per cent promotion the author states that “it is evi- 
dent that many school superintendents believe in a 100 per cent promotional 
policy but few practice it” (p. 55). 

After dealing with the causes of nonpromotion as these have been presented 
in the light of educational research, mental hygiene, the philosophy of education, 
and lay literature, the author comes to the conclusion that “nonpromotion has 
no place in a school in which children are properly motivated and work to the 
limit of their individual capacities. Children who do not work to such a degree 
show signs of maladjustment which should become a challenge to the school, to 
the home, and to the community” (p. 44). 

It is to be noted that, while the author places on the teacher the major re- 
sponsibility for promotion, there are many factors involved which are beyond 
the control of the teacher and the school authorities. With this fact in mind an 
additional chapter dealing more at length with the implementation of methods 
for establishing a system of 100 per cent promotion would have been well re- 
ceived by educational practitioners. As previously stated, the book is readable, 
is accurately documented, and presents several pages of a carefully selected 
bibliography. Classroom teachers and administrative officers will find it profit- 
able to read this study on the causes of nonpromotion. 


WiLUAM J. Hamilton 

Public Schools 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Amkrican Edtoation in Outlying Areas. — Students of comparative edu- 
cation will read with interest and profit the latest contribution of Charles F. 

* Charles F. Reid, Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions of the United 
Slates, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 825. New York: Teachers 
CoEege, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xxvi-|-S94. $3.83. 
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Reid. This study is a critical and comprehensive treatment of education in all 
the territories and outlying possessions of the United States. The areas included 
are Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands. One chapter is devoted to each of these areas. In addition, 
there are an introduction treating “The Problems of Empire,” one chapter de- 
voted to “A Comparison of the Territories with the Forty-eight States,” a final 
chapter entitled “A Critique and a Summary,” and an excellent bibliography. 

On the whole the book is very readable. Pertinent findings and recommenda- 
tions are given. One hundred and thirty-nine tables are included. However, the 
reader wiU regret that the book contains no maps for the seven areas under dis- 
cussion. 

Providing educational facilities for dependent territories raises a large number 
of problems. For example, what shall be the policy of the suzerain country? 
The traditional practice has been to develop the educational program for the 
newly acquired areas without adequate regard for their own cultural background 
and needs. This policy, the policy of assimilation, has been found to have serious 
defects. Today a policy of greater adaptation to local environments is being 
gradually worked out. Some of the issues involved are the language of instruc- 
tion, the curriculum and course of study, the character of administration and 
supervision, the preparation of teachers, and the financial support of the public- 
school system. 

A few pertinent statements pointing out some of the problems of each of the 
seven areas may serve to characterize the situation in the schools of these areas. 

In Alaska a reorganization of the territorial school system is needed, for the 
method of financing is unsatisfactory; the curriculums fail to meet the needs of 
the majority of the pupils; insufficient attention is given vocational education; 
there is no adequate provision for in-service training of teachers nor any legal 
method of salary increases ; and many rural areas suffer from lack of gymnasiums 
and play methods. 

In Hawaii important limitations militate against equality of educational op- 
portunities, chief among which are the selective principle of admission to Grades 
IX and X, the system of book rental and other fees, and the maintenance of 
English-Standard schools for children who can speak English well. 

In Puerto Rico the size and the character of the population have a pronounced 
bearing on public education; the agricultural character of the island’s economy 
has made it increasingly difficult for the dense population to support itself. 

In Guam education suffers from the undefined political status of the popula- 
tion and from the fact that the island is under naval administration. 

In American Samoa, Western values and standards cannot be applied be- 
cause of the hold which the indigenous culture stiE has over the people. 

In the Canal Zone white children are afforded educational opportunities 
through the junior-college level, while Negro children have no opportunities be- 
yond Grade VIII. 

In the Virgin Islands straitened economic circumstances hinder educational 
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progress. Although conditions have improved in recent years, some of the con- 
ditions which still prevail are a concentration of agricultural land in the hands of 
a small proportion of the population] a small number of home-owners; congested, 
insanitary living conditions; and the steady departure of males from the islands 
in the economically productive years of their lives. 

Summarizing the factors basic to the improvement of education in the terri- 
tories and outlying possessions, Reid believes tlie following conditions are neces- 
sary: 

The formulation of an educational philosophy which is related to an appropriate 
social philosophy; increased financial support of the public schools; the appointment of 
professional educators to administrative positions; an improvement in the true pro- 
fessional status of the teacher; a curriculum formulated in hne with an appropriate edu- 
caUonal philosophy referred to above; a body of research, based upon comprehensive 
surveys, which will reveal the social and educational problems of the several areas; a 
federal division or office competent to deal with the social and educational problems in 
the territories [p. 566I. 

The value of this study has been recognized in the report Public Education in 
the Territories and Outlying Possessions (Staff Study No. 16. Prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Education. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1939), in the preparation of which Reid co-operated with Lloyd E. Blauch. The 
present study is a more comprehensive and more detailed contribution to our 
knowledge of the problems of education in the territories and outlying posses- 
sions of the United States and should for many years serve as a valuable guide 
to the solution of those problems. 

Earl K. Hillbrand 

University of Wichita ' 

Wichita, Kansas 
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School and Community Relationships 

T he traditional concept of the place of the school in the com- 
munity was that of an isolated agency with a specific, limited 
task. This concept grew out of the conditions of pioneer life, in 
which many of the educational responsibilities now assumed by the 
school were carried on by the community itself and in which the 
schools function was to train young people in the three R's. 

Recently there has been much interest in developing a more effec- 
tive relationship between the work of the school and the commu- 
nity. In the first place, the modern conception of curriculum and of 
learning stresses the importance of firsthand experience in the com- 
munity. Second, the changes in our social organization have im- 
posed on education the task of providing types of training which 
were formerly obtained by normal living in a community. Thus 
training for work, health education, citizenship education, and train- 
ing for wise recreation are now thought to be the functions of the 
school, whereas formerly the home and the simple, neighborhood 
organization of the community cared effectively enough for these 
needs. With this enlarged concept of the function of education has 
come the realization that the task is too complex to be carried on 
within the four walls of the school. Hence alert educators every- 

8i 
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where have been looking for ways in which to use the community 
more effectively, as well as for means of bringing about more active 
participation of community leaders in the total job of educating, 
young people. There are numerous ways in which the work of the 
school and the community can be brought closer together. The most 
familiar method is to employ community resources for the purpose 
of “vitalizing” the curriculum or for securing information not avail- 
able in books. The use of trips and excursions is now a commonplace 
procedure in most schools. Recently, however, the explorations of 
the school’s place in the community and of the school’s use of the 
community have gone much further. 

Shidy of the communily Many schools have recognized that wise 
carried on iy the teachers use of community resources is not pos- 
sible on the basis of accidental knowledge 
of the community which individual teachers may have. Systematic 
studies of the community by the teachers have been found necessary, 
particularly in schools where an effort is being made to develop cur- 
riculums to meet the needs of young people and of the community. 
Several teacher-training institutions, such as the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University, have recognized this need and have 
incorporated systematic community studies in their teacher-training 
programs. Local school systems also have occasionally made at- 
tempts to acquaint their teachers with their communities. A com- 
munity study carried on by the Cincinnati public schools was de- 
scribed in that system’s official publication. Better Teaching, and was 
commented on in the March, 1941, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 

Another effort in this direction is represented by a mimeographed 
pamphlet on “Community Resources” issued by the Des Moines, 
Iowa, public schools. The pamphlet, compiled by Lyle Flanagan, 
Alice Myers, and Geraldine Rendleman, contains a survey of com- 
munity resources to be used in conducting school excursions. The 
purpose and the story of the project are set forth in the Foreword: 

Trends in education have revealed a need for a better understanding by both 
educator and pupil of the communities in which they live. For some time 
teachers have used community resources, but no systematic or uniform ap- 
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proach towaid fhe use of all xesoutces has ever been made. The following mate- 
rial has been compiled through the co-operation of school and community people 
in order that there may be: (i) a more thorough survey of all community re- 
sources which have educational value; (2) a better classification to enable the 
community to make definite and effective contributions; (3) an opportunity for 
the community to work systematically and harmoniously in the educational 
program of Des Moines; (4) a better understanding by teachers and pupils of 
their particular community; (s) co-operative team workj because of a better 
acquaintance between school and community people, for the most effective edu- 
cational program possible and for a common meeting ground in assuming the 
responsibilities of education. 

The thinking, as expressed in the purposes of this project, has been present 
for some time in the minds of both community and school people. On a number 
of occasions, both groups have expressed a sincere desire for the creation of a 
definite organization through which common problems and responsibilities 
could be met co-operatively. School groups, as opportunities have presented 
themselves, have studied this matter. 

In September, 1939, the presidents or appointed representatives of seventeen 
school groups were called together. The proposal for such an organization was 
presented to them with the request that in each case they present the matter to 
their respective groups in order that each group might decide whether or not it 
wished to work on such a plan. Practically all groups approved the proposal and 
either elected or appointed two representatives who would actually carry on the 
work. 

This group, composed of the representatives of the co-operating school 
groups, then faced the task of bringing in a representative and willing com- 
munity body. A list of some sixty community organizations was made to which 
letters of explanation and invitation were sent. 

The survey of the community was made by the co-operative ef- 
fort of forty-seven community and seventeen school organizations. 
Information was assembled regarding the resources available in the 
following areas: business, consumer education, government, health, 
industry, intercultural relations, practical and fine arts, public wel- 
fare, recreation, religion, and safety. 

For each of the sources or agencies listed, information is given to 
show whether excursions are permitted and how many persons may 
be included; whether guest speakers, demonstrations, or visual aids 
can be obtained; and what form of pupil participation is possible. 

The compilers of the pamphlet recognize that a survey of this type 
is useful only as a starter. Each year revisions are needed, and new 
material must be added if the handbook is to retain its usefulness. 
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They also point out that each school, in addition to using this hand- 
book, needs to study its particular district in greater detail according 
to its special curriculum needs, 

A hand-book informing An important phase of school-commu- 
parents about the school nity relationship is the intelligence of the 

clientele about what is going on in the 
school. Often the education of parents is thought of as a one-way 
road, namely, that of acquainting the parents with the program of 
the school. Frequently also the exclusive motive of such education 
is to gain public support, financial and otherwise. The Handbook for 
Parents issued recently by the Virginia Program for Improving In- 
struction envisages more far-reaching results. In the Foreword, Sid- 
ney B . I-Iall, the state superintendent of public instruction, expresses 
the hope that the handbook will be instrumental in developing 
closer co-operation for meeting the needs of pupils and in creating 
the basis for more active participation of parents and laymen in the 
development of the program of the schools: 

Among those who are concerned with meeting the educational needs of chil- 
dren and youth, there is increasing recognition of the importance of the con- 
tribution of the home and the community to an effective program of education. 
The school is only one of the educational agencies of our society and, therefore, 
cannot perform the whole task; the home, the community, the church, as well 
as the school, have their educational responsibilities. The school, with its pro- 
fessionally trained personnel, is the agent of the parents to help them educate 
their children, which, in the last analysis, is the responsibility of the parent. 

In addition to this responsibility which suggests the need for close relation- 
ship of parents to the school and its program, another reason for close relation- 
ship is the contribution whicli parents and lay citizens can make to the school 
program. Parents know children, their own and others, and this knowledge, if 
available, can help the school meet Intelligently the needs of children 

In recognition of the responsibility of parents for the education of their chil- 
dren and in appreciation of the valuable contributions which parents and lay 
citizens can make to the development of a sound and effective program of educa- 
tion, the Virginia Program for Improving Instruction has sought from its be- 
ginning to enlist the active participation of parents and laymen in the study, 
discussion, and planning which that program has involved. In keeping with that 
desire, this bulletin has been prepared so that by studying and discussing the 
questions which it contains, parents and laymen may understand the purposes 
and practices of the Virginia Program, may make their contributions in the 
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light of their experience and wisdom, and may help with planning and putting 
into operation, in co-operation with the school people, a sound and effective pro- 
gram of education for the children and youth of Virginia. 

The handbook is intended for the use of study groups and is de- 
voted to answering questions “frequently raised by parents and 
other interested persons .... and by teachers.” The materials deal- 
ing with these questions, including brief bibliographies, were pre- 
pared by a group of parents, elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers and principals, supervisors, superintendents of schools, and 
members of the staff of the State Department of Education. Among 
the topics discussed are the following: “The Three R’s,” “Disci- 
pline,” “Home Work,” “Evaluation,” “Changes in Instructional Pro- 
cedures, ” “College Preparation,” and “Preparation for Jobs.” Each 
topic contains a brief discussion of a series of questions. For illus- 
tration we quote what the handbook has to say on the meaning 
of discipline: . 

As we have come to understand better how children grow and learn, and have 
sought to modify the program of the school in light of that understanding, “dis- 
cipline” has come to have a different meaning and purpose. Formerly, control 
was enforced by some authority outside the child, such as the teacher, for the 
purpose of maintaining an order which would not interfere with the uniform 

routine of recitation and drill It was assumed, moreover, that, if children, 

as we said, “learned to obey” when they were young, they would acquire the 
self-control needful for successful living when they grew up and the outside 
control was removed. In the modem school, however, it is believed that, if a 
child is to become an intedigently self-controlled adult, he must have practice in 
controlling himself as he grows up. Just as reading, writing, and arithmetic must 
be taught, so must the proper use of freedom, or self-control, be taught. 

Other topics discussed under the problem of discipline are as fol- 
lows: “What Is Happening to Discipline?” “Is It Good for Children 
To Be Made To ‘Buckle Down’ to Something Hard?” “Are Children 
Permitted To Do as They Please in School?” “Does the Modern 
School Teach Children To Respect Authority?” “To What Extent 
Should Grown People Tell Children What To Do?” “Does the 
Child’s Home Life Influence His Behavior in School?” “Do Chil- 
dren Play Too Much in School?” “Does Present-Day Teaching 
Make Children Lazy?” “Should Children Have a Part in Planning 
What They Are To Do?” “Do Pupils Run the School?” 
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The handbook should be enlightening reading for all persons who 
receive questions from parents, as well as for those whose concern it 
is to develop an intelligent public opinion toward school practices 
which deviate from the traditional. 

Community councils aid Wliile it is widely recognized that the 
in educational planning total job of education for today’s needs 

is too big to be carried on adequately by 
the school alone, the older concept of the school as the exclusive 
agency for education is hard to dispel. In his article “Educational 
Adjustments Necessitated by Changing Ideological Concepts,” 
which appeared in the September number of the Elementary School 
Journal, Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago, spoke of community planning councils 
as agencies which could assure the co-ordination of the various com- 
munity resources in providing a comprehensive education for young 
people. 

That the idea of a community-wide organization for educational 
purposes is not merely an idle dream is shown by several recent 
efforts to form community councils. The experiments being con- 
ducted by the Home Economics Education Service of the United 
States OfB.ce of Education in four representative communities to 
explore the possibilities of community organization afford one illus- 
tration. In an article entitled “Community Organization for Family 
Life Education,” which appeared in School Life, Edna P. Amidon 
and Muriel W. Brown describe the general plan. 

The purpose is to bring into existence, under the leadership of the 
school, community councils representing a cross-section of commu- 
nity interests relating to family life. It is the business of these coun- 
cils to study local conditions affecting family life, to discover the 
common problems and needs of local families, and to work through 
existing organizations to interpret these needs and find ways of meet- 
ing them. Such a councE is not “just another organization” identi- 
fied with some special program. It is a clearing-house of ideas. 

The results of these experiments so far seem to have been better 
than was expected. In addition to such general consequences as im- 
proved community relationships and better appreciation of the role 
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of family life in democracy, the experiments boast several other 
tangible outcomes, for example, the provision of better play facilities 
for children of all ages, exploration of privately financed housing 
improvements, changes in the programs of family education, and the 
improvement of report cards to parents. 

Another interesting example of educational effort on a commu- 
nity-wide basis is described in a recent pamphlet entitled Community 
Organisation for Health Education, which is a report of the Commit- 
tee on Community Organization for Health Education of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. The report consists of examples of 
community organization in thirty-one counties and cities distributed 
over fourteen states. The study was undertaken because of the reali- 
zation that, although each of the separate agencies interested in 
health might be functioning well, certain health needs were not ade- 
quately met because these needs were not considered on a com- 
munity-wide basis. 

It is now recognized that even with an adequate program of sanitation, 
immunization, and law enforcement, the community cannot achieve its maxi- 
mum health without a thoroughgoing program of health education. Such a pro- 
gram should touch each segment of the community, in accordance with its na- 
ture and needs. . . . . 

It would seem logical, therefore, for school systems, health departments, and 
private agencies to work together in finding such problems and in moving to- 
ward their solution 

Some of the weaknesses of a program which is not based on community 
planning are immediately apparent. Such a program is likely to be one of special 
interests, in which neither the differing needs of various areas within the com- 
munity nor the requirements for different educational methods are recog- 
nized 

In any community there are to be found many agencies for health. Each 
conducts its activities in its own chosen sphere. Each approaches the public for 
financial aid by direct or indirect means, and each carries on some form Of 
health education, These agencies include the health department, the public 
schools, private agencies working with youth, and a host of associations inter- 
ested in specific diseases or health needs. Unless there is some co-ordination, 
their separate and discrete health-education programs are not likely to provide 
complete coverage of the community’s health problems 

In other words, unless there is joint examination of community-health prob- 
lems, a joint evaluation of them, and joint planning for their solution, the health- 
education program of the community will be determined by individuals and 
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groups, each with special interests to serve. The result may be incompleteness, 
overemphasis, or duplication. Hence there is need for some form of community 
organization for health education, which will see the task as a whole and allow 
each group to undertake those activities which it can best carry out. 

Three types of organization are described : (i) those initiated by 
the schools, (2) those initiated by the health department, and (3) 
those started under joint sponsorship. In most of the programs de- 
scribed in the report, the results show actual improvement in health 
care of the community. Thus the 1940 report of Bulloch County, 
Georgia, lists the following impressive array of accomplishments: 

1. Hookworm among school children reduced from 60 per cent to less than 28 
per cent. 

2. Over 94 per cent of the school children immunized against typhoid fever. 

3. Over 90 per cent of the school children vaccinated against smallpox. 

4. Over 90 per cent of the children under six years of age immunized against 
diphtheria. 

3. No cases of typhoid fever for one year. 

( 3 . No cases of smallpox for two years. 

7. More than 3,300 sanitary pit privies built since 1936. 

8. Well-balanced lunches served in nine of thirteen schools. 

9. In all grammar grades and in junior high school, the children wash their 
hands before lunch and eat in an orderly manner. 

10. All but two schools meet sanitary requirements for drinking water. 

11. Septic tanks installed in five schools. 

12. Septic tanks installed in twenty-four houses during 1939. 

13. Four public water supplies improved. 

14. Commercial houses surveyed for rat-proofing program. 

13. Malaria control under way — 10,000 feet of ditching, 3,860 feet of paved 
ditching, and 23 acres of swamp drainage. 

16. Dairies selling milk in Statesboro, the county seat, meet standards for 
Grade A milk. 

17. Approximately 49 per cent of rural homes screened. 

18. Approximately 40 per cent of homes have installed sanitary toilet facilities. 

Another illustration of a community-wide attack on the problems 
of education is the proposed community self-survey of Chicago 
Heights and Bloom Township in Illinois. The tentative plans pre- 
pared by the school superintendents, Ben A. Sylla and Raymond D. 
Meade, suggest that “the University of Chicago under the sponsor- 
ship of its Department of Education assist the community by pro- 
viding the technical leadership and guidance in making the survey. 
Most of the work of collecting the data should be done by local indi- 
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viduals and groups.” Some of the outcomes expected of such a self- 
survey are as follows : 

(i) Formulation of a more adequate program for (0) reducing juvenile de- 
linquency and (b) expediting the satisfactory disposition of delinquency cases; 
(2) development of a community-wide recreation program; (3) establishment of 
an adequate occupational-adjustment service; (4) development through co- 
operative means of acceptable objectives for the schools of the community; 
(5) development of a school program designed to implement the objectives 
agreed upon; and (6) organization of a program of adult education. 

Of these outcomes, co-operative formulation of educational objec- 
tives and planning of the school program to accord with the objec- 
tives are of special importance. While schools usually are glad to be 
given community co-operation for whatever programs they have 
established, few schools as yet are willing to take the counsel of the 
community in determining educational policy. 

Impressive also is the variety of community groups whose co- 
operation the sponsors of the plan hope to obtain. Among those 
listed appear the names not only of the welfare and service agencies, 
usually interested in education, but also such groups as the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Trades and Labor Council, the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, the Bloom Township Branch of the Cook 
County Farm Bureau, and patriotic organizations — the American 
Legion, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Realistic education for Teachers who are interested in exploring 
living in a community the possibility of community action by 

pupils should look into the pamphlet 
called Community Action and the School by Lloyd Allen Cook., pub- 
lished by the College of Education of the Ohio State University. 
Through a series of brief, illustrative cases of community action, 
Mr. Cook develops the thesis that “we can do better in community 
contacts than we have done.” He maintains that pupils’ experiences 
in studying communities should not be limited to “the kind of status 
studies which end in the gathering of so many inert facts for which 
there is no particular value or use. Our need is to see the community 
in action, to learn how things work.” 

These [community] processes should be brought into the curnculum in a 
more realistic sense than is generally tme. This does not mean that little chil- 
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dren should be overly burdened with the ills and woes of a community’s less 
fortunate families or that high-school youngsters should be put on the picket 
lines. It means only that education/or community life is education in commu- 
nity living and that this should take the form of a series of graded experiences. 

While Mr. Cook emphatically stresses the need of community 
action for the sake of realistic education in community living, he 
does not overlook the rather too common difficulties encountered by 
teachers attempting to initiate pupils into some form of realistic 
community education. Among the illustrative cases there are sev- 
eral in which, the teacher was “stumped by the little things .... 
that should never have happened had we been a bit wiser in our 
planning” : 

At a school deep in an urban slum, a group of third-graders was busily 
examining a Guernsey cow and calf. These children had never before seen such 
animals in the flesh, and they were having the time of their life. Inside their 
classroom, on tables and desks and the blackboard, was as pretty a lesson on 
“A Plan for Our Farm” as one could hope to see. Here, indeed, were realism 
and imagination in teaching. But the aftermath was not so encouraging, One 
dairy had protested the publicity given its competitor which had furnished the 
cow and calf, lodging a vigorous complaint with the school board. We can laugh 
off such nonsense, to be sure, but that teacher could not. Her job was en- 
dangered. 

Exchange or Protessional Workers with 
Other American Republics 

T he Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State is 
anxious to develop with the Latin-American republics an ex- 
change of students, teachers, and workers in other professions. A 
circular letter has been sent to universities, asking for names of per- 
sons qualified for service in the other American republics. The fol- 
lowing qualifications have been set up: “Speaking knowledge of 
Spanish or Portuguese, preferably some firsthand knowledge of the 
other American republics, a pleasing personality, organizing ability, 
qualities of leadership, ability to adjust to new situations, a person 
representative of the best in American life.” The letter states also 
that “the salary range for these positions would be from $2,600 to 
$6,500. It is expected that a certain number of these positions will 
become available in the immediate future.” While the positions are 
preferably for the period of the emergency, it may be possible to 
arrange for one-year appointments. 
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British Teachers To Study American History 
A PPARENTLY British educators not only are “carrying on” but are 
-/x undertaking new projects as well, in spite of the war. A brief 
note appearing in the London Journal of Education tells of one such 
project. 

The Board of Education are impressed with the fact that British children are 
much less well Informed about the history, life, and achievements of the United 
States of America than are American children about the history, life, and 
achievements of Great Britain. Accordingly, the Board of Education are ar- 
ranging a number of short courses on the United States of America, their past 
history and current problems, for teachers in all types of schools. The lecturers 
at the courses will include Americans of distinction, as well as British subjects 
with wide and recent experience of the United States. Six such courses, each of 
four or five days’ duration, have already been arranged and will be held in 
London, Oxford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leeds, Exeter, and Aberystwyth be- 
tween the end of July and the beginning of September. Further courses will be 
arranged later in the year in other parts of the country. 

The Three R’s for the Draetees 

A RECENT number of the Survey Midmonthly carries a news note 
summarizing the efforts to provide draftees with a “functional 
knowledge” of the tool subjects. Apparently not all the men re- 
sponding to the draft qualify for the minimum army requirement of 
a fourth-grade education. 

Classes in reading, writing, and arithmetic have been organized for service- 
men at Fort Jackson, South Carolina. Four classes are scheduled weekly, with 
two sessions of two hours each on Wednesdays and Fridays. The teaching staff 
is composed of twenty-five teachers of the state W.P.A. educational program 
and the State Department of Adult Education. Attendance is compulsory for 
draftees who lack “functional knowledge” of the tool subjects The Co- 

lumbia, South Carolina, newspaper, The State, recently reported that three- 
fourths of the Negro men and one- third of the whites who responded to the draft 
call in South Carolina have had to be exempted because they were illiterate, 
semi-illiterate, or lacked the minimum army requirement of a fourth-grade edu- 
cation In New York City, the W.P.A. adult-education program has de- 

veloped a test designed to standardize the examination of inductees to meet the 
army’s requirement of a fourth-grade education or its equivalent. The test was 
tried out on 234 fourth-grade pupils in four public schools and the results used 
to determine the passing grade for inducteesi Local selective-service boards will 
refer men in need of further English education to special courses, which will be 
given free under the direction of the W.P.A. adult-education program. 

Hilda Taba 
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Here and There among the Schools 

T he reports herewith presented relate to four significant prob- 
lems of common interest to teachers and administrative officers 
of elementary schools. These include an example of the enrichment 
of the music program in the small schools of a county in West Vir- 
ginia, the results of a study of the high-school records of graduates of 
different types of rural schools in one Indiana township, an account 
of a New Mexico teacher’s plan for the improvement of speech 
among the cliildren of her sixth-grade class, and the description of a 
New England superintendent’s bulletin addressed to parents of chil- 
dren who are about to enter school for the first time. 

Using the radio to teach Superintendent Olin C. Nutter, of the 
music in country schools Cabell County, West Virginia, public- 

school system, favored the Elementary 
School Journal with a copy of the report of Claren Peoples, director 
of vocal music, which describes a plan inaugurated last year for the 
use of the radio in music instruction in the county schools. Since 
West Virginia is a county-unit state, the director of music is con- 
cerned with the teaching of music in both rural and urban schools. 
Naturally the more serious problems are encountered in the effort 
to provide a varied program in the one- and two-room schools, 
where the facilities for music instruction are relatively Ihnited. With 
the generous co-operation of Station WSAZ in Huntington, the direc- 
tor is allowed radio time twice each week for the presentation of a 
fifteen-minute lesson especially designed to enrich the music pro- 
gram of the small rural schools. Each lesson is planned to include 
four stimulating activities, namely, singing familiar songs, learning 
a new rote song, rhythmic expression, and directed listening. The 
necessary time and the facilities of the radio station are provided free 
of charge. 

Success in high school of Under the township organization of pub- 
pupils from differently lie schools in Indiana, many sizable con- 
organized rural schools solidated schools are providing instruc- 
tion for large numbers of children, many 
of whom would otherwise be attending small schools such as those 
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which characterize rural education in areas where consolidation has 
not been effected. Existing consolidations in many townships, how- 
ever, do not comprise all the schools in rural territory, and the one or 
more high schools in such townships regularly receive each year some 
entering Freshmen from consolidated elementary schools and others 
from one-teacher schools. Principal Floyd Kennedy, of the Scotts- 
burg Consolidated School, one of the two consolidated elementary 
schools in the township whose graduates usually enter the Scotts- 
burg High School, recently reported the results of a study of the 
marks recorded for the pupils in the last five Freshman classes of 
this high school. The motive for Mr. Kennedy’s study was the de- 
termination of the comparative success in first-year high-school 
work of the pupils who entered from the consolidated schools and 
those who came from one-room rural schools. The comparison was 
made in terms of teachers’ marks expressed in percentages. 

During the five-year period reviewed, there were 177 graduates 
from the consolidated schools and 150 from the one-room schools 
whose records were available for both semesters of their Freshman 
high-school year. Averaging the marks of the two groups in their 
first year of high-school work, Mr. Kennedy reports the rating of the 
consolidated-school group as about six points higher than the aver- 
age attained by graduates of one-room rural schools. Fifty-three per 
cent of the consolidated-school graduates were girls, whereas only 47 
per cent of the graduates of one-room schools were girls. In both 
groups the scholastic ratings for the girls were higher than those re- 
ported for the boys, but the boys from the consolidated schools at- 
tained a higher average than did the girls from the one-room schools. 
Comparing the records of the consolidated and the one-room school 
groups on the basis of average marks for the first and second semes- 
ters separately, Mr. Kennedy formd that both groups showed im- 
provement in the second semester and that the increase in the rating 
was greater for the graduates of the one-room schools. Mr. Kennedy 
concludes from these findings that the graduates of the one-room 
schools probably face more difficult adjustments when they enter 
high school and he suggests that these adjustments might be facili- 
tated by appropriate guidance procedures. 
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Speech-training based on Those elementary-school teachers whose 
types of communication classes include large numbers of pupils 

from homes where foreign languages are 
used will be interested in the procedure employed by Bernice 
Elliott, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, in her effort to promote 
speech adaptation among her sixth-grade pupils, three-fourths of 
whom were of Spanish-American lineage. Believing that a clearer 
understanding of the nature and requirements of common mediums 
of communication would provide a forceful stimulus for the improve- 
ment of speech on the part of these children, Miss Elliott organized 
a unit of study on types of communication, with lessons distributed 
throughout the year. In addition to the usual procedures involving 
committees, research, reports, and various other self-directed activi- 
ties, the program included a series of class meetings to be directed 
by adult members of the community whose business, professional, or 
social endeavors were identified with particular forms of communica- 
tion. Thus the objectives and the technical aspects of publishing the 
newspaper were explained by a reporter in the city; an artist tailed 
on the topic “Art as Communication”; the supervisor of music in the 
public schools discussed “Music as a Form of Communication”; a 
well-known traveler gave a lecture on the subject “What Bells Com- 
municate”; an authority on etiquette discussed “Manners”; and a 
pediatrician talked about “Speech as a Carrier of Health.” 

During the lecture period the pupils made no effort to record the 
information given them. Frequently they were drawn into the dis- 
cussion by the speaker or were given an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. Later each pupil wrote his own digest of the lecture. Toward 
the close of the year recordings were made of talks by the pupils as 
they reported what they had learned about different forms of com- 
munication. When the recordings of their own oral presentations 
were played back to them, the pupils were concerned about the 
deficiencies of their powers of speech and were prompted to try to 
overcome them. At the end of the year the supervisor presented a 
resume of the year’s activities at a tea given by the pupils in honor 
of their guest speakers. Miss Elliott and the pupils were much 
pleased with this unit and its outcomes. 
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A bulletin for parents of An attractive and conveniently indexed 
children entering school bulletin of information is used by Super- 
intendent John L. Miller, of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, as a means of communicating to parents the infor- 
mation they need in preparing their children for the first year’s at- 
tendance at school. Specific instructions are provided regarding the 
means of determining the boundaries of the school district, the time 
and the method of registering, regulations regarding vaccination and 
other measures for the control of communicable diseases, and the 
system of signals employed to notify parents of the decision to close 
the elementary schools if inclement weather makes closing desirable. 
Suggestions are presented to enable parents the better to explain to 
the child the nature of school activities, as a means of securing a 
proper attitude on the part of the child. There are suggestions also 
regarding the kinds of clothing with which children should be pro- 
vided in order that they may care for their own needs independently. 
The services of the child-guidance clinic are described in detail, and 
the parents are invited to consult the clinicians on problems pertain- 
ing to child training and personality development, Methods of de- 
veloping wholesome health habits and of stimulating desirable par- 
ticipation in group activities are carefully explained. Printed in 
booklet form, with the length of the pages staggered to provide for 
indexing the topics at the bottom of each page, the bulletin is a 
serviceable device for aiding parents in the task of getting their chil- 
dren ready for first entrance to school. 

Who’s Who tor October 

Writer of the news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Hilda Taba, assistant pro- 
in the current number fessor of education at the University of 

Chicago. Howard A. Gray, director of 
field studies, Erpi Classroom Films Inc., Long Island City, New 
York, describes an experiment undertaken to determine the reac- 
tions which viewing an educational film provoked among teachers 
and teachers in training. He suggests how these variabilities may be 
used for more effective evaluation and use of instructional sound 
films. J. W. Johnston, principal of the elementary schools at 
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Lebanon, Ohio; J. H. Coleman, professor of education and principal 
of the McGuffey Schools at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; and 
W. S- Guiler, professor of education and director of remedial in- 
struction at Miami University, tell of the procedures utilized and 
the results attained in a remedial-reading project conducted with 
fifth-grade pupils. Dorothy M. Rolston, critic teacher of Grades 
VII and VIII in the elementary school of the State Normal School, 
Brockport, New York, and Herbert F. Spitzer, principal of the 
University Elementary School of the University of Iowa, report a 
study of practices in the use of “and” when numbers of three or more 
digits are expressed in words. Leila Stevens, teacher of Grade II 
in the Marquette School, Madison, Wisconsin, after analyzing the 
occupations mentioned in certain second and third readers, con- 
cludes that much of the material is rather far removed from demo- 
cratic, present-day life and that authors and publishers have given 
less attention to content than to format. The selected references on 
various subject fields have been prepared by the following persons: 
William S. Gray, professor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago; Dora V. Smith, professor of education at the University of 
Minnesota; Frederick S. Breed, associate professor of education at 
the University of Chicago; W. H. Gray, associate professor of edu- 
cational psychology at Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia; 
Kenneth J. Rehage, teacher in the Laboratory Schools at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Edith P. Parker, associate professor of the 
teaching of geography at the University of Chicago. 

The writers of reviews Florence L. Goodenough, research 
in the current number professor in the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare at the University of Minnesota. 
Edgar W. Mills, principal of the Wilham McKinley School, East 
Chicago, Indiana. John Guy Fowlkes, professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin. Nelson B . Henry, associate professor 
of education at the University of Chicago. Marguerite E. 
Schuler, teacher in the Laboratory Schools at the University of 
Chicago. 



EVALUATION AND USE OF SOUND FILMS 


HOWARD A. GRAY 
Erpi Classroom Films Inc., Long Island City, New York 

* 

INTRODUCTION 

T he variety and multiplicity of reactions which almost any 
teaching film will provoke among individual educators are re- 
markable. Doubtless such a phenomenon occurs because varying 
backgrounds and interests give each person a particular lens through 
which to view a film. Perhaps a wide range of reactions is a whole- 
some indication of freedom of thought or an indication of the many 
strong or weak features of a film. Regardless, the purpose of this 
article is to point out such variabilities and to suggest how they may 
be made a basis for the more effective evaluation and use of sound- 
film materials of instruction. 

PROCEDURE 

To gather data which would permit an analysis of individual re- 
actions to a film, ninety-eight undergraduate and graduate students 
enrolled in an educational psychology class^ at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, were asked to respond to a questionnaire be- 
fore and after viewing the sound film “Navajo Children.”* The 
first part of the questionnaire was administered before the film was 
shown and called for information on the respondent’s sex, age, 
length of academic study, major field of educational interest, ex- 
perience with amateur and professionally prepared films, amount of 
instruction received in the use of visual aids, and opinions on the 
general effectiveness of instructional sound films. 

The group was then asked to view the film, the title of which was 
not shown or mentioned, for the purpose of appraising its general and 

' The class was taught by Rudolf Pintner, whose co-operation made this investiga- 
tion possible. 

’ A one-reel subject produced by Erpi Classroom Films Inc., in collaboration with 
A. I. Gates, of Teachers College, Columbia University; Ernest Horn, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and Celeste C. Peardon. 
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specific educational values and the uses to which it might be put in 
an instructional program. Following the showing, the group was 
requested to respond to the second part of the questionnaire, dealing 
with such considerations as the range of grades through which the 
film would be suitable; its course-of-study correlations; its value for 
both teachers and pupils; its technical qualities; the desirability and 
the nature of accompanying handbook materials; and a suitable title 
for the production. 

A new print of the film was projected on a beaded screen by an ex- 
perienced operator using a 750-watt, standard sound projector, the 
mechanism and controls of which were in good adjustment. In 
short, every effort was made to provide as satisfactory a screening as 
possible in a room which was acoustically treated. 

NATURE OF THE EVALUATING GROUP 

The majority of respondents in both the experienced and the in- 
experienced teaching groups were women. The former group was 
about nine years older ; had a greater range of ages; possessed slightly 
longer periods of undergraduate and graduate study; and had a little 
over seven and a half years of teaching experience, mostly in the 
elementary-school grades. Surprisingly few had ever taken a course 
in visual aids; had used films for teaching purposes; had experi- 
mented with film materials; or had employed a film-rating scale. 
About a sixth of the experienced and a quarter of the inexperienced 
teachers had made amateur movies, chiefly as a hobby. The number 
of undergraduate fields represented was descriptive also of teaching 
positions held and graduate fields of study pursued. Therefore the 
first suggestion coming from the data is that the background and 
the training of teachers should be considered in planning a course on 
audio-visual aids suited to the needs of particular groups. 

REACTIONS BEFORE VIEWING THE FILM 

Before seeing the film, both groups responded to the request: 
“Describe in a few words general procedures you have followed or 
would follow in using a sound film prepared specifically for teaching 
purposes." The responses fell into three general classifications: 
those related to specific purposes (21 ideas), those having to do with 
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general preparatory procedures (55 ideas), and those concerned with 
follow-up activities (31 ideas). Twenty-seven per cent of the ex- 
perienced teachers and 56 per cent of the inexperienced teachers 
failed to respond. Teachers with experience offered by far the 
greater number of constructive ideas. Many of the suggestions 
described general procedures which are currently accepted as de- 
sirable. These findings suggest that unselected groups of teachers 
will vary in ability to use a film, that a film may be used for a variety 
of purposes, and that an inventory of teacher opinions will be helpful 
in developing a methodology. 

Before viewing the film the respondents were also asked to give 
their opinions of the general effectiveness of instructional sound 
films. Ninety-nine reactions to this point were obtained. Most of 
the values given were thought-provoking, and many have been sub- 
stantiated by experimental evidence. Of particular significance were 
those references pertaining to the role of the individual teacher in 
successful use of films, the importance of film content and arrange- 
ment, and the value of such materials in supplementing other learn- 
ing aids for overcoming the difficulties of verbalism. 

DESCEIPTION OF THE FILM 

The film “Navajo Children” was prepared particularly for use in 
the primary grades. It is built around the experiences of a Navajo 
Indian boy and girl who move with their family, house furnishings, 
and livestock from their winter quarters to a summer location in the 
Southwest. En route they camp for the night with other Navajos. 
After supper native songs are sung around the campfires. In the 
morning the boys stage a marksmanship contest with bows and 
arrows. On arriving at their summer home, members of the family 
engage in various tasks, including plowing, planting, herding sheep, 
shearing wool, repairing their hut, and weaving. Navajo conversa- 
tion is reproduced in several sequences. 

REACTIONS AFTER VIEWING THE FILM 

In reply to the question, “Through what range of school grades do 
you think the film could be used effectively?” a wide variety of re- 
sponses was obtained. The film was considered appropriate for use 
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from the first-grade through the college level, with greatest em- 
phasis on the intermediate-grade level. It seems, therefore, that 
consideration should be given to the range of school grades through 
which a given film is suitable. Because of the absence of reading 
requirements, it is likely that the range would be greater than that 
for conventional materials with which teachers have been accus- 
tomed to work. 

With respect to course-of-study subjects to which the film could 
contribute learnings, the questionnaire replies fell into two cate- 
gories: twenty-three conventional subject-matter classifications, 
varying from agriculture to psychology; and ten topical assignments 
usually found in such courses, from Americanization to weaving. 
This seems to indicate the importance of the individual teacher’s 
alertness in deriving maximum pupil benefits from a film. If, by 
showing the film in question to an intermediate-grade class in social 
studies, the teacher could incidentally associate learnings and de- 
velop appreciations being striven for in a literature class, would the 
film be worth while? Again, if a boy could obtain a bit of vocational 
orientation while studying the film in connection with a history proj- 
ect, would it behoove the teacher to see that he had the oppor- 
tunity? Such possibilities should be determined in the evaluation 
and use of any teaching film. 

Responses to the question of what specific values the film would 
have for pupils fell into three groups: those having to do chiefly with 
extending the classroom environment of the pupil, such as '‘shows 
desert Indian life”; those pertaining mainly to psychosensory re- 
inforcement, exemplified by “Helps pupil understand teacher,” and 
“Aids visualization” ; and those related to a portrayal of wholesome 
human relations and understanding, like “Teaches kindness” and 
“Makes Indians human.” As with the film-subject correlations, 
desirable combinations of teaching and learning outcomes were in- 
timated. For example, if, in addition to gaining a general impression 
of American Indian life in the Southwest, one pupil is enabled to 
understand the meaning of one previously meaningless word and 
comes to appreciate the values in group co-operation, has his learn- 
ing experience been functionally practical? In the interests of pro- 
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gressive teaching techniques, would it matter whether these learn- 
ings occurred in Grade I or during the college Freshman year? 
Teachers and supervisors should be made aware of possibilities such 
as these in order that they may plan film lessons objectively in ac- 
cordance with local interests and needs. 

That the film also contained many values for teachers is evident 
from the responses to the question on that point. Many of the re- 
sponses, while differently worded, conveyed the same idea and di- 
rected attention to the extent of individual differences in teacher 
expression. Three types of values for teachers were indicated: those 
helping the teacher to understand and to appreciate more fully 
Navajo Indian life; those having to do with aiding the teacher in 
directing pupil learnings; and those helping the pupil so that the 
teacher’s task is less arduous or uncertain. Such a range of out- 
comes is accounted for by individual backgrounds, interests, and 
ability to think in terms of ultimate values. It was interesting to 
note that 15 per cent of the inexperienced teachers failed to respond 
to the question compared to only 8 per cent of the experienced 
group. The latter also contributed about 20 per cent more ideas 
than did the former. 

In order to study the general impression which the group obtained 
from the film, the respondents were asked to suggest a title for the 
picture. (As was previously indicated, the title assigned to the pic- 
ture was not shown on the screen.) Of the eighty titles proposed, 
seventy-eight were differently worded. The patterns of thought 
indicated by the words used were of a variety of themes. Twenty- 
three per cent of the experienced teachers and 17 per cent of the in- 
experienced group failed to suggest a title. The dominant pattern 
emergiag was the combination of words “Navajo Indian Family 
Life,” expressed on the average by about a third of both groups. 
This may be interpreted as indicating possible limits of major im- 
pressions which a teaching film makes on an educational group. These 
findings do not mean that the thought patterns occurring with lesser 
frequency are not important but that they have less mass appeal. 
Perhaps such patterns might be valuable as leads to the development 
of secondary and special interests related to a film’s content and use. 
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APPRAISALS OP THE PILM’s TECHNICAL PEATURES 

In response to the request, “Evaluate the photographic elements 
of the film,” three types of replies were obtained. One type dealt 
with, terms frequently used by motion-picture experts in making a 
general evaluation of the quality of photography in a film, such as 
“good,” “poor contrast,” “sharp,” and “well done.” A second type 
of response was of a little more refined nature and was classified 
under the heading of “aesthetic references”: “beautiful,” “vivid,” 
“nice,” etc. A third type of response of a miscellaneous nature 
dealt not with the quality of the photography but with elements of 
its conaposition and such extrinsic features as “fast pace” and “no 
eyestrain.” All these factors doubtless influence the individual’s 
appraisal of a film regardless of his knowledge or vocational status, 
and they must be provided for in the evaluation process. 

These reactions direct attention to the possibility of a film’s being 
misjudged with respect to its technical excellence because of condi- 
tions under which it is projected. A projector in poor adjustment or 
without adequate power of illumination can easily distort the tech- 
nical or artistic appearance of a motion picture. The type of screen, 
the acoustical properties of the reviewing room, the angle at which 
the picture is observed, the sensory normalcy and acuity of the ob- 
server , and technical knowledge also enter into and color the im- 
pressions made with regard both to generalities and to specific 
details. The film in question previously had been judged excellent by 
sound-motion-picture technicians and several educational special- 
ists. 

With respect to the appraisals of the interpretative narration of 
the film, responses were of two types : those appraisals having to do 
with the phonic elements involved — “clear,” “pleasing,” “stilted,” 
etc.' — and those pertaining to the selection and arrangement of words 
making up the narration. As with other types of evaluations, a wide 
range of expressions conveying different ideas and shades of meaning 
was noted. On examining these responses, one may well wonder to 
what extent such variables as hearing acuity, tone discrimination, 
position of the auditors in relation to the loud-speaker, together with 
the respondents’ interests, knowledge, and backgrounds, inffuenced 
the decisions made. It seems obvious that no uniform method of 
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appraising this aspect of an instructional sound film can be devel- 
oped without the control of such variables. 

Closely associated with the interpretative narration, and evi- 
dently confused with it, were the responses evaluating the sound 
effects of the film. These are referred to in the motion-picture in- 
dustry as (1) sounds naturally heard in the action being portrayed 
and (2) sounds of an incidental nature, such as background music or 
other sounds inserted for special purposes. Two types of evaluations 
were made: those referring to the quality of both sound effects and 
narration and those concerning the values of the sound in general. 
It seems that the same variables discussed for the interpretative 
narration operate with respect to this question. An added factor is 
brought out, namely, a film evaluator should have a thorough under- 
standing of the quality or qualities on which he is to pass judgment. 
This brings up the questions: How many educators are qualified to 
pass on the finer technical aspects of a film? Is there any need for 
great numbers of educators to qualify in this skill? Is there not a 
practical limit of technical excellence to which a film needs to adhere 
for everyday use in the classroom? 


EVALUATION OF SUPTLEMENTAEV MATERIALS 

The matter of providing supplementary study materials to ac- 
company films in the form of teachers’ handbooks long has been a 
problem for producers of teaching films. The content, the arrange- 
ment, and the scope of such materials are stiff matters of opinion and 
probably always will be until some genius discovers the one method 
of using all types of film s. In order to obtain some information on 
what the content of a film handbook or study guide should include, 
the teachers were asked to express their preferences. Nearly a third 
of the experienced teachers and a fourth of the inexperienced volun- 
teered no information on the subject. Helpful responses came under 
the headings of “How to use the film,” “Description of the film,” 
“Poffow-up activities,” “Additional subject matter,” “Bibliog- 
raphy,” “Objectives of the film,” and “Related visual aids.” 

In the writer’s opinion, the intelligent preparation of handbook 
materials for a film can come about only after the film has been used 
in a variety of teaching and learning situations. Out of these may be 
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recorded creative ideas for using a particular film in different stages 
of a unit of instruction; difficulties experienced by both teachers and 
pupils; the need for specific information with which to supplement 
the film’s use, including subject matter, bibliographies, and types of 
successful study projects. If a film is suitable for use throughout 
a range of grade levels and school subjects, samples of successful 
lesson plans should be included in the handbook for the benefit of 
teachers who will come to use the film. There is no law against 
periodically revising a film handbook as rich new materials are 
developed. 

THE MATTER OF FILM-RATING SCALES 

The difficulties of attemptmg to realize objectivity in situations 
involving subjective judgments are well delineated by the vari- 
abilities discovered in the preceding data. Similarly any film-rating 
scale requiring subjective consideration of its objective features can 
yield only partially objective results. The majority of the teachers 
referred to in this report believed that some sort of objective device 
for rating a film would be helpful but were unable to suggest a form 
for such an instrument. 

In relation to the point in question, and in conclusion, it is believed 
that the objectivity fetish characterizing many film-rating scales 
should be abandoned in favor of a more simplified, subjective, and 
practical method of determining the worth of a given film. Educa- 
tional “specialists” can only roughly estimate the nature and the 
scope of the values possessed by a film. Boys and girls are seldom 
found in the offices of educational “specialists” or in the studios of 
motion-picture producers. Teachers, too, are conspicuously absent 
from these centers of inspiration. As with soldiers and subalterns 
on the firing line, teachers and pupils in the classroom soon are able 
to detect weakness in the plans of the general staff. They are the 
ones who determine the value of method. General staffs later may 
study the results and perhaps bring about a coalescence for the im- 
provement of method, This belief at least seems worthy of trial in 
the matters of evaluation and use of sound films. 



IMPROVING THE READING ABILITY OF 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 


J. W. lOHNSTON 
Public Schools, Lebanon, Ohio 

J. PI. COLEMAN AND W. S. GUILER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

T he purpose of this article is to report the procedures utilized 
and the results attained in an experimental project in remedial 
reading conducted with fifth-grade pupils in the public schools of 
Lebanon, Ohio. During the course of the experiment all the fifth- 
grade pupils pursued their regular work in reading. The thirty-four 
pupils constituting the experimental group were given additional 
training in remedial reading; the remaining pupils did not have this 
additional training, The total amount of time spent on the remedial 
project did not exceed twenty-seven hours. Two forty-five-minute 
periods a week over a span of eighteen weeks were devoted to the 
work. Although the study was made with elementary-school pupils, 
the procedures followed and reported are applicable at the junior 
high school, the senior high school, and the college level. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Pairing the pupils into two equivalent reading groups comprised 
the first step in the project. For this purpose Form A of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests, Elementary Test (new edition) was given to 
the seventy-seven pupils who were enrolled in Grade V when the 
experiment began. The reading test consists of six parts designated 
as follows: (i) rate-comprehension, (2) directed reading, (3) word 
meaning, (4) paragraph comprehension, (5) sentence meaning, and 
(6) location of information. The actual pairing of pupils was made 
on the basis of the total of the raw scores on those parts of the test 
measuring the aspects of reading comprehension which the remedial 
project sought to improve. The two groups were equated by match- 
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ing each pupil selected for one group with a pupil of like reading 
ability for the other group. In order that valid pairing should be 
obtained, only those pupils were selected whose raw scores on the 
test could be matched within five points. Actually, the pairing was 
quite close. Thirty-one pairs were matched within four points of 
raw test score; twenty-nine pairs, within three points; twenty-two 
pairs, within two points; fourteen pairs, within one point; and four 
pairs, with identical scores. On this basis thirty-six pairs of pupils 
were formed. Two of the pairs were broken up because of sickness 
and transfer of pupils, thirty-four pairs being left intact. For con- 
venience of later discussion these thirty-four pairs of pupils will be 
referred to as the experimental group and the control group. 

The second step in the project consisted in the organization and 
the administration of a systematic program of remedial reading for 
the experimental pupils. The instructional materials used in the 
remedial program were organized into thirty-five reading units. A 
fairly adequate idea of the nature and organization of the various 
units can be obtained from the unit that is reproduced below. 

Reading Unit Number i 

Pupil’s Score 

The first effect of the cotton gin was that it caused an enormous increase in 
cotton-growing in the United States. Cotton began to be grown not only in the 
older Southern states but all along the Gulf Coast and far into Texas. The 
plantations extended far into the interior , and cotton was even grown on the 
slopes of the hills. Within half a century the United States was producing seven- 
eighths of the world’s cotton. It could never have produced so much without 
the cotton gin. 

A second effect was that slavery increased wherever cotton-growing spread. 
In 1793 slaves had not been able to earn much money for their masters , and 
people had thought that within a few years slavery would disappear entirely . 
Many of the famous Southerners at that time freed their slaves. But when cot- 
ton-growing spread over the South, the planters had to have workers to plow, 
weed, pick, and market their crops. Not enough white men could be hired ; so 
great numbers of slaves were needed instead. Little talk of freedom was heard 
now. The cotton gin caused slavery to increase. 

Century: one hundred years Enormous: very, very large 

Cotton gin; machine used to take the Entirely: completely 
seeds out of cotton Extended: stretched out 
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Freed: made free; gave liberty to 
Freedom: being free; liberty 
Gulf Coast: land along the Gulf of 
Mexico 

Increase: gain in size, numbers, and the 
like; growth 

Interior: land far from the ocean, not 
near the sea 

Market: sell, or put up for sale 
Plantations: very large farms on which 
most of the work was done by slaves 
Planters: rich men who owned large 
farms worked by slaves 
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Plow: dig the ground so that plants 
can grow well 

Producing: bringing forth; supplying; 
yielding 

Slavery: the practice of owning and 
working persons or slaves 

Southerners: men who lived in the 
southern part of the United States 

Weed: remove weeds by pulling or 
cutting 

Workers: persons who work. 


General Directions for Unit i 

Write your answers in the spaces provided. Under “Getting Word Mean- 
ings,” you will write words as answers; under “Getting the Facts,” you will 
write A, D, or N as answers; under the other headings, you will write numbers as 
answers. 

Getting word meanings . — In the space at the right, write the underlined word 


which means: 

1. owners and bosses of slaves; directors; employers i 

2. growth; enlargement; extension- 2 

3. sides of a hill; slanting surfaces 3 

4. persons who are owned and worked by others; bondsmen 4 

5. pass out of sight; vanish; pass out of existence S 

6 . employed to work for wages— 6 

7. center; land not near the border; inland part 7 

8. totally; fully; wholly; altogether 8 

g. vast; huge; immense; colossal 9 


Choosing the best title . — The best title for this selection is: 

1. How Slavery Spread 3. Increase in Cotton-growing 

2. Effects of the Cotton Gin 4. How the Cotton Gin In- 

creased Cotton-growing 

Getting the main idea . — The main idea in this section is that 

1. The cotton gin helped cotton- 3. Cotton-growing spread be- 
growing and slavery to increase. cause there were so many slaves 

2. The United States is one of the to work in the fields. 

most important cotton-growing 4. Because of the cotton gin, cot- 
countries. ton-growing spread over the 

South and into Texas. 
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Getting the facts . — For your answer write A (agrees), D (disagrees), or N (not 
included). 

1. Many of the slaves came from Africa.. i 

2. The cotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney 2 

3 . Slavery increased wherever cotton-growing spread 3 

4. Cotton was grown only in the older Southern states 4 

S- In 1793 people thought that all slaves would be freed 5 


6. The cotton gin caused the owners to free their slaves 6 

7. There were more slaves than white men working in the cotton 

fields 7 

8. After the cotton gin was invented the planters had more slaves 

than they needed 8 

9. The United States produces as much cotton now as it did before 

slaves were freed 9 


Making an outline. — Make a partial outline of the selection by writing the 

numbers of four of the following items in the proper spaces. 

1. Freeing of slaves I. Where cotton-growing spread 

2. Spread of slavery A 

3. Far into the North B 

4. Along the Gulf Coast 

5. All over the Southwest 

6 . More money for the slaves II. Effects of the cotton gin 

7. Increase in cotton-growing A 

8. In the older Southern states B. 

9. More wages for the white workers 

Drawing conclusions. — It seems fair to conclude from this selection that 

and that 

1. Most masters had freed their 3. Cotton-growing spread wher- 

slaves before 1793. ever there was slavery. 

2. Slavery increased wherever cot- 4. Slavery might have disap- 

ton-growing spread. peared much sooner in the 

United States if cotton-grow- 
ing had not increased. 

Each unit begins with a reading selection of not more than three 
hundred words. Three criteria were employed in the choice of the 
selections : (i) pupil interest in the content, (2) social significance of 
the content, and (3) difficulty of the content. Just below each selec- 
tion was a glossary in which all difl&cult words and words carrying 
unusual meanings in the selection were defined. The purpose of the 
glossary was to enable the pupil readily to get the meaning of any 
word which might block his effort to comprehend the thought. 
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The main problem encountered in constructing the glossary was to 
determine the words which might block the pupil’s efEort to compre- 
hend the meaning of the selection. Two kinds of information were 
available to serve as criteria for the choice of the items included in 
each glossary : Thorndike’s estimates of the number of words recog- 
nized by the pupil at a given grade level' and the Buckingham-Dolch 
free-association study, which provides a list of words that children in 
different school grades are able to recognize.® In using this informa- 
tion, one might assume that words below the fifth-grade level would 
not need to be defined. However, in order to protect the retarded 
readers, all words in the selection that were as many as two years 
below the pupils’ grade level were defined in the glossary. This prac- 
tice of providing for two years of retardation in the development of 
vocabulary material was followed in the construction of all the units. 

The actual selection of the glossary items for the fifth-grade units 
was made in the following manner. Thorndike estimates that the 
average pupil at the end of Grade II recognizes thirty-six hundred 
words. While the exact thirty-six hundred words that an average 
pupil might recognize are not known, it was assumed that they were 
most likely to be those in most frequent use. Consequently, on the 
basis of the first criterion, any word in the selection above the first 
three thousand words (a grade level of 2.5) in the Teacher’s Word 
Book^ was defined in the glossary. By the second criterion, any 
word above the second-grade level on the Buckingham-Dolch list 
was defined. Some additional words which do not meet these criteria 
were defined, for example, a word used in such a unique way that its 
meaning was obviously more difficult to comprehend than its rating 
by either of the word lists would indicate. 

The glossary in each unit was followed by exercises designed to 

" E. L, Thorndike, “The Vocabularies of School Pupils,” Contributions to Education, 
I, 69-76. Edited by J. Carleton Bell. Publications of New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1924. 

’ B. R. Buckingham and E, W. Dolch, A Combined Word List. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1936. 

^ Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher’s Word Booh of the Twenty Thousand Words 
Found Most Frequently and Widely in General Reading far Children and Young People. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931, 
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improve pupils in six phases of reading comprehension; (i) word 
meanings, (2) total meaning, (3) central thought, (4) detailed mean- 
ings, (s) organization, and (6) summarization. Different techniques 
were employed in the construction of these exercises. Because of 
space limitations, only the technique used in connection with the 
development of word meanings will be described here. 

In most of the units there were twelve sets of synonyms or de- 
scriptive phrases fitting the meaning of certain words in the selection 
which had been underlined. Usually more words were underlined 
than were required for the answers, a precaution that had been taken 
to exclude the possibility of mere matching. The primary purpose 
of this type of activity was to give the pupU an opportunity to 
broaden his understanding of words and thus to increase his stock 
of word meanings. This purpose was achieved in different ways. 
Wherever it was possible, several synonyms corresponding to the 
answer were used. When two or more synonyms were used, these 
were arranged in the order of their difficulty, the easiest one being 
placed at the left of the word-meaning exercise so that the pupil’s 
search for the correct answer began with a familiar word. 

The remedial work was organized on an individualized group- 
instruction basis. In the case of those phases of comprehension in 
which a majority of the pupils were weak, group instruction was em- 
ployed. When only a limited number of pupils experienced difficulty 
with a given phase of comprehension, instruction was organized for 
the particular pupils concerned. Individualization of the remedial 
work was made possible because the reading units were organized in 
a way that enabled each pupil to obtain practice on the phases of 
comprehension in which he manifested greatest deficiency. An at- 
tempt was made to render each experimental pupil conscious of his 
own weaknesses in comprehension by helping him discover the 
nature of his own types of reading difficulties through an analysis 
of both his own preliminary test paper and his completed reading 
units. Furthermore, each pupil was encouraged to keep a record of 
his own shortcomings after these had been identified. Each pupil 
was shown how to compare his own score on each reading unit with 
the accompanying norm, so that he could readily observe his prog- 
ress. 
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Provision was raade for a considerable degree of self-administra- 
tion of the remedial program. The organization of the reading units 
was such that a minimum amount of teacher direction was necessary. 
The exercises on each of the six phases of comprehension were pre- 
ceded by clear-cut directions, and all the exercises were of the ob- 
jective type. Moreover, scoring keys were available so that each 
pupil could score a reading unit as soon as he had completed the 
exercises. This provision for self-direction and self-scoring relieved 
the teacher of much routine work and enabled her to use the time 
thus saved in showing individual pupils how more careful and ef- 
fective reading would have enabled them to answer correctly the 
items which they had missed. 

The final step in the project consisted in measuring the amount 
of improvement in reading comprehension made by the pupils in the 
experimental and the control groups during the course of the experi- 
ment. For this purpose Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
was used. This test is the equivalent of the preliminary test in con- 
tent and difficulty. Great care was exercised to keep uniform the 
conditions under which the initial and the final tests were given and 
to secure control over nonexperimental factors while the experiment 
was in progress. Since these precautions were taken, it seems fair to 
assume that the difference in improvement in reading ability made 
by pupils in the experimental group over those in the control group 
constitutes an objective measure of the effectiveness of the remedial- 
reading program. The experimental findings are recorded in Tables 
I and 2. 

RESULTS 

Table i shows the amount of improvement that was made by the 
two groups of pupils both in reading rate and in reading comprehen- 
sion. Analysis of the tabular data reveals a number of important 
findings. 

The most outstanding of these is the fact that the pupils in the 
experimental group improved more both in reading rate and in read- 
ing comprehension than did the pupils in the control group. The 
improvement in rate of reading was significantly greater for the ex- 
perimental group than for the control group, even though no train- 
ing in speed of reading was given during the course of the experiment. 
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Since no attempt was made to increase the speed of reading, the 
greater gain in rate made by pupils in the experimental group over 

TABLE 1 

Mean Scores on Initial and Final Tests and gains Made on 
IOWA Silent reading Tests by thirty-foto Pairs 
OF Fifth-Grade Pupils 


MEASimE COMPAKEO AND GHOUP 


Number of sentences read in two 
minutes: 

Experimental group 27.0 

Control group 28.4 

Total of raw scores on phases of 
reading studied: 

Experimental group 52 .1 

Control group S 3 -7 

Grade equivalent of comprehen- 
sion score: 

Experimental group S • 4 

Control group S-S 

Age equivalent of comprehension 
score (in years and months): 

Experimental group 10-5 

Control group io~6 


Vocabulary: 

Experimental group 20.3 

Control group 20.8 



Reading for details: 
Experimental group. 
Control group 


PXHCENT- 
AQE 01? 

Gam* 


Entire Test 



Separate Parts of Test 


Patagragh comprehension: 

Experimental group 3.1 

Control group 3.1 


' Computed on the basis of the orieinal test scores. 


23.6 

S-i 

23-7 

2.9 

8.4 

1-3 

8.0 

0.9 

3-7 

0.6 

3-6 

o.S 


those in the control group would seem to indicate that speed of read- 
ing may be expected to be affected positively by improved habits of 
reading comprehension. Evidence gathered by the writers from 
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other experiments with students on the junior high school, senior 
high school, and college levels confirms the expectation that improve- 
ment in reading comprehension will be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing improvement in reading rate. 

A fact revealed by the individual scores, which are not given here, 
is that, on all three of the bases (increase in total raw scores on phases 
of reading included in the experiment, increase in reading-grade 
level, and increase in reading-age level) used for comparing the im- 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of Improvement* Made by Pupils at 
Different Levels of Ability in Reading 
Comprehension 


Adiuty Gkodp 

Readiko Coupseeension 

Rate oe Reading 

Experi- 

mental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Experi- 

mental 

Group 

' Control 
Group 

Upper half 

22.6 

14.0 

1.3 

7.2 

Lower half 

42.3 

239 

12.7 

-5-S 

Highest third 

21. 1 

13-6 

6.5 

S -4 

Middle third 

27.4 

20.8 

5-9 

-4.0 

Lowest third 

53-6 

20.8 

6.2 

4.2 


^ Computed on the basis of the original test scores. 


provement made by the two groups in reading comprehension, the 
progress made by the experimental group, as a whole, was not only 
consistently but also conspicuously greater than that made by the 
control pupils, A further finding of the individual scores is that 
marked individual differences characterized the progress made by 
pupils in both groups, both in reading rate and in reading compre- 
hension, Another revelation of the individual scores is that approxi- 
mately a third of the pupils in both groups made lower scores in rate 
of reading on the final test than on the initial test. Thirteen experi- 
mental pupils lost a total of seventy-five points, and twelve control 
pupils lost a total of eighty-seven points. This loss in rate may have 
been due to the fact that the pupils concerned varied enough from 
their normal reading rate in either test, or in both tests, to influence 
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the rate score in a negative way. In the case of the experimental 
pupils, the loss in speed of reading conceivably may he a temporary 
phenomenon. Such a condition occurs frequently in connection with 
the acquisition of higher-order habits. It is probably due to the fact 
that the learner, who formerly was operating on the basis of the 
older, simpler, and more isolated habits, is now attempting to react 
in terms of the more complicated higher-order habits which have 
been recently acquired; consequently it takes time for the individual 
to gain facility in reacting in terms of his new behavior patterns. 

Table i also presents data showing the improvement made by the 
experimental and the control groups on the separate phases of read- 
ing comprehension that were measured by the test and included in 
the remedial program. Analysis of the data shows that the experi- 
mental group made a greater gain than did the control group in each 
of the three phases of comprehension. The difference in gain made 
by the two groups was greatest in vocabulary and least in paragraph 
meaning. 

Table 2 shows the relative improvement in reading comprehen- 
sion and in reading rate made by pupils of different levels of com- 
prehension ability. Analysis of Table 2 reveals several interesting 
facts. First, pupils in the lower classifications in both the experi- 
mental and the control groups made the most improvement in read- 
ing comprehension. The lower half of each group made significantly 
greater gain than did the upper half. Likewise, the lowest third of 
each group made more improvement than did the highest third. 
Second, the lower half of the experimental group made much more 
gain in rate of reading than did the upper half. On the other hand, 
there were no marked differences in the gains made in reading rate by 
the different comprehension thirds of the experimental group, The 
upper comprehension half of the control group made a considerable 
gain in rate of reading, while the lower half suffered a substantial 
loss. The highest comprehension third of the control group made a 
slightly greater gain in rate of reading than did the lowest third; the 
middle third suffered a loss in reading rate. Third, the experimental 
pupils, regardless of their reading-comprehension classification, con- 
sistently made greater gains in comprehension than did the control 
pupils of like classification. Fourth, all the comprehension thirds of 
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the experimental group improved more in rate of reading than did 
the lilce classifications of the control group. 

CONCLUSION 

The following statements, which are supported by the data pre- 
sented above, are made by way of summary and conclusion: (i) 
Significant improvement in reading ability may be expected from a 
systematic program in remedial reading based on the results of a 
careful analysis of the major factors involved in reading comprehen- 
sion. In the remedial project reported in this article, the pupils in 
the experimental group made an average improvement of i.i school 
grades in reading comprehension in one semester, while those in the 
control group progressed only 0.7 of a school grade during the same 
period. (2) Pupils of all levels of reading ability may be expected to 
benefit from such training. Although the pupils in the lowest third 
of the experimental group made the greatest gain in reading com- 
prehension during the course of the project, those in the middle and 
the highest thirds made marked progress. 



ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION OF NUMBERS OF 
THREE OR MORE DIGITS 


DOROTHY M. ROLSTON 
State Normal School, Brockport, New York 

HERBERT F. SPlTZER 
University Elementary School, University of Iowa 

* 

F our hundred fourteen” or "four hundred and fourteen” — which 
method of reading numbers is correct? Arithmetic textbooks 
state definitely that numbers should be read in the first form (with- 
out the "and”) . Not only do the children’s textbooks advocate omis- 
sion of the "and,” but the books on the teaching of arithmetic give 
emphasis to the rule that integral numbers should be read without 
the use of "and.” On the other hand, every person who is a close 
observer of spoken language form has heard "and” used when num- 
bers are read. The very fact that arithmetic books call special atten- 
tion to the omission of “and” seems to indicate that the "and” is 
commonly used. The aim of the study reported in this article was to 
obtain definite data concerning how people in life outside the school 
read integral numbers of three digits or more. 

CURRENT USAGE IN ORAL NUIIERATION 

Since radio offered a good means of ascertaining the practices in 
current use by a great many persons of various occupational groups, 
a record of practices in radio broadcasts figured prominently as an 
implementing device in this study. For several months the usage 
practices in the reading of numbers on many radio programs were re- 
corded. The record included the station, the date, the program, the 
speaker, the number, and the way the number was read. These data 
were supplemented by a similarly compiled but less extensive collec- 
tion culled from classroom lectures, interviews, observations, and 
conversation. 

Of the 230 persons whose practices were studied, 138 (fia per cent) 
made continual use of "and” in reading numbers of three digits or 
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more. Among these was included President Roosevelt. Sixty-nine 
persons, or 30 per cent of the group sampled, were found to omit the 
“and” in numeration. The remaining 10 per cent were found to be 
inconsistent in their numeration practices. Part of the time this lat- 
ter group used “and” in the reading of numbers of three digits or 
more, and part of the time the “and” was omitted. A brief summary 
of the findings of the record of oral practices is given in Table i . 


TABLE 1 

Distribution of 230 Speakers According to Their Use 
OF “And” in Reading Numbers 


TyJE os SSEECtt 

Persons Using 
"Ano” 

Persons Omit- 
ting *‘Anu” 

Persons Incon- 
sistent IN Use 

OT “And” 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 



Sports comment , 

14 

82 

2 

12 

I 

6 

17 

100 

Interviews and 
speeches 

43 

73 

IS 

25 

I 

2 

S9 

100 

Miscellaneous. . . 

43 

68 

15 

24 

s 

8 

63 

100 

Class lectures 

6 

43 

3 

21 

5 

36 

14 

100 

News 

39 

42 

30 

43 

10 

15 

69 

100 

Market news .... 

3 

37 

4 

so 

I 

13 

8 

100 

All types .... 

138 

60 

69 

30 

23 

10 

230 

100 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN WRITTEN NUMERATION 
From the reading done by the writers during the current year, a 
collection was made of the practices found in the writing of numeri- 
cal quantities in words. These data were necessarily limited because 
of the time element, the type of material read, and the typographical 
practice of writing large numerical quantities in figures rather than 
in words. The reader’s attention should be called to the fact that 
authorities in English recommend that numerical quantities of 
three or more digits be written in figures rather than in words. 

In this study of the practices used in the writing of numbers of 
three digits or more, samples were gathered from twenty-six authors, 
three encyclopedias, and six dictionaries. Fifty-four per cent of the 
authors whose works were used in this part of the study were found 
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to use “and” in the writing of integral numbers. About 40 per cent 
of the authors whose works were used in this study were found to 
omit the “and” in such instances. The data in this latter group were 
taken largely from materials written by “teachers of the teaching of 
aritlimetic.” About 6 per cent of the authors in this study were 
found to be inconsistent in this matter. A brief summary of the find- 
ings in connection with the use of “and” in writing numbers of three 
digits or more in words is given in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS, DICTIONARIES, AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
According to Their Use of “And" in 
Writing Out Numbers 


Type op 
PUDUOATION 

Autjiors Using 
“Anp” 

Authors Omit- 
ting “And** 

AuTnois Incon- 
sistent IN Use 
op "And” 

Total 

Num- 1 
her 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 


15 ’ 

4 

58 

67 

9 

2 

34 

33 

100 

2 



100 







100 








All types — 

19 

S4 

14 

40 

2 

6 

3S 

100 


METHODS OF NUMERATION RECOMMENDED OR SUGGESTED 
IN TEXTBOOKS 

The methods of numeration advocated by the “teachers of the 
teaching of arithmetic” were obtained by examining the collection 
of arithmetic textbooks in the University of Iowa libraries, The 
copyright dates of these books extended from 1855 to 1941. From 
these textbooks statements were gathered to show either how num- 
bers of three digits or more should be expressed or what method of 
numeration was adopted and used by each author. 

This survey of the textbooks of the past century depicts the cus- 
tom of reading numbers with “and” until about 1866. During the 
next quarter of a century there appears to have been a controversy 
among the writers of arithmetic textbooks with regard to the best 
method of numeration. By 1900 all writers seem to have come to an 
agreement, and since 1900 “and” has been omitted in integral nu- 
meration. 
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The reasons given by the arithmeticians for the change in the 
manner of reading and writing numbers are both vague and indefi- 
nite. The scant explanations given for the omission of the “and” 
include clarity, brevity, meaning, and correctness or custom. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The data gathered in the study reported in this article show that 
the practices in use in the reading and writing of numbers of three 
digits or more are in direct opposition to the method of numeration 
advocated by the writers of arithmetic textbooks. Since 1900 the 
reading and the writing of numbers have been taught, according to 
the textbooks, without the use of “and” in integral numeration. 
The “and” has been definitely reserved in arithmetic for the decimal 
point and for other fractional units of the same order. Furthermore, 
it appears that the practice which is accepted as correct arithmetical- 
ly is not in keeping with accepted English usage. Ball seems to ex- 
press the opinion of many of the English authorities when he says : 
“The various schoolroom devices employed in the reading and writ- 
ing of whole or mixed numbers are not for general use and should be 
avoided.’” 

It seems evident either that the practice which the authors of the 
arithmetic textbooks advocate is not taught or that it is not adapt- 
able to life outside the school. 

It was found in this study that the majority of persons today are 
not using the method of numeration recommended by the arith- 
meticians, The reading of integral numbers without “and” as ad- 
vocated by the textbook authors no doubt had its beginning, in the 
day when books were scarce, as a means of eliminating confusion in 
the dictation of numbers. The custom, as far as teachers are con- 
cerned, became fixed, and “and” has been arithmetically taboo since 
1900 both in the reading and in the writing of integral numbers. In 
actual practice, however, “and” maintains a prominent position. 

If the opinion of many language authorities is accepted that lan- 
guage is made by the people and is only fixed by writers and orators, 
it is doubtful whether teachers are justified in spending classroom 
time in teaching a terminology that has not stood the test of usage 
in life outside the school. 

' Francis Kingsley Ball, Building with Words, p. 87. Boston; Ginn & Co., 1926. 
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T hat the new readers for primary-school children are becoming 
more attractive and more visually hygienic, even a cursory 
examination will reveal. But the content — is it as stimulating as the 
appearance of the books? A little first-grade girl in the initial stages 
of learning to read turned a page in her laborious reading of along, 
cumulative story to find the beginning of another tale. Puzzled, she 
turned again to the end of her story and said, “Is that all? So what !” 
Fortunately such an experience is not typical. The story in the 
reader has improved, but is it fitted to teach as well as to teach 
reading? As one way of determining the proximity of the reading 
content to the child’s world, eleven second and eleven third readers 
of popular series were examined to find the occupations that were 
mentioned in them. The names of the readers are given at the end of 
this article. 


NUMBER OR REFERENCES TO OCCUPATIONS 
Analysis of twenty-two readers, eleven for second-grade and 
eleven for third-grade reading level, revealed that a total of 757 
references were made to occupations. Of these, 279 references (36.9 
per cent) were found in second readers, and 478 references (63.1 per 
cent) were in third readers. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the 757 references among the 
occupational groups. It would seem that there are many more 
references to occupations in the third readers than in the second 
readers, There is a difference, but it is not so great as it appears to 
be because there are more pages in the third readers than in the 
second readers. Of a total of 6,211 pages in the 22 readers, 56.9 per 
cent are in the third readers. There is almost complete agreement in 
the rankings of the two lists. 
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Table 2 presents the list for second and third readers of the work- 
ers in business, industry, and domestic service; government service; 
agriculture; transportation; communication; and professions and 
arts. 

In a review of the business, industrial, and domestic workers, two 
facts are obvious: (i) Many of the occupations included are obsolete 
or are important to only a few persons in the modern world. (2) 
Many common occupations are omitted. The coach-maker, the 


TABLE 1 

REFERENCES TO OCCUPATIONS IN ELEVEN SECOND 
Readers and in Eleven Third Readers 



Secomd Riuu>ers 

'Peted Readers 

1 

OCCOTATION 

Number of 
References 

Percentage 
of Refeiences 

Number of 
References 

Percentage 
j of References 

Busmeas, industry, and do- 
mestic service 


33.0 

141 

29-5 

Government service 


18.3 

114 

23-9 

Agriculture 


18.6 

88 

18.4 

Transportation 


13.3 

4S 

9-4 

Communication 


S'7 

24 

5-0 

Professions and arts 


10 .4 

59 

12.3 

Miscellaneous 


0.7 

7 

1-5 

Total 

279 

100.0 

478 

100.0 


peddler, the wood-carver, the maker of picture frames, the spinner, 
the tinner, the magician, the caretaker of the churchyard, and the 
doorman appear in the stories, but not one salesman, stenographer, 
or beauty-parlor operator. 

Women are given little place in the business and industrial world. 
With the exception of the household positions of cook, servant, and 
housekeeper, the only occupations open to women on the second- 
reader list are street vendor and derk in a store; and in the third- 
reader list are street vendor, clerk in a store, milliner, and spinner. 
Woman’s place is still in the home. The third-reader list is heavy 
with house servants. First on the list is the servant, who is referred 
to eighteen times in nine books out of eleven. The cook appears 
twelve times in five books; the housekeeper, twice; and the doorman, 
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TABLE 2 

References to Workers in Different Occupations Appearing 
IN Eleven Second Readers and in Eleven Third Readers 


Second Readers 


Kinil at Worker 

Num- 
ber of 
Refer- 
ences 

Num- 
ber of 
Books 

Business, industrial, and do- 



mestic workers: 



Storekeeper 

13 

6 

Milkman 

8 

5 

Baker 

7 

4 

Street vendor 

7 

4 

Grocer 

7 

2 

Shoemaker 

6 

6 

Cook 

6 

S 

Clerk in a store 

6 

1 

Indian maker o£ water jars 

3 

3 

Servant 

2 

2 

Tailor 

2 

2 

Baker’s hoy 

2 

1 

Blacksmith 

2 

1 

Butcher 

2 

I 

Coach-maker 

2 

1 

I’eddler 

2 

I 

Restaurant-keeper 

2 

1 

Broom-maker, buildinR 



contractor, carpenter, 



chimney sweep, engine- 



builder, factory worker. 



fisherman, florist, jani- 



tor, miller, organ-man. 



watchman, workman 



(each having one refer- 



ence in one reader) .... 

13 

13 

Total 

92 


Government workers: 


Nondemocrntic (total 23 ) 



King 

11 

4 

Prince 

5 

3 

Queen. 

e 


Palace guard, princess 



(each having one ref- 



erence in one reader' 

1 ^ 

2 


Tided Readers 


Kind of Worker 

Num- 
ber of 
Refer- 
ences 

Num- 
ber of 
Books 

Business, industrial, and 
domestic workers; 
Servant 

18 

9 

Fisherman 

i 8 

8 

Store and shop keeper . . 

17 

4 

Cook 

12 

5 

Milkman 

6 

4 

Hunter 

S 

4 

Merchant 

s 

4 

Street vendor 

4 

4 

Waiter 

4 

4 

Wood-carver 

4 

4 

Baker 

4 

3 

Animal- trainer 

4 

2 

Guide 

4 

2 

Clerk in a store 

3 

3 

Slioemaker 

3 

3 

Circus man 

3 

2 

Dairyman 

2 

2 

Doorman 

2 

2 

Housekeeper 

2 

2 

Magician 

2 

2 

Miller 

2 

2 

Trapper 

Baker’s boy, butcher, 
caretaker of church- 
yard, grocer’s boy, 
hat-maker, innkeeper, 
inventor, janitor, lum- 
ber-dealer, lunch- 
room-keeper, maker of 
picture frames, mil- 
liner, spinner, tinner, 
treasurer (each having 
one reference in one 
render) 

2 

2 

IS 

IS 

Total 

14 I 


Government workers; 
Nondemoeratic (total 64 ) : 
King 

2S 

7 

Princess. 

13 

S 

Queen. 

8 

3 

Prince 

6 

3 

Slave 

4 

2 
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TABLE 2 — CotUinued 


Second Readers 

Third Readers 

Kind of Worker 

Num- 
ber of 
Refer- 
ences 

Num- 
ber of 
Books 

Kind of Worker 

Num- 
ber of 
Refer- 
ences 

Num- 
ber of 
Books 

Government workers — 



Government workers: 



conlimted: 



Nondemocratic — con- 






tinned: 






Arab chief 

3 

3 




Royal guard 

2 

2 




Enaperor, knight. 






slave-master (each 






having one refer- 






ence in one reader) 

3 

3 

Democratic (total 3) ; 



Democratic (total ii): 



Tudffe 

2 

2 




President 

I 








President 

2 

2 




Judge, mayor (each 






having one refer- 






ence in one reader) . 

2 

2 

Other government agents 



Other governmentagents 



(total 25); 



(total 39); 




II 

6 

Soldier 

13 

6 


7 

3 

Sailor 

9 

5 




Policeman 

7 

4 


2 

2 

Army captain 

2 

2 

Lamplighter, sailor 



Army general 

2 

2 

(each having one ref- 



Forest ranger 

2 

'I 

erence in one reader) 

2 

2 

Ambassador, fireman. 






naval officer, traf- 






fic officer (eachhav- 






ing one reference in 






one reader)' 

4 

4 


SI 


Total 

114 


Agricultural workers: 


Agricultural workers: 





Farmer 

40 

II 




Herdsman 

18 

9 




Gardener . 

10 

5 




Cowboy 

5 

3 




Farm laborer 

4 

4 




Woodcutter 

3 

3 




Pancher 

2 

I 

Beeman, cotton-picker, 



Backer, banana-cutter, 



gardener, milkmaid 



beeman, nurseryman, 



(each having one refer- 



plowman, rubber plan- 



ence in one reader) .... 

4 

4 

tation head (each hav- 






ing one reference in 






one reader) 

6 

6 


52 


Total 

88 



mm 
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Second Readess 



Third Readers 



Num- 
ber of 
Books 

Kind of Worker 

ber of 
Refer- 


encGs 


Transportation workers; 
Air (total lo): 

Tiiot 


Airport manager. 

Airplane-builder i 

Land (total 23): 

Engineer 4 

Train conductor 4 

Taxi driver 2 

Bus driver 2 

Deliveryman 2 

Truck driver 2 

Coachman, filling-sta- 
tion attendant, foot- 
man, garageman, 
rail road- track guard, 
ticket agent (each 
having one reference 
in one reader) 6 

Water (total 5): 

Ship’s captain 3 

Lighthouse keeper, sail- 
or (each having one 
reference in one read- 
er) . 2 


Transportation workers; 

Air (total 4): 

Pilot 

Caretaker of field. , . . 

Land (total 23); 

Train ticket agent . , . 

Bus driver 

Elevator operator 

Engineer 

Conductor 

Baggageman, camel 
driver, chauffeur, 
coachman, footman, 
garageman, motor- 
man, moving-inan, 
pony express rider, 
taxi driver, wagon 
driver (each having 
one reference in one 
reader) 

Water (total 18): 

Sailor 

Ship’s captain 

Ship’s officer, skipper 
on ferryboat, toll- 
bridge keeper (each 
having one refer- 
ence in one reader) . 


Communication workers; 

Postman 7 

Rural mailman 3 

Auctioneer, mail derk on 
train, messenger, news- 
paperman, paper boy, 
radio entertainer (each 
having one reference in 
one reader) 6 


Total 16 


Communication workers: 

Postman 

Messenger 

Postmaster 

Rural mailman. . .' 

Librarian, mail derk, 
operator in marionette 
show, pony express 
rider, post-office clerk, 
Punch and Judy man, 
radio entertainer, rail- 
way mail clerk, tele- 
phone operator (each 
having one reference 
in one reader) 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 


Second Readers 


Kind ot Worker 

Num- 
ber of 
Refer- 
ences 

Num- 
ber of 
Books 

Workers in professions and 



arts: 



Teacher 

19 

6 

Doctor 

3 

2 

Nurse 

3 

2 

School principal 

2 

2 

Poet, preacher (each hav- 



ing one reference in one 



reader) 

2 

2 

Total 

29 





Third Readers 


Kind of Worker 

Num- 
ber of 
! Refer- 
ences 

Num- 
ber of 
Books 

Workers in professions and 
arts: 



Teacher 

26 

s 

Doctor 

6 

s 

Nurse 

4 

4 

Preacher 

4 

2 

School principal 

4 

2 

Surveyor 

3 

3 

Priest 

3 

2 

Potter 

2 

2 

Artist, author, dancer, 
dentist, photographer, 
poet, schoolmaster 
(each having one ref- 



erence in one reader) . 

7 

7 

Total 

59 



twice. These four workers are mentioned thirty-four times — 24 per 
cent of the total number of references to business, industrial, and 
domestic workers. The position of the fisherman, sharing first place 
on the list, is surprising. The lack of any agreement in rank on the 
two lists would seem to indicate that the worker was introduced for 
no reason except the purely literary one that he just happened to be 
in the story. 

The group of references next in number to the business, industrial, 
and domestic workers is that of governmentally employed persons. 
This group constitutes approximately a fifth of the total number of 
references in both the second readers and the third readers. 

It is interesting to note the strong nondemocratic trend in the data 
presented in the list of government workers. Royalty is very often 
mentioned. The king stands first, both as to number of references 
and as to the number of books in which he appears, on the third- 
reader list. On the second-reader list, the king and the policeman 
stand at the head of the list, with eleven references each. The police- 
man, however, is a character in six of the books and the king in four. 
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In the twenty- two books analyzed there are thirty-six references to a 
king and three to the president of the United States. In the second 
readers the king, queen, prince, and princess tally twenty-two refer- 
ences, and in the third readers the king, princess, queen, prince, and 
emperor total fifty-three references, so that in the twenty-two books 
examined the members of royalty constitute 45 .5 per cent of all refer- 
ences to governmental personages. Including the mayor, who may 
or may not have been democratically chosen in olden times, the 
democratic terms in the two sets of readers number fourteen, as 
against the eighty-seven nondemocratic designations. Who can say 
that this reiterance of the nondemocratic and neglect of the demo- 
cratic has no influence on a child at the third-grade level? 

Among “Other government agents,” on both second- and third- 
reader lists, the policeman and the soldier rank among the first three. 

Ranking third as to frequency of mention is the group of agri- 
cultural workers. Those of both second and third readers constitute 
18.5 per cent of all references to occupations in the twenty-two books 
analyzed. The farmer is mentioned seventy-four times, much more 
often than any other one worker. His runner-up is the teacher who 
appears forty-five times. Next is the king, whose name recurs thirty- 
six times. It is interesting to note that the farmer, herdsman, cow- 
boy, woodcutter, and farm laborer maintain ranks the same or differ- 
ing by not more than one place in the two lists, and all are at or 
above the median rank. 

The workers mentioned in occupations that carry on air, land, and 
water transportation number eighty-two, or 10.8 per cent of the 
total number of employed persons mentioned in the twenty-two 
books examined. 

What material is presented on transportation? The automobile 
is important in the life of the child as a means of transportation; yet 
the garageman is mentioned twice, while there are twenty-three 
references to workers having to do with water transportation. The 
filling-station attendant is mentioned once, and the conductor on the 
train is mentioned six times. 

In the twenty-two books examined, the popular character in com- 
munication is the mail-carrier. There are nineteen references to him, 
which amount to 47.5 per cent of all the references to communication 
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workers. The post-oflS.ce employees are prominent. Eleven of the 
sixteen communication workers of the second-reader list are from 
the postal service. Some other branches of communication familiar to 
the child and important in his life are slighted. The telephone opera- 
tor is mentioned once in one third reader, the librarian once in a 
third reader, the paper boy once in a second reader, and the radio 
entertainer once in a third and once in a second reader. 

It is interesting, in reviewing the section of Table 2 on workers in 
the professions and arts, to note that in both second- and third-reader 
lists, the same relative positions are maintained by the teacher, the 
doctor, the nurse, and the school principal, and with about the same 
comparative frequency, for the third readers have 33 per cent more 
pages than the second readers. The teacher ranks first on both lists 
as to number of references as well as to number of books containing 
those references. The sum of the teacher characters constitutes 51.1 
per cent of the total of the references to professional workers and 
artists. The teacher’s rank, however, is elevated by one second 
reader which names this occupation five times, and one third reader 
which mentions it twelve times. The other professional workers men- 
tioned are distributed throughout the readers. The doctor, second on 
lists for readers of both second- and third-grade levels, appears nine 
times in seven books ; the nurse is mentioned seven times in six books ; 
and the school principal, six times in four books. 

There remain nine references to workers not classifiable under the 
groups presented. In the second readers the explorer is named once 
and the guide once ; in the third readers the beggar, the explorer, and 
the robber are each named twice in two books, and the friar is named 
once. 

The world today is more “fuU of a number of things” than it was 
in Robert Louis Stevenson’s day, more of a “blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion”^ than it was in the time of William James. What help can the 
child derive in orientation to his world from the reading matter of his 
readers? Harold F. Clark has made some good suggestions about the 
fields from which reading content for children should be drawn. He 
says : “The amount of information which an intelligent citizen today 

' William James, The Principles of Psychology, I, 488. New York; Henry Holt & 
Co., 1890. 
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must have is so enormous that much socially valuable material 
should be used from the very first grades,”^ Carefully designed sub- 
ject matter dealing with health work, life’s necessities, and leisure 
must be made available for each grade area. Ethel Mabie Falk’s 
sympathetic discussion of “Concerns of the Elementary School 
Child”=' should open up virgin soil to be tilled by writers of factual 
material for children. 

Much effective work has been done by publishers of childifen’s 
readers in the past twenty years. However, the facts revealed by 
this study indicate that much remains to be done. Granted that it is 
easier to judge the concrete aspects of a thing than its abstract quali- 
ties, still which is the important thing — ^format and vocabulary or 
the concepts presented? Our grandparents are still grateful for the 
treasures of literature brought to them by McGuffey’s Readers. In 
our day it would almost seem, in some cases, that a reader is to be 
judged as a piece of typographical and pictorial art. In view of the 
power derived by the Soviet Union and the Nazi Youth leaders 
through the use of children’s reading material, we cannot afford to 
disregard this medium. One aspect of choosing children’s readers 
should be the evaluation of the content from a presentation which is 
oral or in mhneographed form before the makeup of the book is 
judged. Let us give to the value of the concepts presented a consid- 
eration at least equal to that given to the format. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(i) Second and third readers contain many references to occupa- 
tions. In the twenty-two books examined, 757 workers are named. 
(2) The lists of business and industrial workers and also of workers in 
communication and transportation bear little relation to the life of 
the child, either as to personnel or as to importance as judged by rep- 
etition . (3) The list of persons in governmental positions is marked- 

' Harold F. Clark, “Tlie Learning of Subject Matter,” Teachers College Record, XLI 
(November, 1939), 103. 

“ “Concerns of the Elementary School Child,” Family Living and Our Schools, 
pp. 97-112. The Joint Coramittee on Curriculum Aspects of Education for Home and 
Family Living of the Home Economics Department .of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum Study, Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon, co- 
chairmen. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941. 
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ly nondemocratic, both in the number of different royal ranks and 
royal attendants named and in the recurrence of those names. (4) 
The professional persons and artists named are familiar to the child, 
but few in number. (5) Much of the reading material included in 
children’s readers is too far removed from the life of the child to be 
of maximum value to the child’s development. 

Readers Anaivzed 

1. Baker, Clara Belle; Reed, Mary Maud; and Baker, Edna Dean. The 

Curriculum Readers: Friends Here mi Away and Friends aromd the 
World. Indianapolis, Indiana; Bobbs-Merrill Co,, 1934, 

2. Dopp, Katharine E., Pitts, May, and Garrison, S. C. Happy Road to 

Reading: Outdoors and In and Now and Long Ago. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1935, 

3. Elson, Willum H., and Gray, William S. The Ekon Basic Readers, 

Books II and III. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co,, 1931. 

4. English, Mildred, and Alexander, Thomas. Happy Hour Readers: 

Wheels and Wings and Wide Windows. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson 
Publishing Co., 1935. 

5. Gates, Arthur I., Hueer, Miriam Blanton, and Peardon, Celeste 

CoMEGYS. The New Work-Play Boolcs: We Grow Up and Wide Wings, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 

6. Grady, William E., Klapper, Paul, and Gotord, J. C. Childhood Read- 

ers: Stories for Every Day mi Children Near and Far. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

7. Hardy, Rose Lees, and Hecox, Geneva J. Good Companions: Comrades 

mi Neighbors. New York: Newson & Co., 1931. 

8. Leavell, Ullin W., Breckinridge, Elizabeth G., Browning, Mary, and 

Follis, Hattie. The Friendly Hour: Indoors and Out and Friends To 
Know. New York: American Book Co., 1936. 

9. O’Donnell, Mabel, and Carey, Alice. The Alice and Jerry Books, Read- 

ing Foundation Series: Friendly Village md If I Were Going. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

10. Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M. The Children’s Own Readers, 

Books II and III. Boston; Ginn & Co., 1929. 
n. SmxH, Nila Banton. The Unit-Activity Reading Series: Round about You 
and Near and Far. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1935. 
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T his list of references is the second in a series of three lists relat- 
ing to instruction at the elementary-school level. The preceding 
list, appearing in the September number of the Elementary School 
Journal, contains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision. The present list and the next list in the series 
include references on these same major aspects of instruction, but 
the items are grouped by subject fields. 

READING- 

WiLLUM S. Gray 

University of Chicago 

487. Addy, Martha L. “Development of a Meaning Vocabulary in the Inter- 
mediate Grades,” Ekmcnlary English Renew, XVIII (January, 1041), 
22-26, 30. 

Summarizes the responses from 250 elementary schools in, teachers’ colleges 
concerning selection of -words for vocabulary development, techniques of 
teacliing word meanings, and types of lessons to fix meanings. 

488. Anderson, Irving H. “The Ophthalm-o-graph and Metron-o-scope Eval- 
uated in the Light of Recent Research on the Psychology of Reading,” 
Teachers College Journal, XII (January, 1941), 60-63. (Terre Haute, 
Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College.) 

Summarizes evidences from various studies concerning the validity and the 
reliability of the ophthalmograph and the metronoscope. 

- This list of references does not include articles and books pertaining specifically to 
reading in the primary grades. Such references are included in the list provided by 
Katherine McLaughlin which appears in the April, 1941, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal. 

See also Item i8g (Dolch) in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 212 {Meeting S^pecial Needs of 
the Individual Child) in the same number which contains the following article of im- 
portance for reading: Arthur I. Gates, “Correcting the Reading Difficulties of Chil- 
dren in Grades III to VIII,” pp. 466-73. 
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489. Belsee, Danylu, and Belser, Birdie A. “Easy Books for the Inter- 

mediate Grades,” Elemsniary English Renew, XVII (October and No- 
vember, 1940), 235-39, 285-89. 

Presents a list of books of interest to pupils whose reading abiKty is below the 
level of their general maturity; describes the nature of the content and in- 
cludes a short paragraph illustrating its level of difhculty. 

490. Berwaid, Rose. “Learning To Use the Newspaper,” Elementary English 

Review, XVII (November, 1940), 257-61, 284. 

Discusses the place of newspaper reading in elementary schools and outlines a 
suggested program for its use. 

491. Bexts, Emmett A. “Reversals in Reading,” Visual Digest, N Qune.-'iuly- 

August, 1940), 38-45- 

Describes types of reversal errors, associated behavior, possible causes, and 
remedial techniques. 

492. Betts, Emmett A. “The Correction of Reading Difficulties,” Visual Di- 

gest, IV (September-October-November), 40-45; (December, 1940- 
January-Februaiy, 1941), 38-44; (March-April-May, 1941), 39-44. 
Considers methods of organizing instruction to meet individual needs, ways of 
enlisting effort, kinds of materials needed, appropriate teaching procedures, 
and the significance of rapport, 

493 . Betts, Emmett A. “B ases for Effective Reading Instruction,” Educational 

Admiiiislraiion and Supervision, XXVI (December, 1940), 679-85. 

Deals with the factors that should be considered in analyzing and treating 
serious reading disabilities. 

494. Beadiey, Martha H., Cahili,, Loretta A., and Tate, Harry L. “Ac- 

quisition of a Reading Vocabulary,” Elementary English Review, XVIII 
(January, 1941), 19-21, 32. 

Summarizes the results of controlled experiments in the fifth and eighth grades 
to determine the effect on vocabulary building of (i) clarifying the meanings 
of words and (2) using words in oral sentences. 

495. Broening, Angela M. “The Role of the Teacher of Reading in a Democ- 

racy,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XVIII (November— December, 
1940), 109-13. 

Describes in very impressive terms the specific functions of teachers in the 
reading programs. 

496. Broom, M. E. “A Study of Race and Sex Difierences in Reading Compre- 

hension,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (April, r 94 t)j S®?— 
93 - 

Analyzes and interprets reading-test scores obtained from 9,276 pupils in 
Grades V~VIII to determine the need for different curriculuras and for teach- 
ing methods to provide for race and sex differences in reading comprehension. 
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497. CoOTNG, Esiuer a. "The Relationship between Silent Reading Ability 

and Arithmetical Ability,” Sdiool Science and Malhemaiics, XLI (Janu- 
ary, 1941), 10-14. 

Presents conclusions based on scores of 355 pupils in Grades IVB to VIII A on 
the Paragraph Meaning and the Arithmetic Reasoning sections of the New 
Stanford Achievement Test. 

498. Dearborn, Walter E. “On the Possible Relations of Visual Fatigue to 

Reading Disabilities,” School and Society, LII (November 23, 1940), 

SZ2-36. 

Reviews evidence from various sources supporting the assumption that visual 
fatigue is an important factor in reading disability. 

499. Feinberg, Henry, and Reed, Clyde L. “Reading Level of a Group of 

Socially Maladjusted Boys,” Journal of Social Psychology, XII (August, 
1940), 31-38- 

Presents the results, including intercorrelations, of a study of the reading 
achievement and related factors of 143 maladjusted boys. 

500. Fridiana, Sister M. "Achievement in Silent Reading in an Elementary 

School,” Journal of Educalioml Research, XXXIV (April, 1941), S94“ 
600. 

Analyzes the results of silent-reading tests in Grades I-VIII to demonstrate 
the necessity of better individualized instruction and to enlist community 
co-operation in securing reading materials of varying difhculty. 

501. Gaines, Frances Perlowski. "Interrelations of Speech and Reading Dis- 

abilities,” Elementary School Journal, XLI (April, 1941), 605-13. 
Summarizes the findings from tliirteen studies of the relation of speech difficul- 
ties to reading disabilities. 

502. Goodletx, Carlton B., and Calloway, Andrew H. The Reading Abili- 

ties of the Negro Elementary School Child in Kanawha County, W est Vir- 
ginia. West Virginia State College, Department of Education, Contribu- 
tion No. 10. Institute, West Virginia: West Virginia State College, 
1940. Pp. 48. 

Presents the results of a survey of 480 pupils in Grades II-VI in 30 Negro ele- 
mentary schools to determine their achievements and needs in silent reading. 

503. Gray, William S. “Needed Emphases in the Teaching of Reading To 

Prepare for Intelligent Participation in Democracy,” National Elemen- 
tary Principal, XX (October, 1940), 7-9. 

Discusses the urgent need for improved reading habits, analyzes characteristics 
of an efficient reader, and suggests t3rpes of training which he needs. 

504. Hester, Kathleen B,, and Livingston, Floy E. “The Remedial-Read- 

ing Program in the Mount Lebanon Public Schools,” Elementary School 
Journal, XLI (December, 1940), 277-82. 
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Discusses the procedures adopted in providing for pupils, in Grades II-VI, 
inclusive, of adequate intelligence who have not learned to read. 

505. Hiujreth, Geetr-ctoe. “Individualizing Reading Instruction,” Teachers 

College Record, XLII (November, 1940), 123-37. 

Describes methods reported by twenty-two experienced teachers in their at- 
tempts to individualize reading instruction in Grades I-VIII in various public 
and private schools. 

506. Hill, George E., and Trent, M. Estelle. “Children’s Interests in Com- 

ic Strips,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (September, 1940), 
30-36. 

Summarizes the responses of 256 pupils in Grades IV-VI, inclusive, on a check 
list of comic strips and to a thirty-item multiple-choice test relating to popular 
comic strips. 

507. Hogan, Marita, and Yeschko, Margaret. “Latin American Countries 

in Children’s Literature,” Elementary English Review, XVH (October 
and November, 1940), 230-34, 256; 276-84. 

Includes an annotated bibliography of fiction, nonfiction, folklore, and fan- 
tastic tales for intermediate- and upper-grade pupils. 

508. Kirby, Byron C. “The Return of Oral Reading,” Journal of Education 

(Boston), CXXIV (February, 1941), 58-60. 

Summarizes repUes from seventeen elementary schools in 1940 concerning the 
proportion of the time used for bsisic instruction in reading that should he de- 
voted to oral reading. 

509. Leary, Bernice E. “Adjusting Books to Children’s Interests,” Ohio 

Schools, XIX (April, 1941), 150-51, 182-84. 

Outlines reasons for concern because such a small percentage of our population 
are book readers and discusses the threefold nature of the problem involved in 
promoting reading interests. 

510. McKee, Paul. “The Problem of Meaning in Reading,” English Journal, 

XXX (March, 1941), 219-24- 

Reports the results of informal studies to determine how weE children under- 
stand what they read and suggests means of helping them improve in ability 
to interpret meaning. 

Sir. Madden, Mable, and Pratt, Marjorie. "An Oral Reading Survey as a 
Teaching Aid,” Elementary English Review, XVIII (April, 1941), 122-26, 
159 - 

Reports the results of oral-reading tests, based on passages from social-studies 
and science textbooks, given to 591 pupils in Grades III- VI and to 563 pupils 
in Grades VII-EC to determine mechanical factors responsible for poor reading . 
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512. Newmayee, S. Weir, M.D, First Aids in Reading Diffimlties. Philadel- 

phia: North American Printing Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+162. 

Emphasizes the visual aspects of reading, describes the significance to reading 
of various visual functions and defects, and suggests therapeutic and training 
procedures to accompany instruction in reading. 

513. Pheean, Sister Mary Benedict, B.V.M. Visual Perception in Relation to 

Variance in Reading and Spelling. Catholic University of America Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, Vol. XII, No. 3. Washington: Catholic 
Education Press, 1940. Pp. 48. 

Reports the results of a comparative study of the results of tests administered 
to 460 fourth- and fifth-grade pupils that purport to naeasure perceptual, cogni- 
tive, memory, reading, and spelling ability. 

514. Phipps, William Rodgers. An Experimental Sttedy in Dewloping History 

Reading Ability with Sixth Grade Children through Development of History 
Vocabulary. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 28. 
Baltimore: Johns Plopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xii-l-74. 

Presents the results of a controlled experiment with groups of sixth-grade 
pupils "to improve the reading of history material by developing facility in the 
use of the language of history.” 

313. Sanderson, Marion. “An Experiment in the Development of Meaning 
Vocabularies,” Studies and Summaries, pp. 31-35. Prepared by Hugh S. 
Bonar, Manitowoc, Wisconsin: Manitowoc Public Schools, 1941. 
Presents the results of an experiment with fifth-grade pupils, ranging in intelli- 
gence quotients from 77 to 121, to determine the effect, as measured by a 
vocabulary power test, of direct instruction on selected lists of words. 

516. Southall, Hilda. “Organization of Remedial Reading in the Classroom,” 

Elementary English Review, XVHI (April, 1941), 127-32. 

Discusses steps essential in conducting a remedial program in both work- type 
and recreatory reading. 

517. Thorndike, Robert L. Children’s Reading Interests. New York: Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. vi+48. 

Presents the results of a study of reading interests among children in Grades 
IV-XII, inclusive, through the use of a questionnaire relating to fictitious titles. 

518. ZiRBES, Laura. “What Is a Modern Reading Program?” Ediicational 

Method, XX (December, 1940), 151-55. 

Presents seven characteristics that differentiate a modern program of reading 
from an outworn pattern of reading instruction. 
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ENGLISH' 

Dora V. Smith 
University of Minnesota 

519. Abney, Louise. “Better Speech for Every Child/' Childhood Education, 

XVII (February, 1941), 272-75, 286. 

Discusses general problems of speech training in the elementary school, in- 
cluding standards and choric speech. 

520. Brown, Dorothy Lothrop, and Butteeeield, Marguerite. The 

Teaching of Language in the Primary Grades. New York: Macmillan 
Co,, 1941. Pp. 236. 

Relates language to the total program of the school without forgetting its im- 
portance in the creative phases of individual Kving. Practical and specific for 
the beginning teacher. 

521. Clark, Weston R. “Radio Listening Habits of ChWdxtn," Journal of So- 

cial Psychology, XII (August, 1940), 131-49. 

Analyzes the radio programs listened to during one week by cluldren from nine 
to eighteen years of age in Washington, D.C,, and in the District of Columbia. 
Discusses the relation of the programs to sex, rural-urban location, grade, age, 
intelligence, and parental interference in listening habits. 

p2 . Edman, Marion. Bulletins of theLanguage Education Department of the 
Detroit Public Schools, 1940-1941: File No, 1228, “The Teaching of 
Poetry in the Elementary School,” pp. 22; File No. 1239, “The Use of 
Core Materials in the Teaching of Literature,” pp. 9; File No. 1240, 
“General Principles for the Teaching of Literature in the Elementary 
School,” pp. 29; File No. 1282, “The Use of Reading Materials in an 
Enriched Literature Program,” pp. 17; Bulletin No. 300, Basic Prin- 
ciples in the Teaching of Cmnposilion, pp. 24; Bulletin No. 301, Tech- 
niques Applicable to the Teaching of Composition in Upper Grades, pp. 24; 
Bulletin No. 302, Group Composition in the Elementary School, pp. 22; 
Bulletin No. 303, The Teaching of Oral Composition, pp. 30. Detroit, 
Michigan: Public Schools, 1940 and 1941. 

' See also Item 188 (Colei in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal, Items 432 (Bobbitt) and 436 {Family 
Living and Our Schools) in the September, 1941, number of the same journal; and Item 
374 (Merry and Merry) in the May, 1941, number, and Item 494 {The Report of a 
Survey of the Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania} in the September, 1941, number 
of the School Review. Item 451 (Lane) in the September, 1941, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal contains the following chapter on English: “The Language Arts 
—Form and Substance,” pp. 229-66. Items 490 (Bcrwald) and 506 (Hill and Trent) in 
the current list on reading contain discussions of importance for English. 
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These bulletins present suggestive discussion of objectives, criteria for selec- 
tion of materials, methods, standards of evaluation, and bibliographies for 
teachers in elementary schools, with emphasis on practical application in the 
average classroom of recent trends and available research. 

523. English; A Handbook for Teachers in Elementary Schools. University of 

the State of New York Bulletin No. 1194, Albany, New York: Univer- 
sity of tlie State of New York Press, 1940. Pp. 286. 

Develops an Invaluable course of study in English based on a sound philosophy 
of the place of language and literature in school programs as a whole, and pre- 
sents a wealth of methods and materials for teachers in the elementary school. 

524. English Teaching in the SoiUkoest. Compiled for the Committee on Modern 

Languages of the American Council on Education by Algernon Coleman, 
with the co-operation of Clara Breslove King. Washington; American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. xvm-l-308. 

Reports on problems, curriculum, and methods of teaching English to Spanish- 
spealdng pupils in four Southwestern states and in outlying areas. 

525. Einstein, Jacob, and Kmeger, Kathryn. “Planning Suitable Curriculum 

Materials for Gifted Children,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XYIII 
(September-October, 1940), 17-21. 

Outlines a program of core and enrichment activities carried on in two ele- 
mentary schools of Baltimore. 

526. Falk, Ethel Mabie. “Letters To Enrich Children’s Experience,” Ele- 

mentary English Review, XVIII (March, 1941), 77-82, 112. 

Makes a plea for the importance of letter-writing in the elementary school with 
recognition of motive, reality, and imagination throughout the program. 

527. Ferebee, June D., and Jackson, Doris C. “Working with Children in 

Creative Writing,” Childhood Education, XVII (February, 1941), 258- 
62. 

Offers practical examples of how to stimulate creative writing for the good of the 
shy, the aggressive, and the sensitive child. 

528. Fisher, Caroline E., and Robertson, Hazel G. Children and the Thea- 

ter. Stanford University, California; Stanford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiv-l-192. 

Describes significant educational values and practical problems of the develop- 
ment of a children’s theater in Palo Alto, California. 

529. Foster, R. A., and Hamtel, Margaret. “Unpublished Studies in Ele- 

mentary School English, 1940,” Elementary English Review, XVII 
(March, 1940), 117-22; (May, 1940), 194-98; (October, 1940), 240-4S; 
(November, 1940), 290-92. 

Lists, with some comment, the criiief unpublished studies in elementary-school 
English completed during 1940. 
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530. Feeed, Conrad W. “Silent Conditioning in the Schools,” Quarterly Jour- 

nal of Speech, XXVII (April, 1941), 188-94. 

Urges recognition of oral language in preparation for a world of oral activity 
and cites evidence of its superior effectiveness to silent methods. 

53 1. Fries, Charles C., and Teaver, Alice A. English Word Lists. Prepared 

for the Committee on Modern Languages. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. no. 

Considers recognized word lists in relation to their usefulness in establishing a 
simple and necessary vocabulary for the teaching of English. 

532. Greene, Harry A. “English — ^Language, Grammar, and Composition,” 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pp. 446-61. Edited by Walter S. 
Monroe. New York; Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Summarizes the major research in the objectives, materials, and methods of 
teaching language, grammar, and composition in Engb'sh classes today. 

533. Harrison, M. Lucille. “Need for an Adequate Oral Language Pro- 

gram,” Elementary English Renew, XVIII (March, 1941), 99-102. 
Presents an extremely significant discussion of language growth and experience 
outside school and of the obstacles to continued growth during the primary 
grades. 

534. Johnson, William H. “Meeting Language Needs in Chicago Schools,” 

Chicago Schools Journal, XXII (November-December, 1940), 49 “Sd- 
Presents a comprehensive statement of the philosophy, the environment, and 
the activities of the language program from kindergarten through college in 
the public schools of Chicago. 

535. McCarthy, Dorothea. “Child Development — ^VIII. Language,” Ency- 

clopedia of Educational Research, pp. 152-57. Edited by Walter S. Mon- 
roe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Summarizes research in language development in young children with respect 
to stages of growth, length and structure of sentences, functions of language, 
sex differences, environmental influences, intelligence, and motor and social 
development. 

536. National College of Education, Members of the Staff. Curriculum 

Records of the Children’s School, National College of Education. Evanston, 
Illinois: Bureau of Publications, National College of Education, 1940. 
Pp. xii-j-6o6. 

Describes concretely units of work involving use of language and reading in the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade, with specific reference to materials and 
methods of evaluation in literature, dramatic play, and language. 

537. O'Brien, Mae, “I Listen to Children: A Study of the Use of a Literature 

Radio Series in a Fifth Grade,” Teachers College Record, XLII (April, 
1941), 619-34. 
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Analyzes a recorded discussion of a radio performance of "Robin Hood” witli a 
summarization of comments and an account of further activities stimulated 
by it. 

538. RAGSDAtE, Clarence E. “Language Development in Childhood,” CMld 

Psychology, pp, i2g-S3. Edited by Charles E. Skinner and Philip Law- 
rence Harriman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Snmmarizes research on the early developinen.t of language in children, the 
common disabilities encountered, the problems of vocabulary, and the relation 
of language to other phenomena of growth. 

539. Reid, Seerley. “Reading, Writing, and Radio; A Study of Five School 

Broadcasts in Literature,” Jotirnal of Applied Pscyhology, XXIV (De- 
cember, 1940), 703-13. 

Demonstrates the difficulty of controlling factors in measuring the efiect of 
five radio broadcasts on the amount and the kind of reading and writing done 
by seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in the Chicago public schools. 

540. Rice, Jeannette E. “Presenting English Lessons by Radio,” Elementary 

English Review, XVIII (February and March, 1941), 3S-4ij Sr; io6~iio. 
Outlines a useful series of radio lessons in language for Grades IV-VI which 
were developed in the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

541. Risden, Gladys A. “Aesthetic Experience in Childhood,” Child Psychol- 

ogy, pp. 299-324. Edited by Charles E. Skinner and Philip Lawrence 
Plarriman. New York: MacmiUan Co., 1941. 

Analyzes the possibilities for enrichment of personal living through aesthetic 
experiences in creative expression In the arts, languages, and the motion pic- 
ture by means of “seeing, saying, and choosing." 

542. Roberts, Bertha E. “Thinking, Writing, Growing,” Elementary English 

Review, XVIII (January, 1941), 13-16, 28, 30. 

Presents an analysis of the voluntary writing of children in Grades II-VIII 
in the public schools of San Francisco in order to demonstrate elements of 
growtli in language power revealed in it. 

543. Sanderson, Virginia S. “Facing the Problems of Speech Handicaps,” 

Childhood Ediicalion, XVII (February, 1941), 267-71. 

Affords practical help for teachers in dealing with baby talk, lisping, and stut- 
tering. 

544. Santa Barbara County Units of Study for Teachers in Elementary Schools, 

Vol. I. Santa Barbara, California: Schauer Printing Studio, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. 424. 

Presents a detailed outline of units for children from six to fourteen years of 
age, with lists of materials showing the relation of language and reading to 
the core curriculum. 

545. Smith, Dora V. Evaluating Instruction in English in the Elementary Schools 

of New York. Edited by C. C. Certain. A Report of the Regents’ In- 
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quiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in New York 
State. Eighth Research Bulletin of the National Conference on Research 
in English. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1941. Pp. 96. 

Recounts in detail the methods and the results of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
achievement and habits in reading and expression, radio listening, and attend- 
ance at motion pictures. Reports courses of study in use, classroom procedures 
in vogue, textbooks and materials furnished, effects of the Regents’ examina- 
tions, and relations of the program to teacher- training and to supervision of 
English. 

546. Smith, Mabel. “America Is Childhood Education, XVII (April, 

1941), 360-64. 

Reports a creative-writing project in which children’s feelings for America are 
impressively and imaginatively recorded in a group poem. 

547. Witty, Paul. “Motivating Creative Expression through Composition,” 

Educational Method, XX (December, 1940), 138-43. 

Expresses a philosophy of personality development through composition with 
illustrations from pupils in the Psycho-educational clinic at Northwestern 
University as well as from sources in print. 

348. Wyatt, Gertrude L. “Language Behavior in Childhood,” Educational 
Method, XX (November, 1940), 80-87. 

Discusses in semitechnical fashion the relation of language development to 
physical defects and to traits of personality. 

SPELLING’' 

Frederick S. Breed 
University of Chicago 

549. Bdcler, Harold H. Standard Elementary Spelling Scale. Atlanta, Geor- 

gia: Turner E. Smith & Co., 1940. Pp. 116. 

Presents a spelling scale composed of 3,679 words, designed to be used both as 
a textbook and as a source of test material. The first purpose is facilitated by 
the starring of the most commonly used words; the second, by the difficulty 
values in terms of percentages of correct spelling. The adoption of difficulty 
as the basis of gradation for instructional purposes rests on a questionable 
assumption. 

550. Blair, Glenn M. “An Experiment in Vocabulary Building,” Journal of 

Higher Education, XII (February, 1941)1 99-101. 

Shows experimentally that college students enlarged their vocabularies by 
recording unfamiliar words encountered in reading and by consulting a dic- 
tionary for meanings. 

» See also Item 549 (Wheeler) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal. Item S33 (Harrison) in the 
current list on English contains a discussion of importance for spelling. 
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551. CoLEj Lueha. The Teacher’s Handbook of Technical Vocabulary, Bloom- 

ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 124-1-12. 
Organizes the results of research, including the author’s own, on the technical 
vocabularies of school subjects and compares the vocabularies presented with 
Thorndike’s general reading vocabulary of 20,000 words. 

552. CoNHAD, Lawrence H. "Intensive Vocabulary Study,” English Journal, 

XXIX (December, 1940), 794-99. 

Describes a method for the intensive study of word meanings in the spirit of 
modern semantics. 

553- Gale, Ann. "Teaching Spelling — with Plandmade Lantern Slides,” Edti- 
cational Screen, XX (February, 1941), 65. 

Shows how troublesome words may be presented on lantern slides, often illus- 
trated by pictures, and how presentation and withdrawal of words may be 
regulated to suit the demands of practice, 

S54. Gansl, Irene, and Garrext, H. E. Columbia Vocabulary Test. New 
York: Psychological Corp., 1939. 

A sentence-type test designed to measure the extent of English vocabulary of 
elementary-school pupils, It contains a hundred items and requires selection of 
the correct word in a multiple-choice situation. It is standardized and adapted 
for machine scoring. 

SSS- Hackman, Roy B., and Duel, Henry W. “Do Higli-School Students Who 
Study a Foreign Language Acquire Larger Vocabularies, Spell Their 
Words More Correctly and Use Better English than High-School Stu- 
dents Who Study No Foreign Language?” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 'XVI (January, 1941), 155-62. 
Concludes, on the basis of an experimental investigation, that the study of a 
foreign language in high school apparently has no bearing on gains in English 
vocabulary or in spelling. 

556. Horn, Ernest, and Spencer, Peter L. “Spelling,” Review of Educational 

Research, X (April, 1940), 149-51, 173-74. 

Summarizes the content of nineteen reports that appeared during the triennium 
ending October, 1939. Includes a bibliography. 

557. Jenkins, Mary Walratii. “Using the Dictionary in the Teaching of 

Spelling,” School Review, XLIX (January, 1941), 14-15. 

Consists of a report of a teacher who conducts her business-spelling classes 
with “word consciousness” as the major objective and the dictionary as the 
textbook. 

558. Lovell, George D. “Interrelations of Vocabulary Skills: Commonest 

versus Multiple Meanings,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXII 
(January, 1941), 67-72. 
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Concludes ricliness of vocabulary or knowledge of multiple meanings of 
words is closely related to knowledge of a simple, common meaning. 

559. Peake, Neliie L. “Relation between Spelling Ability and Reading Abil- 

ity,” Journal of Experimental Education, IX (December, 1940), 192-93. 

Finds a positive correlation of o.8r between ability to sped and knowledge of 
word meaning, 

560. Robinson, Fkancis P. “Misspellers Are InteEigent,” jSdwcafiowdl 

Bulletin, XIX (October 23, 1940), 436-42. 

Emphasizes the importance of “teaching in terms of the dynamics within the 
learning process.” Urges that rational as well as mechanical processes be con- 
sidered as a foundation for instruction in spelling. 

561. Smiik, Henky Lester, and Eaton, Merrill T. A Study of the English 

Usage, Spelling, and Vocabulary of 2pi Graduate Students at Indiana Uni- 
versity. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XVI, No. S' Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, 
Indiana University, 1940. Pp. 1-68. 

Finds a group of 251 graduate students in education below the norms of college 
Seniors in English usage and spelling and above the norm of college Seniors in 
vocabulary. 

362. Smith, Madorah E. “A Comparison of tlie English Vocabulary Used by 
Children of Non-American Ancestry in Hawaii before They Reach the 
Age of Seven Years with That of Kindergarten Children in Continental 
United States,” Journal of Experimental Education, IX (December, 
1940), 121-32. 

Compares 2,123 difierent words found in 142,574 running English words tabu- 
lated from the speech of preschool children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii 
with the International Kindergarten Union list. 

563. Spache, George. “Characteristic Errors of Good and Poor Spellers,” 

Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (November, 1940), 182-89. 

Concludes that good spellers are superior to po or spellers in auditory discrimina- 
tion, in the association of symbols with sounds, and in the phonetic translation 
of sounds into symbols. The results are consistent with theoretic expectations, 
for the functions mentioned are all intellectual, 

564. Tinker, Miles A., Hackner, Florence, and Wesley, Marion W. 

“Speed and Quality of Association as a Measure of Vocabulary Knowl- 
edge,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (November, 1940), 
575-82. 

Concludes “that the free-association technique may be employed to measure 
specific vocabulary knowledge.” 
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HANDWRITING 
W. H. Gray 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 

565. Beai-e, Beulah P. “Individualizing Instruction in Handwriting,” Balti- 

more Bulletin of Education, XVIII (May-June, 1941), 225-28. 

Describes the Baltimore plan of handwriting instruction developed from ana- 
lytical studies of frequently recurring errors. 

566. Dueey, Nona Keen. "Manuscript Writing,” Sierra Educational News, 

XXXVI (October, 1940), 18-21. 

Explains advantages of manuscript writing, provides specific suggestions for 
practice exercises, and discusses the problem of the time and the method of 
changing to cursive writing. 

567. Duefy, Nona Keen. “Left-handed Writing,” Sierra Educational News, 

XXXVII (April, 1941), 28-29. 

Presents suggestions for supervising writing practice of left-handed pupils with 
a view to preventing the development of unfavorable writing habits. 

568. Freeman, Frank N. Solving Handwriting Needs as We See Them Today. 

Columbus, Ohio: Zaner-Bloser Co. Pp. 36. 

An authoritative discussion of three problems in the teaching of handwriting; 
(i) what to do about the left-handed child, (2) the use of manuscript writing 
and the transition to the cursive form, and (3) proper balance between drill 
exercises and emphasis on meaning, 

569. Grant, Albert, and Marble, Margaret M. “Results of Cincinnati 

Handwriting Suiwey,” School Remew, XL VIII (November, 1940), 693- 
96. 

Describes results of study of more than thirty-five hundred sixth-grade pupils 
and recommends that instruction in handwriting be continued beyond Grade 
VI. 

570. Kittle, Ruth. “Why Manuscript for Beginners?” American Childhood, 

XXVI (March, 1941), 35 - 

Describes a method of teaching manuscript writing and explains why begin- 
ners learn this form more easily tlian cursive writing. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES^ 

Kenneth J. Reilage 
University of Chicago 

571. Bacon, Ella. “The Dairy Cow: A Social Studies Unit,” Grade Teacher, 

LVIII (September, 1940), 30, 78-81. 

A well-organized outline for a unit in social studies at the primary-grade level. 

* See also Items 194 (Koehring) and 220 (Wasson) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the April, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal- 
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5'; 2. Gavian, Ruth Wood. “Economic Education on the Elementary Level,” 
Economic Education, 4-19. Edited by Harold P. Clark. Eleventh Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington: 
National Council for the Sodal Studies, 1940, 

A statement of present practices in treating nine selected aspects of economic 
life, based on analysis of general courses and social-studies courses in Grades 1- 
VI. Gives brief consideration to materials for economic education in elemen- 
tary textbooks. 

573. Greenberg, Emil. Social Science References. New York; New York Uni- 

versity Bookstore, 1940. Pp. 22. 

An annotated list of sources of materials in the social-studies field, prepared by 
the reference staff of the library of New York University, as an aid to teachers, 
research workers, and graduate students. 

574. Gregg, F. M. “An Important Principle in Teaching Primary-Grade Ge- 

ography,” Elementary School Journal, XLI (May, 1941), 665-70. 

On the basis of experiments reported, concludes that pupils in Grades I and II 
should be encouraged in the “haiit of taking directional attUndes’’ as an aid 
to their study of third-grade geography, as well as to their correct geographic 
orientation in later life. 

575. Hess, Helen F. “New England: A Social Studies Unit of Current Inter- 

est,” Grade Teacher, LVIII (November, 1940), 14-rS, 66-67. 

A comprehensive outline of a social-studies unit, including related activities in 
language arts and in fine arts. 

576. Hildreth, Ruth C. “Our Water Supply; A Social Studies Unit with Sug- 

gested Activities,” Grad.e Teacher, LVIII (October, 1940), 54-55, 79-80. 
Presents an outline and a description of procedures effectively used in studying 
the problem of water supply. 

577. Johnson, Henry. Teaching of History in Elementary and. Secondary Schools 

with Applications to Allied Studies. New York; Macmillan Co., 1940 
(revised). Pp. xvi+468. 

A revised edition of a very useful work originally published in 1915. Chapters 
on “Teaching Chronology” and “The Treatment of Current Events” have 
been added. Contains a bibliography. 

578. Lawson, Douglas E. “Geography Then and Now,” Elementary School 

Journal, XLI (April, 1941), 597-^04> 

A brief account of the history of geography in the public schools followed by an 
indication of trends in present teaching of geography as revealed by a study of 
curriculum developments in ten large cities. 
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S7g. Ludeman, W. W. “Money: A Social Science Unit,” LVIII 

(September, 1940), 52-53. 76-77. 

Contains valuable suggestions for presenting a difficult subject to pupils in 
intermediate grades. 

580. McKelvey, Frederick H. “Utilizing Library Resources in Elementary 

Social Studies,” Social Education, IV (December, 1940), 570-72. 
Suggests ways in rvhicb school and community libraries can be used more effec- 
tively by both pupils and teacliers. 

581. Mathews, Charles F, “Training of an Elementary Social Science Teach- 

er,” Texas Outlook, XXIV (September, 1940), 43-44. 

Discusses requirements which elementary social-science teachers should fulfil. 

582. Merton, Mineta. “Effective Use of Still Pictures in Elementary Social 

Studies,” Social Education, IV (November, 1940), 489-92. 

Indicates difficulties encountered by children in interpreting still pictures and 
shows how teachers can make such pictures more meaningful. 

583. Moore, Clitje B. “Building Social Foundations in the Elementary 

Schools,” Social Education, V (April, 1941), 283-87. 

Considers the particular role of the social-studies program in developing demo- 
cratic ideals, attitudes, and habits. 

584. Reeder, Edwin H. "Social Studies in the Elementary School,” National 

Elementary Principal, XX (April, 1941), 137-40. 

A plea for a more functional social-studies training at tlie elementary level. 
Emphasizes the values of effective pupil participation in school government and 
of adequate factual backgrounds in world-geography and in United States 
history. 

585. Simpson, I. Jewell. “Social Studies in Maryland’s Elementary Schools,” 

Curriculum Journal, XII (January, 1941), 26-28. 

A brief description of a social-studies program which resulted from a co-opera- 
tive effort among elementary-school teachers in Maryland. 

586. Tozer, Agnes R. “Social Science Project,” Sierra Educational News, 

XXXVII (June, 1941 ), 37- 

Describes a pageant prepared and presented by fifth-grade pupils in which 
events connected with the discovery, growth, and development of the United 
States were portrayed by means of miniature figures drawn across the stage by 
concealed magnets. 

587. Ward, Douglas S. “Community Surveys for Junior High Schools?” So- 

cial Education, IV (December, 1940), 553-56. 

Gives suggestions for effective use of the community-survey technique, to- 
gether with a report of two successful surveys. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Edith P. Parker 

University of Chicago 

588. Atwood, Wallace W. “Geography and the Great Human Dramas,” 

Journal of Geography, XXXIX (December, 1940), 337-43. 

Stresses the need for co-operation of scientists in developing an understanding 
of a community and shows how geography furnishes the foundation for such an 
understanding. 

589. Baldwin, J. W. “Geography and Latin American Good Will,” Texas Out- 

look, XXIV (June, 1940), 6-8. 

Emphasizes the importance of geography as a social study. 

590. Barton, Thomas F. “Primary Geography,” Illinois Education, XXIX 

(October, 1940), 41-42, S 7 - 

Explains that simple concepts of physical features should be gained in the pri- 
mary grades and suggests several ways of helping clrildren acquire them. 

591. Branom, Frederick K, “Free or Inexpensive Geographic Materials,” 

Chicago Schools Journal, XXll (September-October, 1940), 26-37. 

Tells how and where teachers may obtain some valuable geographic materials. 

592. Burgess, Alvin V. “The Use of Maps in Developing Geographic Per- 

sonalities,” Journal of Geography, XL (February, 1941), S 7 - 64 - 
Describes the use of maps in developing ideas concerning the geographic per- 
sonality of Australia. 

593. Cons, G. J. “Geography,” New Era- in Home and School, XXI (July- 

August, 1940), 159-62. 

Emphasizes the importance of geography in the training of socially alive 
citizens and points out means of accomplishment. 

594. Curtis, Dwight K. “Physical Geography Can Develop Social Under- 

standings,” Social Education, IV (May, 1940), 342-45. 

Shows how fifth-grade pupils can learn enough about physiography to help 
them understand certain types of geographic situation. 

595. Galrord, Mary. “Activities in Geography Classwork,” Journal of Ge- 

ography, XL (February, 1941), 64-66. 

Describes worth-while extra activities for fast working pupils. 

596. Garnett, Olive. “Reality in Geography,” Journal of Education (Lon- 

don), LXXII (April, 1940), 171-73- 

Discusses the need for making geography function in real life and shows how 
geography teaching can be improved to this end. 
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597. Heslop, Mary K, "A Plea for the More Scientific Approach in the Teach- 

ing of Geography,” Journal of Edncalion (London), LXXII (July, 1940) 
326-28. 

Discusses one method of teaching the principles of world-climate. 

598. Mason, Charles C. “Geography Made Meaningful,” School Executive, 

LX (November, 1940), 18-19. 

Tells how pupils’ difficulties in understanding reading materials were reduced. 

599. Packard, Leonard O. “Teaching Geography in 1940-41,” Journal of Ge- 

ography, XL (January, 1941), 8-12. 

Cites reasons for using the factual material in geography textbooks to teach 
Europe as it was in order that cliildren will understand as fully as possible the 
changes which have occurred and will take place as a result of the present war, 

600. Parker, Edith P. “Geography and the Community,” Journal of Geogra- 

phy, XL (March, 1941), 98-108. 

Describes many kinds of geographical experiences involved in a fifth-grade 
study of a small community. 

601. Riley, Norma. “A Glossary Game,” Journal of Geography, XXXIX (De- 

cember, 1940), 365-66. 

Suggests an interesting type of review. 

602. Selsky, Marcella S., and Smuck, L. Merle. “Enrichment in Geogra- 

phy,” Baltimore Bnllelin of Education, XVIII (September-October, 

1940), 57-63 • 

Shows in detail how the geography program can be adjusted to superior pupils. 

603. Stadtlander, ELizAnEXii. “Geography as the Core in Unit of Thought 

Teaching,” Journal of Geography, XI.. (January, 1941), 19-23. 

Deals with interrelations between geographic and otlier materials. 

604. Tom, a. O. “Relief Modeling in Elementary Geography,” Journal of Geog- 

raphy, XXXIX (October, 1940), 281-84. 

Describes a project designed to give correct ideas of surface features of Africa. 

60s. Ungashick, Jane. “The Use of Current Events in Geography Teaching,” 
Journal of Geography, XXXIX (November, 1940), 3t5-i9' 

Suggests interesting ways of presenting current events in connection with the 
teaching of geography. 

606. Uttley, Marguerite. “Fourth Grade Geography Test," Journal of Geog- 

raphy, XXXIX (October, 1940), 269-73. 

Summarizes the results of the work of tlie testing committee of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 

607, Whipple, Gertrude, “Human Geography— From Slogan to Actuality,” 

Elementary School Journal, XLI (January, 1941), 337~46. 

Cites reasons why reading materials in geography should be revised. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The Activity Program: Its Philosophy and Practice.—Iii his recent 
book' Macomber outlines the underlying philosophy of the “activity program” 
and describes its use in the elementary-school classroom. In good pedagogical 
manner he begins by illustration and reserves his theoretical material for a later 
section. Intended for the elementary-school teacher with a mi nim a] amount of 
scientific training, the book is written in a simple and direct style that should 
have distinct appeal for the audience for which it was designed. 

The keynote of the book is cleverly presented in the opening chapter by 
means of contrasted accounts of the course of events observed in a day’s visit 
to each of two fifth-grade classes, one of which was taught according to "tradi- 
tional” methods, the other by the more flexible plans of modern, progressive 
education. This device is, of course, not new; the unusual feature consists in 
the fact that the author has not found it necessary to bolster his own frankly 
admitted preference for the "progressive” type of school by choosing examples 
of the one at its worst, the other at its best. Instead, he selects superior examples 
of each type and in his comparison lays more stress on the relative goals toward 
which teachers and pupils were aiming in the two instances than on the more 
obvious differences in classroom routine. He points out that the latter result 
directly from the different concepts of education held by the two teachers. The 
modern, progressive view is that the essential thing in teaching is the general 
development of the child; the older view, that the desired thing is the acquisition 
by the child of the specific skills covered by the school curriculum. The ques- 
tion that each teacher must ask himself is not whether the methods of progres- 
sive education are to be preferred to the traditional methods but, rather, which 
of the two basic philosophies is more sound. 

The next four chapters are devoted to detailed descriptions of the planning 
and conducting of specific “unit activities” at various age levels, after which the 
author turns to a somewhat more general discussion of the function of modern 
education in promoting social adjustment, a scientific outlook upon the world, 
and creative expression. Further chapters deal with classroom management and 
school counseling and with factors making for a teacher’s success. 

The format of the book is excellent. The typography is exceptionally clear, 
and the illustrations, both anecdotal and pictorial, are well selected. The ref- 
erences at the end of each chapter are chosen for their practical usefulness in 
directing the teacher to source material for unit activities. 

' Freeman Glenn Macomber, Guiding Child Development in the Elementwy School. 
New York: American Book Co., 1941. Pp- viii-l-336. 12.50. 
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Although the author meticulously sets down, in fifteen numbered paragraphs 
(chap, xiii), the underlying principles on which the educational procedures here 
described are based, he makes no attempt to demonstrate, either by citation of 
authority or by statistical evidence, that this type of education is to be chosen 
above all others. Rather, he presents the facts as he sees them, serenely confi- 
dent that they will speak for themselves. 

In summary it can be said that Macomber has presented a clear and well- 
organized summary of the underlying theory of progressive education and a 
useful guide to the procedures employed in the activity program. It points an 
educational ideal that may well serve as a goal toward which teacher and com- 
munity may strive. How useful it may prove as a working program for the aver- 
age present-day school is somewhat more open to question. 

Floeence L, Goodenough 

Instiiute of Child Welfare 
Unmrsily of Minnesota 

The Opportunity tor Puph:.s ToLiveDemocraticaley.— If the American 
citizens of tomorrow — the thirty million boys and girls in our schools today— are 
to be capable of furthering the ideals of democracy, they must attain that ability 
through an education suited to a democracy. 

Based on the validity of this contention are the logic and the practice out- 
lined and recounted in a new book for the educator’s reading table. Guidance in 
Democratic Living^ diverges from tlie too prevalent type of armchair philosophy 
to a practical project planned and worked out in an elementary school of a typi- 
cal American community. The author is principal of the Ashland School at East 
Orange, New JersejE For a period of nine years, he and his staff considered the 
needs in the field of elementary education and evolved the socialized proces's 
which they felt would develop democratic living in their school. 

The author seems to recognize the possibility that readers may question the 
validity of his experiment, and he therefore presents in great detail the carefully 
thought-out background of the project. At first contact with the book the read- 
er feels a bit impatient to get into the actual working of the experiment; but the 
further he delves into the book, the more justifiable appears HoUingshead’s plan 
of presentation. The problem of the school’s responsibility is presented in three 
challenging questions pertaining to (i) the nature of democracy, (2) the objec- 
tives of an educational program suited to a democracy, and (3) how the school 
can provide opportunities for developing abilities, attitudes, and understandings 
to insure a citizenry capable of furthering democracy. 

The nature of a democracy is summarized in a set of principles which serves 
as the criterion in guiding the development of the program of socialization. Out 
of these have evolved the objectives, or “directions of growth,” of the individuals 

" Arthur D, HoUingshead, Guidance in Democratic Living. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1941. Pp, xiv+zdo. $1.80. 
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and groups in the school, Fundamental in the objectives is the sociaKzation 
ideal. Therefore it seems necessary to present the theories of socialization which 
the author and his staff have formulated. They regard individualization and 
socialization not as mutually antagonistic but rather as. complementary and in- 
terdependent ideas— “but two sides of a single process.” The thesis of the entire 
volume is centered in this discussion. 

Socialization for a democracy must take place in a democracy. If a cliild is to de- 
velop the attitudes and abilities of co-operation, he must be given the opportunity of 
planning and working with otliers toward the achievement of common goals. If he is 
to develop a sense of personal responsibility, he must be permitted to live and work in a 
co-operative group. If he is to be self-directing, he must be given the opportunity of 
basing his actions upon the results of his own experiences and intelligence [pp. 72-73]. 

With this thesis as the point of departure, the book describes the actual 
working-out of the project of socialization in the Ashland School. Of course 
many problems arose. The detailed delineation of some of these is excellent. 
Consideration is given to the function of the teacher in a scheme of socialization, 
to the relation of teacher and group, to the tasks of group guidance, to the han- 
dling of the maladjusted child, and to the guidance of school organizations. The 
author lays particular stress on describing the how of the educational processes 
followed in the growth program. The what of teaching is given only when neces- 
sary to illustrate the how. This characteristic in the presentation is desirable 
since it prohibits the copying of the what by teachers who might thus attempt to 
follow the idea and not seek out those materials suited to their own particular 
situation. 

It is accepted that the attainment or fulfilment of all the objectives set forth is 
not within the ability of the chOd and therefore not within the scope of the ele- 
mentary school. The hope is expressed that similar opportunities for further de- 
veloping the pupil may be offered in secondary and higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

This book is one to be studied and not scanned in rapid fashion; for skimming 
may fail to bring true understanding of the function or the premises of the pro- 
gram. The sincere student of education will find that the author’s discussion 
questions and suggested lists of readings stimulate careful study of the book. 

Whether the teacher or the administrator agrees with the social theory of 
Hollingshead, he cannot help recognizing the worth-while character of this 
project as a contribution to modern pedagogy. The reader's philosophy may 
differ from that of the author in more than mere terminology, but even the per- 
son trained and steeped in a conservative educational philosophy must admit 
that there is a critical period present in educational practices. The alert edu- 
cator, as a student of the child he is teaching, must admit that there is some- 
thing in that child of today which emphasizes the failure of a static system of 
education. 

Principals and teachers may well use this treatise as a guide to an introspec- 
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tive analysis of the psychology of their teaching. They should use it as a basis 
for evaluating their contribution to tlieir communities; for now, if never before, 
our citizenry needs guidance in the practice of democratic living. 

Edgak W. Mills 

William McKinley School 
East Chicago, Indiana 

The rniLosowiY and Peactice of Local School Adminisxeation.— A dis- 
tinctive revision of a work by Professor Ward G. Reeder' has appeared under the 
same title as the book published in 1930. As the author suggests, “The revision 
has been systematic and complete rather than perfunctory” (p. vii). Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent more material has been added, and the organization of the 
book has been markedly improved. Much new material has been included on 
preparation and certification of teachers, administration of pupil transportation, 
administration of pupil guidance, and administration of safety education. 

It seems tliat far greater emphasis has been given to the principles and philos- 
ophy of local school administration in the revision than in the earlier edition, 
In the words of the author, “It [the revised edition] essays to discuss the urgent 
and recurring problems found in the administration of a local school system 
whether the system be rural or urban, small or large” (p. vii) . Since problems in 
educational administration are frequently the visible portion of the deeper, more 
fundamental problems of general administrative philosophy, the author devotes 
considerable space to the relation between practice and philosophy, although not 
neglecting the current problems of practical school administration, This clari- 
fied discussion of educational administrative problems and their related admin- 
istrative philosophy wiU prove particularly valuable to the student of public- 
school administration. 

The book is organized into the following seven major parts: (i) “Adminis- 
trative Personnel and Organization,” (2) “Administration of Instructional Em- 
ployees,” (3) “Administration of the School Plant,” (4) “Administration of 
School Business Affairs,” (s) “Administration of Pupil Personnel,” (6) “Ad- 
ministration of Instructional Materials,” and (7) “Special Phases of School 
Administration.” 

The question might well be raised whether a more effective organization 
might not have been made by placing “Administration of Instructional Mate- 
rials” immediately after “Administration of Instructional Employees” and by 
placing “Administration of the School Plant” and “Administration of School 
Business Affairs” after the “Administration of Pupil Personnel.” The question 
might also be raised whether it might not have been well to give more considera- 
tion to the relationships of the federal, state, and local governments with respect 
both to general and to school governments. 

' Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Ihdilic School Administration, New York: 
Macmillan Co-, 1941 (revised and enlarged). Pp. xvi-t-798. $3,75. 
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The first chapter, entitled ‘'School Administration in a Democracy,” is very 
well done and could profitably have been twice its present length. In the chapter 
on “School Control and Organization” a more expansive treatment ‘of school ad- 
ministrative units and school attendance units could have been presented. Sim- 
ilarly it seems unfortunate that the local school fiscal unit was not treated as 
such, either in chapter iii, “School Control and Organization,” or in connection 
with chapter xiv, “Financing the Schools.” 

One very praiseworthy change in the organization of the revised edition is the 
inclusion of the administration of safety education along with tlie administra- 
tion of health. The inclusion of the administration of health in a basic book in 
administration has been accepted as standard practice for some time; and in 
light of the increasing importance of safety, as well as its immediate association 
with the community at large, inclusion of a treatment of the administration of 
safety education seems appropriate. 

The new chapter on pupil transportation is an excellent one and should prove 
extremely helpful in the formulation of soimd and efhcient programs for trans- 
porting pupils. The chapter on the administration of pupil guidance seems 
hardly adequate for the subject and scarcely reaches the level of the other new 
topics. 

Chapter xxiii, “Evaluation of Results in Education,” is a concise discussion 
of the measurement of pupils’ general mental abilities and educational achieve- 
ment. It might have been well if the author had recognized the broader aspects 
of evaluation and had given attention to some of the more recently developed 
techniques and procedures of evaluation. This deficiency, however, is offset 
somewhat by a strain of appraisal which runs throughout the work. 

The physical makeup of the book is far more attractive than that of the orig- 
inal edition. The vividness and the clarity of the illustrative material are evi- 
dence of its value to the text. The questions and the suggestions for discussion 
found at the end of each chapter are stimulating and sound. The selected refer- 
ences which appear at the close of each chapter reflect discrimination and study. 
The author is to be congratulated on having made a good book considerably 
better. 

John Girv Fowikes 


University of Wisconsin 


SciENTiiric Studies in Education. — Much of the conspicuous improvement 
in the schools and colleges of the American states during the past quarter-cen- 
tury is generally ascribed to the zeal with which the teaching profession has la- 
bored to establish a scientific basis for the variety of instructional programs 
naturally to be developed by a democratic system of education. For a decade or 
two in the immediate past, the student, the professor, and the researcher in edu- 
cation have faced a sizable task whenever their own further endeavors involved 
a digest or review of the methods and findings of previous inquiry. It comes as a 
welcome announcement to the thousands of continuing workers in the field, and 
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to the novitiates as well, that the first comprehensive summary of research^ in 
the various phases of education is now available. 

Some measure of the service contribution to the advancement of the science 
of education which the preparation of this volume entailed is to be found in the 
listing of the more than seven thousand references by which the numerous arti- 
cles are supported. It is to be noted, moreover, drat tlie references listed were 
selected by the contributors to the encyclopedia from the far greater number of 
reports necessarily examined as a means of determining the nature and the sig- 
nificance of the research pertaining to the topics under review. 

It is not alone the examining and the listing of thousands of studies which 
mark the publishing of tliis encyclopedia as a generous token of the contribu- 
tors’ interest in the progress of research in education. The project was planned, 
says the editor, “as a critical evaluation, synthesis, and interpretation of re- 
ported studies in the field of education” (p. vii). A careful reading of a reason- 
able number of these interpretative reviews will furnish to the competent ob- 
server convincing evidence that the examination ofpertinentmaterialshasbeen 
deliberative as well as extensive in relation to virtually all important topics. 
That some interesting topics could not be included, whether because of limita- 
tions of space or because of the failure of the expected copy to materialize, does 
not diminish the effective load involved in the production of the evaluative sum- 
maries which constitute the volume as it now appears. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research, as its title implies, is limited to 
topics or problems on which there is a sufficient body of research literature to 
warrant the review and the evaluation of the available reports. It is not a gen- 
eral encyclopedia in the field of education. Because it is limited to the contribu- 
tions of research, particular significance may be attached to the co-operative 
plan by which it has been produced. The authorship includes nearly two hun- 
dred contributors, selected from the ranks of experienced researchers in tlieir 
fields of specialization. The number and tlie repute of these authors not only 
give assurance of the integrity of the reviews presented but also set an example 
of notewortliy co-operation in the furtherance of progress in all phases of educa- 
tion. The project was initiated by Professor Monroe, and there have been many 
testimonies to his skill and enterprise in bringing it to completion. That he was 
able to secure the co-operation of so many co-workers is evidence that a spirit of 
professionalism generally prevails. The American Educational Research As- 
sociation sponsored the project and contributed funds for necessary expenses. 
The publishers assumed the cost of printing and distributing the volume. Other 
individuals and agencies assisted in various ways. Without the co-operation of 
all of these, the completion of the project would have been made more difficult, 
if, indeed, it could have been achieved. 

' Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Prepared under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, Walter S. Monroe, editor. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. xxiv-l-r344. $10.00, 
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An additional value of the articles presented in this encyclopedia -will be de- 
rived from the frequent occurrence of suggestions for extending lines of investi- 
gation previously reported. These appear at times in the form of explanations 
of the limitations of the research reviewed, at times in references to unexplored 
areas. While many research workers have at their command the essential in- 
formation to guide them in their studies, beginning students and many teachers 
and administrators lack the facilities for such guidance. The contributors to the 
present volume have provided significant direction for the research efforts of 
many who are so situated. 

The scope and the organization of the volume are in keeping with the pur- 
poses for which it has been prepared. The inclusive character of the volume 
makes it unnecessary to mention the topics covered. These topics were selected 
as a result of the deliberations of the contributors and the suggestions of many 
other leaders in the field. There are few observable limitations to the content 
value of the volume. Its serious deficiency is the lack of the usual outline of 
topics and index. There are numerous cross-references at the ends of articles on 
special topics which are also treated under other general headings, and these are 
helpful; but the only guide to the location of special articles is the series of run- 
ning heads, which are alphabetized with respect to major topical divisions. A 
general outline of topics and an adequate index would have contributed much 
to the convenience of those who consult this valuable reference work. 

Nklson B. Henrv 

Universily of Chicago 


A Language Psogeam eoe the Inxeemediate Geades. — For some time 
controversy has existed between those who advocate training in English for 
social utility and those who would adhere to a program of cultural disciplines. 
Traditional methods overemphasized drill and formal exercises and provided 
little, if any, opportunity for creative expression. Some modern curriculums 
have entirely abandoned the former in favor of ideas often obscured because 
techniques for adequate expression have not been learned. One attempt to steer 
a middle course is a recently published series^ of four books planned for Grades 
III through VI. 

In the presentation of material the authors have been guided by modern 
principles of curriculum-building in the field of English. As a means of integrat- 
ing the four language arts of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, units and 
activities based on reading are alternated with those emphasizing conversation 
and discussion, various phases of composition, and the art of listening. In line 
with the point of view that English is not merely a content subject but that it 

^ Harry A, Greene, Maude McBroom, Ruth Moscrip, and Norma Gillett, Building 
Better English: S/eJ' hy Sle-p, pp. 320', Day by Day, pp. 336; In School and Out, pp. 3S2; 
For Mvery I^Bcd, pp. 352; Manual for ^^Building Setter Snghsht Stef by Step, * pp. 256. 
Evanston, Illinois; Row, Peterson & Co., 1941. fo.96 (each). 
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is also, and primaiily, tie medium through -which children learn to participate 
in the activities of life, other school subjects and real-life situations are employed 
as subject matter for the English curriculum. Attention is given to the adequate 
development of skills, attitudes, and techniques; for effective English demands 
not only a child’s desire to express himself but also “knowledge of, and control 
over,” the techniques of expression. By striving for growth in the direction of 
avowed objectives rather than mastery of them as the goal, cognizance is taken 
of individual differences, and provision is made for individual needs. 

The content of each volume has been arranged by units, fourteen in Step ly 
Step, eleven in Day by Day, and ten each in I?i School and Out and For Every 
Need. Each unit is divided into sections containing, besides the presentation of 
material, standards for good performance, rules, drill exercises, assignments, 
and suggested activities. At the end of each unit several pages are devoted to 
suggestions for the planning and execution of further activities, “self-checking” 
tests, and exercises for practice and review. The material, revolving around the 
normal, everyday activities of the child, is presented through units on holidays, 
school new'spapers, excursions, assemblies, friendships, manners, courtesy, shar- 
ing with others, safety, use of leisure time, using information, and a number of 
others. Indicative of the policy of repeating in the same book and in succeeding 
volumes units of .similar content, each of the volumes has a special unit on sci- 
ence and one or more on poetry. 

Although in most respects a strong series, this set of books has at least one 
weak feature: a number of the units do not possess unity. For example. For 
Every Need opens with a unit entitled “Playing the Game.” The illustration of 
rival elevens on a “gridiron” with a stadium of cheering fans in the background 
seems appropriate to one interpretation of the title, but the content is concerned 
with reading, telling, and judging stories and with organization for group work, 
including class elections, minutes of meetings, plans for a council meeting, and 
committee work, “Checking Your Written Work” and “Checking Your Spell- 
ing” are the remaining center headings of this unit. The correct use of "threw” 
and “thrown,” enunciation, use of the colon, proofreading, and the use of pro- 
nouns are illustrative of topics brought into the various sections. One can readily 
see that practical experiences and the application of techniques are combined, 
but to call such combination a unit is a contradiction in terms. However, the 
interesting, alive, up-to-date material probably more than compensates for de- 
ficiencies in organization. 

Attractively bound and convenient in format, these books merit close ex- 
amination by the teacher in search of a program featuring both normal, every- 
day language experiences and attention to expressional techniques. 

Margueuite E. ScriuiER 

Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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Knowing Our Neighbors 

U NDER the stimulus of the defense program and the “good-neigh- 
bor” policy of the United States in its relations with the other 
American republics, many groups of elementary-school children and 
their teachers are undertaking countless imaginary trips to the re- 
publics to the south of us. The magic of names like Arequipa, Anto- 
fagasta, Porto Alegre, and Pernambuco is vying with the romance 
surrounding names like Boston, Charleston, Houston, and San Fran- 
cisco. Time which was formerly spent in studying China, Japan, or 
“lands in hot climates” is now occupied with activities centered in 
interests related to Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Colombia, Panama, and 
the like. Teachers who were getting somewhat bored with Eskimos, 
Indians, and pioneer life are turning with new enthusiasm to the 
Gauchos on the Argentine pampas and the Quechua farmers on the 
mountainsides of Chile and Peru. Parents are again pulling encyclo- 
pedias off the shelf to locate Buenos Aires and are attempting to find 
out the relations of the beef production of the United States, the 
tariff question, and the price of Argentine corned beef at the corner 
A. &P. 

In this general rush to pursue topics of timely interest and pressing 
need, it might be well for teachers and administrators to consider a 
number of issues before making too many wide, sweeping changes 
in their programs of teaching activities. 

i6i 
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I. Have you aud your group of children considered the relation 
of this new topic to the background of understandings and attitudes 
already possessed by the group? Are you aware of some of the pur- 
poses to be achieved by the study of Latin America? Are these ends 
meaningful to, and are they accepted by, the children of your group? 
Is this activity merely the development of place geography with 
your pupils, or do you see it as an opportunity to develop tolerance, 
good will, and an appreciation of other cultures? Do you see this 
activity as an opportunity to build inter-American understanding 
based on something more fundamental than ability to trace the 
route of the Pan-American Clipper or to speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese? Harold Benjamin, in an article entitled “Better Relations 
with Latin America,” which appears in the October number of the 
Journal of the National Education Association, points out that this 
understanding must be based on: (a) a realization of the likenesses 
as well as the differences in languages, customs, traditions, beliefs, 
and basic needs between the people of your own community and the 
people of South American countries; (b) a realization that all Amer- 
icana are struggling with the same fundamental problems of “food, 
shelter, health, the price of isolation and the price of wheat, the right 
to live and the right to strike, the love of children and the love of 
country” ; (c) a realization of the importance of the type of co-opera- 
tion implied when we are able to say to the pampas horseman: 
“Your own shelter will be improved as you recognize and act upon 
the needs of the businessman of Buenos Aires, the automobile worker 
of Detroit. You must learn to help make a new level of living for 
peoples far beyond the limits of your home ranges.” 

Finally, in regard to this first point, are you prepared to face con- 
ditions realistically when your pupils find out about the economic 
imperialism and dual standard of business ethics of the American 
businessman when dealing with “backward nations,” or when they 
discover, as Luther H. Gulick notes in the July number of the Edu- 
cational Record, that baseball players, movie actors, and swing-band 
leaders have often proved better promoters of friendly relations 
with South American countries than have our statesmen and our 
educators? 

2 . As a teacher, do you have an accurate fund of knowledge about 
the Latin Americas? Are you aware of the resources available to 
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aid you in extending your understanding? Are you aware of the 
program of the United States Office of Education and its committee 
for “the further development of understanding and appreciation of 
the other American republics”? The program of the Office of Educa- 
tion consists in (a) the making of studies and reports dealing with 
school practices and school materials related to inter-American stud- 
ies; (b) the promotion of exchange of educational materials with 
Latin America; (c) the preparation of teaching aids; (d) the promo- 
tion and facilitation of professor, teacher, and student exchange; 
and (e) the making of studies of educational programs in other 
American republics. These reports and studies should be of great 
value to the teacher when they are available. 

. A late news release of the American Library Association indicates 
another aid in helping overcome this problem of obtaining authentic 
materials on Latin America when it states that “more and more 
reference materials are coming from Latin-American countries.” 

A teacher interested in this problem might also obtain assistance 
from the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City. This bureau publishes the Inter- 
cultural Education News, pamphlets, maps, and other instructional 
material which might be helpful to an elementary-school teacher. 

3. What materials on this topic are available for the use of chil- 
dren? This problem is one of the most difficult for the elementary- 
school teacher to face. Good educational material on the Latin 
Americas is scarce and not available to the average teacher. To aid 
teachers in tracing this material, the American Library Association 
has developed an excellent bibliography on Latin America: Books 
for Young Readers (VoL XXXVII, No. 4, of the Booklist), from 
which the following is quoted. 

The arrangement of the books on the list has been first those which were 
concerned with more than one country: followed by an alphabetical arrange- 
ment by country of titles which dealt with that particular subject. The grades 
in which the books would be of use have been indicated; and because of the 
varying ability of reading within a single grade, a somewhat more elastic grading 
has been used than is generally given. 

The teacher can often find excellent source material on Latin 
America in the educational radio programs of the broadcasting 
chains, in the visual instructional aids now being developed, as well 
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as in the current periodicals and daily papers. A good source of iu- 
formation on current slides, film strips, and available films is the 
magazine Educational Screen published at 64 East Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

As a final caution it might be pointed out that the child’s appreci- 
ation of the customs and problems of the people of Latin America is 
fundamentally based on his knowledge of the customs and problems 
of his own community and country. To ignore the child’s own living 
and experience as a corner post to which to tie up understandings, 
to make comparisons, and to integrate his learning is to lose one of 
the finest teaching opportunities. 

Knowing Oub. Community 

I N THE June number of the Educational Screen, Edward G. Olsen 
publishes an interesting article on “Community Study Is Realis- 
tic Education.” He characterizes a trend in the elementary school 
as the movement from (i) “the traditional school, insisting upon 
book-knowledge-set-out-to-be-learned,” to (2) “the activity school, 
emphasizing child-interests-to-be-expressed,” to (3) “the commu- 
nity school, stressing human-needs-to-be-met.” This trend, with its 
emphasis on the child’s participation in the process of adequately 
providing for basic human needs in a particular community, has led 
to many differing types of understandings concerning the purpose of 
the community school and the nature of the experiences important 
for children. 

The actual case histories presented by Elsie Clapp in her book 
Community Schools in Action; by Samuel Everett and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Community School of the Society for 
Curriculum Study in their book The Community School; and by 
Leonard Covello in his description of “Neighborhood Growth 
through the School,” appearing in the February, 1938, number of 
Progressive Education, provide many interesting suggestions on how 
the teacher might utilize this opportunity to make the whole educa- 
tional program more meaningful. The “community,” in its essen- 
tial meaning, is merely a group of people embarking on a common 
enterprise to meet a common need. Because of this fact, a teacher 
attempting to use the community as a center in the instructional 
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program must emphasize some understanding of what these com- 
mon needs are and, more particularly, the process through which 
these needs are met. Many teachers have completely ignored these 
last two points and have confined their conception of the community 
school to making surveys of the personal and physical resources in 
the community; making trips with their children to many of these 
resources; and studying the history of the particular town, county, 
or state in which they live. It is conceded that all these activities 
have their place, but it should be remembered that their importance 
in developing a community-centered program lies in the understand- 
ings and the skills developed by the children as a result of this par- 
ticipation in the life-activities of a particular community. 

Lloyd Allen Cook, in an article on “The Community and Its 
School,” which appeared in the February, 1940, number of the Re- 
view of Educational Research, concludes: 

We may say that a school is a community school to the extent that it seeks 
to realize objectives such as the following: {a) educates youth for participation 
in basic areas of personal-social living — ^life-activities, major problems of living, 
etc,; (J) democratizes personal and group contacts in school and outside; (c) 
uses community resources in the major aspects of its program; (d) co-operates 
with other agencies in improving community life, especially as it affects chil- 
dren; and (e) functions as a service center for youth and adult groups. Aside 
from the research bearing on (c), experimental or other work in the field of 
community education is fragmentary, inconclusive, and often subjective. 

An examination of the many programs of community education 
in the light of these objectives will reveal obvious inadequacies. Sur- 
veys of techniques of community study conform to this same general 
pattern. Cook reports : 

In general, practices embrace the making of trips, collecting of natural ob- 
jects and cultural artifacts, interviewing community representatives, partici- 
pating in social and civic activities, map-making and data-gathering via surveys, 
and the use of speakers in school programs. With one or two exceptions, few of 
these procedures have been evaluated in any objective sense. 

School programs of “Knowing Our Community” have tended to 
ignore the development of understanding about, and participation 
in, basic areas of personal-social living and the need for develop- 
ment of skill in working together in group enterprises to accomplish 
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common ends. We have talked a great deal about democratization 
of life and teacher-pupil planning, but we have tended to emphasize 
the “talking-about” and the end product without paying much at- 
tention to the process through which these ends were accomplished. 
In an educational program the process is as important as the ends 
to be accomplished and cannot, therefore, be ignored. 

Many teachers, out of their experience in working with children 
to achieve some of the ends enumerated by Cook, could make out- 
standing contributions to our present knowledge about the process. 
The writer’s experience with a group of teachers in the Workshop 
in Elementary Education at the University of Chicago presents 
some evidence to substantiate this contention. A report on the re- 
sults of their group thinking on the problems of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning will be ready for publication in the latter portion of the current 
year. 

In light of the ideas discussed above, it would seem that the basic 
elements underlying “Knowing Our Neighbors” and “Knowing Our 
Community” are the same and that they are founded on understand- 
ings related to the basic needs of people, wherever they live, and on 
recognition of the democratic process as a means through which 
people achieve ends important to themselves. It seems that any 
teacher might profit from some consideration of the issues mentioned 
here before going too far in pursuing these trends. 

The Education of Exceptional Children 

T he ending of the five-year experiment with rapid and slow learn- 
ers at Public School 500 (the Speyer School) in New York City 
is of interest to all who are concerned with the general problem of the 
education of exceptional children. The late Leta S. Hollingworth 
was responsible for the carrying-out of this research project, and she 
served as executive officer of the Speyer School until her death. 

Of particular interest to elementary-school teachers is the general 
conclusion of the study in regard to the slow learner. The report, 
written by Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant superintendent of 
schools, New York City, and Professors Featherstone, Bruner, and 
Pritchard, of Teachers College, Columbia University, who assisted 
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in the direction of the study, is now being printed. The following 
quotation is taken from a news item in the Nm York Sun. 

The education of slow learners cannot properly be delegated to special classes 

or special schools, except as a last resort The type of education such pupils 

need is qualitatively the same as that needed by all the other pupils in the city. 
The organization of special schools and classes tends inevitably to emphasize 
spurious differences rather than genuine similarities. 

The report recommended that slow learners be assigned to regular 
classes under a modified course of study and that the responsibility 
for the welfare of these pupils be concentrated in the home-room 
teacher. 

These recommendations for the slow learner follow a trend in the 
thinking of persons who have been concerned with this problem for 
the past ten years. There is growing agreement that the needs of 
many types of exceptional children are best met through particular 
adaptations of their programs within the general framework of nor- 
mal group activity. There is a growing consensus that the total gains 
of this procedure outweigh some of the specific gains of the special 
class. 

It is somewhat of a surprise, then, to consider the recommenda- 
tion made in the report that bright pupils be taught in segregated 
classes. The report states ; “The intellectually gifted child often be- 
comes conceited and self-centered when he finds himself at the head 
of his class of normal-progress pupils.” He is more likely to de- 
velop normally when pitted in school against others of equal abil- 
ity. The contrast between the recommendation for the slow learner 
and that for the education of the gifted child suggests either that 
two different philosophies should prevail in the elementary school 
(one when the slow learner and the normal-progress child are 
under consideration and another when the gifted child is being con- 
sidered) or that differing philosophies prevailed in the writing of the 
two sections of the report. It will be interesting to see whether this 
apparent dichotomy will find general acceptance outside New York 
City. 

The general recommendations for both rapid and slow learners 
are listed: 
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The first requisite in teaching the exceptional child is for his teacher really 
to know him; to know his personal problems, his needs, and his interests. The 
child’s own needs, interests, and experiences must determine his educational pro- 
gram if it is to be satisfactory. In general, the program should include firsthand 
experiences; naore trips and excursions, wider use of the movies and radio and 
other audio-visual aids. Schools should assume a larger share of responsibility 
for the out-of-school guidance of children. 

Each school must consider itself a social institution, and teachers must have 
an understanding of neighborhood influences, cultural and educational resources 
available, and the individual differences of the children. 

The curriculum must not be conceived as a group of subjects taught by a 
group of teachers within the four walls of a school building. The curriculum 
should be considered as the means by which the school aids children to improve 
their daily living. Emphasis should be not upon subject matter per se, but upon 
subject matter as it is used and as it is of significance to the children. The cur- 
riculum sliould grow out of the children and should be the sum and total of 
each child’s experiences. 

Reading should not be taught from “readers” alone, but from newspapers, 
magazines, books, and other printed matter. It should not be regarded as the 
one and only means of achieving a satisfactory educational adjustment. 

Reading, arithmetic, and other skills should be taught functionally, as means 
and not as ends in themselves. Problems should be closely related to the chil- 
dren’s daily life. 

"Units of instruction” built around the children’s own experiences or inter- 
ests are helpful as a point of departure. 

Each child should be made to feel that he “belongs” to the group and is 
making a definite and important contribution to whatever is undertaken. 

One cannot help hoping that these general recommendations for 
the education of both the bright and the slow learner will also have 
application to the programs for the normal group. 

There is increasing question whether the special class offers the 
solution to other phases of the problem of the exceptional child. 
Two reports from the Committee for the Study of the Care and Edu- 
cation of Physically Handicapped Children in the Public Schools 
of the City of New York, one on Physically Handicapped Children 
in New York CUy prepared by Harold W. McCormick and others; 
the second on the Open Air Classes and the Care of helow Par Chil- 
dren prepared under the chairmanship of Dr. I. Ogden WoodruE, 
both indicate some question of the need for special-class provision 
for these children and recommend general school programs as the 
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best plan for meeting their needs. The report on Physically Handi- 
capped Children says : 

An educational program for handicapped children should prepare these chil- 
dren to meet life “with a realistic attitude toward the limitations imposed upon 
them by their handicaps. It should lead them to a realization and acceptance 
of these limitations and counteract the tendencies to adverse mental habits and 
social attitudes. Above all, it should lead to a complete realization and develop- 
ment of their potential assets. Vocational training and recreational activities 
and a stimulating general educational program, with participation in many of 
the activities of normal children, can do much to safeguard the child against 
acquiring undesirable habits and attitudes. 

The natural exception to this point of view is the child who cannot 
be moved from his home. In such a case some provision must be 
made. Providing visiting teachers and tutors to children thus seri- 
ously disabled is the ordinary solution to this problem, but the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction is employing an unusual 
plan. The shut-in children who cannot be moved are assisted by “an 
electrical two-way teaching device .... used over a pair of ordinary 
telephone wires running from classroom to home.” The department 
reimburses the local board up to fifty dollars for each installation. 
The first set was installed in 1939. More than seventy sets are now 
in use, the average cost being approximately forty dollars for each 
pupil. School and Society, from which this description was taken, in- 
dicates that the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction will 
send a circular explaining the installation to those who write W. A. 
WinterStein, statistician of the department. 

Looking Ahead 

T his autumn a total of 31,566,000 persons are enrolled in the 
1941 educational army, 20,707,000 of them in the kindergarten 
and elementary-school divisions, according to the school-enrolment 
estimates of the United States Office of Education. For the kinder- 
gartens the estimated enrolment of 625,000 is a drop from last year’s 
640,000. In the elementary schools there is an estimated decrease 
of 210,000. In the secondary schools, however, the decrease has not 
appeared because the full effect of the decrease in birth-rate during 
the depression years has not yet been felt at the higher level. 

The decrease in elementary-school enrolments has been reported 
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frequently in the past five years, with an explanation usually based 
on the factors of poor economic conditions and the change in family 
pattern. Information about the decrease in school enrolments is al- 
ways interesting and important to know, but it is also important to 
study and report the effects that this decrease may have on the ele- 
mentary-school program. 

The most logical expectation would be to see a constantly decreas- 
ing teacher-pupil class load, One would expect to see reports of 
class sizes ranging from twenty-five to thirty-five rather than from 
forty-five to fifty. The decrease in class size should offer an oppor- 
tunity for many teachers to work more intensively with individual 
children and with small groups. What is actually happening in your 
school? Are you taking advantage of this valuable opportunity, or 
are you allowing class sizes to be increased because economy meas- 
ures are forcing decreases in teaching personnel, elimination of 
rooms, and in many cases elimination of complete buildings? 

Another expectation would be to see a decrease in the building 
of new elementary schools and an increase in room space for the 
carrying-on of many important and vital activities formerly not pos- 
sible. In many cities, particularly in the East and the Middle West, 
many interesting attempts are being made to utilize the opportunity. 
On the other hand, two complicating factors have introduced them- 
selves into this picture. The middle-income groups in many cities 
are moving to outlying areas in search of more room, a yard, some 
fresh air, a place for children to play, lower taxes, and a larger lot 
on which to build a home. As a result the city is left with a serious 
shrinkage of the real-estate tax base and with many deteriorating 
residential sections which are turning into areas occupied by small 
business ventures, rooming-houses, and few children. The suburban 
area is faced, on the other hand, with a need for new schools to 
house the constantly increasing school population. 

The impact of defense industries, forcing a tremendous shift in 
population in many areas, has proved to be the second complicating 
factor. Many elementary schools are faced with doubled school pop- 
ulations in the space of a single year. Many communities have had 
to appeal to the federal government for money to provide new 
schools and new facilities with which to meet this problem. 

Another expectation, and not a -particularly pleasant one to ex- 
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amine, is a constantly increasing average age in the large group of 
elementary-scliool teachers. It is possible at the present time to find 
elementary schools in many of our states with staffs having an 
average age of fifty-four and with no single teacher under forty. Staff 
averages of thirty-five to forty-five years are very common. It is 
difficult to determine the possible effects that the constantly increas- 
ing average age of the elementary-school teacher may have on the 
school program, but some of the factors which might be considered 
are (i) a constantly increasing age differential between the age of the 
teacher and the age of the pupil; (2) the positive and negative values 
of teacher groups stabilized for long periods of time; (3) the nar- 
rowed age range and the highly skewed distribution of the ages of 
the staff; and (4) the small number of new teacher replacements. 

Naturally the possible harmful effects of these factors on educa- 
tional programs will be minimized if effective leadership is offered 
by proper administration and by teacher-training institutions. 

Administrators can offer leadership by seeing that in all schools 
the age distributions of the teachers are kept as normal as possible, 
by developing effective and forward-looking in-service training pro- 
grams to aid all teachers in improving their understanding of chil- 
dren and their techniques of working with children, and by demon- 
strating through their own example and enthusiasm proper ways of 
overcoming some of these difficult problems. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions, particularly those concerned with the training of elemen- 
tary-school teachers, will have to realize that the tremendous need 
for new teachers in the elementary school is past and that they 
should concern themselves with the equally important, if not more 
significant, task of co-operating in the development of in-service 
training programs for experienced teachers. 

This last point — the small number of new teachers entering the 
elementary schools — is a problem which is not faced realistically by 
many teacher-training institutions. In many city schools no new 
elementary-school teacher has been hired in the past five years; in 
some schools, in the past ten. There have been no new assignments 
in the Chicago elementary schools since March, 1939, and these last 
assignments were made from the 1934 graduating class of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College, according to a statement by Ira S. Turley, 
president of the Chicago Teachers Union, which appeared in the 
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Federation News. If and when new assignments are made, they 
will be made from the remainder of the 1934 list. This situation is 
somewhat typical of all cities and is not restricted to any one area. 
The rise in marriages and the greater financial opportunities in de- 
fense industries have changed this picture in the past year, but one 
can foresee a later resumption of this situation. 

What are some of the possible results of the decreasing elemen- 
tary-school population? An article by Emery M. Foster, chief of the 
Division of Statistics of the United States Office of Education, on 
"Schools and the Birth-Rate,” appearing in the October number of 
School Life, gives us some help in looking ahead. Foster says: 

The marriage rate for 1940 is the highest since 1920, and the birth-rate for 
the first four months of 1941 indicates that the 1941 rate may be the highest in 
ten years. In general it has been increasing since 1933. 

The marriage rate for 1940 is ri.8 per r,ooo of total population. In 1920 it 
was 12 per 1,000 of population. If the birth-rate for 1941 is 18.5 per 1,000, it 
is the highest since 1930 when it was rS.g per 1,000. In 1933 it was only 16.5, 

The relatively small number of children born in 1933 should have entered 
school in 1939. The children born in 1934 furnish about 79,000 more (age six) 
to enter school in r940 than had entered in 1939. 

This fall (September, 1941) about 11,500 fewer children became age six than 
last fall and similarly in 1942 about 9,400 fewer than in r94i. 

The fall of 1943, however, will see 53,600 more children ready for school than 
in 1942, which will compensate for the losses in the previous two years. Again 
in 1944 about 76,500 more children become age six than in the previous year. 

In September, r94S, there may be another decrease of 19,500, but this will 
be wiped out by an increase of 80,900 entering school in 1946. Present indica- 
tions are that there will be another increase of 54,900 entering in September, 
1947, if the birth-rate for the first four months of 1941 continues throughout 
the year. 

This will mean that in the fall of 1947, the nation as a whole will be providing 
for 225,500 more pupils beginning in the first grade than in 1940, an 11 per cent 
increase. 

As hopeful as this information might be, there are probably suffi- 
cient teaching staff and adequate buildings already available to take 
care of this possible increase of 225,500 elementary-school children 
during the next five years. A more realistic hope is that the elemen- 
tary-school teacher groups will stabilize themselves, that retirements 
will begin to balance the needs for new teachers. 

Virgil E. Herrick 
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Who’s Who tor November 

Writer of the news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Virgil E. Herrick, assist- 
in the current number ant professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Arthur E. Hamalain- 
EN, principal of the Larkfield Elementary School, East Northport, 
New York, presents the results of a committee investigation of prac- 
tices used in schools in New York State for evaluating the growth 
of pupils and outlines the items of evaluation used. Foster E. 
Grossnickle, professor of mathematics at State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, reports a study which indicated the errors 
made in the division of decimals by pupils in Grades VI-IX. Wil- 
liam A. Brownell, professor of educational psychology at Duke 
University, describes the results of a survey of existing practice with 
regard to phonetic activities used in 546 urban and rural schools. 
Llovd F. Sunderman, director of music at the State Normal School, 
Oswego, New York, points out that the music-training program 
given in teachers’ colleges is of great importance to the music cur- 
riculum in the elementary school and outlines the music course given 
at the institution with which he is connected. The lists of selected 
references appearing in this issue on arithmetic, science, music, art, 
industrial arts, home economics, library training, and health and 
physical education have been prepared, respectively, by the follow- 
ing persons: G, T. Buswell, professor of educational psychology 
at the University of Chicago; Warren W. McSpadden, director of 
education, American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty , to Ani- 
mals, NewYork City; V. Howard Talley, instructor in music at the 
University of Chicago; W. G.Whitrord, associate professor of art 
education at the University of Chicago; Homer J. Smith, professor 
of industrial education at the University of Minnesota; Beulah I. 
Coon, agent for studies and research in home-economics education 
in the United States Ofhce of Education; Evangeline Colburn, 
teacher-librarian in the University Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; D. K. Brace, professor of physical education at 
the University of Texas. 
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The writers of reviews Frank W. Hubbard, director of research, 
in the current number National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Harold T. Ramsey, prin- 
cipal of the Whittier School at Kansas City, Missouri. Frank Al- 
len Smola, principal of the Roosevelt Unit, Cicero Public Schools, 
Cicero, Illinois. Carl L. Byerly, supervising principal of the public 
schools at Ehnhurst, Illinois. E. E. Keener, principal of the John 
Hay School at Chicago, Illinois. 



EXISTING PRACTICES IN THE EVALUATION OF 
PUPIL GROWTH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL^ 


ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN 
Larkfield Elementary School, East Nortliport, New York 

* 

I N THE year 1939-40 a committee appointed by the New York 
State Department of Education surveyed the methods used in 
evaluating pupil growth in selected elementary schools in thirty 
communities in New York State.’ That report stressed the number 
of schools using methods of evaluation such as continuous pupil rec- 
ords, reports to parents, cumulative folders, and the like. The com- 
mittee this year surveyed the existing materials that it had previ- 
ously gathered to determine actual statements of definite practices 
with illustrations of such practices, 

THE PROBLEM OF THE COMMITTEE 
The desire of the committee was to classify the statements de- 
scribing actual practices into categories that would be most helpful 
to the classroom teacher and to the regular supervisor. With that 
end in view, the committee considered the sixfold classification in 
the Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education^ and the fourfold 

' Unpublished jeport presented at the Conference of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction in Elementary Schools in May, 1941, at Albany, New York. The members 
of the committee were: Louis Bernstein, George R. Champlin, Jessie V. Enevoldsen, 
Arthur Hamalainen (chairman), Johanna Hopkins, Arthur Hughson, A. Leila Martin, 
Emogene Tallcott. TheSe members were assisted by Ruth Andrus and Warren G. 
Pindley, State Education Department. 

“ The quantitative data underlying the report of this committee (Committee C) to 
the 1940 conference may be found in the following article; Arthur E, Hamalainen, 
“Evaluating Growth of Individual Children,” Elementary School Journal, XLT Qan- 
uary, 1941), 

3 Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education. A Revision of the First Report Pre- 
pared by the Committee on Elementary Education of the New York State Council of 
Superintendents. Albany, New York; University of the State of New York Press, 1933 , 

I7S 
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classification more recently proposed by the Educational Policies 
Commission*^ but finally decided that for the committee’s purposes 
the material could be summarized best under the following headings ; 
(i) “Physical Development: The growing individual”; (2) “Emo- 
tional Development: The maturing individual”; (3) “Mental De- 
velopment: The individual growing in competence in applying skills 
and information” ; (4) “Social Development: The maturing member 
of society”; (5) “General Development: The individual developing 
into an integrated person, realizing his fullest potentialities for his 
own welfare and for the welfare of the community and state.” 

The section “General Development” was made a part of the 
framework, since the committee wished to stress the generally ac- 
cepted fact that the individual is something more than a physical, 
emotional, mental, social being — that, to evaluate his growth, we 
naust consider not simply these factors, but these factors in the way 
in which they combine to present the picture of the child. The child 
is not the sum total of his physical, emotional, mental, and social 
factors; he is an individual who is completely understood only if 
one sees the manner in which the factors group themselves and func- 
tion in his particular case. 

The committee next broke the general aims reflected in the head- 
ings into more specific statements of actual pupil behavior. (Because 
of exigencies of space the subheadings under “Mental Development” 
were not broken down fully except for the topic of reading. Each of 
the eleven subheadings should be broken down into similar detail.) 
These statements of goals of pupil behavior were then compared with 
the statements of the schools surveyed. The results are the com- 
mittee report. In some cases it was found that the schools are ade- 
quately evaluating pupil growth; in others there seemed to be a lack 
of means, or of assurance of means, of evaluation. In only a few places 
do the records give a total picture of the individual. Within a par- 
ticular school system, rural or urban, may be found several different 
ways of evaluating individual pupil growth, often leading to a lack 

^ Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy. Washington; National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1938. 
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of direction and unity. However, the fact that so many schools are 
attempting to do something concrete to determine how successful 
their programs are and how adequately the individual is being con- 
sidered is a sign of healthy attitude in the elementary schools sur- 
veyed. What these schools actually do, with illustrations of their 
procedures, is indicated in the following outline. 

Physical Development 

DEVELOPING PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 

1. Goals'. The child — 

a) Is growing normally in height, weight, and strength as a result of proper 
nutrition. 

h) Learns how to work more skilfully. 

c) Safeguards his own body against accidents and disease. 

d) Keeps himself clean. 

e) Cares for teeth, scalp, nails, and ears. 

/) Cares for bodily functions. 

g) Has and uses good sight. 

h) Has and uses good hearing. 

i) Develops and maintains proper habits and attitudes of physical health. 

j) Gains a knowledge of, and ability to practice, first aid. 

k) Learns the efiects of harmful drugs, narcotics, and stimulants. 

2. Techniques available 

0) Annual general health examination 

h) Special examinations of teeth, chest, feet, posture, etc. 

c) Observational records 

d) Standard eye test 

e) Telebinocular test 
/) Audiometer test 

g) Classroom tests of habits and attitudes of health 

h) Standardized health-awareness tests 

3. Illustrations of practice 

a) “The doctor, nurse, and parent, when possible, are present.” 
h) “Records obtained of preschool illnesses, operations, accidents, etc.” 

c) “Separate dental chart kept for each child and a health history on which 
is recorded visits to dentist, illnesses, operations, etc., in addition to health 
comments. Copy for teacher and nurse.” 

d) “Records of postural defects and X rays with remedial work and results 
obtained.” 

e) “Two teachers in the school are trained in the use of the telebinocular 
test.” 

/) “Audiometer test of each child is given each year by the nurse.” 
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Emotional Development 
THE maturing INDIVIDUAL 

1. Goals: The child — 

a) Has an inquiring attitude toward life. 

b) Has the habit of concentration and perseverance. 

c) Exhibits habitual generosity. 

d) Evidences habitual order. 

e) Shows emotional stability (poise and effective reaction to frustration and 
failure). 

/) Indicates evidence of self-control and self-confidence. 

g) Derives satisfaction from work done. 

h) Assumes individual responsibility for the development of desirable social 
relationships. 

i) Recognizes and attacks significant problems in school and community 
environment. 

j) Becomes increasingly able to give responsible direction to his own life. 

k) Is successful in meeting requirements of his daily life. 

0 Appreciates social value of his own work. 

m) Is sensitive to his own problems. 

n) Speaks and writes easily. 

0) Organizes ^Vork in logical form. 

p) Has some vital hobbies. 

q) Develops his own peculiar aptitudes. 

r) Is learning how to budget and how to spend time and money. 

s) Has a knowledge of and practices safety. 

2. Techniques available 

a) Observational records 

b) “Guess Who” Test 

c) Check sheets written by pupils 

d) Examination and study by school or state psychologist and psychiatrist 

3. Illustrations of practice 

a) “The teacher records instances of behavior that indicate growth or lack 
of growth.” 

b) “Pupils are enabled to participate in the evaluation.” 

c) “Monthly check sheet is filled out by pupil on his own social progress and 
work habits.” 

d) “Sometimes statements written by children are inclosed with the report 
card from Grade III on. There are individual conferences with the child 
and teacher or with the child and principal. Sometimes child, parent, 
teacher, and principal confer.” 

e) “Psychologists are assigned to schools (i) to diagnose pupils’ learning dif- 
ficulties, (2) to investigate causes of maladjustment, (3) to advise on the 
forming of special remedial groups or groups which receive enriched work, 
(4) to examine all pupils by group intelligence tests.” 
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/) “Eacli child has a notebook of original problems in arithmetic .... of 
actual experience in buying groceries and clothing.” 


Mental Development 

GROWING competence IN APPLYING SKILLS AND INFORMATION 

1. Goals: The child— 

a.) Increases his ability to read. 

(1) Basic vocabulary 

(2) Reading for main ideas 

(3) Reading for detail 

(4) Reading to determine relevance of material to purpose 

(s) Ability to vai-y reading approach, including speed, to suit purpose 

(6) Special reading skills required in using index, dictionary, charts, 
tables, graphs, and maps 

(7) Extensive and varied reading 

(8) Appreciation of reading 

6) Understands elementary facts about the operation of his community as a 
social and economic unit. 

c) Understands elementary facts and principles of his biological and physical 
environment. 

i) Understands basic ideas of health and disease. 

e) Becomes skilled in using numbers and number relationships. 

/) Understands library procedures. 

g) Reads and discusses current events intelligently. 

h) Learns to write legibly, correctly, and effectively. 

i) Shows consistent improvement in speech habits. 

j) Develops an appreciation of beauty in art and music. 

k) Evaluates, criticizes, and corrects his own activities. 

2. Techniques available 

a) Reading-readiness tests 

h) Objective reading tests produced by state education department or com- 
mercial publishers 

c) Reading guidance record to show extent and variety of reading 

d) Achievement tests 

e) Intelligence tests 
/) Diagnostic tests 

g) Progress charts 

h) Standardized handwriting scales 

i) Tests on 100 spelling “demons” 

j) Objective tests of English usage 

k) Observation of speech habits 

l ) Check lists of speech habits 

m) Pupils’ drawings 
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n) Appreciation tests 

o) Self-ratings of achievement 
3. Illustrations of practice 

d) “Several reading tests are used to get at different reading skills.” 

h) “Records are kept of books read by each pupil.” 

c) “Carbon copies of achievement-test results for the class are given to 
teacher and filed in principal’s office. All other test results are filed in 
principal’s office. Psychologists discuss these with grade teachers and 
principals, explaining use and interpretation of tests.” 

d) “Diagnostic test marks are recorded in special cases.” 

e) “PupOs help keep own charts of progress. Make graphs.” 

/) “Samples of work done by pupils are kept.” 

g) “Individual goal cards are kept.” 

Social Development 

THE MATURING MEMBER OP SOCIETY 

1 . Goals : The child — 

d) Understands the difference between liberty and license. 

b) Can profit by constructive criticism offered by fellow-workers or by others. 

c) Evidences cheerfulness, friendliness, optimism, humor. 

d) Learns to protect his own health and the health of others. 

e) Plays with others and enjoys sports and recreation. 

/) Adjusts himself easily to the social group. 

g) Respects opinions of others. 

h) Exhibits a growing sense of social responsibility. 

i) Enjoys sincere friendships. 

j) Appreciates and is loyal to members of his family group. 

k) Practices principles of democratic living. 

l ) Is sympathetic and tolerant toward people with different backgrounds and 
abilities. 

m) Is a responsible citizen of his own group. 

«) Has an understanding and appreciation of the ideals of his own country. 
0) Shows ability to work with other individuals, both adults and children. 

p) Has ability for work with small groups in connection with other groups. 

q) Aids in arriving at group decisions. 

2. Techniques available 

a) Anecdotal records 

b) Evaluation of class group as a group 

c) Records of extra-curriculum activities and interests 

d) Case-study records 

3 . Illustrations of practice 

a) “The anecdotal records, carrying check lists of character traits, knowl- 
edges and skills, space for observations, diagnostic procedures, and results, 
average about one notation for a pupil per week.” 
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b) “Pupils build own objective and check themselves and one another. Mu- 
tual criticisms and discussions have proved most valuable.” 

c) “A group diary is kept of the class work.” 

d) “Photographs of classroom activities are kept.” 

e) “The groups keep a written record of what the pupils accomplish for a 
particular unit.” 

/) “The general appearance of the room— the experiments in science that 
are being performed, the books children are reading, the maps they are 
using, the arrangement of the bulletin board, the beauty and attractive- 
ness of the room are tangible evidences of a good working program.” 


Generai, Development 

1 . Goal : The child is developing into an integrated individual, realizing his full- 
est potentialities for his own best welfare and for the best welfare of the com- 
munity and state. 

2. Techniques available 

a) The cumulative folder 

(1) Physical and medical history 
(a) Preschool accidents, diseases 

(h) Annual health examination reports 

(c) Accidents, diseases in school 

(d) Treatment, such as operations, etc. 

(2) Achievement in school 

(а) Achievement-test results 

(б) Records of intelligence tests 

' (c) Yearly marks, retardations, advancements, etc. 

(3) Summaries by teachers of social and emotional development year by 
year 

(4) Home background 

(а) Number and ages of children in family 

(б) Type of home 

(c) Work of parents 

(d) Work of child and other responsibilities 
(s) Special aptitudes and interests 

(а) Evidenced by extra-curriculum activities 

(б) Evidenced by reactions to curriculum 

3. Illustrations of practice 

a) “The permanent record is kept in a folder in each classroom. It contains 
results of standardized tests, intelligence tests, reading-test results, copies 
of report cards, copies of informal notes sent home to parents, records of 
parent conferences, and diagnostic tests,” 

b) “Case histories are kept in the folder.” 

c) “The individual folder contains work of a graphic variety.” 
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d) “Everything within the folder is the child’s own work, with the exception 
of report cards.” 

e) “The folder contains a record of the child’s extra-curriculum activities and 
interests.” 

/) “The folder is ‘weeded out’ each year by pupil and teacher.” 

g) “The folder goes with the pupil from teacher to teacher.” 

h) “The cumulative folder is kept in the teacher’s room.” 

SUMMARY 

From the foregoing outline and from the other data available to 
the coimnittee, it was possible to draw certain summarizations : 

1. The most successful results in initiating and using records and 
methods of evaluating individual pupil growth are found in those 
schools employing the co-operative plan; that is, the methods and 
records are devised by conferences of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors. 

2. The schools which have done the most are those which recog- 
nize that the process of devising means of evaluating growth is prag- 
matic and slow. These schools have expanded their records gradu- 
ally to allow persons who are to keep them to work the new features 
into their procedures. 

3. Moreover, these schools have felt free to discard records or 
methods which seemed to be of little value. The sanctity of the rec- 
ord or method has been determined by its function. 

4. Records should be kept so that they are readily consulted and 
easily interpreted by teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

5. Uniformity in record-keeping is a virtue to the extent that the 
procedure also provides for adaptation to local needs. 

6. The means being used at present to determine day-by-day 
growth of pupils, particularly in the social sense, are observational 
methods. 

7. The extent to which the pupil should contribute to his own 
evaluation is not clear. It is certain that he should enter into the 
process; yet how and to what extent is only partly understood at 
present. 

8. Teachers who keep the most successful records by which to 
evaluate individual growth are in schools which stress the mental- 
hygiene approach. 
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9. Devising means of evaluating pupil growth need not be ex- 
pensive or cumbersome. 

10. Evaluating individual pupil growth is also a means of meas- 
uring the curriculum. The reactions of individual pupils to the work 
and methods of the school may indicate types of activity best for the 
individual. 

11. There is a need for better understanding of instruments of 
evaluation available on the market. 

12. The t)^e of curriculum will determine to a large extent the 
type of records kept. 

13. Two types of records are distinguished: (a) current records 
made and used by teachers, psychologists, school physicians, super- 
visors, and others to give a complete picture of the pupil’s develop- 
ment while under their care; (&) cumulative records, kept either in 
the principal’s ofi&ce or in the teacher’s room, which are summaries 
of current records and other sources. (Often, however, such cumu- 
lative records are confused with current records so that one finds 
both types together in a cumbersome and unwieldy assortment.) 

14. The types of information most frequently kept in the current 
records are: class examinations, results of psychologists’ tests, ad- 
dress of pupil, standardized tests given during the year, informal 
notes to parents; present report cards, anecdotal records, health ex- 
aminations. 

15. In some cases the individual pupils contribute much of the 
work to the record folders, such as classroom tests, summaries of 
their own conduct, work covered in class. 

16. The cumulative record generally tends to show broad lines of 
progress in interests, ability, scholastic achievement, and character 
traits, while the currenj; record represents growth during a particular 
year. 

17. The cumulative record most often contains yearly marks, 
standardized achievement-test results, intelligence-test marks, diag- 
nostic-test marks, reading- test results, samples of work done by 
pupils, statements of home situations and co-operation, health rec- 
ord, teacher judgment of pupil progress, profile charts, letters to 
parents, and statements of emotional and social growth. 



TYPES OF ERRORS IN DIVISION OF DECIMALS 


FOSTER E, GROSSNICKLE 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, l^ew Jersey 

* 

I X IS a well-known fact that division is the most difficult of the four 
arithmetical operations with whole numbers. Consequently it is 
logical to infer that division of decimals is the most difficult opera- 
tion with decimal fractions. The studies of Taylor^ and of Wolfe’ 
with college Freshmen show the low level of achievement of this 
group with certain phases of division of decimals. Taylor found that 
about 40 per cent of the errors in 270 test papers of Freshmen at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College occurred in connection with 
the example 175-?- .35. W olf e found that 44 per cent of college Fresh- 
men gave an incorrect solution to the example .0154- ,6 at the begin- 
ning of a course in trigonometry and that 29 per cent gave an in- 
correct solution to the same example at the end of the course in the 
same subject. Since college Freshmen represent a selected group, 
the unsatisfactory level of accomplishment attained in this group 
in a basic process of the elementary-school level shows that certain 
phases of the process are inherently difficult. Doubtless there are 
many other factors besides inherent difficulty which contribute to 
the poor achievement of the groups cited, but the difficulty of the 
process must be accepted as a potent cause of errors. 

This study was made to determine what is the cause of the dif- 
ficulty in division of decimals. The criterion of difificulty was the 
number of errors made in the solution to a given example of a par- 
ticular type. An attempt was made to determine whether error re- 
sults from division, from placement of the decimal point in the quo- 
tient, from the placement of the quotient and the placement of the 
point, or from a combination of all three of the previous alternatives. 

I E. H. Taylor, “The Preparation of Teachers of Arithmetic in Teachers Colleges,” 
Maihemaiics Teacher, XXX (January, 1937), 10-14.. 

'Jack Wolfe, “Mathematical Skills of College Freshmen in Topics Prerequisite to 
Trigonometry,” MaUtemaHcs Teacher, XXXIV (April, 1941), 164-70. 
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There are four distinct types of examples in division of decimals. 
The term “decimal” includes pure decimals, such as .6, and mixed 
decimals, such as 1.4. The four types of examples are (i) dividing a 
decimal by an integer, as 4.5 2 ; (2) dividing two integers with a 

decimal in the quotient, as 7-^5; (3) dividing an integer by a 
decimal, as 6 -ir .5; and (4) dividing a decimal by a decimal, as 
2.4 4- .5. The number of possible structural types of examples 
for these four classifications varies according to the degree of 
demarcation decided on as being essential for a new example. Dis- 
tad‘ decided that there are sixty-one structural possibilities for these 
four classifications. The writer made an analysis of these examples 
and decided that all the various types could be included in twenty- 
one different examples. Distad offered three kinds of examples 
which were not included in this study: problems in which (i) the 
divisor contained three significant figures, (2) the exact quotient 
cannot be found, and (3) the divisor or the dividend or both con- 
tained a zero between the point and the first significant figure. 
These three types accounted for twenty-two of the sixty-one types 
mentioned. 

The test used in this study contained forty-two examples, or 
twenty-one different types. There were two examples for each type. 
One of the examples for each type contained a one-figure divisor or 
an easy example with a two-figure divisor. The other example of a 
given type contained a two-figure divisor. In case the component 
part of a given type contained a two-figure divisor, the second part 
represented a difficult example in division. The writer’s investiga- 
tions of division of whole numbers indicate that a difficult example 
in this process is one in which the estimated quotient is not the true 
quotient. Brueckner and Melbye* found that examples in which 
the estimated quotient has to be corrected are more difificult than 
those in which the estimated quotient is the true quotient. 

' H. W. Distad, “An Analysis of the Drill Provisions in Division of Decimals in 
Ten Arithmetic Series," Jourml of EdtKoHonal Research, XXVII (March, 1934), 

509-23- 

^ Leo J. Brueckner and Harvey 0 . Melbye, “Relative DifBculty of Type of Examples 
in Division with Two-Figure Divisors,” Journal of Bdncaiianal Research, XXXIII 
(February, 1940), 401-14. 
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The basic test used in this study is given below. The four parts of 
the test, designated by Roman numerals, correspond to the four 
major classifications of examples previously mentioned. The exact 
quotient may be found for each example in the test. The instruc- 
tions to the pupil informed him of this fact. 

The Basic Test 

rART 1. dividing a decimae bv an integer 

Easy Esamplea Difficult Examples ' 

a) 6 \ ^48 d ) 3I 8T4 " a ') i 8 | .fa d ') 14 [19. 6 

b ) Sr.36 e ) a] 52.4 6') 14 1 .21 e') i8| 47.7 

c ) 4I .1 /) 3I .81 C ) i2[~^ /') 25177^ 


part II. dividing integers with a decimal 
IN THE quotient 


Easy Examples 

a) 

i) 44 rS^ 
c) So[7~ 


Difficult Examples 

a ') 28 1" 14 
b ') 16 [200 
O 7 sr 6 ~ 


PART III. DIVmiNG AN INTEGER BY A DECIMAL 


d) 

V) 


Easy Examples 



i ) 3 - 2 | 432 

e) r.sIT” 


c) 2 .srr 


Difficult Examples 

a ') 1 .6764 d ') i.6[ 264 

b ') .36727 e ') 2.577” 

d) i-sTo" 


PART IV. DIVIDING A DECIMAL BY A DECIMAL 


Easy Examples 


a ) 

.2) 7.2 

e) 

.47 

. 172 


■Sil 107-1 

/) 

6 .s 7 

.1625 


.81 5. 84 

«) 

6.87 

•34 


d) 4 -sl 10-35 


Difficult Examples 

«') 3-61 

93-6 

e') 3-27772 

i') . 261 " 

148.2 

/') 3-61 .3132 

c ') ,i6r 

r" 

.gr2 

g') 3 -Sl -28 


d ') 2 .7I 12,96 
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There were four forms of the test (Forms A, B, C, and D), and 
each pupil took all four forms. Form A consisted of whole numbers 
with no decimals in divisor, dividend, or qu otient . Difficult ex- 
ample c' in Part II was written on Form A as 75 [ 600. Form B con- 
tained the quotient figures with the point missing, and the pupil 
was instructed to complete the division and insert the point. Easy 

example h in Part I was written on Form B as Sj .36. Form C con- 
tamed the quotient figures written at the side of each example. The 
pupil was instructed to solve each example in full. The illustration 
in Form B was written as follows in Form C: .36 -f- 8 = 45. Form D 
was the same as the basic test given above. 

It was previously stated that the purpose of this study was to 
show whether errors in division of decimals are errors in the division 
process, errors in placement of the point, errors in placement of the 
point plus errors in placement of the quotient, or a combination of 
aU three. Form A was designed to show the errors in division; Form 
B was designed to show the errors in placement of the point; Form C 
was designed to show the errors in placement of the point and in 
placement of the quotient; Form D was designed to show the errors 
in the combination of aU these factors. 

The test was given to approximately two hundred pupils in each 
grade from Grade VI to Grade IX, inclusive, in four school centers 
near Jersey City. The test in Grade VI was not given until near the 
end of the school year. All phases of division of decimals had been 
presented in the various classes before this test was given. In each 
school center the pupils used one of two modern textbooks in arith- 
metic. Each of these series was written by authors of prominence 
in the field. The four forms were taken on consecutive days, and no 
coaching or class discussion was given on any phase of the tests. 
There was no time limit on any of the tests, and each pupU com- 
pleted all the examples on each test. 

This study was made to determine the cause of error m division of 
decimals when the subject is presented in the conventional textbook 
manner. No effort was made to measure the factor of intelligence 
of the pupils or the degree of meaning and insight which the pupils 
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attained in the process. The large number in each grade and the 
progress through four grades in several school centers assured an 
adequate sampling to produce reliable results. 

Table i shows the number of incorrect examples on each form of 
the test in the four grades. An example was considered incorrect if 
any part of it was incorrect. This method of scoring the tests proved 
to be as effective as counting the number of separate errors in each 
example. A total of 237 papers for Form D were scored by both 
methods. The correlation between the two sets of scores was found 
to be .g6 ± .008. This high correlation indicates that not much is 
gained by using a refined method for scoring a test paper. A previous 
study' verified this conclusion. 

Table r shows that more errors were made on Form B than on any 
of the other forms. In this form the quotient figures were supplied, 
but the decimal point was missing. For all four grades, about 34 
per cent of the errors resulted from faulty placement of the decimal 
point. Brueckner’’ made an analysis of errors from more than three 
hundred pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII and found that almost 
70 per cent of the errors resulted from “difficulties peculiar to decimal 
situations.” Probably this statement means that the placement of 
the point is the chief factor of difficulty. The position of the point is 
determined in many examples by the number of zeros which need to 
be prefixed or annexed to the given quotient. 

The small percentage of errors in the division process is shown in 
Table i under Form A. It is readily seen that the division process is 
not a dominant factor in the difficulty of division of decimals. 

Since it was found that the placement of the point is the chief 
element of difficulty, the next problem was to determine the relative 
difficulty of the four parts of the test. Table 2 shows conclusively 
that Part III, dividing an integer by a decimal, was the most difficult 
part of the test. The high percentage of errors in this part shows 
that this form of division is not adequately taught in many schools. 
Distad showed that a much smaller amount of practice material is 

^ Foster E. Grossnickle, “How the Method of Scoring a Test in Division Affects the 
Score,” Elementary School Journal, XL (January, 1940), 366-70. 

« Leo J. Brueckner, “Analysis of Difficulties in Decimals,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXIX (September, 1928), 32-41. 
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offered in arithmetic textbooks for dividing an integer by a decimal 
than for any of the other types of examples in division of decimals.'^ 

TABLE 1 

Number of Incorrect examples on All Forms of 
Test in Division of Decimals in Grades VI- 
IX, Inclusive, and Percentage of Incorrect 
Examples on Bach Form 


!Form of Test and 

School Grade 

Number of 
Incorrect 
Examples 

Percentage 

of Total 

Grade VI (172 pupUs): 



Form A 

18S 

S -4 

Form B 

1,256 

35-9 

Form C 

1,098 

31-4 

Form D 

956 

27.3 

Total. 

3,498 

100.0 

Grade VII (224 pupils): 

1 


Form A 

586 

13.8 

Form B 

1,203 

28.4 

Form C 

1,008 

23.8 

Form D 

1,442 

34-0 

Total 

4,239 

100.0 

Grade VIII (163 pupils): 


8.8 

Form A 

246 

Form B 

852 

30.6 

Form C 

801 

28.7 

Form D 

891 

3 t '9 

Total 

2,790 

j 100.0 

Grade IX (200 pupils); 

458 

6,4 

Form A 

Form B 

2,617 

36.8 

Form C • 

1,808 

2 S .4 

Form D 

2,230 

31-4 

Total 

7,113 

100.0 

All grades (761 pupils): 

1,478 

8.4 

Form A 

Form B 

5. 928 

33-6 

Form C 

4,71s 

26,7 

Form D 

5,519 

31.3 

Total ■ 

17,640 

100.0 


Table 2 also gives the index of difficulty of each part. This index 
was determined by dividing the number of errors made on each part 
■ H, W. Distad, op. oil., p, 520. 
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by tbe prodilct of tbe number of pupils and the number of examples 
on the given part. The total number of errors made on a part was an 

TABIE 2 


Numeek. and Percentage of Incorrect Examples in, and 
Index of Difficulty of, Each Part of Test in 
Grades VI-IX, Inclusive 


Part of Test and School Grade 

Number of 
Incorrect 
Examples 

Percentage 
of Total 

Index of 
Difliculty 

Grade VI (172 pupils): 




I. Dividing decimal by integer 

303 

7.6 

0.147 

II. Dividing integers with decimal in quotient . 

628 

15-8 

.61S 

III. Dividing integer by decimal 

2,161 

54.5 

1 .271 

IV. Dividing decimal by decimal 

875 

22.1 

•369 

Total 

3, 9*57 



Grade VII (324 pupils): 



I. Dividing decimal by integer 

690 


.256 

II. Dividing integers with decimal in quotient . 

782 


.585 

III. Dividing integer by decimal 

1,861 


.831 

IV. Dividing decimal by decimal 

1,260 


•403 

Total 

4,593 



Grade VIII (165 pupils): 


■ 

I. Dividing decimal by integer 

390 

12.8 

.197 

11. Dividing integers with decimal in quotient. 

609 

20.0 

.615 

III. Dividing integer by decimal 

1,375 

45 .a 

•833 

IV. Dividing decimal by decimal 

670 

22 .0 

.290 


3,044 



Grade IX (200 pupils): 



I. Dividing decimal by integer 

1,111 

18.4 

•463 

II. Dividing integers with decimal in quotient. 

1,142 

18.9 

■952 

III. Dividing integer by decimal 

2,432 

40.3 

1.216 

IV. Dividing decimal by decimal. 

i,3Si 

22.4 

•483 


6,036 



All grades (761 pupils): 



I. Dividing decimal by integer 

2,494 

14. 1 

.272 

11. Dividing integers with decimal in quotient. 

3.161 

17.9 

.781 

III. Dividing integer by decimal 

7,829 

44.4 

I .029 

IV. Dividing decimal by decimal 

4,156 

23.6 

0.389 

Total 

17.640 







unsatisfactory measure of difficulty of the various parts because 
Part II contained only six examples while Part IV contained four- 
teen examples. For Part I in Grade VI, the index of difficulty was 
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the quotient of 303 (172 X 12), or 0.147. Almost four times as 

many errors were made when an integer was divided by a decimal 
as when a decimal was divided by an integer and almost three times 
as many as when a decimal was divided by a decimal. 

An analysis was made of the kinds of errors made by each pupil in 
each grade on all four forms of the test. These errors were classified 
into ninety-eight categories. Because of limitations of space it is 
not possible to give a description of all these errors. Two kinds of 
errors were more frequent than any other kinds. The first type may 
be described as one in which the divisor was treated as a whole 
number. The other type may be described as one in which the pupil 
shifted the point in the dividend by counting from the left of the 
number instead of from the right of it. The latter may be illustrated 
by the example The pupils’ work indicated the procedure 

■3 

to be as follows; .5] 15 . The example .3r9 (easy example a, Part 

III) is one of the easiest division examples on the whole test, but 
this example was missed more often than any other. The use of the 
procedure shown above was the chief reason for the large number of 
errors in the solution. 

The method of shifting the decimal point in division of decimals by 
the use of carets or arrows is almost universally taught in current 
arithmetic textbooks. This procedure is a mechanical device which 
should not be used at the elementary-school level. If the divisor 
were always made an integer, most of the errors in division in deci- 
mals could be eliminated. The small percentage of errors in Part I 
shows that this statement is true. Drusheb found that pupils who 
were taught to change the divisor to an integer made higher scores 
in tests involving decimals than those who used another method. 

The kinds of errors made on this test in aU grades show that the 
shif ting of the decimal point is largely a mechanical operation which 
is performed with little or no understanding. The small percentage 
of errors in Part IV is due to the fact that in examples of this type 
a rule-of-thumb procedure will work in a comparatively satisfactory 

' J. Andrew Drushel, “A Study of the Amount of Arithmetic at the Command of 
High-School Graduates Who Have Had No Arithmetic in Their High-School Course,’^ 
Elementary School Journal, XVII (May, 1917), 657-61. 
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manner. The point in the example .3I .15 may b e shift ed correctly 
in this case as shown in the second illustration : .3 ] .15 . 

Table 3 gives the mean number of incorrect examples in each 
group for each of the four forms of the test. The column on the 

TABLE 3 

Mean number of incorrect Examfees for easy and Difficult examples, 
Correlation between Scores from Each, and Ratio of Difference 
of Means to Its Probable Error in Grades VI-IX, Inclusive, on All 
Four Forms of Test 


Fokm of Test and 

Correlation 

BETWEEN 

Easv and 
Difficult 
Examples 

Meah Nttmbes or Incohsect 
Examples 

Dipf. 

School Geade 

Easy 

Examples 

Difficult 

Examples 

m 

Grade VI: 





Form A 

.84 

0.80+ .048 

i.i6d;,o77 

8.00* 

Form B 

,88 

4.7i±.2ii 

4.89±.2i5 

1,72 

Form C 

.85 

4.i3±.i89 

4.42± . 212 

2.59 

Form D 

.84 

3.48±.i78 

3.89± .185 

3.66 

Grade VII: 





Form A 

.86 

i.42± .117 

i,89±.i4I 

^■43* 

Form B 

.88 

3.79±.i7o 

3.93± .186 

2.26 

Form C 

■ 85 

3.47± .166 

3.6 s± .171 

3.68 

FormD 

.84 

4.I2±.I75 

4.43± .184 

2.77 

Grade VIII: 





Form A 

.86 

o.96d: .085 

1.24+ . jis 

4.45* 

Form B 

.89 

3.d4±.i9i 

3.66± . 232 

0.14 

Form C 

.87 

3. 43 ±.206 

3 ■ 23 ± ■ 208 

2-561 

Form D 

.87 

3.I2±.230 

3. 45 ±.229 

2. 82 

Grade IX: 





Form A . 

.86 

i.33i .084 

i.73± .089 

8.50* 

Form B 

.88 

6.is±,2I5 

5.96± .217 

1-791 

Form C 

.89 

4. 67 ± ,201 

4.72± . 199 

0-53 

Form D 

.88 

5.2o± .211 

5.i4±.234 

0-541 


* The differences marked with asterisks are significant differences. 

t In the case of the differences marked with a dagger, the chance difference is in favor of the easy 
examples. 


right of this table shows whether the difference between the means 
of the two groups is a chance difference or a significant difference. 
The ratio of the difference of the means must be at least four times 
its probable error in order for the difference to be significant. Since 
the single-group method was used in this study, the formula for de- 
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termining the probable error of the difference of the means was the 
formula allowing for the correlation between the items compared,' 

Table 3 shows that there is a signMcant difference between the 
mean number of incorrect examples on the easy and difficult ex- 
amples for Form A but only a chance difference between the two 
groups for Forms B, C, and D. At first glance it seems paradoxical 
that the difference between the two groups should be a significant 
difference in each grade when integers are divided, as on Form A, 
but a chance difference when decimals are divided. This fact is con- 
clusive proof that the placement of the point, not the division proc- 
ess, is the c hief s ource of difficulty in the division of decimals. The 
example i6( 640 is much more difficult than the example 3f^, but 
the example wa s incorrectly solved a few more times than was 
the example i.dj 64. From this fact it may be concluded that in the 
teaching of division of decimals nothing is achieved by giving diffi- 
cult examples which cannot be achieved by using easy examples. It 
is better to use easy examples to teach the pupil to understand the 
principle of placement of the point in the quotient. If the purpose of 
a practice exercise in division of decimals is to review the difficulties 
of the division process, the same result may be achieved by giving 
division of integers. 

Table 3 shows the correlation between the scores made on the easy 
and the difficult examples. Since the length of the test was halved, 
the reliability coefficient of the test can be found by the use of the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 

The correlations in Table 3 range from .84 to .89. Substituting 
these values in the prophecy formula gives reliability indices which 
range from .91 to .94. The results obtained in this study are greatly 
increased in value because of the high index of reliability of the test. 

STJHMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Four forms of a test in division of decimals were given to approxi- 
mately two hundred pupils in each grade from Grade VI to Grade 
IX, inclusive, in four school centers. One form measured ability to 
divide whole numbers; another form measured ability to place the 

' Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, p. iig. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937 (second edition). 
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decimal point in the quotient; another form measured ability to 
place the quotient figures and to place the point; the fourth form 
measured ability to do all the things required on the othef forms. 

The results obtained were as follows: (i) More incorrect ex- 
amples resulted from the placement of the decimal point in the 
quotient than from any other cause. (2) The process of division was 
not a vital factor in determining a pupil's score in division of deci- 
mals. (3) The greatest number of incorrect examples in division of 
decimals occurred when a whole number was divided by a decimal. 
(4) The mechanical shifting of the decimal point by the use of carets 
was the cause of a large percentage of incorrect examples. (5) Difh- 
cult division examples in division of decimals were no more difficult 
for the pupil than easy division examples. 

From these results the writer has formed two conclusions which 
should be valuable to the teacher and to the writer of textbooks. 
First, a caret should not be used to shift the point in division of 
decimals. The divisor should always be made an integer by multi- 
plying it and the dividend by a power of 10. The sliding technique 
for finding the position of the point is a short cut for the longer 
operation of making the divisor a whole number. Because it is a 
short-cut operation, it usually becomes a mechanical operation that 
is not understood. In a study of the professional training of 322 
teachers, Robinson' found that over 70 per cent of them did not 
know what fundamental pr inciple is ill ustrated by the following 
step in a division example .6| $25.44 = 6| $254.40. Second, there is 
no particular benefit which occurs in division of decimals by supply- 
ing difficult examples in the process of division which cannot be 
achieved by the use of easy examples in division. Therefore the 
practice exercises in division of decimals should contain easy ex- 
amples in division. If the difficulties of the division process are to be 
reviewed, examples in division of integers should be given. 

^Arthur E. Robinson, The Ffofessioml Mucalion of Elementary Teachers in the 
Field of Arilkmelic, p. 22. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 672. Ne-w 
York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 



CURRENT PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO PHONETIC 
ANALYSIS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 
Duke University 

* 

I N VIEW of marked differences of opinion, even among experts and 
specialists in 'reading, with respect to the value of training pri- 
mary-grade pupils in phonetic analysis, it would not be surprising if 
classroom practices in this area were exceedingly variable. The data 
from a recently completed survey involving several hundred pri- 
mary-grade teachers confirm this expectation. Eurthermore, the da- 
ta obtained in the survey reveal, on the one hand, the extent to which 
particular practices with respect to phonetic analysis are employed 
in each primary grade and, on the other hand, the relation between 
extent of phonetic emphasis and certain professional factors, such as 
the length of teaching experience and recency of course work in read- 
ing. 

THE INSTRUMENT USED 

The instrument used, which is reproduced later in this article, is 
comprised of thirty items. The first twenty-eight describe classroom 
activities relating to phonetic analysis, and the last two have to do 
with point of view or opinion concerning the place of phonetic analy- 
sis in the second term of Grade I. All thirty items, which, despite the 
different character of the last two, will hereafter be referred to as 
“activities,” are provided with four alternatives, one of which is to 
be checked for, each item. 

This check list resulted from the revision and extension of an 
earlier twenty-five-item check list.* Items for the check list were ob- 

* The original check list was prepared by the writer with the assistance of his col- 
league, John W. Carr, a specialist in reading, and was used in connection with a study 
recently published (Donald C, Agnew, The Eject of Varied Amounts of Phonetic Training 
on Primary Reading. Luke University Research Studies in Education, No. 5. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939)- 1 “ the revision and extension of the 
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tained from textbooks on the teaching of reading, from manuals 
which accompany series of readers, and from the experience and ob- 
servations of the writer and certain of his colleagues. 

In order to conserve space, data on the validity and the reliability 
of the check list are omitted here, but they may be found elsewhere.' 
The best evidence as to validity is to be had from an item-by-item 
examination of the check list itself. None of the items is spurious, 
artificial, or unreal — a statement which is attested by the fact that 
every alternative was selected by some teachers as descriptive of 
their instructional practices. 

SOURCES OF DATA 

Check lists were returned by 627 teachers of Grades I, II, and III, 
representing 13 states and 26 school systems. Of the 627 checklists, 
81 were eliminated for one reason or another: some because of in- 
complete checking, others because of failure to supply information 
essential to classification, still others because the respondents taught 
combinations of grades which included pupils above Grade III. The 
study proper is therefore restricted to 546 papers, of which 431 came 
from city systems and 115 from rural schools. The number of papers 
from rural schools is much smaller than had been anticipated. Coun- 
ty superintendents and supervisors had been supplied with several 
hundred blanks but encountered difficulty in distributing them 
among their teachers and in getting them properly executed and 
returned. 

VARIATIONS IN EMPHASIS ON PHONETIC ANALYSIS 

The four alternatives for each item make up a crudely quantita- 
tive scale of emphasis, from what may be called extreme emphasis 
(usually the “a” alternatives) to what amounts to practically com- 
plete neglect of phonetic analysis (usually the “d” alternatives). As 
a consequence, when a teacher selected thirty alternatives, he not 

original check list, the writer had the advantage of criticism from L. S. Tireman, of the 
University of New Mexico, and from James W. Evans, director of research in the St. 
Joseph, Missouri, public schools, as well as from graduate students in the 1939 summer 
session at Duke University. 

‘ William A. Brownell, “A Method for Quantifying the Extent of Pupils’ Learning 
Experiences,” Journal of Educational Research (forthcoming issue). 
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only gave specific details with, regard to the instruction in phonetic 
analysis but also made it possible to assign a “score” on phonetic 
emphasis. 

The value of 1 was arbitrarily given to all alternatives which rep- 
resent the least emphasis^ values of 2 and j to alternatives which 

TABLE 1 

Meuians, Upper and Lower quarth^es, and Interquartile 
Range of Scores given on Checklist of Phonetic Prac- 
tices By Teachers in City and Rural Schools 



Number 

of 

Teachers* 

1 

Lower 

Qunrtilc 

! 

Median 

. tapper 
Quartile 

1 Inter- 
quartile 
Range 

Grade I; 






City schools 

152 

63 

72 

83 

10. 0 

Rural schools 

46 

64 1 

74 

84 

10. 0 

Both 

198 


73 

83 

10,0 

Grade II: 


63 j 




City schools 

137 

66 1 

76 

83 

8.S 

Rural schools 

38 

70 

78 

8s 

7 .S 

Both 

17s 

67 

77 

84 

s.s 

Grade III: 






City schools 

142 

69 

77 

84 

7 .S 

Rural schools 

31 

70 

79 

8S 

7-5 

Both 

173 

69 

78 

84 

7'S 


* In the case of the rural schools, usable records were also obtained from^ twenty-n ine 
teachers of various combinations of grades. Some use of these scores is made in later parts 
of this report. 


represent intermediate degrees of emphasis, and the value of 4 to 
alternatives which represent extreme emphasis on phonetic analysis. 
Thus a teacher who might select all thirty items rated i would earn a 
score of 30, and at the other extreme the teacher who might mark all 
items rated 4 would earn a score of 120. The actual range in empha- 
sis proved to be from 36 to no. The medians and quartiles of the 
scores are given in Table i. 

Three facts of some importance are revealed by these scores. The 
first is that rural teachers, grade for grade, seem to emphasize pho- 
netic analysis more than do city teachers. While none of the differ- 
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ences is statistically reliable, an argument for the authenticity of the 
differences can be advanced from the consistency of the data. 

The second fact is that there is an increase in emphasis from grade 
to grade. In both city and rural schools the largest amount of in- 
crease occurs between Grades I and II.* The finding that more atten- 
tion is given phonetic analysis in Grade II than in Grade I probably 
agrees with general knowledge ; the finding that there is no decrease 
in emphasis, and perhaps an increase, in Grade III is probably more 
surprising. 

The third fact of importance revealed by the distribution of the 
scores is the large overlapping from grade to grade. Most of the 
third-grade teachers could transfer to Grade I and continue to stress 
phonetic analysis about as they had before without attracting atten- 
tion. This statement refers, of course, only to gross amounts of 
emphasis and does not preclude the possibility of large differences 
from grade to grade in the pattern of phonetic activities which are 
stressed. 

EXTENT TO WHICH SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES ARE STRESSED 

Table 2, the principal exhibit of this report, shows the frequencies 
with which the various alternatives of the thirty items were checked 
by 431 city teachers and by 115 rural teachers. The figures for the 
latter are probably little more than suggestive since the numbers in- 
volved are small. For the city teachers, on the other hand, the fig- 
ures should be fairly trustworthy. 

The interested reader can for himself construct a picture of pho- 
netic practices in each .grade by noting those alternatives which were 
marked most often by teachers. For example, Items i and 2 show 
that teachers have a “few" or a “rather large number” of devices 
which they have fofind useful, but, taken together, these devices and 
practices hardly constitute what would be called a system of instruc- 
tion. In their reading they note mention of new methods and de- 
vices, particularly all which look, promising. According to Item 4, 

• The critical ratios for the city schools are: betweea medians of Grade II and Grade 
I, 2.9; Grade III and Grade 1 , 3.9; Grade III and Grade 11 , 0.8. The critical ratios for 
the rural schools are 2.1 and lower, probably reflecting the influence of the small popu- 
latioTvs. The critkaV ratios £01 the city and lurai schools combined are; 3 .7 , 4.4, a-nd 1.5, 
in the order given for the city schools. 



TABLE 2 


Number of Teachers Selecting Various Alternatives, by 
Grades and Types of Schools 


CiTX Schools 


RnaAi ScaioOLS 


Item:, with Alteenativks 


j. . With respect to phonetic training, I — 

a) Follow a standard system or manual. . . . 

b) TJse a complete system of my own 

c) Follow well-defined practices which, how- 
ever, can hardly he called a system 

i) Make no attempt to follow any system, 

my own. or any one else’s 

No answer ^ 

2. With regard to devices for teaching phonetic 
analysis, I — 

a) Have collected as large a number as pos- 
sible 

4) Have a rather large number which 1 have 

found useful 

s) Have only a few that seem to be of value . 

d) Make no attempt to find or to keep a 

record of devices I learn about 

No answer 

3. So far as the literature on reading (boola and 
articles) is concerned, I — 

a) Am always on the alert for new methods 

of teaching phonetic analysis 

41 Note only those that seem to be promising 

c) Am not usually much interested in trying 

methods which are suggested 

d) Am scarcely likely even to notice the re- 
port of such methods 

No answer 

4. I give instruction in phonetic analysis — 

a) To the class as a whole 

4) To groups or sections of the class which 
seem to need such instruction 

c) Individually, as needed 

d) Not at all 

No answer 

S- With regard to scheduling tune for teaching 
phonics, I — 

a) Set aside a period every day, apart from 

reading, for such instruction. 

4) Occasionally have such separate periods. 

c) Give the training incidentally in the regu- 
lar reading period 

d) Make no provision whatsoever for such 

training 

6. One form of “ear-training” consists in giving 
children sounds and having them put the 
soimds together to make words. I do this — 

a) Regularly 

4) Frequently 

c) Occasionally 

d) Never, or practically never 

No answer ! 


Grade 

I 

1 

Grade 

: JJ 

Grade 

III 

Grade 
I ' 

Grade 

II 

Grade 

III 

30 

24 


12 

8 

2 

17 

r6 

2 S 

2 

4 

7 

93 

93 

91 

31 

25 

19 

10 

4 

II 

I 

I 

3 







21 

10 

13 

i 

4 

2 

1 

3 

43 

47 

42 

19 

16 

II 

67 

67 

77 

21 

19 

13 

20 

13 

10 

2 

r 

4 







70 

68 

59 

25 

17 

z 6 

68 

62 

77 

17 

19 

11 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

S 

4 
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TAJ3i>E 2 — Continued 


Item, with Alternatives 


7. Another kind o£ “ear-training" is to have 
some child make the separate sounds and 
then have some other child pronounce the 
whole word. I do this- 

a) Regularly 


6) Frequently, 
c) ‘ 


c) Occasionally 

d) Never, or practically never 

No answer 

8. With respect to the separate consonantj 
sounds, I teach children — 

a) All of them 

ft) Not over two-thirds of them 

c) Not over one-third of them 

d) None at all as such 

No answer 

Q. With respect to consonant blends (tr, bl, si, 
etc.), I teach children — 

а) A great many 

б) All the cornmon ones 

c) Only a few of the commonest 

ix) N one at all as such 

No answer 

10. With respect to the separate vowel sounds, II 
teach children — 

a) All the sounds of all the vowels 

J) The commonest sounds of all the vowels . 

c) Only a few of the commonest vowel sounds] 

d) None at all as such 

No answer 

ti. With respect to suffixes {-ed, ~tion, etc.), I| 
teach children — 

a) All of them possible 

jj A large number 

c) Just a few of the commonest 

d) None at all as such 

No answer . 

12. With respect to the prefixes (con-, in-, etc.), I 
teach children — 

a) ■ All of them possible 

5 ) A large number 

c) Just a few of the commonest 

d) None at aU as such 

No answer 

With respect to phonograms, I teach — 

a) A very large number 

b) All the common ones 

c) Only a very few 

d) None at all as such 

No answer 

With respect to “sound families,’’ I have my] 
pupils — 

a) Identify all words possible by this device. 
by Note the sound resemblances of a large] 
number of words 

c) Know only a few “sound families” .... 

d) Pay no attention to such “families” . . , 

No answer 
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TABLfE 2 — Continued 



IS- With respect to “blending” component 
sounds, I provide — 

a) Regular and systematic training 13 

6) A rather large amount of training whether 

systematic or not 40 

e) Only occasional practice 58 

d) No training or practice at all 30 

No answer li 

16. I give practice in sounding nonsense syllables 
and words phonetically — 

d) Regularly arrd frequently 3 

b) Rather frequently 24 

c) Occasionally 3& 

d) Never, or practically never 79 

No answer 6 

17. I provide practice on phonograms and fami- 
lies by means of flashcards and rapid black- 
board exercises — 

0) Regularly and frequently 24 

b) Very often 34 

c; Seldom 34 

d) Never 39 

No answer j 

18. I review the lessons taught in phonics by 
sounding familiar words, phonograms, etc. — 

а) Regularly and systematically. 25 

б) ^Frequently. 70 

c) Rarely 37 

a) Never 20 

No answer 

19. I require the sounding of the individual let- 
ters or combinations in, new words encoun- 
tered in reading — 

u) Regularly before the word is pronounced 

for the first time 7 

1) Regularly after the word has been pro- 
nounced as a whole 12 

c) Not for all words, but only as needed .... 90 

d) Not at all 41 

No answer 2 

20. With respect to rules for pronunciation, I — 

a) Teach a large number and require mem- 
orization 5 

J) Teacb only three or four and require mem- 
orization. 6 

c) Point out the facts covered by the r^es 

but require no formulation or memoriza- 
tion 48 

d) Pay no attention to them at all as such. . 90 

No answer 3 

21. Children may be taught to associate the 
sounds of various letters with the appropri- 
ate symbols by telling them stories (for ex- 
ample, the sound of s with a story about 
snakes). I use this device — 

а) Regularly aS 

б) Frequendy 33 

c) Occasionally 39 

a) Never 3* 

No answer 


22 17 

55 S4 


4 9 

104 rii 


66 99 

59 26 


9 d 

30 30 

S3 SS 
44 48 


S 7 2 

XO s 4 

18 13 

12 8 12 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 


CiTV SCBO0I.S 


Rukal Schools 


Item, with Alternatives 


22. I use rhymes and rhyming as means of teach- 
ing words — 

a) A great deal, 13 


cj Somewhat 74 

d) Not at all 36 

No answer i 

23. When a word is mispronounced, I advise the 
child /irji to — 

tt) Sound out the separate phonetic elements 27 

h) Try to get the pronunciation by noting 

sound resemblances with familiar words. 55 

c) Try to get the pronunciation from the 

probable meaning of the word in context 42 

d) Try again, or ask me (or someone else) for 

the correct pronunciation 25 

No answer 3 

24. When new words appear in reading, I advise 
the child to — 

a) Sound the word by syllables or other 
sound elements 32 

i) Trjf to find sound resemblances with fa- 
miliar words 74 

c) Guess at the pronunciation, if the mean- 
ing can be secured from the context 29 

d) Guess at the meaning and go on, or ask 

me for the pronunciation 16 

No answer i 

23. In selecting or in recommending reading 
books or other reading materials, I would — 
o) Prefer those in which, to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, only phonetic words are used 9 
V) Want nearly all words to be phonetic .... 16 

0) Paji only limited attention to the pho- 
netic quality of the vocabulary 65 

d) Make suggestions without regard to the 

number of phonetic words S9 

No answer 3 

26. My practice with regard to the use of “con- 
text cues” in new words is — 

a) To encourage children to use such cues to 

the fullest extent possible 84 

V) To permit the use of such cues S4 

c) To pay no attention to teaching this de- 
vice or practice 8 

d) To discourage the practice as much as 

possible 2 

No answer 4 

27. I train ray pupils to — 

a) Perceive or envisage words as wholes or 

configurations 102 

V) Build up words from smaller visual units. 29 
c) Build up words largely from sound, with- 
out regard for any particular type of pho- 
netic synthesis. 6 

d!) Sound out the letters and small sound 
units separately and then combine them. 12 
No answer 3 


7 17 

22 14 

S4 57 
53 53 

I I 


40 SI 
63 59 

26 22 


15 26 

57 <52 

54 38 
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17 14 i<5 
16 14 8 
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8 16 IS 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 


Itek, with Aeteenaiives 


CiTv Smoots 

RmAi Smoots 

Grade 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

I 


in 

I 

II 

III 

72 

'75 

78 

21 

24 

14 

53 

44 

so 

18 

10 

10 

23 

16 

12 

7 
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6 

3 

I 
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67 
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17 

68 

S 6 

46 

16 
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10 


5 

2 


I 


2 

2 

10 


I 

I 



5 



2 

loS 

i 

66 

S 4 

24 

13 

7 

34 

S 4 

69 

18 

22 

16 

6 

10 

8 

2 

2 

5 

3 

S 

6 

I 

X 

I 


28. With regard to sound units in new words, I- 
a) Train children to be on the alert for suchj 

units 

h) Permit them to use these units if they find! 
them 


29, 


against the use of these units 

d) Discourage this method of attacking words 

No answer 

In. my opinion, children in the second term of 
Grade I should receive phonetic training — 
a) Before they have learned any words as 

“sight” words 

h) As soon as they have a “sight” vocabu- 
lary of 50-100 words 

c) Whenever, and only whenever, needed . . 

d) Not at all 

No answer 


30. 


Grade I should — 

From the first have their attention direct- 
ed to sound rather than thought 

From the first have their attention direct- 
ed to thought 


a) 

h) 

c) 

d) ^ , 

since the order as between (o) and 

above is immaterial 

No answer 


both sound and thought. 


they usually give instruction in phonetic analysis to the whole class, 
though there is also a marked tendency to section pupils for this 
kind of work. 

Differences in the pattern of emphasis on phonetic analysis from 
grade to grade can also be easily determined from Table 2. For ex- 
ample, with regard to Activities i, 2, 3, 4, S, 6, 8, 14, 15, 17, 19, 23, 
24, 25, 28, and 29, second-grade teachers do about the same as first- 
grade teachers. There is a possibility of greater stress on phonetic 
analysis in Grade II than in Grade I with respect to Activities 6, 7, 
20, 26, and 30, which have to do with “ear-training” (6 and 7), rules 
forpronunciation, use of context cues, and attention to thoughtrather 
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than to sound. There is more probability of added emphasis in 
Grade II in the case of Activities 9, 10, ii, 12, 13, and 27. Such de- 
scriptions of all practices within grades and of changes from grade to 
grade are not presented here because of space limitations. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING PRACTICES WITH RESPECT 
TO PHONETIC ACTIVITIES 

Accompanying the check lists furnished to teachers was a series of 
questions designed to facilitate various types of tabulation. The pur- 
pose of these tabulations was to determine by simple procedures the 
relations between certain factors and instruction in phonetic analysis. 
Two of these questions disclosed (i) the kind of school in which the 
teacher taught, as city or rural, and (2) the grade taught. Both of 
these factors have been considered in connection with Tables i and 
2. The other questions were concerned with (3) the teacher’s educa- 
tional philosophy, (4) the length of teaching experience, (5) the 
recency of his last summer-session course work in the field of read- 
ing, and (6) his understanding of the local supervisory policy with 
respect to emphasis on phonetic analysis. In the discussion of these 
factors, the figures for city and rural teachers are combined. 

It was expected that the extent of phonetic emphasis would vary 
with educational philosophy, being highest for "conservative” 
teachers, lowest for "progressive” teachers, and intermediate for 
"middle-of-the-road” teachers. Such did not prove to be the case. 
The findings were interpreted to mean either that there is no real 
relation between educational philosophy and the gross amount of 
emphasis given phonetic analysis or that the 514 teachers who re- 
sponded did not or could not correctly classify themselves among the 
three categories from "progressive” to "conservative.”^ It may be 
that the terms "progressive” and "conservative” are so variable in 
their meaning in different sections and communities that no uniform 
basis of classification could operate. 

A total of 503 teachers from city and rural schools reported the 
length of their teaching experience in terms of years. These teachers 

' One interesting fact is the relatively small number of respondents -who were willing 
to classify themselves as “conservative.” In none of the three grades did such teach- 
ers constitute over 17 per cent of the total. 
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were classified into six experience groups: 1-4 years, 5-8 years, 9--12 
years, 13-16 years, 17-20 years, and 21 years and over. The median 
phonetic-emphasis scores for these groups were: 77, 76, 76, 78, 76, 
and 76, respectively. The expectation that teachers with longer ex- 
perience would stress phonetic analysis to a greater extent was not 
borne out. 

The year of their most recent summer-session work in reading was 
stated by 547 teachers. It was assumed that this measure might in- 
dicate varying degrees of familiarity with modern conceptions of 
reading instruction, but no relationship was found between recency 
of course work and the amount of emphasis on phonetic analysis. 

Teachers were asked to indicate the local supervisory policy with 
respect to phonetic activities in response to the question: “To the 
best of your ability, classify your school’s supervisory policy as (a) 
requires regular and systematic phonetic training; (b) favors some 
systematic phonetic training (but not necessarily regular) ; (c) favors 
purely incidental phonetic training; (d) no stated policy— or official 
indifference in the matter.” It is to be noted that teachers were to 
describe the policy of their supervisors as they understood it. Whether 
they correctly classified the policy is beside the point; they at least 
identified the conception of that policy under which they thought 
they were to teach, and for the present purpose it is this conception 
which is important.^ 

The group medians were found to reveal a reliable tendency for 
the amount of phonetic emphasis to agree with supervisory policy:- 
the more local policy required regularity of systematic instruction, 
the greater the emphasis. This relation holds for the first three pol- 
icies, for which the medians are 82, 78, and 69. When the local policy 
was silent or indifferent in the matter of phonetic analysis, the teach- 
ers apparently did about as they wished (not very much, the median 

' It is not witliout interest to note that more than half the teachers (260 out of 502 
for the three grades combined) marked the item: "Favors some systematic phonetic 
training (but not necessarily regular).” The next most common policy was no policy at 
all (118 teachers). The policy of requiring regular and systematic training (the extreme 
of emphasis) and the policy of favoring purely incidental training (the extreme of non- 
emphasis) were about equally common (6$ and 59 teachers, respectively). Moreover, 
within each grade the most common policy was to favor some systematic training (but 
not necessarily regular), and the next most common was no stated policy. 
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being 69), but the 'extent of their emphasis was more variable than 
when the policy was stated. This trend for the grades combined was 
noted also when the grades were separately considered. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The purpose of this study should be kept in mind as one reads and 
interprets the facts which have been presented. The purpose was to 
ascertain present practice, not best practice, with regard to phonetic 
activities in Grades I, II, and III; An entirely different kind of re- 
search would have to be organized to determine optimal practice. 
This study shows only what is now being done in the primary grades; 
it is a survey of current status. It is sometimes important to know 
where we stand with respect to practice, and sometimes, too, this 
knowledge functions in initiating research of a more crucial charac- 
ter. It is the writer’s hope that this study may make such a con- 
tribution. 



A MUSIC PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN TRAINING 

LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York 

+ 

NEED FOR TRAINING TEACHERS IN MUSIC 

S ince more elementary-school music is taught by the regular 
classroom teacher than by the special music teacher, it naturally 
follows that the elementary-school teacher should be trained to 
teach music. Of all the course requirements established by state 
departments of education, music is among those receiving the least 
emphasis in curriculums for teacher education. 

In the name of culture it is often argued that the elementary- 
school teacher needs algebra, German, literature, and other strictly 
academic subjects. Of course these subjects are related to the job of 
teaching; yet what subjects could be more important than music, 
art, physical and health education? In curriculums for the training 
of elementary-school teachers the latter subjects are unduly mini- 
mized in importance. 

What is the task of teacher-education institutions? First and 
foremost, they are professional schools. Their sole objective is to 
train elementary-school and secondary-school teachers, not acade- 
micians. If the job is the preparation of primary-grade and ele- 
mentary-school teachers, the curriculum should more adequately 
consider the special fields. In most universities, colleges, and normal 
schools throughout the country, one year or less is offered as pre- 
paratory training in music for these teachers. What frivolity to 
attempt in such an anemic fashion to qualify a lay student for teach- 
ing music! 

What does the administrator hiring a teacher for the primary and 
intermediate grades require? In the primary grades there must be 
insistence on the ability of the candidate to play the piano, handle 
game and rhythmic activities, and develop a suitable social program 
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for children; in the higher grades the ability to handle music effec- 
tively is a tool that will receive more usage than a knowledge of 
German or statistical methods. The future of American musical 
art is in the hands of these teachers. Yet little recognition is given 
to this fact in the course requirements prescribed for the preparation 
of such teachers. 

In New York State one course of thirty- six weeks is required by 
teacher-education institutions as music preparation for elementary- 
school teachers. A recent survey made by the writer showed that, 
of the Freshmen entering six New York State normal schools in 
1940-41, more than half had received no regular music instruction 
in the grades. These people take but one omnibus course to fill in 
their musical deficiencies. The thesis ought to be that the less 
equipped the student, the more likelihood there is of a need for 
training in music. 

MUSIC COURSE AT OSWEGO 

An attempt has been made at the State Normal School in Oswego 
to build a course which will effectively serve its students. Although 
the present course does not completely prepare the students, no one- 
year course can do so. 

This course is divided into seven sections: (i) keyboard experi- 
ences; (2) song-singing; (3) rudiments of music; (4) music apprecia- 
tion ; (s) community and school music leadership ; (6) techniques for 
teaching music; and (7) motivation projects. 

Keyboard experiences . — The keyboard approach is the basis for 
music education at the primary- and the intermediate-grade levels. 
By learning to play tonic, dominant, subdominant, and dominant- 
seventh chords, the student teachers have many musical experiences 
in one process. They employ the chords in the playing of accom- 
paniments for children’s songs.^ In one process the students learn 
rhythm, song-singing, some musical theory, ear-training, and some 
knowledge of the keyboard — all in a pleasurable manner. Because 
most lay teachers are vocally self-conscious, the keyboard approach 
lessens the emphasis on the personal element. It is a way of getting 

' Over ss per cent of the 1940 Freshman students in the six New York State normal 
schools already referred to have had no piano training, 
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conscious music experiences while submerging in subconsciousness 
any personality and self-conscious reactions. This work is aimed at 
the development of the ability to play at least chordal accompani- 
ments for children’s songs. 

Song-singing. — The song-singing phase of this course is the basis 
for all music work in the grades. During each class period some time 
is devoted to vocalization, tone production, breathing, and learning 
how to sing intelligently all types of songs, particularly children’s 
songs. All persons can learn to sing pleasingly for children. The 
students are instructed as to the vocal demands that should be made 
of children, grade by grade. Good song-singing is good ear-training. 
Particularly pleasing children’s songs are collected for use in prac- 
tice and for teaching later. 

Rudiments of music. — The amount of time that should be spent 
in teaching the rudiments of music is a moot question. It can be 
answered by asking what knowledge will be required of the teacher in 
teaching music in Grades I-VIII. The student must be able to read 
intelligently the symbols on the music page if he is to be able to 
teach new songs when he becomes a teacher in service. At Oswego 
the students are also familiarized with the various methods of read- 
ing music. We teach no definite system; our aim is to prepare teach- 
ers to handle musical situations. 

Music appreciation. — Music appreciation comes from an under- 
standing of music which generates intellectual, physical, emotional, 
and aesthetic responses. A person’s enjoyment of music will be in 
proportion to the influence of these four factors. Of course the non- 
professional music teacher cannot attain, in a semester or two, suf- 
ficient knowledge for complete understanding of music. Much can 
be learned, however, through proper instructional facilities. Time is 
spent in directed listening. A music-curriculum laboratory is main- 
tained for the students in order that they may peruse materials in 
fields related to music. Students are urged to collect stories and 
literature pertaining to music-teaching at the elementary-school 
level, for they must have some materials of their own when they 
start teaching. 

Community and school music leadership. — Techniques for con- 
ducting community singing are taught for the purpose of equipping 
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each student to fill a functional place in school and community 
music. The rudiments of conducting as related to classroom, as- 
sembly, and community singing are taught. Students derive ex- 
perience from classroom laboratory work and in practice-teaching 
centers. Many who have special musical ability are sent into the 
city of Oswego to gain additional experience. 

Techniques for teaching music . — Methods and materials for teach- 
ing music are given to the students in mimeographed form. Some 
classroom discussion and demonstration are devoted to this work. 
A bibliography of source materials for elementary-school music is 
also made available. In the music-curriculum laboratory the stu- 
dents study and evaluate music-teaching materials for primary and 
intermediate grades. It is there that they study representative 
state and local courses of study, examine songbooks, listen to selected 
phonograph recordings, collect community-sing suggestions, and 
gather additional aids for teaching music. 

During the third nine-week period of the thirty-six-week course, 
the class in elementary- school music is conducted on a schoolroom 
basis. The class is carried on as a first, a second, or a third grade, 
each student being given opportunity for teaching his fellow-stu- 
dents as though a regular teaching situation existed. Children from 
the demonstration school are brought in from time to time to afford 
the college students a firsthand study of .the musical, disciplinary, 
and psychological problems involved in teaching music. Our desire 
is to deal with real teaching situations at all times. The students will 
have to teach music, and our aim is to present only usable techniques 
and materials. 

Motivation projects . — As a culmination to the work of each semes- 
ter, the student is required to develop a project related to primary- or 
intermediate-grade music. Since many of the students will eventu- 
ally teach in rural or semirural communities, practical projects are 
urged. Each student is required to procure on uniform paper fifty 
songs of challenging musical interest for children. The students are 
urged to discuss these songs with the instructor. In addition to 
songs, fifty attractive rhythmic piano pieces are selected, represent- 
ing the march, the waltz, the minuet, and other dance forms. 
Throughout the year the students rehearse and memorize, with 
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critical emphasis on musical quality and performance, fifty chil- 
dren’s songs. The elementary-school teacher must know how to 
present song material attractively because intelligent reception re- 
sults from interesting presentations. 

CONCLUSION 

The importance to he attached to the music-training program in 
teacher-training institutions cannot be overestimated. The future 
love for good music possessed by boys and girls is primarily in the 
hands of the regular classroom teacher, who necessarily has the lay- 
man’s approach. The music supervisor is the specialist who teaches 
for perfection; the lay student participates in music for the sake of 
enjoyment. Professionalization has done much to retard the de- 
velopment of music appreciation in this country. It is impossible to 
over-evaluate the importance of the elementary-school teacher in 
American music education. In his care is invested the future of 
music. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 

III. The Subject Fields — Continued 
* 

T his list of references is the third of the annual series relating to 
instruction at the elementary-school level. The first list con- 
tains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and 
supervision. The second list contains items grouped under the fol- 
lowing subject fields: reading, English, spelling, handwriting, the 
social sciences, and geography. The present list covers the remaining 
subject fields at the elementary-school level and is the last of the 
series of three dealing with elementary-school instruction. 

ARITHMETIC 

G. T. Buswell 
University of Chicago 

The following references were selected from articles and books 
published from July, 1940, to June, 1941. They contained both criti- 
cal and research materials. 

608. Adams, Faye Greene. “Where Goes Arithmetic?” Calijornia Journal of 
Elementary Education, IX (November, 1940), 126-28. 

A brief discussion of six recent outstanding changes in arithmetic, 

609. Arithmetic in General Education. The Final Report of the National Coun- 
cil Committee on Arithmetic. Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 

This yearbook is composed of articles by a number of specialists. Guy T, Bus- 
well, in "The Function of Subject Matter in Relation to Personality” (pp. 8- 
ig), presents a critical discussion of the relation of arithmetic to personality 
development. Ben A, Sueltz, in “Curriculum Problems — Grade Placement” 
(pp. 20-44), discusses grade placement in arithmetic. C. L. Thiele, in “Arith- 
metic in the Early Grades: From the Point of View of Interrelationships in 
the Number System” (pp. 45-79), gives many practical recommendations and 
illustrations. Harry G. Wheat, in “A Theory of Instruction for the Middle 
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Grades” (pp. 80-118), discusses five problems in teaching arithmetic in these 
grades. Harry E. Benz, in “Arithmetic in the Senior High School” (pp. 119- 
39), presents a discussion of possible extensions of arithmetic into the high 
school. Leo J. Bruecknerj writing on “The Social Phase of Arithmetic Instruc- 
tion” (pp. 140-56), presents concrete ways to socialize the teaching of arith- 
metic and discusses the relation between mathematical and social phases of 
arithmetic, Irene Sauble, in “Enrichment of the Arithmetic Course” (pp. 
157-95)) illustrates and discusses concrete materials for enriching the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. B. R, Buckingham, in “What Becomes of Drill?” (pp. 
196-224), shows how the older concept of drill may evolve into newer and mote 
useful methods of practice. William A. Brownell, in “The Evaluation of Learn- 
ing in Arithmetic” (pp. 225-67), discusses problems of evaluation and presents 
concrete illustrations of new and superior devices for testing. T. R. McConnell, 
in “Recent Trends in Learning Theory: Their Application to the Psychology 
of Arithmetic” (pp. 268-89), gives an excellent theoretical discussion of the 
psychology of learning arithmetic. F. Lynwood Wren, in "Questions for 
the Teacher of Arithmetic” (pp. 290-303), lists questions to be used by teach- 
ers of arithmetic in self-evaluation and improvement. William A. Brownell 
and Foster E. Grossnickle, in “The Interpretation of Research” (pp. 304-17), 
point out significant factors to be noted by the critical reader. Lorena B. 
Stretch, in “One Hundred Selected Research Studies” (pp. 318-27), gives 
a selected list of studies with which competent students of the teaching of 
arithmetic should be familiar. E. A. Bond, in “One Hundred Selected Refer- 
ences” (pp. 328-35), presents a selected and classified bibliography on arith- 
metic for teachers and study groups. 

610. Baxtee, Bernice. “Arithmetic in the Elementary School Curriculum,” 

California Journal of Elemerdary Education, IX (November, 1940), 97- 
105. 

A useful general discussion for teachers of arithmetic in the elementary school, 

611. Becker, Angeline L. “Remedial Work in the Addition of Common 

Fractions,” California Journal of Elementary Education, IX (August, 
1940), 43-47- 

Gives delta on types of errors in fractions in a sixth-grade class. Proposes four 
ways to improve the teaching of fractions. 

612. Berglund-Gray, Gunboeg, and Young, R. V. “The Effect of Process 

Sequence on the Interpretation of Two-Step Problems in Arithmetic,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (September, 1940), 21-29. 

A study of the relative difficulty of various process combinations in arithmetic. 
Finds that the sequence of processes affects the difficulty of solution; for ex- 
ample, the subtraction-addition combination is more difficult than the addi- 
tion-subtraction combination. 

613. Beueckner, Leo J. “The Development of Readiness Tests in Arith- 

metic,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (September, 1940), 
15-20. 
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Discusses and illustrates procedures employed in devising and validating a 
readiness test, 

614. Children’s Interests: Elementary School Level. Twelfth Yearbook Pub- 

lished Annually by the California Elementary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion, Vol. XII. Oakland, California: California Elementary School 
Principals’ Association (Sarah L. Young, % Parker School), 1940. 

Three articles in this yearbook are of particular importance: Clark N. Robin- 
son, in “Children’s Arithmetic Needs Arising in the Home Environment” 
(pp. 54-59), gives data on home situations that lead to out-o£-school problems 
in arithmetic. Mary Marjorie Culver, in “A Study of Children’s Interest in 
Arithmetic” (pp. 60-70), presents data on children’s arithmetical interests 
at difierent age levels, as well as excellent concrete suggestions for elementary- 
school teachers. Roy DeVerl Willey, in “Social Situations Which Lead the 
Elementary School Pupil to Natural Arithmetical Experiences” (pp. 70-79), 
presents data gathered by seventy-seven classroom teachers on arithmetical 
situations arising in school but outside the arithmetic class; tables and graphs 
are included. 

615. Dahle, Caster 0 . “The Verbal Thought and Overt Behavior of Children 

during Their Learning of Long Division,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, IX (September, 1940), 1-8. 

An elaborate study of the learning process, with incidental but important 
findings concerning arithmetic. 

616. Deans, Edwina. “The Contribution of Grouping to Number Develop- 

ment,” Childhood, Education, XVII (March, i94r), 307-10. 

A stimulating article dealing with the problem of relating concrete and ab- 
stract number experiences in the primary grades. 

617. Grossnickle, Foster E. “Comparison of Achievement of Pupils Who 

Are Good and Poor in Learning Division with a Two-Figure Divisor,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (January, r94i), 346-51. 
Using data from ninety-four children, the author finds no quantitative diSer- 
ence between the two groups either in native ability or in eventual achieve- 
ment. 

618. Smith, Henry Lester, and Eaton, Merrill T. The Teaching of Arith- 

metic to Low-Ability Students in the Elementary Schools. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XVI, No. 6. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana University, 
1940. Pp. 130. 

An extensive study of teaching low-ahility pupils. Deals with testing, homoge- 
neous grouping, individual differences, and methods of teaching. 

619. Stadtlander, Elizabeth. “Arithmetic Theories, a State Course of 

Study, and Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, XLI (February, 
■ 1941). 438-53' 
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Analyses five textbooks in relation to drill theory, social-utility theory, inci- 
dental theory, and meaning theory. 

620. Studies in Arithmetic, Vol. II. Publications of the Scottish Council for Re- 

search in Education, XVIII. London: University oi London Press, Ltd. , 
1941. Pp. xxvi-f-aiS. 

The following studies are included in this publication; James Porter, in “Vo- 
cabulary of Arithmetic” (pp. i-rp), presents an extensive study in Scotland 
based on a modified form of the Buswell-John vocabulary test and includes 
complete tabular data. John Murray, in “The Relative Merits of Methods of 
Teaching Subtraction” (pp. 21-70), finds the equal-additions method best 
and the decomposition method poorest after an elaborate study of different 
methods of teaching subtraction. Isabella H. Mackay, in “The Zero in Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic” (pp. yr-ioa), gives new data on difficulties caused by 
zero. James M. Thyne, in “Types of Errors in the Basic Number Facts” 
(pp. 103-33), analyzes and classifies errors in the four fundamental operations 
based on the Schonell Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests. Philip A. D. Gardner, in 
“An Analysis of Errors in Fractions” (pp. 133-82), presents data from Scot- 
tish schools to parallel Brueckner’s data on errors in fractions. William Curr, in 
“Placement of Topics in Arithmetic” (pp. 183-218), presents new data on 
grade placement and discusses them in relation to recommendations of the 
Committee of Seven and to Brownell’s criticisms of these recommendations. 

621. SuEi-TZ, Ben A. “Recent Trends in Arithmetic,” Mathematics Teacher, 

XXXIII (October, 1940), 270-75- 

Summarizes and discusses several significant changes in the teaching of arith- 
metic. 

622. Tingley, E. M. “Base Eight Arithmetic and Money,” School Science and 

Mathematics, XL (June, 1940), 503-8. 

An argument for a number system based on eight instead of ten. 

SCIENCE 

Warren W. McSpadden 

American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
New York City 

This list of selected references on science in the elementary school 
includes articles, brochures, research studies, and books published 
between June, 1940, and June, 1941. 

623. Bathurst, Eifie G. Teaching Conservation in Elementary Schools. United 

States Office of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1938. Pp. vi-l-126. 

In view of the emphasis that is being placed on conservation in the elementary 
school, this bulletin should prove helpful to teachers. 

624. Blough, Geenn O. “How Do We Use Fire and Fuels?” Instructor, XLIX 

(October, 1940), 45-54; “How Does the Surface of the Earth Change?” 
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ibid., L (January, 1941), 4 S"S 4 -; “How Is Electricity Important to Us?” 
ibid., L (April, 1941), 39-48. 

Presents three illustrated units in elementary science, with problems and sug- 
gested procedures for primary, middle, and upper grades. 

625. Bokto, J. Edward. “Building a Terrarium,” Imtruclor, XLIX (October, 

1940), 36, 74. 

An illustrated article on how to construct a terrarium, what to put in it, and 
how to care for it. 

626. Coed, Vivian I. “The Sun: A Unit for the First Grade,” Science Educa- 

tion, XXIV (November, 1940), 309-12. 

Contains practical suggestions for teaching a unit on the sun. 

627. Craig, Gerald S, Science for the Elementary-School Teacher. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. viii-hssa. 

Teachers have long needed a single source containing basic information in 
each of the several major content areas in elementary-school science. This 
volume will meet this need to a great extent. The five parts of the book con- 
sider, respectively, the point of view of elementary-school science, “The Earth 
and the Universe,” “The Life of the Earth,” “The Energy of the Universe,” 
and a suggested sequence of meanings in science around which a course of 
study may be built. 

628. Flynn, Harry E., and Perkins, Floyd E. Conservation of the Naiion's 

Resources. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. x-l-386. 

Conservation problems dealing with water, natural vegetation, wild-life, min- 
erals, etc., are made exceptionally clear, as are the interrelations of various 
resources. Includes good illustrations and an up-to-date list of films on con- 
servation and where to get them. 

629. Golden, Emma. “A Unit on an Aquarium,” Instructor, L (December, 

1940), 47 . 70. 

A unit for the primary grades with much practical information for teachers. 

630. Huey, Edward G. What Makes the Wheels Go Round. New York; Reynal 

& Hitchcock, Inc., 1940. Pp. xii-hi76. 

One of the best attempts to simplify physics, and yet retain its underlying 
principles, that this compiler has seen. 

631. Knox, Warren W.; Stone, George K.; Meister, Morris; Wheatley, 

Dorothy E.; and Noble, Doris. The Wonderworld of Science: 'Book'iM, 
pp. 224; Book V, pp, 256; Book VI, pp. 288. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 

Textbooks for Grades IV, V, and VI in the new Wonderworld series for ele- 
mentary-school science. 

632. Lewis, Inez Johnson. “Elementary Science Curriculum,” Grade Teacher, 

LVIII (September, 1940), 62-63, 73, 77. 
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Outlines objectives and content of elementary science in the upper grades. 
Includes suggestions for a number of units. 

633. Mitchell, Lucy Sprague; BotvMAN, Eleanor; and Phelps, Mary. My 

Country ’Tis of Thee. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. xvi+336. 
Especially recommended for teachers in dealing with the use and abuse of our 
natural resources. 

634. Palmer, E. Laurence; Gordon, EvaL.; Schmidt, Victor E.; andTHUR- 

BER, Walter. “Elementary School Field Experiences in Natural Sci- 
ence,” Cornell Rural School Leaflet, 'XX'KIV (September, 1940), S~48. 

An unusually valuable issue of the Leaflet describing a variety of field 
excursions. Some of the trips suggested are to investigate a killing frost, 
sounds in autumn, an electric power transmission line, a road cut, an unpainted 
house, and a junk pile. Things to do and follow-up activities are also included. 

635. Parker, Bertha Morris. The Basic Science Education Series: The Air 

about Us; Animal Travels (by Bertha Morris Parker and Thomas Park) ; 
Animals of Yesterday (checked for scientific accuracy by Elmer S . Riggs) ; 
Birds (checked for scientific accuracy by Arthur A. AUen) ; Clouds, Rain, 
and Snow (checked for scientific accuracy by the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Chicago, Illinois) ; The Earth, a Great Storehouse (checked for scientific 
accuracy by Margaret Terrell Parker) ; Fire; Fishes (checked for scientif- 
ic accuracy by Walter H. Chute); Insects and Their Ways (checked for 
scientific accuracy by Alfred E. Emerson); Living Things; Seeds and 
Seed Travels; The Sky above Us (checked for scientific accuracy by G. Van 
Biesbroeck) ; Spiders (checked for scientific accuracy by Alfred E. Emer- 
son); Stories Read from the Rocks (checked for scientific accuracy by 
Elmer R. Nelson, Jr.) ; Trees (checked for scientific accuracy by Wilbur 
R. Mattoon). Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1941. Pp. 36 
(each), 

A series of textbooks, each in unit form, for science in the intermediate grades 
of the elementary schools. 

636. Riggs, Margaret. “A Unit on Soil Conservation,” Instructor, XLIX 

(June, 1940), 18-19, i 5 s, 7 i- 

A unit on soil conservation for the middle and upper grades of the elementary 
school. 

637. Sarp OLA, Alma. “Pets: A First Grade Unit.” Curriculum Bulletin No. 9. 

Eugene, Oregon; Curriculum Laboratory, University of Or.egon, 1940. 
Pp. 8 (mimeographed). 

An interesting description of how a first-grade class went about the study of 
pets. 

638. Science Education (Elementary Science Number), XXV (March, 1941)1 

121-58. 
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Among the articles incliaded in this issue are: “Conservation Comes to the 
Elementary Schools” by Nellie M. Fields (pp. 121-24.); “Developing the Pro- 
gram of Conservation Education in Ohio” by Ollie E. Fink (pp, 124-30); 
“An Attempt at Specificity in an In-Service Program of Education for Teach- 
ers of Science” by G, W. Haupt (pp. 142-43); “Science Is Fun When Yon 
Know How and Why” by Ellen Hartnett (pp. 149-52) ; and “The Problems 
of an Elementary Science Teacher” by Helen V. Coppersmith (pp. 152-54). 

639. Science Instruction in Elementary and High-School Grades. By Members of 

the Faculty of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. 
viii+232. 

Describes science instruction in the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago. Classroom teachers wiU find the science experiences and procedures 
used in the University Elementary School very helpful. 

640. Shaw, Margaret, and Fisher, James. Animals as Friends and How To 

Keep Them. New York; E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1940. Pp.'xvi-f-273. 
In this authoritative manual on pets and other animals, each animal is treated 
under headings of scientific names, distribution, habitat, origin, care in cap- 
tivity, breeding, behavior, diseases, cost of upkeep, etc. 

MUSIC 

V. Howard Talley 
University of Chicago 

641. Carnes, Kathleen, and Pastene, Jerome. The Child’s Book of the Sym- 

phony. New York: Howell, Soskin & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 98. 

Ten of the most important symphonies are explained in terms the child can 
understand, and the themes are written out so that they may be played on the 
piano. 

642. Cline, Sarah Y. Let’s Explore Music. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. 

Pp. 114, 

A book of programs for listening, designed to accompany the songs in the first 
six books of “The World of Music” series (see Item 645 in this list). The ma- 
terial for each grade is outlined in units. 

643. Cowell, Henry D. “Teaching Children To Create Music,” New Era in 

Home and School, XXI (July, 1940), 180-83. 

A most valuable and revealing article on the creative process by a noted Ameri- 
can composer. Creating music is a matter of making choices; for instance, the 
fewer the intervals used, the easier it is to make a choice. Stresses the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s being a creator and maintaining a “hands-ofi” policy. 

644. Cummings, Rachel. A Musical Picture Booh. Edited by G. A. Grant- 

Schaefer. Chicago: Raymond A. Hoffman Co., 1940, Pp, 48. 

Songs for children in kindergarten and the primary grades, tastefully harmo- 
nized with attractive illustrations and rhythm-band score. Uses large print. 
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645. Glenn, Mabelle; Leavitt, Helen S.; and Rebmann, Victor L. F. 

(editors). Sing Along (Grade VII), pp. 192; Song Parade (Grade VIII), 
pp. 224. Boston; Ginn & Co., 1941. 

These two songbooks complete the series “The World of Music” for the ele- 
mentary school. Sing Along consists of 132 songs grouped around such 
topics as American sketches, home and family life, etc.; Song Parade has 118 
songs, from unison to four-part songs. 

646. Howard, John Tasker. “Make Music with Your Friends,” Parents’ 

Magazine, XVI (August, 1941), 27, 37, 42. 

Written to encourage ensemble playing by children in the home with family 
and friends. States that solo-playing often has a discouraging effect on children, 

647. Music Educators National Conjerence Yearbook, iQ3g-ig4o, Vol. XXX. 

Chicago; Music Educators National Conference (64 East Jackson 
Boulevard), 1940. 

Two sections of this yearbook are especially important: Helen M. Hannen, 
in “Status of Instrumental Music in the Elementary Scliools” (pp. 223-27), 
reports on questionnaires received from fifty-five cities and towns in thirty-four 
states. “Present Practices and Needs in the Field of Elementary School In- 
strumental Music — A Symposium Discussion of the 1940 Survey by Members 
of the Committee on Instrumental Music in Elementary Schools” (pp. 228- 
36), includes accounts entitled “What 100 Cities and 20 Rural Districts Are 
Doing for ‘the Child and His Instrument’ ” by Norval L. Church, “The Rela- 
tionship between Pxeinstrumental Devices and Regular Instruments of the 
Band and Orchestra” by Raymon H. Hunt, and other articles dealing with 
instrumental problems. 

648. Post, Isabelle. “Unauthoritative Views on Teaching Music Apprecia- 

tion,” Eiucatiojval Music Magazine, XX (November-December, 1940), 
31, 40-41. 

A negative report on the teaching of music “appreciation” by a grade-school 
teacher who is not a musician. Excellent for its realism and common sense, 

649. Seashore, Carl E. Why We Love Music. Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Co. 

(Theodore Presser Co., distributors), 1941. Pp. vi+82. 

This book is written by the noted psychologist in a nontechnical manner. 
Chapters i-iv, inclusive, are of special interest to the elementary-school teach- 
er. As an analysis of the musical temperament, the book is recommended to 
general educators as well. 

650. Stinson, Eihelyn Lenore. How To Teach Children Music. Published 

under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xii+i40' 

An account of a musical experience offered for exceptional or special children 
at the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pennsylvania, which, the author maintains, 
answers the three questions; (1) “How is it possible to create an interest in 
music in the child?” (2) “Is the child able to appreciate and interpret music?” 
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(3) “Of what value is the knowledge of music to the child?” Many case 
histories are presented, and the methods used in the solution of problems are 
clearly outlined, 

651. Sue, William Raymond. “The Rural School Music Problem,” Music 

Educators Journal, XXVII (February, 1941)1 20-21, 74-75. 

An authoritative article with helpful suggestions. 

652. Sutton, Rhoda Reynolds. Creative Rhythms. New York: A. S. Barnes 

& Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+pS. 

A series of topics worked out in creative rhythms by the students of Greenwich 
Academy, Greenwich, Connecticut, with the music by Elizabeth Brooks. The 
age groups include children from seven to twelve years of age. For public as 
well as private schools. 

AR'P 

W. G. Whitsoed 
U niversity of Chicago 

653. Art without Frames. Produced at Pratt Institute in the Art Education De- 

partment by the Senior Class of 1940, supervised by Vincent A. Roy. 
New York; Pratt Institute (Brooklyn) and the Related Arts Service 
(511 Fifth Avenue), 1940. Pp. 40. 

Deals with the importance of art in everyday life and offers excellent publicity 
suggestions for making art function more eflectively in school, community, 
industry, and all life-activities. 

654. Birken, Faber. The Story of Color. Westport, Connecticut: Crimson 

Press, 1941. Pp. 338. 

A veritable encyclopedia of facts on color and of color traditions. Traces the 
exciting story of color from the beginning of history, revealing a wealth of lore 
and superstition that have linked color with human life throughout the ages. 
The book contains 150,000 words and 230 illustrations. 

655. Honore, York, Pottery Making from the Ground Up. New York: Viking 

Press, 1941. Pp. 72. 

A simple and elemental treatise of the potter’s craft. Provides instructions by 
which anyone may dig his own clay, form it into pottery, glaze and fire it — 
all without expensive tools or equipment. The crude ceramic processes de- 
scribed would be suitable for summer-camp work or for schools where the 
major objective is to explore primitive metliods of pottery-making, such as 
those used by the American Indian. 

656. PIORNE, JoiCEY M. The Art Class in Action. Toronto: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1941. Pp. 136. 

^ See also Item 188 (Cole) in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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A collection of technical information and suggested activities for teachers in 
Canadian schools. Covers all phases of the art experience and particularly 
handcraft projects. The author has assembled a wealth of information and 
advice about processes and materials that will give the adventurous teacher 
aid in developing the creative aspect of art education in its many forms. 

657. Howell, Alfred. “Who Is a Good Art Teacher?” Design, XLII (April, 

1941), 22-24. 

Presents a city supervisor’s viewpoint on a good teacher of art. 

658. Lockrey, a. J. Plastics in the School and Some Workshop. New York: 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv+234. 

A hook for amateur and school craftsmen. Discusses the buying, casting, 
working, and finishing of synthetic plastic materials of great variety. One 
hundred and eighty-two sketches and photographic reproductions, with a 
frontispiece in full color, present the great creative possibilities of these new 
craft products. 

659. MacDonald, Rosabell. Art as Education. New York: Plenry Holt 8z 

Co., 1941. Pp. xviii+310. 

A book written for the secondary school but having equal value for elemen- 
tary-school instructors in formulating a philosophy of creative art-teaching. 

660. MacGowan, Clara (editor). Record of the Conventions at St. Louis and 

Milwaukee, ig40. Department of Art Education Bulletin, National 
Education Association, Vol. VI. Washington: Department of Art Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association, 1940. Pp. 350. 

Reproduces more than seventy-five addresses, which cover modem problems of 
art education in a thorough and comprehensive manner. The discussion topics 
are divided into groups, some of which are entitled “Art for the Child: Objec- 
tives in Elementary Art Education,” “Art in the Education of America’s 
Youth,” “Studies of Art Education in the World,” “Objectives and Place 
of Art in the Secondary Curriculum.” 

661. MtTNRO, Thomas (chairman). Art in American Life and Education. For- 

tieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. xx-{- 
820-l-xxxvi. 

Prepared by the Society's committee of fourteen art educators and fifty-seven 
associated contributors. Contains a twenty-two page introduction and over a 
hundred articles pertaining to various phases of art education divided into 
four sections as follows: I. “Art in American Life,” II. “The Nature of Art 
and Related Types of Experience,” III. “Art Education: Its Aims, Pro- 
cedures, and Agencies,” and IV, “The Preparation of Teachers of Art.” A 
valuable contribution to the literature of art education covering problems 
of teaching and administering the subject in elementary and secondary schools 
and in colleges. 
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662. Stites, Raymond S. The Arts and Man. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. viii-f-872. 

A clear, stimulating, and complete story of the development of all the arts from 
the nature dances of the cave painters to the present day. While essentially a 
history of art, it will be helpful to teachers in developing integrated curriculum 
material for any grade of the school. 

663. Tangeeman, Elmer J. Besign and Figure Carving. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940, Pp. x-l-290. 

A hook of practical suggestions for carving in wood, soap, and other materials. 
Discusses tools, processes, and finishes, with ample presentation of design and 
its application. Profusely illustrated. 

664. Winslow, Leon L. “The Meaning of Integrated Art,” School and Society, 

LIl (September 7, 1940), 153-56. 

Discusses the part that art plays in the integration of personalities and states 
that “art is taught in schools because it does so much for children as indi- 
viduals, because it contributes so much to the making of better citizens. 
Obviously the purpose of all art is to meet human needs in the best ways pos- 
sible.” 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Homee J. Smith 
University of Minnesota 

665. Bawden, William Thomas. “Industrial Arts in the Small Community,” 

Educational Leader, IV (January, 1941), 53-61. 

A discussion in which special attention is given to the definition, need, objec- 
tives, financing, etc., of industrial arts in small schools. 

666. Claude, John. “Is Woodworking on the Way Out?” Ind'iistrial Arts and 

Vocational Education, XXX (April, 1941), 160-61. 

Data ate ofiered to show that wood-working increases as a general industrial- 
arts experience, as a vocational-school subject, and as an employment field. 

667. Duke, Charles S. “The Negro Technical Worker,” Opportunity, 'XIK 

(April, 1941), 100-104. 

Discusses the development of technical training of Negro youth, giving Census 
data for several professional engineering fields. A five-point program is sug- 
gested for "advancing the status of the profession in the race generally.” 

668. Fox, John A. (editor). Education (C.C.C. and N.Y.A. number), LXI 

(October, 1940), 65-123, 

This special issue contains fifteen articles concerning purposes and accomplish- 
ments within the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and includes reference lists, reviews, etc. 

66g. “The General Shop; An Annotated Bibliography.” Prepared hy members 
of the Chapter. Charleston, Illinois: Iota Chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 1941. Pp. 13 (mimeographed). 
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The list of eighty-five briefly annotated items is organized alphabetically, by 
authors. The articles making up the list have appeared in four journals ; Indus- 
trial Education Magazine, Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, Education, 
and School Life. 

670. Industrial Arts Handbook. Missouri at Work on the Public School Cur- 

riculum, Secondary School Series; Practical Arts, Bulletin 7B. Jefferson 
City, Missouri : Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
i94r. Pp. 158. 

Covers philosophy, objectives, organization, administration, content, method, 
management, shop planning, equipment, etc. Instructional items are listed 
for certain fields and for typical situations. 

671. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education (Requisition Number), XXX 

(May, 1941)) iA-r 6 A, r79-2i8, 17A-48A. 

This issue contains timely articles, but a smaller than usual number of pages 
of text. Compensating space is given to advertisements useful to persons 
needing to purchase additional tools, machines, and supplies for industrial 
departments or schools. 

672. McDonnell, John B. (editor). Your Place in Life and How To Find It. 

Champaign-Urbana, Illinois: Trailblazers, 1938. Pp. 128. 

Twenty-two brief occupational descriptions, each prepared by an experienced 
person, are here presented in an attractive, paperbound book. This publication, 
is not only “a handbook of opportunity for youth”; it is a good reference for 
industrial teachers and students because of the t 3 T 5 e 3 of work described. 

673. Machinery and ike American Standard of Living. Chicago: Machinery and 

Allied Products Institute (221 North La Salle Street). Pp. 88. 

Presents “an illustrated factual story of the contributions of technology to 
American civilization.” Following a historical introductory chapter, there are 
chapters devoted to the machine as “Creator of Jobs,” “Labor Server,” 
“Creator of Purchasing Power,” and “Producer of Wealth." Two additional 
chapters deal with the American standard of living and with savings and in- 
vestments as related to technological advance. 

674. Mann, George C. “Work Experiences in Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, 

XXIII (May, 1941), 320-23. 

Presents the argument that work experience is essential to the proper develop- 
ment of young people and that the schools must provide it directly or indirectly 
if they are to meet the challenge of a new social and economic order. 

675. Novak, Benjamin J. “How Effective Is Selection of Students for Voca- 

tional Schools?” Education, LXI (May, 1941)1 S 33 “ 37 - 
A report of a limited study leading to more appropriate admissions to a Phila- 
delphia vocational school. Suggests that more such data be obtained in widely 
scattered and differing situations so that selective criteria and processes may be- 
come more standardized. 
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676. Propfixt, Maris M. "Industrial Arts — A Foundation for Mechanized 

Warfare Training,” School Life, XXVI (May, 1941), 238-39. 

Serves to broaden our concept of the objectives of tire general type of industrial 
courses in our schools. “Industrial-arts courses .... can contribute, as no 
other means can, to the basic preparation of the source of supply for qualified 
labor to meet defense needs.” 

677. Struck, F. Theodore. “Industrial Arts, Modern Industry, and National 

Defense,” American Vocational Association Journal and News Bulletin, 
XVI (February, 1941), i6-x8. 

Chief headings are as follows: “Developing Understanding,” “Developing 
Attitudes," “Developing Habits of Worh,” “Representative Work Experi- 
ences," "Helpful to Specialized Workers,” “Background for Skilled Workers,” 
“Teaching Safety,” “Mental and Physical Health,” “The Home Workshop.” 

678. VanDuzee, Roy R., and Sturm, Raymond W. “Planning and Equipping 

a Graphic-Arts Shop,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Edtication, XXX 
(June, 1941), aig-25. 

Covers the planning of a shop in which all types of duplicating processes may 
be sampled in an exploratory way, with emphasis on drawing and printing. 
Objectives are stressed and the selection, purchasing, installation, and use of 
equipment are carried into helpful detail. 

679. Weaver, Roger J. “Initial Steps in Planning Shops,” Industrial Arts and 

Vocational Education, XXX (June, 1941), 238-40. 

Indicates ten steps in a planning project, followed by an excellent check list of 
149 items. Practical and suggestive for the person responsible for instituting 
or remodeling a school shop. 

HOME ECONOMICS' 

Beulah I. Coon 
United States OflSce of Education 

680. Amidon, Edna P., and Brown, Muriel W. “Community Organization 

for Family Life Education,” School Lf/e, XXVI (November and Decem- 
ber, X940), 38-40; 68-70, 77; (January and February, 1941), 108-11, 
140-43. 

' See also Item 440 (Lee and Lee) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 220 (Wasson) in 
the April, 1941, number of the same journal. The following items from the list of se- 
lected references in the September, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal 
contain materials of importance for home-economics education in the elementary 
school: Chaps, vii and x and the Appendix in Item 43s {Education for Family Life) 
and chaps, iii, iv, viii, and ix in Item 436 {Family Living and Our Schools). Item 701 
{Health Education) in the current list on health and physical education contains in chaps, 
vi and xi materials pertinent to this list. 
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The programs in four communities have each included some strengthening of 
the elementary-school program in home and family living, and some have 
worked particularly on developing a closer relation between the nursery school 
and secondary- and adult-education programs in family living. 

6Sr. Course of Study, State of Montana, Junior and Senior High School Home 
Economics. Bozeman, Montana: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 190. 

Includes possible scope and ways of improving programs in Grades VII and 
VIII, adaptations to different social and economic conditions in Montana, and 
means of evaluating programs. 

682. Folsom, Joseph K., with sections by Winifhed E. Bain and Ellen Mil- 

ler. Youth, Family, and Education, pp. 3-98. Prepared for the Ameri- 
' can Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1941. 

Discusses the relation of modern problems of family living to the objectives of 
education and the emphasis on home life which may be important in the nursery 
and elementary schools. 

683. Gleitz, Florence M. “The Past and Future of Home Economics at the 

Elementary Level,” Journal of Home Economics, XXXIII (January, 
1941), 18-21. 

Presents an analysis of the development of, and the factors influencing, the ele- 
mentary-school program and a plan for a clearer perspective, with the program 
centered in the child’s personal and home living as an integrative experience. 

684. Kent, Druzilla C. “Nutrition Education and the School Lunch Pro- 

gram,” School Life, XXVI (May, 1941), 232-34. 

Describes ways in which tire school lunch has been organized to contribute to 
the education of the individual child in nutrition rather than merely to feed the 
child efdciently. 

685. McGovern, Elizabeth S. “A Consumer Education Study in an Elemen- 

tary School,” Practical Home Economics, XIX (May, 1941), 182. 

A study was made of how to buy canned goods by analyzing products for 
family use by pupils in Grades V-VIII in one city. 

686. Mackintosh, Helen K. “Nutrition — Part of the Elementary School 

Yxogrsm,” School Life, XXVI (March, 1941), 164-65, 1S2. 

Discusses means by which nutrition can make a place for itself as principals, 
teachers, and children see it as a practical learning experience which ties up 
closely with classroom work and the school lunch. 

687. Miller, Ellen. “Persistent Problems in Family Life at the Elementary 

Level,” Journal of Home Economics, XXXIII (January, 1941), r4-i8. 
Persistent problems common to children between six and twelve years of age 
arising from the child’s own process of growth and development and his ad- 
justment to his environment are discussed under physical needs, such as foods. 
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activity-j cleanliness, rest; mental growth, involving the need to explore, to pit 
one’s prowess against difficulties, to know about the world of adult living; and 
social development, involving getting along with brothers and sisters, ac- 
quaintances, the opposite sex, and parents. 

688. Miller, Ellen. “Elementary Education in Family Living,” Journal 0/ 

Home Economics, XXXIII (April, 1941), 237-40. 

Discusses the need for the school to work with other agencies in discovering 
family needs and to co-operate in finding ways of meeting them. The elemen- 
tary school should provide opportunities to develop homemaking skills, to 
awaken interest in the home, and, above all, to develop an awareness of the 
importance of the family as a social institution and of happy and socially 
constructive family relationships. 

689. Patty, Willard Walter. Teaching Health and Safety in Elementary 

Grades, pp. 260-69. New York.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 

The aspects of safety at home appropriate for different grade levels include, for 
example, cutting injuries and falls, burns and scalds (Grade If) ; poisons (Grade 
V); and asphyxiation, electrocution, and mechanical sufiocation (Grade VIII). 

690. Roberts, Lydia J., and Blair, Riixh. “A Teacher-Education Project in 

Improving Child Nutrition,” School Life, XXVI (June, 1941), 273-76, 
278. 

Teachers and school administrators in one county were reached through a 
workshop centering in nutrition and health. Classes of preschool, primary- 
and intermediate-grade, and high-school groups demonstrated the possibilities 
in nutrition education. 

691. Roush, Arelyne H. “A Shoppers’ Club in a Junior High School,” Journal 

of Home Economics, XXXIII (February, 1941), 100-102. 

Sixth- and seventh-grade pupils learned much about how to plan for spending 
and how to buy wisely through assistance with their Christmas plans. 

692. Wheable, G. a. “Home Economics — A School Superintendent’s View- 

point,” School, XXIX (May, 1941), 818-20. 

Contrasts earlier courses with present courses in home economics and empha- 
sizes the attention now given to co-operation with other teachers and with the 
homes and to the broader scope of home problems. 

LIBRARY TRAINING 

Evangeline Colburn 

University of Chicago 

693. Baisden, Leo B ., and Gardiner, Jewel. “Learning To Live in the World 

of Books,” Nation’s Schools, XXV (June, 1940), 30-32. 

Shows how the library and the social-studies programs co-ordinate to make 
books and reading have meaning to children of Sacramento. The courses of 
study are planned on a library basis rather than on a textbook basis. Thebibli- 
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ographies given the children provide for individual differences in ability and 
necessitate the use of libraries. 

694. Olds, Tullve Borden. “The Library in the Elementary School,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, XII (April, i94r), 155-58. 

Calls attention to the enlarged area of service of the school library today and 
stresses its importance in the guidance and development of individuals. Dis- 
cusses briefly library materials and the librarian’s tasks and preparation which 
are requisite to training pupils in accordance with the recent trends in elemen- 
tary education. 

6gs. Reeder, Vezelle. “Pupil Guidance and Adjustment in the Library,” 
Texas Outlook, XXIV (December, 1940), 23-24. 

This article has reference to a high-school library but has much to offer teachers 
and librarians of all grades. It is concerned with the part the librarian may 
take in observing children and discovering their needs and in meeting these 
needs by supplying the right books. The librarian’s diagnosis supplements data 
from other sources and becomes part of the diagnostic report necessary for 
effective pupil guidance. 

696. Wight, Ann. “How Our Elementary Library Functions,” Texas Outlook, 

XXIV (June, 1940), 58-59. 

Tells briefly how a central library was established in a Waco, Texas, school and 
how it has become the center of the school’s activities. Includes brief discus- 
sions of the training given cWldren in finding and using books and of the library 
schedule, which is planned to serve all classes to the greatest extent possible. 

697. Williams, Claude L., and Richards, Enid J. “The Elementary School 

Library as a Means of Individual Instruction,” Elementary English Re- 
view, XVII (October, 1940), 221-29. 

A helpful article on school-library management. Discusses briefly equipment 
and organization and lists the functions designated to make this library the 
center of the school’s activities. Library techniques employed and ways of 
stimulating pupil interest are included. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION' 

D. K. Brace 
University of Texas 

6g8. Bauer, W. W. “Teach Health, Not Disease,” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XII (May, 1941), 296-98. 

Presents a physician’s ideas of those essentials for good health which should 
be taught in our schools. 

699. Booewalter, KArl W. “Teachable Moments in Character,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XII (January, 1941), Si 60-61. 

’ See also Item 476 {Mental Health in the Classroom) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the September, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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Discusses situations which may lie in three aspects of the teaching situation; 
the activity, the social situation, and the self. 

700. CoiBiN, H, D. “Insuring Safety in the Use of Playground Pacilities,” Rec- 

realion, XXXV (April, 1941), 29-31, 56. 

Offers suggestions for the safe use of typical pieces of playground apparatus, 
including suggestions for the playground supervisor and rules for children in 
relation to each type of apparatus. 

701. EeaUh Education. Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 

the National Education Association and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Washington: National Education Association, 1941 (revised). Pp. 
368. 

This revised edition of the well-known Joint Committee report is a guide for 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools and in institutions for teacher 
education. It covers the health Information that every teacher should have, 
methods of instruction and guidance, and a workable philosophy of health 
education for everyone. 

702. Jack, Harold K. PhysicalEducationfor SmallElementary Schools. New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941. Pp. viii+184. 

Presents a program of physical education for eight grades in small schools in 
which progression in instruction is stressed. 

703. Latimer, Jean V. “Educational Principles Underlying Dental Health 

Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education., XI (November, 
1940), 54 U 572-73- 

Discusses motivations which will help in the teaching of dental health. 

704. Stolz, Herbert R. “The Teacher’s Part in Treating Behavior Disorders,” 

Journal of Health and Physical Education, XI (October, 1940), 479, 
512-14, 

A discussion of the impossibility of formulating clear-cut rules regarding the 
teacher’s part in the treatment of behavior disorders is followed by broad 
generalizations which may be useful in determining what the teacher should 
and should not do. 

705. White, Dorothy. "A Health Unit for the Grades,” Journal of Health and 

Physical Education, XI (September, 1940), 416-18, 449-50. 

A suggested unit, intended to develop a questioning, interested attitude 
toward the “Unseen Forms of Life about Us.” 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The PEiNcrPAL at Wore. — A comprehensive book such as Duties of School 
Principals has been needed for many years. Over a period of two decades ele- 
mentary-school principals have had the advantage of comprehensive statements 
by Cubberley; Kyte; Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken; and Otto, not to mention 
the Research Bulletins and yearbooks’ of the National Education Association. 
Now Jacobson and Reavis have supplemented the existing professional litera- 
ture with a single, broad-gauged volume. In doing so, they have made a smooth 
blending of common sense, practical experience, and the findings of research. 
Although designed to be of Interest to administrators of both elementary and 
secondary schools, its greatest usefulness will be at the high-school level. 

The volume is divided into eight main sections. The first part, “Organizing 
for Effective Operation,” has four chapters on the nature of the demands on the 
principal, organization of his duties for effective management, planning the 
year’s work, and responsibilities for schedule-making. 

The second part, “The Personnel Management of Pupils,” contains two chap- 
ters on the principal’s guidance functions and the operation of a guidance organi- 
zation. The third section, “Offfce Practice and Procedure,” is concerned with 
the office functions of the principal and with school records and reports. 

The fourth section, “The Program of Student Activities,” includes three 
chapters dealing with the organization and the administration of the program of 
student activities and the principal’s duties in connection with pupil welfare. 

A discussion of “The Organization and Administration of Instruction” con- 
stitutes the fifth section of the book. The four chapters cover the grouping of 
pupils, adjusting school organization to their needs, evaluating pupil progress, 
and administering the teacher personnel. 

The sixth main part, under the heading “The Principal as the Supervisor of 
Instruction,” deals with the general nature of supervisory duties, educational 
diagnosis and remedial treatment, the improvement of curriculum materials, 
and the use of testing in supervision. 

The principal’s “Noninstructional Professional Duties” are discussed in three 
chapters on the school library, business problems, and the school plant. The 
last section, on “Professional Development,” reviews the principal’s duties as 
a community leader and his obligations to the future of the principalship. 

In many respects this handbook has unique appeal. Prom cover to cover it 

' Paul B. Jacobson and William C. Reavis, Duties of School Principals. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xxiv-l-812, $3.50. 
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is designed to be typographicaily attractive and readable. The text is written 
in simple, straightforward English. The authors make no attempt through big 
words and complex style to create an air of profundity. Rather they seem to 
take the reader on a tour of the principalship, indicating its many responsibili- 
ties, pointing out pitfalls, outlining specific activities, and, on occasion, explain- 
ing in detail. There are many citations of research and of original practices. The 
common-sense spirit and the avoidance of superlatives which characterize the 
entire work may be illustrated by the discussion of democracy in administra- 
tion. The authors outline the democratic procedure, contrast it with autocratic 
and “drift” policies, and then indicate rather generally throughout the book the 
possibilities of shared co-operative activity. 

A number of specific statements in the volume might be questioned, for ex- 
ample: “Probably the most efiective method of identifying atypical children is 
through a health survey by the school physician or nurse” (p. 404). This pro- 
posal places more faith in the typical school physician or nurse than some ad- 
ministrators would feel is justified and, on the whole, seems less effective than 
procedures requiring the co-operation of teachers, physician, psychologist, ad- 
ministrator, and parents. 

One major criticism of this reviewer is that the book attempts to cover the 
elementary-school principalship while dealing primarily with the duties of the 
secondary-school administrator. The result often is an inadequate treatment of 
elementary-school problems. For example, guidance in elementary schools is 
dealt with in two pages (pp, 116-18) without any reference to the 1940 year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Meeting Special Needs 
of the Individual Child. 

A second criticism is that the authors have introduced many questions and 
topics without giving either detailed treatment in the text or adequate reference 
to other publications. For example, safety education is treated in approximately 
one page, with no recognition of the 1940 yearbook {Safety Education) of the 
American Association of School Administrators; the units of work, check lists, 
etc., prepared by the Research Division of the National Education Association; 
or of other outstanding materials in this field. This general type of criticism 
could be made with respect to sex education, consumer education, first aid, and 
other topics. No single book can cover all possible topics, but, where questions 
are raised, some reference could be made to useful publications in the field. 

Finally this reviewer misses a chapter on educational philosophy that gives 
central purpose to the principal’s duties. Surely, in view of the declining popula- 
tion, the expansion of the federal government, the shifts in employment, and the 
many other socio-economic problems, there is a need for principals to think 
about their duties in terms of a dynamic social scene. 

In spite of the limitations as seen by this reviewer, the volume stands in a 
class by itself as a comprehensive review of the opportunities and duties of the 
principalship. 

Frank W. Hubbard 


National Education Association 
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Training in Democeaiic Practices. — ^The present world-conflict has 
forced the American, people to compare the democratic system of government 
with the theory and the practice of the totalitarian states. Many of our people 
sincerely believe in our system of government yet do not understand clearly the 
democratic process. Others are conscious of the weaknesses of a democracy yet 
feel that its values are most important. All this confusion has forced us to seek 
a better, clearer understanding of the democratic process and to pass this in- 
formation on to the younger generation. 

The author of a recent publication' feels that the schools should help secure 
a better insight into the democratic process; help build a sounder, firmer belief 
in its values; and develop a greater competence in its practice. This book will 
be read with interest since it emphasizes the need for a change from the authori- 
tarian practices of the schools to a more democratic system, in order that our 
pupils may experience in their school life the democratic processes which should 
help them to meet their own problems today and those of adult life. 

The main characteristic of the democratic process is called “co-operative 
social action” — a process of relationship among individuals, young and old, 
working together to achieve “the good life.” In analyzing this concept, the 
author lists certain basic principles that tend to give unity and cohesion to our 
way of life. Taken together they form the platform of our democracy. These 
principles include such ideas as the worth of the individual, a belief in his ca- 
pacity to learn and to act intelligently, a belief in the ability of a group to study 
and to solve their own problems, and a belief that deliberate social action can 
be attained by an evolutionary procedure. 

The chief features of a democratic plan of action have been outlined by the 
author: “(1) determining the purposes to be realized; (2) formulating plans for 
achieving them; (3) devising methods of putting the plans eflectively into oper- 
ation; (4) evaluating the results in improved living; and (5) selecting new and 
improved purposes for continued co-operative planning and action” (pp. 7-8). 
Through this plan of democratic co-operation, a desirable growth of the in- 
dividual and the improvement of “the good life” may be obtained. 

One method of bringing about an understanding of the democratic process 
is through the mastery of subject matter. This plan assumes that habits and 
skills can be effectively built up through isolated practice and then combined 
and utilized meaningfully in the experience of living. The subject matter of the 
curriculum is emphasized and expanded with the hope that this knowledge will 
somehow be later translated into democratic action. 

The author believes, however, that an understanding of the democratic proc- 
ess can best be attained by the practice of this procedure in studying the per- 
sonal problems of the group through the democratic co-operation of pupils, 
teachers, parents, and others. The group would achieve unity through the set- 
ting-up of real purposes in meeting their problems. Various plans would be 

' L. Thomas Hopkins, The Detnocratio Process. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1941. Pp. 490' $ 2 - 75 ’ 
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presented and discussed. Each individual would accept responsibility for the 
successful execution of the plan. Methods of evaluation would be made and 
then applied. This procedure should result in improved purposes or in the for- 
mation of new ones. 

Through the release of the best thinking, the co-operative group should solve 
problems which cannot be so well handled by an individual. As the co-operative 
thinking of the group rises, so does the quality of the thinking of the individual 
improve also. Thus the individual is able to develop an understanding of the 
democratic process by. co-operatively studying and thinking about some of his 
own problems as well as those of his community. He learns better to select needs 
and purposes on which to work. He is able to manage his experiences intelli- 
gently and, while respecting the rights of others, is prepared to evaluate learn- 
ing in the process of experiencing. 

This plan of teaching the democratic process through the co-operative ex- 
perience curriculum has made greater progress in the elementary school than 
in secondary education. Although the author feels that this same approach 
should be carried into the high school, he has little to offer other than the use 
of pupil experiences within the subject-matter fields. He believes that the ex- 
perience curriculum may be desirable for those pupils who are not interested in 
academic subjects or in preparation for college. These pupils need some help 
in dealing with practical, everyday problems. To provide an experience cur- 
riculum for them would create a school within a school, would o2er a contrast 
between the subject-matter curriculum and the experience curriculum, and 
would make apparent the desirability of the latter. 

The democratic concept of school administration is that of a co-operative 
undertaking in which everyone participates to the extent of his ability through 
the interactive process, on the theory that those who must abide by the policies 
should participate in making them. This procedure becomes a learning process 
for afi and should result in a rise in group thinking through the process of co- 
operative action. This process not only should be applied to the relations be- 
tween teachers and the superintendent’s office but also should be practiced in 
the individual school and in the classroom. Democracy as a way of life must 
operate within the school system if it is to be taught to the pupils as a process. 

This book is written in a clear, forceful manner, and the topic is significant 
in the present state of world-affairs. The importance of the theme is obvious 
to all, and it must be realized that an evolution in school practices has been 
taking place and that much progress is being made toward democratic prac- 
tices. The desirability of this plan has been shown by school surveys made dur- 
ing the past decade. The leadership in developing democratic practices has 
been taken by the Progressive Education Association. This book reflects this 
point of view and is a valuable contribution to the movement by giving detailed 
suggestions for the accomplishment of democratic training in our schools. 

Harold T. Ramsey 


Whiilier School 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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An Epfective Community-School Health Program. — Students of social 
problems are well acquainted with the significant impetus that the 1930 White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection gave to attempts to align 
more closely general public-health programs with those of the school health 
movement. School administrators, health officers, curriculum directors, and 
teachers are afforded the opportunity of learning the effectiveness of a co-ordi- 
nated program through a recent volume.^ 

Owing to definite limitations beyond their control, the authors confined their 
investigations to a "cross-sectional and longitudinal study” (p. x) of the school 
health program as organized and operated in six selected counties in Tennessee. 
It is believed that “the program as organized in Tennessee is fairly typical of 
programs being carried on wherever school health services are an integral part 
of the generalized public-health program, and because the supervision by the 
Tennessee Department of Public Health has assured a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity in both procedure and recording, it was decided to study the experience 
in that state from 1930 to 1936” (pp. 1-2). 

The school health records of 56,160 white and colored children, who were six 
to sixteen years of age at their first school health examination, constituted the 
basis of this survey. Analyses concerned with dental caries, vision findings, and 
tonsil, heart, lung, and nutrition defects are reported through the use of ade- 
quate and interpretative tables. The next section of this report is devoted to 
a study of the relative association of the physical defects one with another. Next 
in order is a consideration of the status of the school children studied in regard 
to immunization against diphtheria, smallpox, and typhoid fever. 

At the conclusion of each major division of the study recommendations are 
appropriately made. They refer not alone to improvement of a health aspect 
applied to any single county nor to groups of children within but also to aU 
existing and proposed health programs. Many pupil incentives for correction 
of defects are suggested in the section of the study which deals with the “blue- 
ribbon program” in Tennessee. The limitations as well as the advantages of 
using such secondary motivation are presented. 

In the ninth and the tenth divisions of the volume are given general conclu- 
sions regarding the health program, as surveyed by the staff, and recommenda- 
tions for improved school health programs. The student of school-public rela- 
tions or of parent education will gain insight into the solution of problems in 
their fields from the general conclusions with regard to the parent’s role in a 
health program for the schools. From the statistical evidence presented, no 
more assuring inference can be drawn than that which relates to the value of 
having a parent present at the time of the physical examination at the school. 
The varying degrees of effect and importance of parent attendance as related to 
age of child, defect found, and treatment secured are Illustrated in the volume. 

' W. Frank Walker and Carolina R. Randolph, School Health Services: A Study of 
the Programs Developed by the Health Department in Six Tennessee Counties. New York : 
Commonwealth. Fund, 1941. Pp. xii-l-172-t-tables. S1.50. 
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The emphasis placed on preschool medical supervision indicates that systematic 
attention to defects at an early age results in lower incidence of specified defects 
at the age of six years. The authors make their readers well aware of the extent 
to which community health services, as represented and experienced in preschool 
medical supervision, may bear directly on the efiectiveness of school medical 
services both in terms of relatively fewer defects found and in the percentage of 
subsequent corrections observed. 

The book is well written, and statistical data are adequately supplied in 104 
tables and 12 charts. Appendix C offers 35 additional tables, which supplement 
in greater detail the evidence presented in the main body of the volume. Per- 
haps the greatest value of this study lies in its possible uses as a reference and 
handbook by school administrators and public-health directors who are plan- 
ning initial or reorganized school health programs. 


Roosevelt Unit 

Cicero Public Schools, Cicero, lUinois 


Frank Allen Smola 


Organizing Play Activitiesinio a Physical-Education Program. — ^T he 
literature on supervised play in the elementary school is limited in quantity 
and is devoted largely to problems of physical education in wed-equipped city 
schools, few specific aids in this curriculum area being available to rural teachers, 
teachers in small schools, or those in larger schools where equipment and space 
are limited. As a rule the teachers in such positions have the minimum training, 
are relatively inexperienced, and consequently have a definite need for assistance 
in organizing the less formal phases of their school programs. A recent publica- 
tion’' which attempts to meet this need with respect to physical-education ac- 
tivities in the small school is certain to find a warm welcome as it reaches the 
desks of teachers in such schools. 

The supervised-play activities outlined in this book are carefully grouped 
within three divisions; primary, intermediate, and upper elementary-school 
grades. The work of each division is built on that of the preceding level. The 
activities are weE explained and easy to teach, and the outline provides a com- 
mendable continuity throughout the program suggested. 

Since the book is intended to be used as a guide or manual, there is no ex- 
tended treatment of the history or the phEosophy of physical education, The 
first three chapters, comprising a total of nine pages, deal with “The Physical 
Education Period,” traditionally known as the “recess period”; “Technique of 
Teaching Physical Education^’; and “Objectives of Elementary-School Physical 
Education.” Even in these introductory chapters, theory has consciously been 
eliminated, and the entire emphasis is placed on practical and concrete sugges- 
tions. Chapters iv, v, and vi are devoted to specific instructions, which are in- 
tended to help the teacher inaugurate the program outlined in the remainder of 

' HaroldK. Ja,ck, Physical Ediwation for Small Elementary Schools. New York: A, S. 
Barnes & Co., 1941. Pp. viii-hi84. 4 i. 6 o, 
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the book. Chapter iv is entitled “Method of Using the Physical Education Out- 
line.” Chapter v, “Equipment Necessary for the Physical Education Program,” 
gives a list of simple, inexpensive equipment which may be secured or made in 
any school and supplies directions for constructing or providing many kinds of 
homemade equipment. Chapter vi, “Development and Use of Facilities in the 
Small School,” suggests practical ways of utilizing playground space and base- 
ment rooms. A suggested layout plan is included in this chapter. 

A commendable balance between individual and group activities is main- 
tained throughout the program outlined in the last three chapters of the book. 
The rhythm program should be especially valued by teachers. This activity is 
developed from the simplest form in the lower primary grades through a logical 
and graded sequence to the intricate and complex patterns of folk dances of all 
nations in Grade VIII. Phonograph recordings are listed to accompany each 
rhythm activity. 

With the exception of a few diagrams, there are no illustrations in the book. 
However, its usefulness and its value to the classroom teacher are not seriously 
affected by this omission. The author is to be commended for compiling and out- 
lining so much helpful material in this small volume. It has much to offer 
teachers in large elementary schools where the physical-education program is 
not completely prescribed, and for rural teachers or for those in small elemen- 
tary schools, it offers a balanced program which may he adapted to any local 
situation. 

CarlL. Byerly 

Public Schools 
Elmhurst, Jlliitois 

SPELLING WITH A PURPOSE. — A series of speEing textbooks' by Trabue and 
Stevens contains some features that are not found in many of the widely used 
books. One of these is the arrangement of the words in groups relating to 
various topics of interest. For example, one list relates to “Pets,” another to 
“How We Heat Our Homes,” another to “Freedom in America.” The authors 
also have set up five criteria for the selection and grade placement of each word ; 
(i) Do the pupils of the grade hear, read, and speak it daily? (2) Do pupils of 
the grade need to write it often? (3) Is it particularly desirable socially that 
pupils spell the word correctly? (4) Is there evidence that 60 per cent or more 
of the pupils in the grade spell it correctly? (5) Is the word one of the three or 
four thousand words most frequently written by adults? If these criteria were 
adhered to as consistently as the reviewer believes they were, the words in these 
books are carefully placed for ease and permanence of learning. 

The topical grouping of the words enables the teacher to develop a spelling 
readiness. Through class discussions the pupils learn the use of the words in 
their everyday language at the time they learn the pronunciation, meaning, 

' M. R. Trabue and B. A. Stevens, Spell To Write; Books I, II, and III. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1941. $0.48 (each). 
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a,nd spelling. Thus the first lesson on each week’s list of words is an experience 
lesson, in which pupils discuss the topic and learn to use the spelling words in 
this discussion. The words come to have fuller meaning, and the pupils feel a 
need for learning to spell them. This idea of spelling readiness is probably just 
as important to spelling as reading readiness is to reading. 

The method of presentation is not far different from that outlined in many 
other spelling textbooks. The method uses experience activities to develop un- 
derstanding and readiness, the pretest, the study period, the final test, and the 
continued study of any words not yet mastered. The method of word study is 
similar to that used by most teachers. 

Systematic reviews are carried out. According to the authors all words are 
reviewed three times, and the more difficult words are reviewed oftener at in- 
creasing intervals. Each week there are a number of review words in addition 
to the new words. Then there are general reviews every ninth week. Appar- 
ently some effort has been made to relate the review words to the topic under 
which the new words are placed, but this co-ordination has not always been 
possible. This attempt seems to weaken, to some extent, the value of the 
topical grouping. 

There are a few minor criticisms which do not destroy the value of the books. 
The tendency to slovenly pronunciation is slightly emphasized. “For” and 
“four” are mentioned as sounding “much alike” (Grade II, 10th Week); the 
children may not react to the word “much” and, therefore, tend to pronounce 
the words exactly alike, as indeed do some of the dictionaries now in use in 
schools. The same is true of “hoarse” and “horse” (Grade VII, ist Week). The 
suggestions as to similarity seem not to have any value compensating for the 
possible damage to accurate pronunciation. The activities suggested for the 
experience period and the study periods seem to be insufficient and sometimes 
lacking in interest. Most of the experience-period activities suggest conversa- 
tion, and the study periods are merely study, presumably according to the out- 
line given in the “Foreword to Teachers.” In the directions for the “Weekly 
Program of Instruction,” the plan for using the review words is not clear. The 
review words are not mentioned in the directions for the experience period or 
the pretest period, but it may be inferred from subsequent statements that they 
should be included in these two periods. 

The chief aims of the books are to develop spelling readiness, to give a limited 
list of words for the pupils to learn to spell correctly in correspondence and in 
other written materials, to encourage pupils to learn additional words, and to 
suggest means whereby the teacher and the pupils can reach the goals set up. 
If the plans outlined are followed, it seems certain that most children who use 
these books will learn to spell according to their needs. 


John Hay School 
Chicago, Illinois 


E, E. Keener 
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Studying the Behavior of Children 

O UR responsibility to provide for the needs of the individual child 
has, for a number of years, been an essential part of our educa- 
tional philosophy. It is only recently, however, that we have faced 
squarely the question of what we should know in order to provide 
for the needs of each child. Acquaintance with the concepts and the 
facts of human development in its several aspects — intellectual, emo- 
tional, social, physical — is an important resource in arriving at or- 
ganization and understanding of our data about an individual, but 
first we must collect those data. The seventh-grade teacher who ex- 
pects a set of directions in response to her question, "What should I 
do with Mary, who is so helpless she cannot even sharpen her pen- 
cil?” is asking the impossible of the field of human development. She 
is ignoring the fact that another kind of information is essential, 
namely, objective facts about Mary as a unique individual with her 
own unique life-history. Knowledge about child development might 
suggest some hypotheses, however, to guide the teacher in collecting 
information about Mary in relation to this particular behavior symp- 
tom. Is Mary in that stage of pubescent development where she is 
trying out techniques of getting and holding the attention of the 
boys, and has she found that the time-honored technique of helpless- 
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ness is rather successful? Or is there evidence that Mary is focusing 
much of her attention and energy on resisting adult authority? Or 
does careful observation suggest that Mary is so involved in inter- 
nalized conflict that the world of reality is losing significance for her? 

Developing the ability to The assembling of the facts about a child 
study the child’s behavior which are essential to an understanding 

of that child requires the acquisition of 
skills in observing children and in collecting other information. 
These skills can never come simply from reading about them or lis-. 
tening to someone lecture about them; they are skills acquired by 
practice — & learning by doing. Many teachers who have begun to 
study children have become increasingly aware of the complex na- 
ture of human behavior and are seeking guidance in their task. In 
the past few months, three manuals by four authors have appeared 
which are designed to give some of the help sought by these teachers. 
In each case the materials and suggestions offered are drawn from 
the experiences that each author had in working with teachers, both 
pre-service and in-service, in the study of specific children. These 
publications are : How To Study the Behavior of Children by Gertrude 
Driscoll (Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 2, published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University); Studying the Individual 
School Child by Horace B. English and Victor Raimy, of Ohio State 
University (published by Henry Holt and Company) ; and two mime- 
ographed pamphlets on “What Should We Know about a Child?” 
and “Helping Teachers Study Their Children” by Fritz Redl, of the 
Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Council on Education. 

Each of these manuals is oriented toward the task of finding out 
what dynamic pattern of causes is motivating each child. With this 
goal established, the urge we have to find a specific that wUl wipe out 
a behavior symptom in a “problem child” disappears, and the real 
implications for improving classroom relations and experiences take 
their rightful place as the major objectives of such study of individ- 
uals. The student of human behavior is warned again and again 
against the urge to find a simple, concrete, tangible, or an unresolv- 
able cause of any distorted personality patterns — an urge not limited 
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to beginners. Too often have we been willing to accept as a reason 
for failure to understand the complex pattern of a child’s life some 
physical explanation, such as “He’s left-handed and right-eyed,” or 
other factors beyond our control, for example, the set of pressures 
implied by the description “bad home situation.” English and 
Raimy have this to say of health as an excuse for avoiding the facing 
of our task: 

Suppose the question concerns Penelope’s poor school work. The teacher 
finds it easy to accept the mother’s belief that this is due to “ill health,” That 
saves her the burdensome task — so it may seem — of discovering just what is 
wrong with Pennie’s arithmetic. What a perfect alibi, in fact, for both teaclier 
and parent! Of course, actual iU health may have its effect on school develop- 
ment. Let’s be sure that the ill health is actual and that it has the effect indi- 
cated. Nor should we forget the real possibility that frustration and anxiety due 
to feeling of failure in school may cause the iU health instead of the other way 
round. 

Driscoll discusses the teacher’s increased responsibility where the 
“home situation is bad” to provide opportunity for children to 
achieve desirable attitudes toward adults and toward authority : 

By the time children enter kindergarten they have already a pattern of be- 
havior toward adults in authority. They may show perfect freedom in talking 
with adults, accepting them as kindly persons who are willing to share their 
interests. They may regard adults as formidable persons who should be avoided, 
or as cruel persons who are given authority in order to interfere with children’s 
pleasures. An attitude of distrust toward adults is regarded as unfortunate, be- 
cause it means that children are going to have to learn how to live in an ex- 
tremely complex world with little guidance from mature persons. If this atti- 
tude continues during the upper elementary and junior high school age, children 
are burdened with the necessity of working things out as best they can either 
alone or with the help of equally confused friends. 

Responsibility for changing attitudes toward adults rests upon the teacher in 
the primary grades. To the child she exemplifies authority. If she can gain the 
confidence of those children who regard her as formidable or cruel because she 
represents authority, she will prepare them for receiving help from adults 
willingly. The teacher in the upper elenientary grades should stand in the role of 
a friendly adviser. As children learn to trust authority, there is a natural transi- 
tion from the mother substitute role desired from the primary teacher to ac- 
ceptance of the friendly adviser relationship of the upper elementary-school 
teacher. One may detect in the spontaneous conversations of children the atti- 
tude which they have toward the teacher. 
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Driscoll raises the following questions to guide the teacher’s ob- 
servations in this area. 

1. Which children in your class talk -with you spontaneously? What is the 
nature of their conversation or confidences? 

2. Are there some children who watch you shyly but never venture a direct 
remark? 

3. Are there some children who avoid you and act defiantly whenever your 
back is turned? 

4. Do you have children who have a frightened look whenever you approach 
them directly? 

Teachers frequently select a “problem” child with whom to begin 
their study of individuals. Often this is a child who is so disturbed 
that only the expert clinician can understand the deeply overlaid 
causes of the child’s trouble. The teacher becomes baflEled and frus- 
trated and often is inclined to drop the whole program. Teachers are 
urged by these writers to study the so-called normal children — first, 
at least. These children constitute between 90 and 95 per cent of the , 
average classroom population, one author points out, and it is in the 
light of their needs, their “normal problems,” that the school pro- 
gram must be evaluated. 

Procedure in studying A natural question for the beginner is: 
the behavior of the child “What shall we observe?” Implied in 

this question frequently is the assump- 
tion that the expert knows the way to study children and that he has 
a list of the traits for which to look. English and Raimy have this to 
say of these expectations: “Children do not develop according to the 
neatly logical divisions of a questionnaire, nor can their personalities 
be understood by indexing their lives.” Redlsays: “Many teachers 
expect too much from the elaborate gadget or technique the special- 
ist puts up in his laboratory. They have too little confidence in the 
value of looking around at the real children in their room.” Con- 
sultants who have worked with teachers studying their pupils are 
agreed that teachers know many more pertinent facts about these 
children than they are aware of. There has been so little in their 
training or in the purposes of the school situation to develop their 
skill further or to organize what knowledge they have and to channel 
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it into usefulness that they minimize their own knowledge. The 
questions of best techniques to be used in child study and the way in 
which increased understandings shall become functional must be 
worked out in the school situation. Serious exploratory work is going 
forward in many schools of this country; it is from such groups that 
the answers to these questions will come. However, in spite of the 
agreement of Driscoll, English and Raimy, and Redl that there is no 
single, indisputable procedure in the study of children or in compil- 
ing case studies in the school, they do offer many concrete sugges- 
tions on how skill may be developed. 

What should be written One characteristic of the genuinely useful 
on observational records observational record is that the anec- 
dotes are concrete descriptions of a 
child’s behavior and not generalizations about it. Redl points out 
that there is a rather universal tendency among beginners to gen- 
eralize and summarize, and from his experience with a number of 
study groups he was able to distinguish the following kinds of gen- 
eralizations which were common substitutes for specific description: 

Statements of [the teacher’s] personal emotion to the child: “He is a swell fellow; 
I like him a lot”; “I certainly do enjoy working with this youngster.” 

Evaluations: “This youngster does excellent work”; “He is really a most 
gentlemanly little feUow”; “Does poor work most of the time.” 

Prognoses: “This boy is going to be a very good student”; “She wiU never 
amount to much . . . .” 

Theories on “what would happen if”: “He might do much better if he would 
only apply himself more” ; “She would have better marks if she weren’t so easily 
discouraged . . . .” 

Attempts at carnal explanations: “He has an inferiority complex”; “This 
youngster’s school trouble is due to a home condition . . . .” 

Summarizing short cuts of observations: “This girl is very shy”; “John is a 
very withdrawn youngster” ; “If he only weren’t so insecure” ; “aggressive . . . .” 

Driscoll urges the student of behavior who is striving for objec- 
tivity to practice writing down observations, using guides such as the 
following; 

I. Avoid the use of words that indicate good or bad behavior, such as co- 
operative, lazy, bothersome, charming. These words describe a judgment al- 
ready made. 
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2. Describe exactly what the child did that caused you to conclude that he 
was co-operative, etc., rather than merely statmg the observation as a fact. 

3. Describe behavior that occurs frequently and see what different situations 
cause that particular response. 

4. Observe one particular situation and see how many different responses you 
are able to distinguish among the various children in the class. 

English and Raimy emphasize the importance of both the facts 
and the meanings, or the teacher’s interpretations, of those facts as 
part of a record, but they also emphasize the importance of separat- 
ing these two kinds of data. They illustrate this point with the fol- 
lowing reports made by two observers watching the same child at 
play. 

1 . Charles was so angry at the boy who bumped into him accidentally that he 
looked like he could burst. He wanted to fight right away and looked as though 
he would injure the other boy before he thought better of it. 

2. Another boy bumped into Charles [accidentally?] as Charles was going 
down the slide. Neither child was going fast, but Charles turned around at the 
bottom and looked very upset. He clenched his fists and kicked the slide while 
shouting at the other boy something about “You did it on purpose! You always 
dol” Then he stopped shouting and walked quickly away. [Did he decide 
against fighting because he thought better of it? Was he afraid of the other boy? 
Or was there some strictly enforced rule against fighting on the playground? Did 
he suspect he might get into trouble if he fought?] 

Relations of behavior to One concept which is important in di- 
the stage of development renting attention in observation and. in 

interpreting observed behavior is that of 
the appropriateness of the behavior for the stage of development of 
the child. The very same behavior can have very different meanings 
in different developmental periods. For example, if a boy is becom- 
ing “more rebellious, less tidy and reliable in his work habits, more 
set upon gaining gang approval,” one would immediately want to 
know, Redl points out, where that boy is, developmentally: 

If the undesirable changes reported about a child are in the middle stages of 
his childhood development, at about age seven or eight, the likelihood is that 
some special cause must be at work. If the same statement is made about a 
“preadolescent” youngster, say about twelve or thirteen, then it may merely 
mean that the youngster shows the usual symptoms of the developmental phase. 
His behavior is more normal than in the first case; no special cause other than 
his developmental changes need be active behind it. 
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Driscoll includes the following remarks in her discussion of clues 
that would be helpful in analyzing observations of intellectual devel- 
opment. 

As children develop inteUectually, they should be able to deal with abstract 
ideas more accurately. Until the last decade we grossly exaggerated children’s 
ability to think in abstract terms. We now know that children of primary age 
need to return to concrete experiences again and again in order to achieve real 
understanding. They may know how to count to fifty, but their comprehension 
may not extend beyond the quantity five. By the upper elementary grades, 
however, they should be able to project their ideas beyond the concrete. They 
begin to visualize conditions of living, for example, that are quite different from 
their own. Children in the upper elementary grades who must still rely on con- 
crete experiences rather than language for clear comprehension of an idea are 
operating on the primary level in this area of intellectual ability 

Children in the primary grades tend to reach conclusions on the basis of 
limited examination of the facts. They will decide, for instance, that Jimmy 
should not be allowed to care for the turtles because he neglected them once. In 
the upper elementary grades children would take a great deal more into account 
before coming to such a conclusion. They would be able to weigh the circum- 
stances that led to Jimmy’s forgetting to attend to the turtles. 

She discusses various clues to observing and understanding stages 
of emotional development, such as dependence on personal approval, 
growth in ability to express gradations in emotional response, re- 
sponse to time requirements, and so on. Of dependence on personal 
approval she has the following to say: 

Dependence on the opinion of others, either adults or peers, is characteristic 
of young children. After the first weaning from home when children enter the 
kindergarten or first grade, dependence on adults should decrease rapidly. How- 
ever, there are many children who feel little security in their own abilities and 
require a great deal of reassurance from adults in order to gain independence 
from them. It is not possible to demand independence in these children. The 
only solution is to create in them confidence in their own ability. One would 
think that capable children would develop independence normally, but capable 
children sometimes are also very critical and highly sensitive. Under these cir- 
cumstances, confidence develops more slowly and reassurance from the adult is a 
necessity. 

The majority of children in the upper elementary school will accept the neces- 
sity of independence from the adult. They have found through experience that 
the adult is annoyed by their demands for reassurance. If they should still need 
reassurance, they will attach themselves to the more independent members of 
the class. They frequently are the “handy men” of the class, willing to do any 
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chore in order to be reTOrded by approval. These children will laboriously print 
the charts after other children have had the fun of planning them. They go after 
the necessary playground equipment while other children are enjoying the game. 
They will be the “housekeepers of the class.” 

THE CASE OE ESED 

Fred is an excellent example of a capable boy who still desired to be de- 
pendent on the teacher, but who had accepted the fact that his dependence would 
not be tolerated. He stiU tried in many ways to gain the teacher’s approbation. 
He was the most polite boy in the dass. Whenever visitors entered, he was the 
first to offer chairs to them. He was constantly on the lookout for opportunities 
to be considerate to other members of the class. His pencils were offered, his 
best eraser would be given freely to any child who needed one. He would step 
out of first place in line, which he always was able to secure because he was alert 
to the situation, in order to give it to another child. Although able to make 
excellent contributions in discussion, he would gladly keep quiet if a child whom 
he admired wished to contribute first. His entire activity showed the need for 
recognition from the teacher and children. 

Where opportunities for Too often a teacher’s knowledge about a 
observing may he found child is limited to what she is able to 

learn about him in the classroom, and for 
teachers in a platoon or departmentalized system the opportunity to 
gather information is further limited to an hour or two a day. Chil- 
dren seldom exhibit the same kind of behavior in all situations. If 
the teacher has opportunity to observe the child during creative and 
aesthetic experiences and in group work, such as group planning, ac- 
tivity programs, excursions, and lunch periods, as well as during ex- 
periences in skill subjects, the task of understanding him will be 
greatly facilitated. In discussing opportunities for observation dur- 
ing creative experiences, Driscoll has the following suggestions on 
clues to understanding a child in dramatic play and in pictorial arts. 

The characters that children select to -portray satisfy a need for expression. In 
general, children prefer a dominant role in dramatization. Children live in an 
adult world in which they are smaller physically, less competent socially, and 
constantly aware of their immaturity in comparison with adults around them. 
Consequently a character role that is dominating, at times cruel, and at other 
times slightly benevolent, serves as a vehicle for emotional release. A still better 
medium is drama developed by the children out of their own imaginative ex- 
periences. The characters chosen depict the predominating moods of the chil- 
dren if they feel “safe” in expressing themselves in the presence of the teacher. 
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Tense, inhibited children may be fearful of dramatic impersonation. Children 
who are highly imaginative, but inhibited in their emotional response, may be 
embarrassed by dramatic expression. To them emotional expression is “not 
nice,” therefore dramatic expression is also taboo. These children may help in 
formulating the drama, but they seldom are chosen by their classmates to be one 
of the “actors.” Teachers may find the use of shadow graphs or puppets helpful 
in encouraging inhibited children to participate in dramatic expression. 

Some children never advance beyond the backdrop of drama. In any dramatic 
production, casual or more finished, there are characters, such as rabbits, birds, 
or butterflies, that serve as backdrops for the main characters. We all know how 
convenient it is to assign tlie misfits to these impersonations. The children who 
are always assigned to these generalized characters are aware of the nondescript 
roles they play. If the teacher has some of these children in her class, she should 
observe carefully to see when they are ready to step out of this role into more 
active participation 

Repetition of the same mood in color and form may give a clue to a dominant 
mood in an individual’s life. When children have become fully expressive in color 
and form, one may often see the same mood appearing again and again in their 
work. The mood may be one of peace, solitude, catastrophe, ox joy, These ex- 
pressions contribute additional evidence which the teacher may utilize in under- 
standing the child’s emotional life. On the whole, children gain more satisfac- 
tion when they are allowed to portray these moods inconspicuously than when 
they are asked questions about the meaning of the picture or view the picture on 
exhibition. 

Sociometric techniques Many teachers seldom, if ever, watch 
in the study of children their pupils on the playground. It is here 

and in neighborhood play groups that a 
large portion of the living which is most vital and important to the 
child in the later elementary-school grades takes place. It is here 
that peer values and group loyalties are learned, where one child be- 
comes the isolated, rejected scapegoat, another the competent leader 
of his group or gang. Merle H. Elliott, in an article “Patterns of 
Friendship in the Classroom” in the November issue of Progressive 
Education, discusses the use of a simple sociometric technique which 
provides a great deal of information for the teacher who is seeking to 
imderstand the social dynamics of the classroom. Elliott points out; 

As educators we talk a great deal about social development, learning to work 
with others, social learnings, socializing influences, and so forth. Sometimes we 
may even acknowledge to ourselves that the peer culture appears to be more 
influential than parents’ or teachers’ homilies in setting the standards and tastes 
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of our children. However, in actual classroom practice, much of social develop- 
ment and social adjustment is left to chance. In general teachers do not know a 
great deal about the social interplay in their classrooms, the individual child’s 
reputation among his peers, the factors which determine prestige, the patterns 
of friendships, the social aspirations. Recent researches in these areas have been 
very enlightening, but neither the results nor the research techniques have been 
widely applied to the practical school situation. 

More attention should be given to the problems of placing in the hands of 
teachers the very best techniques for studying the children in their classrooms. 
Especially in the important field of social relationships are such techniques 
needed. In recent studies at the University of California a simple technique for 
the study of children’s friendships has been developed. During the past year the 
writer has been working with elementary teachers in the Oakland public schools 
adapting this technique for classroom use and helping teachers to use it as a 
means for gaining insight into the social needs of boys and girls. 

The technique which Elliott used is that of asking the children, to 
write down the names of their very best friends. The results were 
organized for the teacher’s use into a diagram in which the chil- 
dren’s choices of one another are represented, and one can see at a 
glance the cliques, the stars of attraction, the rejected and isolated 
children. Elliott discusses what the teachers have been able to do for 
some of the isolated children. He says r 

The techniques which classroom teachers have used seem to be of three kinds: 
(i) providing opportunity for the development of friendly relations; (2) improv- 
ing social skills; (3) building up a sense of accomplishment or competency. In 
actual practice a teacher may utilize all three of these at once so that it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish between them. 

Many teachers are surprised at the information these spciometric 
techniques, and likewise their own observations, sometimes reveal. 
Recently a small group of student teachers with their training 
teacher decided to keep records on the same child in their study of 
child development, and they chose for study a "socially successful” 
child. At their first meeting to pool their findings after everyone had 
had a chance to observe, they were amazed to discover an agreement 
that their subject was not a socially successful child with his peers. 
They had been misled in their original judgment by the child’s 
friendly, co-operative relations with the adults in the classroom. 
Elliott reports that teachers had similar experiences in his study; for 
example, one teacher commented: 
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At first I couldn’t believe that Ray has no friends, I would have said that he 
is very popular. After observing the class for a while I discovered that the facts 
shown by the friendship chart are correct. I misjudged Ray because he is always 
so friendly with me and goes out of his way to do nice things for me. I like him, 
but the other children don’t pay any attention to him. 

What is revealed ly the Real understanding of a child requires 
cMWs out-of-school life understanding of his home and neighbor- 
hood. RedI points out that “one and the 
same piece of behavior may have very different implications, depend- 
ing on the code of mores” of the neighborhood or social class from 
which the child comes. He says: 

I have found some children of highly overprivileged classes showing accept- 
ance of their teacher by being extremely and nearly ridiculously formal and 
polite — much more so than that teacher demanded or even enjoyed. The same 
emotion, "acceptance of the adult,” would be expressed by children from a slum 
area in an opposite way— they would be polite and formal only so long as they 
did not trust the teacher. They would show their acceptance by being extremely 
informal. Observers may frequently interpret such behavior as "freshness,” or 
"lack of respect,” when it means exactly the opposite. The sociological under- 
tones of behavior are not well enough known, not sufficiently studied. .... 

Other items in which we lack awareness of sociological differences in meaning 
are these; the role of tidiness, order, care for personal appearance and clothing; 
the importance or lack of importance of good manners; certain codes of conven- 
tional behavior; freedom from, or, rejection of, swear words, sexual allusions, 
types of jokes told or practical jokes played; and so forth. 

It is becomiug increasingly common for a parent-teacher confer- 
ence to replace or supplement written reports to the home. Oppor- 
tunity for understanding the complex interaction of the personalities 
in the home may depend on the skill of the teacher in obtaining the 
confidence and co-operation of the parent in these conferences. In 
order to check the teacher’s effectiveness in these conferences, Dris- 
coll asks: 

In your parent conferences have you succeeded in setting up the following 
situation: 

1. One in which parent and teacher are doing about the same amount of 
“telling.” 

2., One in which the parent sees that the teacher thoroughly enjoys the inter- 
esting behavior of her child. 
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3. One ia which the teacher is able to approve of some attitude or method 
that the patent is usmg, 

4. One in, which the parent becomes more relaxed as the conference con- 
tinues. 

Obstacles to studying the As teachers progress in their study of 
child in school situations children, they become aware of obstacles 
that present hazards to the accomplish- 
ment of their task of collecting the necessary information and of 
providing difierent experiences and new opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the children they study. Midyear promotions (with 
resultant change of teachers) and highly departmentalized programs 
(where a teacher deals with two or three hundred children each day) 
make it difficult for a teacher to know the children’s needs, to say 
nothing of trying to meet those needs. Teachers and administrators 
who are facing the reality of the slogan, “Provide for the needs of the 
individual child,” are sitting down together to evaluate their sched- 
ules. Sometimes it is feasible to fuse programs and allow a teacher to 
remain with a class for a half-day instead of an hour. Sometimes 
teachers can stay with a group for more than a year, even though it 
is for only one period each day. In some cases teachers in a depart- 
mentalized program have cleared their schedules of meetings which 
had become more habitual than functional and are using that time to 
pool their observations of individual children. The possibilities of 
the usefulness of the cumulative record are being re-examined by a 
number of teacher groups. They no longer look upon the cumulative 
record as something making demands on their time for the writing of 
reports which are housed in some remote office or stored away in a 
still more remote administration building; they are realizing that 
such a record, if compiled with the basic purpose of providing vital, 
useful information to be used by the classroom teacher, could greatly 
decrease the task of gathering information and could help to provide 
the individual child with the continuous understanding that is his 
due. 

Some Recent Reseasch in Human Development 

I N A recent publication, Frustration and Regression: An Experi- 
ment with Young Children, one of the University of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, the authors, Roger Barker, Tamara Dembo, and 
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Kurt Lewin, describe an experiment which has important implica- 
tions for anyone dealing with children. They set up a situation in the 
nursery school in which they could compare the behavior of children 
in a nonfrustrating or free-play situation with their behavior in a 
frustrating situation. In the first situation the subject was allowed 
to play with a standard set of toys, and a record was kept of the 
maturity and creativity or constructiveness of his play behavior ac- 
cording tQ scales previously devised. On another occasion the child 
was observed in the same situation except that, after a brief period 
with some additional and much more attractive toys, he had to leave 
them for the less attractive toys. A wire net separated him from the 
new, attractive toys, which were plainly visible but inaccessible. 
Again a record was kept of the child’s behavior. The authors report 
a number of findings, among which are the following : 

In the frustration situation freedom of expression as indicated by play 
monologue, and friendly conversation with experimenter, decreases; and mask- 
ing social behavior increases. 

The frequency of happy actions decreases and of unhappy actions increases in 
frustration. This change is positively related to strength of frustration. 

The frequency of restlessness and of aggressive actions is positively related to 
the strength of frustration. 

A background of frustration decreases the average constructiveness of play 
with accessible toys. On the average, the constructiveness regresses by an 
amount equivalent to 17.3 months mental age. For the younger subjects, 28-41 
months of age, this average regression is 9.6 months; for the older subjects, 42-61 
months of age, the average regression is 21,5 months. 

The average length of play units decreases in the frustration situation with 
the strong frustration group. 

The amount of regression in constructiveness of play is a function of the 
strength of frustration. This is shown, by the difference in the eSect on children 
showing strong or weak frustration in the experimental setting, and by a com- 
parison of behavior of the same children under diSerent strengths of frustration. 

The amount of negative emotionality increases with the strength of frustra- 
tion. 

Another volume just published which makes a contribution to our 
information about child growth is Predicting the Child’s Development 
by Walter F. Dearborn and John W. M. Rothney. This book has 
been referred to in advance notices as the “Harvard Growth Study.” 
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It has unique value because it reports the analyses of physical and 
mental measurements which were obtained annually on the same 
children, several thousands of them, as they progressed through 
school from Grade I to Grade XII. Most of the significant problems 
of growth and development can be solved only by this longitudinal 
approach, which makes possible the examination of the individual 
growth patterns. Such patterns are obscured by group norms in the 
cross-sectional approach. In their “Summary and Conclusions” 
the authors affirm these basic principles: 

Further study of this volume brings out the fact that two principles stand out 
with respect to every characteristic measured. These two may be stated very 
simply as follows; (i) Marked individual differences may be found among any 
age, sex, ethnic, or maturity group at every period of measurement, and (2) 
marked variability in individual growth curves appears throughout the course of 
the growth period. These principles cannot be considered as new, since the first 
has been demonstrated (although never as consistently, and over as long a pe- 
riod as in the present investigation) many times and the second has been the 
subject of much discussion. Our results put the principle of variability through- 
out the growth period on a more secure foundation than was possible by cross- 
sectional data. 

This principle of individual variability goes right to the root of such prob- 
lems as the constancy of the I.Q., the use of height- weight tables, the prediction 
of time of maturity, prediction of age at which growth will cease, and various 
similar problems. We have established the fact that variability rather than con- 
sistency in growth is the rule, that prediction except for averages of groups is 
extremely hazardous (and even this is hazardous at the adolescent period), and 
that comparison-with-average procedures have little value in the study of the 
development of individuals. It would be unfortunate if such findings were in- 
jected into the heredity-environment dispute, and we would hesitate to take our 
data as evidence for one side or the other; but if development is simply consid- 
ered as a maturing of predetermined characteristics, uninfluenced by environ- 
mental situations, a much more complicated unfolding process than is com- 
monly believed must be postulated. Since the extent of variability and the tim- 
ing of changes have been revealed by this study to be greater than they have 
previously been considered to be, such a thesis would seem the more difficult to 
maintain. 

This book may be obtained from the Sci-Art Publishers, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Caroline Tryon 
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Who’s Who for December 

Writer of the news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Caroline Tryon, member 
in the current number of the staff, Division on Child Develop- 
ment and Teacher Personnel, Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, American Council on Education. Ger- 
trude Whipple, supervisor of reading in the public schools of De- 
troit, Michigan, and associate professor of education at Wayne Uni- 
versity, lists and discusses items of geography readiness considered 
important by more than two hundred teachers and supervisors. 
S. Vincent Wilking, Bigelow Fellow in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, reports a critical survey of the literature con- 
cerned with the relation of personality maladjustment to reading 
difficulties. W. S. Dakin, senior supervisor of rural education in the 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, outlines the 
objectives which activity programs should serve. George Sfache, 
psychologist at Friends Seminary and Brooklyn Friends School, 
New York City, summarizes trends in recent readers for the primary 
grades and suggests criteria by which to appraise textbooks. H. Van 
Engen, head of the Department of Mathematics at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, believes that using n, instead 
of the usual question mark, to indicate the unknown quantity in 
early arithmetic examples would equip the pupil with the method 
used later in his school life and would aid in giving him an under- 
standing of a general mathematical principle. William S. Gray, 
professor of education at the University of Chicago, presents a list of 
selected references on teacher education. 

The writers of reviews Abram W. Vanoer Meer, member of 
in the current number the staff of the Laboratory Schools at 

the University of Chicago and director of 
visual education at Englewood Evening High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. Coleman R. Griffith, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Helen L. Koch, associate professor of child 
psychology in the Department of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. William G. Whitford, associate professor of art 
education at the University of Chicago. Andrew W. Brown, chief 
psychologist of the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois. 



ELEMENTS IN GEOGRAPHY READINESS 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

* 

R ecently it has been recognized that there is often a discrepancy 
. between the general reading abilities of the child beginning the 
study of geography and the specific abilities required to read, with 
adequate comprehension, introductory textbooks in geography. 
Though the teacher must normally work with such instructional 
materials as are at his disposal, he can remove many difSculties by 
insuring geography readiness on the part of the pupils and by delay- 
ing geography instruction until the children are ready for it. The 
term “geography readiness” (first employed, so far as the writer is 
aware, by Tabb ’^) is here used to denote not only readiness for read- 
ing in geography but also ability to master geographic concepts and 
experiences apart from reading. It is the purpose of this article to 
show that geography readiness can be analyzed and that the study of 
geography can be planned for intelligently. _ 

PROCEDURE IN THIS STUDY 

A questionnaire concerning readiness for the study of geography, 
whether through reading or otherwise, was prepared by the writer 
and sent in January, 1941, to representative school officials in both 
rural and urban areas. This questionnaire included a list of thirty- 
two items of readiness prepared on the basis of the investigator’s 
judgment after consultation with a few specialists in geography and 
in elementary education. Space was also provided for the co-opera- 
tor to add other items and to make comments. The co-operator was 
asked to check each of the listed items which in his judgment con- 
tributes to readiness for the study of geography. Though this pro- 
cedure was, of course, equivalent to asking leading questions, it was 
recognized that the co-operator would not have time to make an 

'Elizabeth H. Tabb, “Geography Readiness,” Virsinia Journal of Education, 
XXXI (November, 1937), 76-77. 

436 
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analysis without help, and it was further recognized that efforts to 
analyze new areas by questionnaire methods are seldom productive. 

All the co-operators were identified with instruction at the third- 
and fourth-grade levels, mostly as teachers and supervisors. They 
furnished valuable replies, many of which dealt with geography 
readiness in detail. Two hundred and five responses were received 
to a total of 320 questionnaires — an abnormally high percentage of 
response (64 per cent). About half came from school systems in 
large cities (with populations over 255,000), and the others came 
from rural areas and small city systems. The data reported represent 
every state in the Union. 

AGREEMENT WITH ITEMS LISTED ON QUESTIONNAIRE 

The thirty-two items given on the questionnaire are listed in Table 
I, together with the percentage of co-operators who checked their 
acceptance of each item. The percentages range from 98, or almost 
universal acceptance, to 61. Since every item listed was approved 
by a majority of the co-operators, the nature of the items listed in 
the table is significant. 

Eight of the items (Items 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 22, 25, and 31) relate to 
the child’s experiential background. It may be inferred that, in the 
judgment of the co-operators, the child who has been permitted and 
trained to observe interesting activities and surroundings is better 
prepared for geography than is the child who has not enjoyed such 
advantages. Gaining a wide acquaintance with one’s surroundings 
would seem to be a matter both of privilege and of observation. The 
curious, observing child will undoubtedly gain an appreciable 
amount of experiential background specifically related to geography 
in the course of so common an experience as a streetcar ride. 

Seven other items listed in Table i refer to the child’s interests, 
namely, Items 2, 7, 13, 20, 21, 24, and 29. In commenting on Item 7, 
“Interest in people of other nationalities,” several co-operators 
stated that the interest should be such as to lead to a sympathetic 
acceptance of a foreigner as one’s equal. If a child had such interests 
as those recognized by the co-operators as pertinent, he would to 
that extent have a natural aptitude for the mastery of geography. 
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Five other items indicate specific abilities, namely, ability to in- 
dicate directions (Item 6), reading ability (Item 8), ability to identify 


TABLE 1 

Number and Percentage of Co-operators Who 
APPROVED EACH Item of readiness 


Item 


X. Inquiring attitude toward things seen in pictures and 
not understood 

2. Interest in simple stories containing the travel element 

3. Experience of seeing men at work in different industries 

4. Familiarity with the countryside surrounding a city. . 
3. Familiaiity with the means of transportation which 

children commonly enjoy 

6. Ability to indicate north, south, east, and west 

7. Interest in people of other nationalities 

k Reading ability within one grade of the child’s position 

in school 

9. Comprehension of the services that make up life in 
providing food, clothing, and shelter 

10. Seasonal variety in the locality _ 

11. Variety in the work carried on in the community. . . . 

12. Ability to identify landscape features which he sees. . 

13. Interest in the weather 

14. Realization that his own type of living is not universal 

15. Ability to find a place in the neighborhood by follow- 
ing given directions 

16. Familiarity with the means of communication which 

children commonly enjoy 

17. Experience of visiting zoos _ 

18 . Understanding on the part of the child that he has seen 

only a small part of the world 

19. Ability to look at pictures reflectively 

20. Interest in realistic stories of animals 

21. Desire to travel and learn about other peoples 

22. Familiarity, with public parks ia a city 

23. Variety of vegetation types in the locality 

24. Interest in cause and effect and in how things have be- 
come as they are 

25. Experience of visiting the circus 

26. Sense of human interdependence 

27. Varied racial elements in the community 

28. Variety of relief, or contour, features in the locality. . 

29. Interest in camping and hiking activities 

30. Proximity of the locality to bodies of water 

31. Experience of looking down on areas from a mountain 

or a high building _ 

32. Variety of languages spoken in the community 


Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

200 

98 

ig6 

96 

193 

94 

189 

92 

iSg 

92 

188 

92 

188 

92 

184 

90 

183 

89 

180 

88 

179 

87 

177 

86 

176 

' 86 

176 

86 

17s 

8S 

174 

85 

173 

84 

172 

84 

1 68 

82 

168 

82 

164 

80 

162 

79 

162 

79 

1 61 

79 

160 

78 

1 S 3 

75 

ISO 

73 

143 

70 

139 

68 

137 

67 

135 

66 

I2S 

61 


landscape features (Item 12), ability to find a place in the neighbor- 
hood by following directions (Item 15), and ability to look at pic- 
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tures reflectively (Item 19). Howe^ has shown that, though many 
elementary-school children do not know directions, they can learn 
by the time they reach Grade III if proper training is provided. With 
regard to reading ability, one co-operator stated; “We have carried 
on some experiments which tend to show that reading ability, within 
reason, isn't too important. Interest is of major value.” However, 
difficulty in reading material was generally commented on. Twenty- 
seven co-operators volunteered unfavorable comments on available 
textbooks in geography, stating, for example, that the books are “too 
factual and difficult,” include “too many difficult words for young 
minds to comprehend,” are “written in condensed style with many 
facts crowded into small paragraphs,” present “a multiplicity of 
ideas in rapid sequence,” require the teacher “to develop new con- 
cepts too fast,” and “are not written or organized for young chil- 
dren.” According to these reports, if a child is to understand the 
material found in many geographies, he must be an advanced reader. 
One co-operator explained the cause of this situation as follows: 

Most geography books have been written by people whose chief interest is 
geography and who know little about children except the few of high mentality 
and broad background found at training schools. These children can supply for 
themselves whatever the books lack Geography books should be simpli- 

fied and humanized. Maps should be numerous and colorful but very, very 
simple. 

Whether or not one agrees with these comments, it is undoubtedly 
true that considerable ability in reading is a prerequisite for read- 
ing most of the available textbooks in geography. As to ability to 
identify landscape features (Item 12), three co-operators stressed 
that these should include only the most common features, such as 
mountains, rivers, and plains. As to ability to find a place in one’s 
neighborhood (Item 15), the value of this element was implicitly 
recognized by a large majority of the co-operators. The same is true 
of Item 19. 

Four statements (Items 10, 23, 28, and 30) refer to elements of the 
physical environment. The co-operators agree that the child who 

' a) George F. Howe, “A Study of Children’s Knowledge of Directions,” Journal of 
Geography, XXX (October, 1931), 29S-304. 

V) George F. Howe, “The Teaching of Directions in Space,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXI (May, 1932), 207-10. 
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has seen the effects of changing seasons, the different vegetation 
types (deserts, forests, and grasslands), and the various land and 
water forms is better able to understand the terms used in geography 
than the child who has not seen these things. 

Four items, namely, comprehension of the services providing 
food, clothing, and shelter (Item 9) , realization that his type of living 
is not universal (Item 14), understanding that he has seen only a 
small part of the world (Item 18), and the sense of human inter- 
dependence (Item 26), may be thought of as important understand- 
ings. Six co-operators expressed doubt that the beginning child can 
gain any sense of human interdependence, but experience shows that 
at his age he can gain a glimmering of the idea, which will later be 
expanded. The study of the home and community, which is fre- 
quently undertaken in the primary grades, may very well help a 
pupil to sense our dependence on various workers. Certainly the 
child who has begun to realize how people specialize in their daily 
work is better able to undertake the study of geography than is the 
pupil who thinks of people as supplying all their own wants or who 
gives no thought to the matter at all. 

Three items (Items ii, 27, and 32) are concerned with elements in 
the child’s social environment. When there is variety in the social 
environment of the child, it would seem that he should bring a 
broader background of experience to the social studies. Here again 
the co-operators agreed. 

The remaining item, an "Inquiring attitude toward things seen in 
pictures and not understood” (Item 1), ranks first in Table r. As 
two co-operators indicated, such an attitude, which may be regarded 
as an extension of Item ig, aids in motivating the study of geography. 
The child who is ever asking intelligent questions about pictures is 
ready to have his attention directed to relationships inherent in their 
content. 

ADDITIONAL ITEMS LISTED BY CO-OEERATORS 

The co-operators named 103 additional elements in geography 
readiness. The voluntary addition of more than three times as many 
items as were included in the investigator’s original subjective 
analysis argues strongly for the heterogeneous and multiform charac- 
ter of geography readiness. It shows that, to be ready for instruction 
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in geography, a child needs to be prepared in many respects. The 
elements reported show clearly the different kinds of experiences and 
aptitudes which children need to develop as geography gets under 
way. 

A summary of the additional items in geography readiness which 
were supplied by the respondents is given in Table 2. In the inter- 
pretation of the figures, the reader should, of course, take into ac- 
count that the co-operators had no occasion to add items which were 
included in the list submitted by the investigator and that the low 
frequency for certain items does not, therefore, indicate slight im- 
portance. For example, though “Ability and interest in reading” 
(Item G) was rarely mentioned, 184. of the 205 co-operators indorsed 
a virtually identical item already listed on the questionnaire, name- 
ly, “Reading ability.” 

Table 2 shows that more than a third of the co-operators men- 
tioned items which, though not naming “background,” can be 
classified under “Adequate experiential background” (Item A). The 
item ranking highest under this heading is “Familiarity with maps 
and the globe” (Item A-i). An examination of the items falling 
under “Maps and the globe” suggests that most of these items are 
really goals of geography instead of prerequisites to the study. It is 
possible that the co-operators who reported these items had in mind 
readiness to pursue the study of geography rather than readiness to 
undertake it; or possibly their prescribed curriculums contain the 
highly questionable requirement of ability in map interpretation as a 
prerequisite. The second item of background is the child’s “Fund of 
information about conditions around him” (Item A-2) . Of the items 
falling under this heading, “The community” (Item A-a-o.) was most 
often reported. Item A-3, “Acquaintance with the landscape,” was 
infrequently reported, but at least two of the items in Table i 
relate to this heading, namely, Items 4 and 12, Since the character of 
the landscape and the arrangement of cultural features in it play an 
important role in the study of geography, an acquaintance with the 
local landscape should help to prepare for the study. The fourth 
item, “Familiarity with simple graphs” (Item A- 4), was named by 
seven co-operators. It is possible that these co-operators used the 
word “graph” in the sense of a simple diagram rather than in its 
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TABLE 2 


Number and Percentage of Co-operators Mentioning Each 
Additional Item relating to Geography Readiness* 


Item 


A. Adequate experiential background 

1. Familiarity with maps and the globe 

0) Ability to interpret simple maps. 

b) Ability to make simple maps 

c) Appreciation of the relative size of the universe. . . . 

1) Interest in the globe and various kinds of maps. . . . 

s) Ability to indicate north, south, east, and west on a 

map 

/) Ability to interpret simple map legends 

g) Ability to point out on the map the place where he 

lives 

h) Ability to find a place on a map by following direc- 
tions 

t) Familiarity with the facts of day and night 

2. Fund of information about conditions around him 

a) The community (for example, roads, streets, places 

o£ interest, products, natural resources) 

b) Conservation of resources 

8 Natural resources 

Human resources 

c) Protection 

(i) Of health 

(2) Of life 

(3) Of property 

i) How people earn a living (tor example, his father’s 

occupation) 

e) Agencies of government (for example, sensing that 
there are city, county, state, and federal buildings) . . 

/) Builders of our nation 

S) Water supply 

h) Currency 

i) Erosion 

3. Acquaintance with the landscape 

tt) Acquaintance with the landscape in the locality (for 
example, land surfaces, beaches, water fronts, plant 

life) 

b) Ability to reproduce landscape features on the sand 

table or in a picture 

c) Knowledge tliat many different types of landscapes 

exist 

d) Sensitiveness to barrenness or beauty of landscape. . 

4. Familiarity with simple graphs. 

B. interests other than reading 

I. Recreational activities 

a) Gardening 

b) Going to the movies 


Num- 

berf 

Pm 

Cent 

72 

35^1 

38 

18. s 

13 

6.3 

10 

4 .P 

4 

2,0 

i 

I'S 

3 

I'S 

2 

1,0 

2 

I.O 

I 

■ S 

I 

■S 

32 

15.6 

IS 

7.3 

7 

3.4 

3 

1.5 

1 

• S 

6 

2.9 

2 

I.O 

2 

1 1,0 

I 

.5 

4 

2.0 

3 

I'S 

3 

I.S 

2 

I.O 

I 

• S 

I 

.5 

9 

4.4 

9 

4.4 

2 

I.O 

I 

• S 

I 

■ 5 

7 

34 

41 

20.0 

18 

8.8 

4 

2.0 

3 

I.S 


* In descending order of frequency of mention as determined by general categories indented 
by capital letters, and in descending order of frequency of mention within major categories and 
sufacategories. 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 


Item 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 


c) Constructing models 

d) Listening to radio programs 

e) Taking part in Junior Red Cross activities 

/) Taking trips 

g) Visiting museums 

k) Making collections 

j) Modeling with clay 

j) Taking part in dramatic activities 

k) Recording observations in pictures and in writing. . . 

2. Aspects of nature 

a) Plant life 

b) Animal life 

c) Sun, moon, and stars 

d) Seasonal changes 

3. The community 

d) People (for example, kinds of people, their activities) 

b) Local historical spots (for example, oldest home, his- 
torical landmarks) 

c) Work 

4. Current topics 

d) Discussions at home 

bj Radio discussions of news 

c) Newsreels 

C, Tendency away from provincial-mindedness 

1. Interest in other races, religions, nationalities, and peo- 
ple of earlier times 

d) Appreciation of contributions from strange peoples 

and countries (for example, toys, arts, books) 

b) Understanding that the fundamental needs of life are 

universal 

c) Consciousness of the difficulties endured by people in 

early frontier days 

2. Acquaintance with people who have traveled 

3. Interest in different types of workers 

D. Sense of distance and direction 

1. Ability to give directions, 

o) To give accurate directions to others 

6) To name the directions one must go in order to reach 

well-known places (for example, parks, playgrounds, 
downtown sections) 

2. Ability to determine directions 

o) Direction to particular places by reference to high- 
way signs and other sources of direction 

6) Cardinal directions by reference to the position of the 
sun 

c) Direction of the wind by reference to a weather vane 

3. Ability to follow directions 

d) To recognize main roads or streets 

b) To find routes to points of interest outside his neigh- 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

1 

17 

7 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

I 

1 

2 
2 
I 
I 

37 

24 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

27 

II 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 


1 .0 
1 .0 
1 .0 
1 .0 
1 .0 

■ S 

.5 

■ S 
■S 

8.3 

3-4 
2 ,0 

1 .0 
• S 

2 .0 

1 .0 


■s 
• s 

1 .0 

I .0 
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•5 
18.0 

11.7 

2.4 

2.0 

1-3 

2.0 

•5 

13-2 

5 .4 
2.0 


2.0 

2.0 

1 .0 

1.0 
• S 

2.0 

1.0 


borhood 

4. Ability to give lough estimates of distance 

a) Distance between well-known places . . . 

b) Relative heights 

5. Ability to indicate directions. 

a) Right and left 


1 -5 

2 1.0 

1 .5 

1 -S 

2 1.0 

I o.s 



TABLE 2 — Continued 


Item 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 


E. Ability in. the interpretation of pictures 

1. Ability to use pictures as sources of information (for ex- 
airiple, to determine locations and climatic conditions) . 

2. Ability to note details in pictures 

3. Ability to select pictures bearing on a specific subject. . 

4. Ability to tell about a picture in a few connected sen- 
tences 

5. Ability to tell the story indicated in a series of related 

pictures 

6. Appreciation of aesthetic values in pictures 

7. Appreciation of having experienced what is shown in 

certain pictures 

8. Habit of reading the captions to pictures 

F. Good intelligence and the beginnings of reasoning ability . . 

r. Ability to see relationships 

2 . Ability to understand tnan’sincreasing control over nature 

3. Interest in where things come from 

G. Ability and interest in reading 

1. Specific abilities in reading 

a) To use the index and table of contents 

i) To compare ideas 

c) To relate past experiences to new ideas 

d) To read to prepare for a discussion 

e) To read for information 

/) To skim to ascertain certain facts 

g) To evaluate ideas met in reading 

«) To reorganize ideas met in reading 

i) To remember ideas 

2. Interest in reading 

a) Nature and science stories 

fi) Stories about people of other lands 

c) Stories of neighborhood helpers 

d) Varied types of reading (for example, newspapers, 

magazines, and books; informative and narrative 
materials) 

3. Acquaintance with the meanings of terms which are 

likely to arise in geographical reading (for example, 
“ocean,” “country,” “state,” “sea”) 

4. AbDity in recognizing words 

S- Desire to read 

H. Habit of keen observation of environment 

1 . Animal life 

2. Boats 

3. Children of different nationalities 

4. Airplanes 

5. Homes 

6. Tlant life 

7. Stores. . ._ _. 

8. Ways of living in the community 

I. Good habits of work 

r. Willingness to share- materials and experiences 

2. Desire to co-operate 

3. Ability to concentrate 

J. Good physical condition. 

1. Good eyesight 

2. Good health 

K. . Ability in the use of oral English 
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technical meaning. In view of the findings of scientific studies that 
children are unable to interpret graphs until the late elementary 
grades,^ such ability cannot be regarded as necessary on the part of 
the beginning pupil. 

To be ready for geography, the child should also show “Interests 
other than reading” (ItemB). Under this heading fall many signifi- 
cant specific items. The child who has become interested in “Gar- 
dening” (Item B-i-a) is undoubtedly helped to understand descrip- 
tions of agricultural activities, which abound in geography. The 
child interested in “Going to the movies” (Item B-i-6) has probably 
seen pictures of life in other countries. If a child is interested in 
“Listening to radio programs” (Item B-i-d), he may hear broadcasts 
from other states or even nations and will thus become aware of the 
existence of such places. Similar statements might be made about 
later items listed under the heading of “Interest.” 

Another requirement in readiness is “Tendency away from pro- 
vincial-mindedness” (Item C). The child who is not provincial- 
minded has an “Interest in other races, religions, nationalities, and 
people of earlier times” (Item C-i), an “Acquaintance with people 
who have traveled” (Item C-2), and an “Interest in different types 
of workers” (Item C-3). If a child thinks only in terms of his own 
locality and people, if he has not heard people talk about foreign 
lands, and if he has seen few contributions from strange peoples, it 
would seem that, before he begins the study of geography, he would 
need to be given firsthand contacts with things pertaining to other 
lands. 

More than 13 per cent of the co-operators added items of distance 
and direction. Only two such items, “Ability to indicate north, 
south, east, and west” and “Ability to find a place in the neighbor- 
hood by following given directions,” were included in the list sub- 
mitted by the investigator. From the character of the items listed 

'a) C. O. Mathews, The Grade Placetnent of Curricuhm Materials in the Social 
Studies. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 241. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926, 

6) Katheryne Colvin Thomas, “The Ability of Children To Interpret Graphs,” 
The Teaching of Geography, pp. 492-94. Thirty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois; Public School Publishing 
Co., 1933. 
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under Section D, it is clear that the co-operators reporting consider 
the child's spatial orientation as an important prerequisite. Since 
many upper-grade pupils have been found to be unable to indicate 
the cardinal directions,^ a few of the co-operators seem to expect a 
great deal of beginning pupils. For example, “To find routes to 
points of interest outside his neighborhood” (Item 'D-s-b) would 
involve a problem which many adults find difiicult. The child would 
need to keep in mind his original direction and to be aware of every 
change in direction. According to Lord, keeping a sense of direction 
is extremely difficult for young children. A sense of distance would 
seem even more difficult to acquire than a sense of direction and 
would seem to be largely a matter of training. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that items of distance (D-4) and the more difficult items of 
direction were mentioned by only one or two co-operators. 

The co-operators also considered “Ability in the interpretation of 
pictures” (Item E) as contributing to success in the initial study of 
geography. Eight different items were enumerated under this head- 
ing, and “Ability to use pictures as sources of information” (Item 
E-i) was mentioned most often. Though geography shows how one 
place differs from another, textbooks can present only a limited 
amount of comment on pictures. Therefore pictures are useful in 
geography for their presentation of a wealth of detail that cannot 
be stated in words, and ability to extend their interpretation ac- 
curately is valuable. 

Next in frequency of mention is “Good intelligence and the begin- 
nings of reasoning ability’ ’ (Item F) . The specific item of intelligence 
most often mentioned was “Ability to see relationships” (Item F-i). 
As an example of kinds of relationships, several co-operators men- 
tioned the influence of topography on the way people live and the 
adaptation of people to climatic and other geographic influences. To 
these co-operators geography probably means, primarily, the in- 
fluences of the physical environment on man’s mode of life. Un- 
doubtedly the child should become aware of such influences as he 

'■ a) Eiancis Everette Lord, “A Study of Spatial Orientation of Children,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXIV (March, 1941), 481-505, 

h) F. M. Gregg, “An Important Principle in Teaching Primary-Grade Geography,” 
Elementary School Journal, XLI (May, 1941), 665-70. 
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goes forward with the study of geography. It is important also that 
he learn to retain an open mind and to look at all sides of the ques- 
tion in determining reasons why any group of people live as they do. 

In connection with “Ability and interest in reading” (Item G), 
the enumeration of a large number of specific abilities of a study type 
suggests that the child beginning geography needs to be carefully 
prepared for work-type reading. The co-operators also mentioned 
the importance of the child’s reading interest in geography and his 
acquaintance with the meanings of terms which are certain to arise 
in such reading. As many of these terms as possible should be in- 
troduced into his oral vocabulary before he meets them in a textbook. 

A further prerequisite is “Habit of keen observation of environ- 
ment” (Item H), which was added by six co-operators. In their 
judgment, observations of animals, boats, children of other nationali- 
ties, airplanes, homes, plants, stores, and ways of living in the com- 
munity help to give the child an understanding of geography. Such 
observations undoubtedly enrich the child’s experiential background 
and help him to relate verbal discussions to reality. 

The remaining prerequisites mentioned — “Good habits of work” 
(Item I), “Good physical condition” (Item J), and “Ability in the 
use of oral English” (Item K) — are elements which, though intrin- 
sically of a high degree of importance, are not characteristic of geog- 
raphy readiness alone. They were mentioned rarely doubtless be- 
cause most of the co-operators took such prerequisites for granted. 

CONCLUSION 

In the light of the discussion of the data in Tables i and 2, it is 
possible to state the elements in geography readiness which are 
widely recognized by teachers and supervisors in Grades III and IV. 
Briefly these elements are (i) an adequate experiential background, 
(2) an interest in the more concrete phases of geography, (3) good 
habits of observation, (4) beginnings of reasoning ability, (5) a mean- 
ing vocabulary which includes the most common geographical terms, 
(6) ability in reading within one grade of the child’s position in 
school, and (7) at least potential ability to orient one’s self spatially. 
In a sound curriculum, effort must be made to build these items of 
readiness before children are expected to master geography. 
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FACTOR IN READING DISABILITY 
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* 

M any attempts have been made to find a basic cause for reading 
disability. All attempts to ascribe reading difficulty to one 
and only one cause have been foredoomed to failure; for the chief 
fact which seems apparent at the present time is that the causative 
factors of reading disability are many and variable. This article will 
attempt to point out the part played by personality maladjustment 
as a causative factor in reading disability. “Personality maladjust- 
ment” seems to be a term that covers a multitude of sins and one 
that defies any limited definition. For the purposes of this article 
“personality maladjustment” will be defined as any behavior that 
deviates from what is generally considered the normal behavior of 
children in the school situation. A survey of the factors usually as- 
sociated with reading difficulty follows. 

MENTAL TACTORS 

Intelligence is generally conceded to be a definite prerequisite for 
success in reading. Gates points out that children with an intelli- 
gence quotient of less than 70 seldom, if ever, learn to read con- 
nectedly and meaningfully (ii: 97). They can often be taught to 
read on what approximates a first-grade level but beyond that they 
cannot go. Intelligence seems definitely to limit the progress of any 
child in reading, and there seems to be general agreement that prog- 
ress in reading is probably completely conditioned by mental age. 
Ladd sums up her discussion of intelligence and reading: 

It seems that correlations between reading and Binet intelligence tests aver- 
age about .50 but may be greater or less according to the range of the group 
tested; the correlations between reading and verbal group intelligence tests are 
usually about .60 to . 65 , sometimes higher but seldom lower; and the correla- 
tions between reading and nonverbal group intelligence tests are very much 
lower [22:21-22]. 

26S 
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Generally speaking, then, both mental age and degree of bright- 
ness are associated with reading success. 

PHYSICAL FACTORS 

Anyone who has had clinical experience with reading cases is cog- 
nizant of the part played by poor physical condition as a causative 
factor of reading difficulty. Witty and Kopel tell of a case in which 
faulty metabolism limited both educational achievement and the 
intelligence quotient (30: 270-73). Endocrine dysfunction is also 
believed to limit mental development, as in cases of myxedema and 
cretinism associated with thyroid dysfunction. Early in the study 
of the psychology of reading, the eyes were recognized as all-impor- 
tant for successful reading. The discovery of means of studying eye- 
movements in reading led to the development of complicated ap- 
paratus to train eye-movements (a procedure of questionable va- 
lidity, which need not be discussed here) . Any serious physical de- 
ficiency of the eyes, excluding nearsightedness, seriously interferes 
with reading success. For the beginner in reading, visual acuity is 
of prime importance because the child is dealing with symbols which 
are both smaller and more complex than anything he has previously 
met. Hence it may safely be said that visual deficiency is a causative 
factor of reading difficulty, provided the defect is serious and appears 
at a time when contact with symbols is a new and novel experience. 
J..add considers that the relation of reading to visual or auditory 
acuity is contingent or problematical (22: 22). C. T. Gray, after 
making oculists’ examinations of fiifty-nine subjects concluded that 
the results “showed clearly that eye defects have nothing to do with 
reading ability” (14: 122). The writer believes that it is necessary 
to point out that, if eye defects begin or appear after the child has 
had a successful beginning in reading, they will probably not affect 
his reading progress but that, if the defects exist at the time of the 
child’s first contact with written symbols, confusion will possibly 
exist because of faulty perception and will give rise to later reading 
disability. The writer, however, knows of no study which will either 
refute or corroborate this hypothesis. 

It might be well to mention here, under the heading of physical 
factors, a neurological theory of reading disability propounded by 
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Orton (24, 25, 26) to the effect that reading dif&culty is due to con- 
fused cerebral dominance. The theory is postulated from the known 
cases of aphasia, alexia, and agraphia. These cases have tended to 
demonstrate that only one cerebral hemisphere has anything to do 
with reading, writing, and speech and that the other hemisphere — 
apparently identical in structure — ^is completely dormant, as it 
were, as far as controlling the language faculties is concerned. This 
unilateral dominance, according to Orton, is completely dependent 
on the handedness, eyedness, and footedness of the individual. 
Whether this dominance be dextral or sinistral is unimportant, but 
it must be complete and permanent. He also considers that this 
sidedness is hereditary to a great degree, if not entirely, and that 
social or parental interference with this sidedness results in confused 
dominance and resultant difficulty in the three forms of language: 
reading, writing, and speech. Confused dominance is empirically ob- 
served in the tendency of pupils with reading disabilities to make re- 
versals, both static and kinetic, and to indulge in mirror-writing 
even after they have been informed that it is socially desirable to 
read and write from left to right. While serious doubts have been 
cast on this neurological theory, it seems debatable that the theory 
is completely without validity. It cannot be denied, however, that 
most remedial techniques pay little attention to the theory and still 
succeed in alleviating reading disability. 

EDUCATIONAL EACTOE.S 

Educational factors often enter into reading ability. Frequent ab- 
sences at critical points in the teaching program have been cited as 
a cause of reading disability. However, many investigators, in study- 
ing large numbers of experimental and control groups, have found 
slight differences between the two groups in attendance and truancy. 
Ladd, after quoting three studies on the question, concluded that 
there is “little, if any, relationship between reading achievement and 
attendance” (22 : 27). However, certain children have missed school 
and instruction at a critical point, namely, in Grade I, and have 
later met with reading difficulty. On the other hand, absence at 
other periods of school progress might have little effect on reading 
achievement in comparison with absence at critical points. A study 
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that differentiates between absences of a noncritical and a critical 
nature might be enlightening. Other educational factors often associ- 
ated with reading are teaching methods and materials; teacher abil- 
ity; and disinterest in the subject matter, which is closely related 
to lack of motivation. None of these factors, except the last, seems 
to have a great deal of relation to reading achievement. 

Improper motivation of the reading program has been presented 
as a basic cause of reading difficulty by such men as Witty and Kopel 
(30: 25-66), and they have almost completely based their remedial 
program on the theory that, if the child is motivated to read, his 
reading ability will naturally improve. Boney (7: 58) has presented 
some persuasive data to support this theory. Lack of motivation as 
a causative factor must be given its due weight, but other factors 
must not be lost sight of. Motivation must be an integral part of any 
successful remedial program. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

The socio-economic status of the child and his general background 
have been considered as a causative factor in studies by Bennett 
(2: 63), Hincks (19: 5 ff.), and Ladd (22: 26). The results of these 
studies have been in no way conclusive. The writer’s experience in 
clinical work with reading cases would seem to indicate that reading 
problems are recruited from all social and economic strata. Ladd, 
in her conclusions, states that “no marked relationships have been 
found between reading ability and gross scores on socio-economic 
status of the home” (22: 83). Her conclusion is indicative of the 
reports by other investigators. Witty and Kopel believe, in spite 
of Ladd’s evidence, that home background has a relation to success 
in reading (30 : 231). It seems logical that the use of language in the 
home would, to a great extent, influence reading ability insofar as 
a large hearing comprehension vocabulary would be built up. Witty 
and Kopel (30; 231) consider the number and the types of books 
and magazines in the home a conditioning factor in future reading 
ability. A high correlation has been demonstrated between vocabu- 
lary and reading achievement by Goodenough, who found a correla- 
tion of .79 between the vocabulary score on the Stanford-Binet scale 
and the reading score on the Stanford Achievement Test (13: 526). 
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Comprehension of spoken language is taken as a criterion of the limit 
of reading capacity by the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. 
The validity of this assumption has been challenged by W. S. Gray 
(15). In summary, then, it might be stated that, insofar as home 
background contributes to the reading opportunities of the child (by 
offering access to good books and magazines) and to the child’s hear- 
ing vocabulary, in that extent the child’s background has some rela- 
tion to reading achievement. This relation is, however, merely a 
hj^othesis and not an empiricaUy proved fact. 

PERSONALITY FACTORS 

Many experimenters have commented that personality or emo- 
tional maladjustments are common in cases of reading disability. 
Hardwick (17: 425) comments that many reading cases show evi- 
dences of timidity and inferiority. This point is also commented on 
by Bennett (2: 33), Gates (10: 401), Hincks (19: i), Hollingworth 
(20: 69-71), and others. Tulchin (29: 444) comes to the conclusion 
that undesirable behavior patterns or personality maladjustment 
may be traced to reading disability. On the other hand, reading 
difficulty may be traced to emotional traumata. When emotional 
factors are primary, disability and general lack of progress in other 
subjects as well as reading are likely to occur. 

Ladd (22: 81) considers personality factors relatively unimpor- 
tant as a cause of reading disability. She measured personality nor- 
mality or abnormality mainly through the use of the Mailer Char- 
acter Sketches. This test, designed for intermediate-grade children, 
requires that they consider their own personalities in light of many 
sentence sketches of some hypothetical being. As a measure of per- 
sonality this test has all the defects of the many other personality 
tests on the market, namely, that the individual, if he is honest, sub- 
jectively answers what he thinks he is like, or, if he is not honest, 
gives what he thinks is the desirable answer. The subjectivity of 
these tests, in the writer’s opinion, throws a grave measure of doubt 
on the validity of the results obtained through their use. Ratings 
by teachers, also used in the Ladd study, have similar shortcomings, 
for a teacher’s rating is completely conditioned by his own person- 
ality and his relations with the person he is rating. The status of 
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personality measurement apparently casts such a degree of doubt 
on the validity of test results that any use of them in a study would 
preclude reliance on the results or conclusions of the study. 

Hincks (19: 5 ff.) presents some eight or ten completely docu- 
mented but disorganized case studies which help very little in ascer- 
taining the effect or the status of personality in reading problems. 
Several of her cases showed definite personality maladjustment, but 
there are too few data to show whether the maladjustment was a 
result or a cause of the reading problem. 

Several writers believe that reading difficulty is itself a cause of 
emotional maladjustment and scoff at the idea of personality trouble 
as a cause of reading disability. The situation approaches the level 
of the controversy about the hen and the egg. The opinions of the 
educational people on the subject can be summed up in two quota- 
tions, one by Gates and the other by Witty and Kopel. Gates re- 
ports: 

If serious difficulty in reading disrupts a pupil’s school career, it may be ex- 
pected that it will disturb his personal and social adjustment, There is much 
evidence that failure in school is a major catastrophe to many children and that 
general maladjustment is a frequent consequence. In one hundred cases se- 
lected at random from a list of “disabilities” studied by the writer, the follow- 
ing types of unfortunate adjustments were noted. In the list which shows the 
number out of one hundred, some children appeared in more than one category, 

1. Nervous tensions and habits such as stuttering, nail-biting, restlessness, 
insomnia, and pathological illnesses — 10 cases. 

2. Putting up a bold front as a defense reaction, loud talk, defiant conduct, 
sullenness — 16 cases, 

3. Retreat reactions such as withdrawal from ordinary associations, joining 
outside gangs, and truancy — 14 cases. 

4. Counterattack; such as making mischief in school, playing practical jokes, 
thefts, destructiveness, cruelty, bullying — 18 cases. 

5. Withdrawing reactions; including mind-wandering and daydreaming — 
26 cases. 

6 . Extreme self-consciousness; becoming easily injured, blushing, developing 
peculiar fads and frills and eccentricities, inferiority feelings — 35 cases. 

7. Give-up or submissive adjustments, as shown by inattentiveness, indif- 
ference, apparent laziness — 33 cases. 

In only eight cases was there evidence that the pupil developed a constructive 
compensatory reaction, such as special ability in drawing or singing or dra- 
matics [12:203]. 
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Witty and Kopel have the following to say: 

In the Northwestern University Psycho-educational Clinic we found that 
fully so per cent of seriously retarded readers are characterized by fears and 
anxieties so serious and far-reaching that no program of re-education could pos- 
sibly succeed which did not aim. to re-establish self-confidence and to remove 
anxieties [30: 231]. 

Therapy was designed to stress success and to minimize failure, 
with a definite endeavor to understand the child and his trouble in 
relation to reading and personality. 

Reading disability has received spasmodic interest at the hands 
of psychoanalysts and psychiatrists, who have obtained varying re- 
sults. Their approach, naturally^ is from the emotional angle, and, 
in the eyes of many educators, they have overemphasized that factor 
to the exclusion of educational therapy, with resultant failure in 
bringing about a cure. 

Several studies by the psychiatrists are available, the most per- 
sistent inquirer being Blanchard (4, 5,6, 16), who in her clinical 
work has apparently run across more reading cases than has any 
other investigator. Throughout her studies she has used the case 
method, with its many drawbacks. In one place she says, “The basis 
of the difficulty may be found .... in the emotional experiences of the 
child during his first attempts to learn to read” (4: 775). Thisstate- 
ment is not incompatible with the beliefs and convictions of the edu- 
cational investigators inasmuch as the statement implies that emo- 
tional maladjustment is not the cause but rather the outcome of the 
reading difficulty. Emotional difficulty does, however, exist as an 
aggravating and magnifying factor in continued disability. This con- 
cept of emotional experiences during the child’s first attempts to 
read seems to persist in many, if not all, of the cases reported by 
Blanchard. These emotional experiences remain as dynamic forces 
in the child’s unconscious mind and are readily activated by a return 
of the original emotional situation — the reading situation. In one 
instance Blanchard (5 : 552-56) cites a case whose problem was cured 
through what she called a process of reconditioning, based on Wat- 
son’s theory that reconditioning depends on the tying-up of a learn- 
ing situation with an established and unconditioned visceral re- 
sponse (in this case the appetite for candy). In general the therapy. 
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which, is applied in the cases where emotional factors are strongly 
associated with the reading situation, is an attempt to dissociate 
these concomitant factors. For example, the father who had con- 
sistently attempted to teach his boy to read by explosions of temper 
and invidious comparisons was persuaded to change his tactics and 
to leave the child alone. With tutoring and the absence of the 
father’s help, the boy’s disability was soon cleared up. In many of 
the cases cited by Blanchard (5) therapy was directed as much to 
the parents as to the child. 

It might be pointed out, and rightly, that in cases similar to those 
suggested above the causative factor is not really emotional malad- 
justment. A difficulty probably existed before the emotional factor 
entered into the situation and succeeded in making it worse. The 
child, because of his realized disability, has built up feelings of in- 
feriority, timidity, withdrawal into a fantasy life, etc. He may, 
if he is of strong psychic fiber, build up some healthy compensatory 
activity, such as drawing or handcraft, but more often than not he 
merely retreats from his problem and becomes mildly neurotic, at 
least as far as reading is concerned. Blanchard concludes one of her 
studies: “Unless adequate and socially acceptable compensations 
for the feeling of inferiority are developed, personality and behavior 
deviations are apt to arise” (4: 787). 

No mention has yet been made of a case in which emotional diffi- 
culty preceded the reading difficulty and was a true and complete 
cause of the reading disability. The writer has been able to discover 
in the literature only one such case, reported by Groves and Blanch- 
ard (16: 283-302). This case is of interest because of the fact men- 
tioned above and because it was cured by means of psychoanalysis. 
An eight-year-old boy had remained for two years in the first half 
of Grade I without learning to read or write. His writing was char- 
acterized by reversals, misspellings, and a propensity to make queer 
marks which he called “Chinese.” He was an illegitimate child, who 
at the age of three years had been deserted by his mother when she 
gave birth to a girl. He was placed in a foster-home, where he learned 
to love his foster-mother but was removed at the age of four to an- 
other foster-home. Each removal was characterized by infantile re- 
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gression and complete loss of sphincter and bladder control. Upon 
referral to the clinic he was still subject to enuresis. At home he was 
fearful and submissive, in school overactive and inattentive. His 
conversation was illogical and seemingly meaningless. The analysis, 
which lasted over a period of a year, brought out the following data. 
The inability to read and the misspellings were as closely related to 
his emotional conflicts as were his other neurotic symptoms — the 
enuresis, illogical conversation, etc. For him reading was an aggres- 
sive masculine activitj^ and as such had to be feared for two reasons. 
The content of his early interviews showed that reading meant iden- 
tifi.cation with the father (whom he had never known), but attempts 
at this identification were at first on such a hostile and sadistic basis 
that his guilt and fear of punishment for these aggressive fantasies 
interfered with the process of identification, until he received help 
from the therapist. His miswritings, misspellings, and “Chinese” 
marks served as disguised expressions for unconscious and repressed 
impulses and emotions, as the fantasies he told in connection with 
them revealed. Also, just as the neurotic person turns the aggression 
toward others back upon himself and very often atones for guilt and 
satisfies a need for punishment in his symptoms, this boy, by his 
educational failures, created a situation in which he atoned for 
his guilt over his repressed feelings and emotions and secured the 
punishment which he felt he deserved by being reproved, ridiculed, 
and even punished. The treatment ended with a promotion for the 
boy and a much more adequate adjustment to reality in general. In 
such a case any educational remedial techniques would have met 
with failure. Of course it is highly debatable whether such a case 
(requiring psychoanalytical treatment) is frequently found,, How- 
ever, acknowledgment of the existence of these cases may prove of 
value when a reading case dbes not respond to normal remedial 
teaching. 

Low (23) reports several cases similar to the one described above. 
In one instance an emotional conflict was identified with geography 
and brought about complete inability to do anything associated 
with the subject. After psychoanalytical treatment, however, the 
child resolved his emotional conflict, with concomitant success in 
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his study of geography. In another case a woman of forty had an 
arithmetic disability again caused by an emotional conflict which 
had come to be identified with arithmetic. These emotional identi- 
fications with an academic subject seem to be a real thing and should 
be recognized by the educator who handles cases of severe disability. 
It is not the writer’s belief that herein lies the open sesame to all 
disability cases but merely that the possibility must be kept open 
for consideration in cases where there is little or no reaction to the 
conventional treatment. 

There are many inadequacies in the case-study approach to read- 
ing disabilities which cause one to hesitate before placing great cre- 
dence in any single therapeutic approach. It has been amply demon- 
strated that the preponderant number of reading disabilities respond 
to a straight educational approach and involve little or no person- 
ality maladjustment. Much more study of the problem is necessary 
before definite conclusions can be drawn concerning the role played 
by personality as a causative factor, or even as an accompanying 
factor, in reading disability. 
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MAKING PUPIL ACTIVITIES SERVE 
CONSTRUCTIVE ENDS 


W. S. DAKIN 

State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 

* 

N atural scieace and the social studies are most useful in the 
elementary-scliool program when they are so organized and 
taught that children learn to interpret, and to participate in, the 
world in which they live. The results of pupil activity should be 
more than the acquisition of information. 

Teachers of an elementary-school unit, including Grades I to VI 
or VIII, must plan together in order to build consistently upon 
growth as it is achieved in varying quantities by pupils from year 
to year. The experience and guidance provided must depend on the 
available educational resources of the school and the community, 
with such extensions as local finance and administration will permit. 
The fields for profitable endeavor by children are discovered only by 
exploring their activities in home and community, their thoughts 
and reading in school and elsewhere. If these are found to be few 
and barren, the school must take the time and means necessary to 
provide, through visual education, radio, reading, trips, shop and 
laboratory experiences, the background that is lacking. On the pres- 
ent interests of their pupils, skilful teachers and supervisors can 
build new experiences that have an immediate tendency to promote 
the following objectives: 

I . Wide reading of books and periodicals on geography, history, biography, sci- 
ence, and industry 

2. Creative expression in art, language, number, and dramatics and in con- 
struction in wood, metal, clay, and textiles 
3- Attention, with interest, to local items bearing on living conditions, social 
customs, industrial and commercial activities 
4. The use of simple reasoning through recognition of: 
d) Contrasts and likenesses in quantity and quality 
b) Cause-and-efEect relations 
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5. The beginnings of constructive thinking through the making of: 

а) Simple inferences based on observations, readings, experiments, and per- 
sonal interviews 

б) Elementary hypotheses 

6. Creative imagination, beginning with such expressions as “If ,” “I 

wonder “What do yon suppose ?” 

7. Social consciousness, as noted in spontaneous expressions of: 

a) Sympathy with groups and individuals 

b) Behefs in the rights and duties of groups and individuals 

8. Acquisition of techniques for group organization through participation in 
thinking and planning with the class, through exercising leadership, through 
compliance with the wishes of others, and through co-operation 

9. Practice in group activity through sharing in: 

a) Planning the execution of a project 

b) Completing an enterprise 

c) Defending some point of view, way of living or working 
i) Group recreation 

Objectives such as these are not limited to any age, grade, or 
mental level. The teacher’s problem is to help all children partici- 
pate in suitable activities at their respective stages of development 
and capacity. The measure of success will be the observable growth 
of children in their ability to use these skills over periods long enough 
to provide adequate experience and practice. The activities outlined 
above are not intended to provide a “method” for “learning” geog- 
raphy, history, or science. These divisions of subject matter, as such, 
are of no significance to children. They are useful to adults in mak- 
ing categories of facts and concepts when it has become necessary 
to record them for future reference. Children must ultimately learn 
to use these classifications, but such use should follow and not pre- 
cede their own discoveries and conclusions. 

Obviously an educational program designed to promote the types 
of growth listed above must be organized into jobs, projects, and 
enterprises continuing over periods of days, perhaps weeks. Mere 
descriptions of things seen, done, and read about, with repetitious 
expositions in writing, have little permanent educational value. Pu- 
pils should be led to study areas of environment and periods of time 
suf&ciently broad to give opportunity for abundant practice in plan- 
ning, observing, comparing, inferring, evaluating, recording, and, 
at times, thoroughly memorizing group decisions and statements 
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deemed worthy. Thus, instead of exhaustive study of minute details 
of geography, history, and science, there should be teacher-guided 
pupil planning that will encourage children to search for informa- 
tion, organize their findings, and reflect on the data sufficiently to 
stimulate many forms of expression. 

A unit of work or a series of class periods, then, should be planned 
for its contemporary value — its relation to existing interests' — and 
for its promise in furthering for children the understanding of their 
environment. The activities that ensue in the study of a unit are 
not to be considered “devices” or subtle motives for learning; they 
are, in themselves, the essence of a learning process. The mental, 
emotional, and social development of the pupils must, if it comes 
at all, result from acts of doing, with all the intricate neural and mus- 
cular co-ordinations involved. The personal effect of an activity is 
made or lost in the doing of it. The mere saying or writing of some 
statements about the results of a study has value mainly as a record 
or as an exercise in English expression. It may even create distaste 
for the entire unit. However, some records of facts and quotations 
collected, of new relationships noted, and of generalizations made 
by a class are worthy of preservation in neatly prepared pamphlets. 

The evaluation of pupil activities becomes objective when some 
product or some concrete evidence of change in the pupil’s behavior 
is submitted. The keeping of records of an activity supplies useful 
evidence of organization, scope, and type of activity experienced by 
pupils. The ultimate measure of success, however, must be applied 
to the effect of the activity on the behavior of individual pupils. 
This effect can best be determined by those who know each child 
through careful observation over somewhat extended periods of 
time. Thus continuous case studies of pupil behavior are seen to be 
important. These, too frequently, never go beyond descriptions of 
characteristics. Case studies for evaluation should note the pupil’s 
reactions to experience and the changes in attitueds and interests, 
as well as knowledges and skills. The changes noted need not neces- 
sarily be the spectacular changes but rather those that indicate 
growth in intensity and quality of attitudes and interests. Evalua- 
tion based on such evidence will give teachers new and valuable 
clues for further guidance in the selection of appropriate activities 
and the part that each pupil should take in their development. 
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* 

TYPES OP CHANGES IN READERS 

I N RECENT years we have witnessed marked changes in the books 
offered as primary-grade readers. Outstanding among these 
changes are three definite trends: first, that toward extensive use of 
color and pictures; second, toward lessening of vocabulary burden; 
and, third, toward an increase in repetition of the basic vocabulary 
and toward greater integration among successive readers. If studied 
carefully, these trends may be crystallized and applied as criteria 
in the selection of primary-grade books. 

Use of color and ficiures . — The known preferences of children give 
ample support for the use of color and of colored pictures. Large, 
full-color pictures, particularly those in red, yellow, or blue, with a 
high degree of saturation and brightness, are preferred. However, 
the lavish use of such pictures is not always in keeping with the 
facts known regarding their purposes. Miller* has shown that just 
as adequate reading may occur without pictures as with them. This 
finding is somewhat disturbing, since in some recent books as much 
as a fourth to a half of the space is devoted to pictures. Mere num- 
ber, variety, or beauty of pictures is no justification for their use. 
They must be definitely related to the adjoining text. The pictures 
should have humor, action, and story-telling qualities. They should 
contain a few bold, central groups and should show little detail unless 
striking in nature. Pictures inserted merely for decorative purposes 
or to attract the eye of an adult purchaser are of little value to the 
beginning reader. It is apparent that the factors to be considered 
are the nature of the probable use of pictures and their color, size, 
extent of details, etc. 

Lessened vocabulary burden . — trend toward greater repetition 
and lessened vocabulary burden is present in all levels of recent pri- 

• William A. Miller, “Reading with and without Pictures,” Ekmeiitary School Jour- 
nal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 676-82. 
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mary-grade readers. The number of different words used in readers 
for each level is decreasing each year. For example, in the primers 
listed by Hockett,^ with publication dates before 1928, the average 
number of different words was 369. This vocabulary load rapidly de- 
creased, so that in 1930-31 the average primer had only 304 different 
words. By 1936-37 the number had dropped to 247. Thus the vo- 
cabulary burden of primers has been reduced by one- third; in other 
words, primers of recent copyright dates are only two-thirds as diffi- 
cult in this respect as those of a decade ago. The same trend can 
be seen in first readers, in which the decrease has been from an aver- 
age of 644 words in those published before 1926 to 462 words in 
those of 1936-37, a drop of 28 per cent in the number of different 
words.® 

This trend toward lessened vocabulary burden in readers for the 
first two years is summarized in Table i. Other vocabulary charac- 
teristics could be studied, but these give a fairly comprehensive esti- 
mate of a book’s difficulty. To aid in interpreting the table, we may 
define each of these characteristics. The total number of words is, 
of course, a measure of the length of the book. Adequate length is 
necessary to insure sufficient repetition of the basic vocabulary 
and distinguishes readers from picture-books. The number of 
different words is the most direct measure of a reader’s difficulty. It 
naturally follows that the greater this number, the more difficult the 
reading. When the number of different words is determined, the 
common practice is to count, as different words, all words except 
possessive and plural forms. 

Vocabulary repetition . — Mastery of the basic vocabulary can be 
secured only by frequent repetition. The extent of repetition can 
be found for any book by dividing the number of running words by 
the number of different words. This division reveals how many 
times the average word is repeated in the entire book. The average 
number of new words to a page is a supplementary measure of diffi- 
culty, which is dependent on the factors of length and the number 

' John. A. Hockett, The Vocabularies and Contents of Elementary School Readers. 
State of California Department of Education Bulletin No. 3. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1938. 

^ Jhid., p. 31. 
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of different words. Books which are rated poor in these factors 
(those that are too short or that introduce a large number of words) 
would also introduce an undesirably large number of new words to 
a page. A final yardstick is the percentage of words repeated six 
times or more each. No one knows exactly how many times a word 

TABLE 1 


Vocabulary CHAUACTERisxrcs of Average Primary- 
Grade Readers* 



Preprimers 

Primers 

First Headers 

Second Readers 

Total number of words: 

842 

574-1,054 

5,093 

4,315-5,600 

8,698 

7,158-9,679 

20,968 

,17,697-22,427 

Interquartile range 

Number of different words: 
Average . 

69 

55-95 

27s 

225-325 

565 

485-645 


Interquartile range 

921-1,149 

Number of times words are 
repeated; 

Average 

II 

18 

15 

13-18 


Interquartile range 

8-16 

15-22 

17-23 

Number of new words per 
page: 

Average 

1 

1.7 


3-2 

2. 6-4. 3 

4.2 

3 - 6 -S-i 

Interquartile range 

I . 4-2 . 0 

1.6-2. 7 

Percentage of words used six 
times each: 

66 

69 

56-82 

52 

46-65 



41-79 





* Tlia tabic is based on the data presented in the writer's articles, "Probleina in Primary Bock Se- 
lection,” Elementary English Retiew, XVIII (lanuary, February, April, and May, 1941), j-rsi 5 a- 59 i 
J 39 - 4 S- 175-81- 


must be repeated to insure mastery, for intelligence, vocabulary abil- 
ity, previous reading experience, and other factors influence the situ- 
ation. However, repetition of a word six times is probably close to 
the miniTTmm . Since Hockett and his workers made a count of the 
number of times each word was repeated in a large number of books, 
we have been able to use his data in establishing this standard. 

As is shown in Table 1, the average preprimer contains a total of 
842 words, composed of about 69 different words repeated, on the 
average, 1 1 times each. About one and one-half new words are intro- 
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duced on each page. Of all the different words, two-thirds are re- 
peated six or more times each. The same data are shown in the 
table for primers, first readers, and second readers. 

METHODS OT ACHIEVING INTEGRATION AND 
VOCABULARY REPETITION 

The trends toward greater repetition and integration are evi- 
denced in a number of ways. These trends may be used as yard- 
sticks for the selection of new readers if we study the characteristics 
of new books. Better integration, as well as greater repetition, is ac- 
complished by presenting parallel, interlocking, or duplicate readers; 
by using presentation and absorption units; and by using extensive 
supplementary reading materials and readers of between-grade diffi- 
culty. 

. Parallel readers. — Parallel or companion readers usually consist 
of a series of two or three readers of the same difficulty level and 
with highly similar vocabulary and content. There may be two read- 
ing series, which may be used independently but are primarily in- 
tended to complement each other, or merely two or three books of 
the same series and same reading level. The first of the companion 
books usually presents the major portion of the new vocabulary. 
The second book repeats most of the basic vocabulary and introduces 
a few new words. 

The Good-Companion Books are an example of an entire reading 
series written as companion books to the basal readers, The Work- 
Play Boohs. For example, the Good-Companion primer, and 
Dick, repeats almost 8o per cent of the vocabulary of the Work-Play 
primer, Peter and Peggy. A similar integration is achieved in The 
Children's Own Readers and The Children's Own Readers, Companion 
Series at the preprimer level. More recent examples of the use of 
parallel or duplicate readers within a single reading series are the 
two preprimers of The Alice and Jerry Books, Reading Foundation 
Series, the three preprimers and two books of each other level of 
Easy Growth in Reading, and the - three preprimers of the new Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series. 

By some publishers the concept of parallel readers has been car- 
ried much beyond the relatively simple provision of duplicate read- 
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ing books. Scott, Foresman and Company, for example, has grouped 
science, nature, and social-science textbooks around the JSlson Basic 
reading series. Each of these various textbooks has been constructed 
so as to parallel in vocabulary the corresponding reader of the same 
level. The Macmillan Company now offers a similar unified reading 
program based on the Work-Play readers. At each reading level a 
companion reader, a fanciful or literary reader, a social-science text- 
book, a science textbook, and a health textbook are provided. Each 
of these closely resembles the basal Work-Play reading books in vo- 
cabulary. Both the Elson Basic and Work-Play readers have recent- 
ly been revised, but in all probability the publishers will continue the 
practice of providing parallel books in other content fields. Macmil- 
lan Company has already offered the Democracy Readers — social- 
science readers which are integrated with The New Work-Play Books 
in vocabulary. 

Presentation and absorption units. — ^Another technique for achiev- 
ing repetition is the use of the so-called “presentation and absorp- 
tion units.” This naethod is best exemplified in The Alice and Jerry 
Books, Reading Foundation Series. The primer, Day In and Day 
Out, presents a total of 222 words. Seventy-eight of these are derived 
from the preceding preprimer vocabulary, and 144 are new words. 
In the initial presentation unit in Day In and Day Out, forty-two 
new words are introduced in the space of forty-two pages. In the 
absorption unit of twenty-two pages which follows immediately, 
only nine more new words are presented. It is apparent that the 
function of the presentation unit, as its name would imply, is to 
present the major portion of the new vocabulary. The absorption 
unit provides easy reading material which repeats the new vocabu- 
lary and is relatively free ^om vocabulary diflEiculties. This tech- 
nique of presenting new vocabulary is probably superior to the older 
method of introducing new words at a uniform rate throughout the 
entire book, first, because the alternation of presentation and ab- 
sorption units corresponds to the spurts and plateaus of the usual 
learning curve and, second, because the reading of easy material is 
an enjoyable and stimulating e3q)erience for children of all levels of 
reading abiGty. There is no better tonic for stimulating interest in 
a task than recognized success, and in The Alice and Jerry Books 
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this opportunity for easy success is offered by means of the absorp- 
tion units. The provision of supplementary reading materials within 
the covers of the basal book also has the advantage of economy of 
cost — an additional point in its favor when contrasted with the unit 
reading materials discussed later. 

Unit materials. — Unit reading materials are another method of 
providing for greater repetition and integration. Separate little book- 
lets are offered for supplementary reading after the completion of 
each unit in the basal reader. These booklets resemble the unit al- 
ready read in vocabulary, characters, and content. In the Unit-Ac- 
tivity readers, a series in which this technique was first given wide- 
spread application, unit readers are offered as supplementary mate- 
rial for each unit of the basal primer and first reader. Each unit- 
reader deals only with the topic presented in the basal textbooks; 
thus it expands the child’s knowledge and interests in this specific 
area and provides repetition of the basal vocabulary. A recent se- 
ries, The New Work-Play Boohs, also offers a group of twenty-three 
unit-readers keyed to the basal books of the primer to the third- 
grade level. 

The function of these unit reading materials is to provide further 
reading at an easy level on specific topics related to the center of in- 
terest. It is a common practice to relate a certain portion of the 
classroom activities to the materials presented in the basal reader. 
Trips, oral discussions, art and music work, rhythmics, model-build- 
ing, and similar activities are often organized around the theme pre- 
sented in the reader. When this method of integration is employed, 
additional reading materials which do not present vocabulary diffi- 
culties are sought. As utilized in the Work-Play and the Unit-Activ- 
ity readers, the unit reading materials supply this need. These ma- 
terials are also advantageous in that they enable children to secure 
the thrill of being able to read a “new book” or a book other than 
the basal reader. 

Between-grade readers. —Intermediate or between-grade books are 
of two tj^pes: those intended for supplementary use while the basal 
textbook is read and those intended for use between the successive 
books of the basal series. Examples of both types are found in the 
Reading Foundation Series. I Know a Story, of The Wonder-Story 
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Boohs, is composed of a vocabulary of 225 diSerent words, 72 per 
cent of which appear in the preprimer, primer, and first reader. The 
stories of this supplementary book are to be read after the comple- 
tion of the various units of the primer and the first reader. For ex- 
ample, "The Gingerbread Boy/' the first story in I Know a Story, 
may be read ^ter the first sixty-four pages of the primer. It would 
then introduce only thirteen new words in its twenty-one pages. Of 
course the stories may be read later with even less vocabulary diffi- 
culty. 

Down the River Rood, of The Alice and Jerry Boohs, is of the be- 
tween-grade type. It is intended for use between the first and the 
second readers as a means of developing reading readiness for the 
second reader. Its vocabulary repeats all the words of the preceding 
books which will be encountered in the second reader. As new vo- 
cabulary, it introduces only 73 words, 70 per cent of which are from 
the second-reader vocabulary. 

The Children's Own Readers, Companion Series, offer several books 
of between-grade difficulty. Each of these (there is a book between 
the primer and the first reader, between the first and the second 
readers, and between the second and the third readers) repeats about 
65 per cent of the vocabulary of the preceding book and introduces 
the child to about 20 per cent of the words of the next book. 

These intermediate or between-grade books serve several useful 
purposes. They provide for extensive repetition of the basal vocabu- 
lary; serve as supplementary, easy reading materials; facilitate the 
transition from one reader to the next; establish a readiness for the 
concepts and vocabulary offered in the new reader; and, when a 
summer vacation intervenes between grades and causes loss of read- 
ing skill, these books help the child to recover his former level of 
skill. 

SUMMARY 

This article has summarized several trends in recent primary- 
grade reading books and has suggested that these tendencies be used 
in appraising other textbooks when they are being considered for 
adoption. The use of color and of colored pictures should be evalu- 
ated in terms of children’s preferences and the probable utility of 
the illustrations. Readers must be of average or less-than-average 
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difficulty in vocabulary characteristics in order that they, the tools 
of reading, may not prove a barrier to the acquisition of reading skill. 
A reading series should provide for extensive repetition of the basal 
vocabulary and for integration of the reading materials, either 
through provision of parallel readers, unit reading materials, or 
books of between-grade difficulty; or through the use of some tech- 
nique of construction which accomplishes the same purpose, such as 
presentation and absorption units. 

Reading Textbook Series Mentioned 
Ginn and Company: 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers, 1936 
(new edition). 

Mary E. Pennell, The Children’s Own Readers, Companion Series, 1932. 
Macmillan Company: 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books, 1930. 

Arthur I. Gates, Franklin T. Baker, and Celeste Comegys Peardon, The Good- 
Companion Books, 1936, 1937, 1938. 

Arthur I. Gates, Miriam Blanton Huber, and Celeste Comegys Peardon, The 
New Work-Play Books, 1939. 

Prudence Cutright and W, W. Charters (editors), Democracy Readers, 1940, 
Row, Peterson and Company; 

Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, The Alice and Jerry Books, Reading Foun- 
dation Series, 1936. 

Miriam Blanton Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, and Mabel O’Donnell, The 
Wonder-Story Books, Reading Foundation Series, 1938. 

Scott, Foresman and Company; 

William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers, 1930, 1931, 
1934 - 

William S. Gray and Others, Curriculum Foundation Series, 1940. 

Silver Burdett Company: 

Nila Banton Smith, The Unit- Activity Reading Series, 1935. 

John C. Winston Company: 

Gertrude Hildreth, AUie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Henderson, and Alice Meighen, 
Easy Growth in Reading, 1940. 
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* 

D uring the past few years much of the literature on the teaching 
of arithmetic has emphasized the need for teaching ways of 
thinking about quantitative situations in contrast with the former 
emphasis on arithmetical operations. This change in emphasis is 
probably due to a number of factors, chief among which may be 
listed (i) the results of research in educational psychology and (2) 
a changing philosophy of instruction in arithmetic, which corre- 
sponds more closely with Dewey's philosophy of education.^ This 
change in the teaching of aritlunetic centers in the general ideas con- 
cerning mathematical structures— ideas on the growth of arithmetic 
as a system and on the desirability of arranging the teaching situa- 
tion so as to stimulate the thought-processes of the pupils. 

The emphasis on general ideas immediately raises new problems 
in instruction. One of these problems is to determine which of the 
general ideas permeating the entire structure of arithmetic shall be 
selected for teaching and how the ideas selected shall be woven more 
explicitly into the instructional program in the elementary school. 
A closely related problem is that of weeding out ideas which do not 
serve to unify the instruction in arithmetic — which, in fact, fre- 
quently tend to cause difficulty in mastering the systematic art of 
computation as well as the more essential elements of arithmetic. As 
illustrations of the latter undesirable items, such items as the follow- 
ing might be mentioned: (i) teaching that addition means “more”; 
(2) directing pupils to keep the right-hand column straight; (3) 
teaching that in multiplication the product is always larger than 
either the multiplier or the multiplicand. Many other examples 
could easily be enumerated by teachers of arithmetic who see and 
teach arithmetic as a systematic way of dealing with the quantita- 

^ John Dewey, How We Think, Boston: D, C, Heath & Co., 1933. 
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tive situations of life. This article will deal primarily with the gen- 
eral ideas which tend to unify the program in arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary school and in the junior high school. 

In discussing the problem of explanations of new processes, Wheat 
says : 

The trouble with new explanations for new processes is that the pupil is not 
encouraged to carry over from any one explanation or process any idea that 
may help him to understand the new process as he comes to it. The pupil is 
unable to see any connecting.link between the difierent explanations or between 
the different processes.^ 

That this statement makes a just criticism of instruction, not only 
in the elementary school, but also in the secondary school and the 
college, will be conceded by anyone familiar with mathematics pro- 
grams. Much of the instruction in mathematics has been of the 
mechanistic type in the sense that the pupil waits for the teacher to 
tell him how to work a particular problem, and then the next, and 
then the next. The mechanistic point of view would seem to offer 
no hope for the arithmetic of the future. A mechanistic arithmetic, 
or any other subject mechanistically conceived, leads nowhere — it 
is like a machine which must wait for someone with intelligence to 
direct its operations. To have arithmetic operate in life in a mean- 
ingful way involves thinking in terms of quantity. This type of 
thinking is possible only with iheaningful symbols and meaningful 
operations. Mechanisms beget mechanics only; but ideas, concepts, 
and generalizations lead to more ideas, concepts, and generaliza- 
tions, which lead on again into a never ending series. 

What, then, are some of these unifying ideas? In particular, what 
are some of the unifying ideas that arithmetic textbooks as well as 
teachers are beginning to emphasize? A review of the textbooks on 
the teaching of arithmetic reveals that the following are some of the 
many general ideas which are given places of importance: regroup- 
ing in addition; grouping by tens; positional notation; relations of 
operations; the relationship between decimal fractions, common frac- 
tions, and percentage; dependence; proof; approximations; and error 
in measurement. 

' Harry Grove "Wheat, The Psychology and Teaching oj Arithmetic, p. 146, Boston: 
D, C, Heath & Co,, 1937. 
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As a specific illustration of how a general idea can permeate the 
entire course of instruction in arithmetic, consider the following as- 
pect of arithmetic. Teachers almost invariably use the question 
mark when providing exercises of the following type: 3 -f- ? == 8; 
15 — ? = 9; 2X? = i2. Now consider replacing this question 
mark by the letter n representing, of course, the word “number” : 
3-j-w = 8;3X» = 24, etc. Some persons will undoubtedly say 
that the system of notation used is a minor detail. Not at all! Not 
only does the use of n give the pupil practice with a form employed 
in the seventh- and eighth-grade programs, but it affords founda- 
tional instruction in ideas and symbols which are of immense impor- 
tance in dealing with many types of problems. Furthermore, after 
the fundamental combinations have been taught, the question mark 
is obsolete; it is not used in this way in the later grades. It is waste- 
ful to teach a specialized use of the question mark which is seldom 
used in life or in school. The use of the letter n should be no more 
difficult than the question mark, for pupils at an early age are fa- 
miliar with the use of initials for names. 

How does this type of thinking help in Grades V, VI, and VII? 
Textbooks always consider the three cases of percentage, the three 
kinds of fraction problems, and the three kinds of decimal-fraction 
problems. Books on methods in arithmetic go into great detail about 
how to teach each case as it arises. Teachers know that teaching 
these three cases involves a great deal of labor and often a liberal 
percentage of failure in learning the distinction between the differ- 
ent kinds of problems. Of course, in reality there are only three kinds 
of problems (not nine) corresponding to the three cases in percent- 
age, which run throughout the work in fractions, decimals, and per- 
centage. If teachers would replace the question mark by a letter and 
teach the children to translate the language of the problem into 
terms of the letter n, they would not have to teach the three cases 
in percentage, or in fractions, or in decimal fractions, and much of 
the instruction in the upper grades would be simplified. A few ex- 
amples will probably clarify the point. 

In Grade II or III the teacher meets the following kind of prob- 
lem: “Johnny has 6(S and wishes to buy a ball which costs 151s. 
How much more money will he need?” The problem is really asking : 
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“6 plus what number is equal to 15?” A short way of writing this 
statement is; 6 -f w = 15. This approach supposes that the teacher 
has taught the form, 5 + « = 8, and similar forms before presenting 
the problem, just as she has previously taught the form, 5 + ? = g. 
If the pupil is taught that the problem is merely to translate the 
“word problem” into symbols with which he is already familiar, the 
teacher will be laying an important foundation for future work in 
arithmetic. This same procedure should be used in subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and possibly in division. This proposal does not advo- 
cate the elimination of automatic response to situations of this type. 
The form, 6 + n = 15, merely shows the correspondence between the 
“word problem” and the symbols previously used. 

Consider the type of problem which a pupil meets when studying 
fractions, particularly a problem corresponding to one of the cases 
in percentage : “Irene has 40^ and wants to buy candy costing 64)! a 
pound. What part of a pound of candy can she buy?” In teaching 
this problem by any method, the teacher will undoubtedly use the 
words; “40 is what part of 64?” When translated into symbols, this 
phrase becomes; 40 = n X 64. If we assume that, before working 
this problem, the pupil has had experience in this type of thinking 
(for example, that he has had 40 = » X 8), he knows that, when 
confronted with 40 = w X 64, all he has to do is to divide the prod- 
uct (40) by the known factor (64) to obtain the desired answer. The 
symbolic form is almost a direct translation of the problem. 

Other problems are even more direct translations. Take the prob- 
lem: “The school bought basketball suits which were quoted at $10 
each, but they saved I2 a suit by paying cash. The saving was what 
per cent of the original price?” The problem asks: “2 is what per 
cent of ip?” or, in symbols, 2 = » X 10. The pupil is again on fa- 
miliar ground and knows how to proceed, Of course it is assumed 
that the teacher has previously taught that percentages can be writ- 
ten as fractions or as decimals and that finding an answer in per- 
centage is the same as finding it in fractions or in decimal fractions. 

One could continue, without end, to enumerate problems illus- 
trating the advantage of teaching the pupil to translate sentences 
into symbolic form. By using this method, the teacher does not have 
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to teach, three cases of percentage or three kinds of problems in frac- 
tions. All the pupil needs is the ability to say in symbols what the 
problems originally said in words. Is it easier than teaching the 
“three cases”? As one teacher recently said, “Almost anything is 
easier than the three cases.” 

In summary, then, all problems of the type, “6 is what per cent 
of 10?” “6 is what part [fraction or decimal] of 10?” become: 

6 = n X 1.0. 

Problems of the type, “10% of what number is 50?” “ of what 
number is 50?” “.1 of what number is 50?” become: .1 X » = 50. 

Problems of the type, “What is 66% of 14?” “What is | of 14?” 
“What is .66 of 14?” become » = .66 X 14. The immediate applica- 
bility of this idea to interest problems involving base, rate, and 
percentage is obvious. Similarly, it may be used for areas of rec- 
tangles and triangles where the area and the base (altitude) are given 
and the altitude (base) is to be found. In fact any situation which 
may be represented by the formula Z = KXY [iC = constant] can 
be taught by the translation method. After a little thought one 
finds that there are surprisingly large numbers of situations in arith- 
metic which fall under the “three-kinds-of-problems” class. The re- 
lation between distance, rate, and time is another instance of the 
specific application of the formula Z ~ KXY. 

Briefly, the advantages of this approach over the “three kinds of 
problems” are (i) that a significant percentage of the problems in 
the upper grades can be included under this principle of translation 
into symbols, and thus the three cases in percentage and the “three 
kinds of problems” can be eliminated in all situations where three 
variables occur; (2) that, since it is a general principle permeating 
all mathematics, it sets the stage for a mode of thought of great 
value to the pupil in eighth- and ninth-grade work; (3) that the ad- 
vantages of symbolism are immediately apparent to the pupils, and 
junior high school teachers will not have to “sell” symbolism to 
them; (4) that the pupil learns how to simplify a complex situation 
by expressing in symbolic form the relationship involved in that 
situation. The teacher will have helped the pupil cross the first 
bridge in understanding mathematics as a language. 
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Is tlie approach educationally worth while? The answer will be in 
the affirmative if one believes with Judd that. “the psychology of the 
higher mental processes teaches that the end and goal of all educa- 
tion is the development of systems of ideas which can be carried 
over from the situations in which they were acquired to other situa- 
tions.”^ However, if one views arithmetic as a mechanism which 
needs to be learned for the sake of learning, the answer will be 
“No.” To those teachers who believe that education must ever deal 
with ideas and generalizations and that it must teach arithmetic as 
a language of quantity, the usefulness of the approach recommended 
here is immediately obvious. To those who hold to the mechanistic 
view of arithmetic, the justification for the use of sjnnbols is that a 
simpler teaching situation is obtained. 

' Charles Hubbard Judd, with the co-operation of Ernst R. -Breslich, J. M. McCal- 
lister, and Ralph W. Tyler, Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes, 
p. 201. New York; Macmillan Co., 1936. 
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T he references included in this bibliography were, with an ex- 
ception or two, published between July i, 1940, and June 30, 
1941. These publications discuss significant issues relating to the 
education of teachers in elementary and secondary schools and in 
higher institutions. Four criteria were used in selecting from the 
much larger number of references published those included in this 
list; (i) objective analyses and statistical accounts of important 
aspects of teacher education; (2) comprehensive reports in the form 
of bulletins, yearbooks, and reports of proceedings; (3) preliminary 
analyses of significant issues; and (4) materials which are reasonably 
accessible. 

706. Amesican Associatioh or Teachers Colleges. Twentieth Yearbook, 
194X. Oneonta, New York: Charles W. Hunt, Secretary (% State Nor- 
mal School), 1941. Pp, 172. 

Includes the proceedings of the Atlantic City meeting of the association, 
emphasizing such topics as “Changing Social Aims in tlie Education of Teach- 
ers,” progress of the teacher-education study, and “Twenty-five Years of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges.” 

707, Amerson, Vera Mignon. “Quantity or Quality in Future Commercial 
Teacher Education?” Eiucaiional Administration and Supervision, 
XXVI (December, 1940), 701-4. 

Discusses needed changes in policies and programs relating to the preparation 
of future teachers of commercial subjects. 

708. Anderson, Earl W., Leixh, John Douglas, and Sxrebel, Ealph E. 
(Editorial Committee). Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Place- 

^ See also Items 55 (Bosley) and 64 {Teacher Education in Oregon) in the February, 
i94r, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 466 (Carley) in the September, 
1941, number of the same journal; Item 202 (Fryklund) in the March, 1941, number of 
the School Review, Item 480 (Bailey) in the September, 1941, number, and Item 612 
(Klein and Others) in the December, 1941, number of the same journal 
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meni. Written by Thirty-five Members of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, Athens, Georgia; National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association, with the assistance of the Divi- 
sion on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Education (Mary B. Bondu- 
rant, secretary, % University of Georgia), 1941. Pp. xii-f-iS6. ■ 
Describes current practices throughout the country contributed by thirty- 
five members of the National Institutional Teacher Placement Association, 

709. Ault, J. W. “Selection as a Factor in Teacher-Education,” School and, 

Society, LII (October, 1940), 309'-i2. 

Compares grade-point averages and scholastic-aptitude deciles of graduates 
in teacher education and in liberal arts and concludes that there is no significant 
disparity between the two groups, 

710. Bedell, Ralph, and Poage, Mageine. “The Nebraska Speech Improve- 

ment Program for Prospective Teachers,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXVII (February, 1941), 152-56. 

Describes the nature of the program, diagnosis and incidence of defects, meth- 
od of instruction, and evaluation procedures. 

711. Best, Ernest M. “Trends in Teacher Education,” Journal of Health and 

Physical Education, XI (December, 1940), 587-88, 633-34. 

Discusses a series of trends in teacher education, with special reference to the 
fields of health and physical education. 

712. Bigelow, Karl W, “The Future of Teacher Education in America,” 

School and Society, LII (November g, 1940), 441-46. 

Prophesies greater emphasis on social understanding, a broader knowledge of 
child development, more attention to planned firsthand experience and its 
integration with the study of books and with class activities, increased intimacy 
between professors and prospective teachers, and greater participation by the 
student in planning liis own program. 

713. Boardman, Charles W. “An Experimental Approach to the Integration 

of Professional Courses at the University of Minnesota — A Progress Re- 
port,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (May, 1941), 672-78. 

Discusses the results of an experimental study of an integrated program of pro- 
fessional study. 

714. Bright, Harold. “Principles and Practices in Experimentation, Demon- 

stration, and Secondary-School Student-teaching,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XXVI (December, 1940), 641-57. 

Discusses the origiu of the Training School of the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege at Terre Haute and the present program of experimentation, observation, 
and practice teaching in that institution. 
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715. Brink, William G. “Internship as a Means of Vitalizing Teacher Prepa- 

ration," Educational Trends, IX (January-February, 1941), 13-17. 
Discusses the principles underlying, and the operation of, the plan developed 
by the School of Education, Northwestern University. 

716. Burnett, R. Will. “Opinions of Science Teachers and Their Implications 

for Teacher Education,” Teachers College Record, XLII (May, 1941), 
709-19. 

Summarizes results of a national survey of opinions of science teachers con- 
cerning science education and the teacher of science. 

717. Colson, Edna Meade. An Analysis of ike Specific References to Negroes 

in Selected Curricula for the Education of Teachers. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 822. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1940. Pp. x-1-178. 

Reports the results of an analysis of curriculums of thirty institutions that pre- 
pare wliite teachers and of eighteen that prepare Negro teachers to identify 
specific references to the Negro. 

718. The Commission on Teacher Education; A Brief Statement of Its Origin and 

Scope. Washington: Commission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 18. 

The first of two projected companion publications on the work of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education offered to the public as a report of progress. 

719. Cooper, Hermann. “New York’s Five-Year Program for Prospective 

Teachers in Secondary Schools,” Teacher-Education Journal, 11 (Sep- 
tember, 1940), 68-76, 

Reviews tlie policies which led “to the adoption of a five-year program of 
preparation for the certification of secondary-school teachers in New York 
State.” 

720. Cunningham, Harry Allen. Material Facilities Needed in the Training 

of Intermediate Grade Teachers in ScieiKe. Teachers College Contributions 
toEducation, No. 812. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1940. Pp. viii-l-162. 

Reports the results of analyses of curriculums and practices in twenty-five 
elementary schools and of procedures and policies in seventeen teachers’ col- 
leges, which were made to determine material facilities needed in the training 
of intermediate-grade teachers of science. 

721. Curriculum Committee op the School oe Education, Syracuse Uni- 

versity. A Functional Program of Teacher Education. Published on 
Recommendation of the Commission on Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. x-t-260. 

“Presents the philosophy, content, and methods of teacher training in use at 
Syracuse University and the unique organization designed to facilitate them.” 
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722. Davis, Feedeeick B. "The Measurement of Professional Information 

among Candidates for Teaching Positions,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXVII (February, 1941), 99-106. 

Describes briefly tire purpose and the scope of the examination sponsored by 
the National Committee on Teacher Examinations and presents the distribu- 
tion of scores for candidates taking the test in March, 1940. 

723. Day, Edmund E, “Educational Objectives and Teacher Education,” Edu- 

cational Record, XXII (January, 1941), 48-55* 

Discusses the advances in teacher education which “can be achieved only 
through greater clarification and fundamental reorganization of the expressed 
purposes of education.” 

724. Digest of Proceedings and Addresses, Michigan Conference on Teacher Edu- 

cation, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, August 18 to 24, 1040. Bulletin No. 2. 
Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Cooperative Teacher Education Study, 
1940. Pp. 44. 

Summarizes significant contentions of the Michigan Conference on Teacher 
Education, which was held as part of a three-year program, of the state to im- 
prove the preparation of teachers. 

725. Dugan, Willis E., and Weenn, C. Gilbert. “An Evaluation of a Guid- 

ance Induction Program in Teacher-training,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XXVII (January, 1941), 53“6i. 

Describes the methods used in an “individual type of orientation to the aims, 
services, and skills involved in a high-school guidance program" and the tech- 
niques employed in evaluating the effectiveness of these methods. 

726. Eliassen, R. H., and Anderson, Earl W. “Investigations of Teacher 

Supply and Demand Reported in 1939,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XIX (September 25, 1940), 374-78. 

Summarizes significant findings of a series of recent studies relating to teacher 
supply and demand. 

727. Eliassen, R. H., and Martin, Robert L. “Pretraining Selection of 

Teachers during 1937-1939,” Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion, XXVI (October, 1940), 481-92. 

Describes the chief contributions of forty-two articles and reports and sum- 
marizes findings under such headings as factors relating to teaching success, 
trends, and recommendations for further study. 

728. Engleman, F. E., and Matthews, J. C. Progress Report on Seven Teachers 

Colleges Participating in the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education. Pre- 
. pared for the American Association of Teachers Colleges and the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Washington: Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. 44, 
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Summarizes the findings of a committee, consisting of a president and a pro- 
fessor from state teachers^ colleges outside the co-operative study* who visited 
each of the seven co-operating institutions for tlrree days each. 

729. Evenden, E. S. “A Co-operative Program, in the Preservice Education of 

Teachers,” Teacher-Education Journal, 11 (September, 1940), 77-84. 

Reviews significant educational movements and changes that are important 
background elements in the present co-operative program in the pre-service 
education of teachers in Barnard College; Columbia College; and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

730. Feazier, Benjamin W . "Minimum Certification Requirements for Teach- 

ers,” School Life, XXVI (October, 1940), 27-29. 

Outlines certain minimum state teacher-certification requirements for begin- 
ning elementary-school, junior high school, and high-school teachers of aca- 
demic subjects. 

731. Frazier, Benjamin W. “Teacher Preparation,” School Life, XXVI (June, 

1941). 259-62. 

Discusses problems involved in the co-ordination and supervision of 1,196 
higher institutions which in 1939 were approved for teacher education. 

732. Gregg, Russell T. “Professional Graduate Education for Secondary- 

School Teachers,” School and Society, LIII (June 14, 1941), 745-SO' 
Questions the adequacy of typical graduate courses in education for experi- 
enced teachers and considers the characteristics of the workshop approach in 
meeting their needs. 

733. Higbie, E. C. “A Professional Curriculum in Teacher-Education," JcAooi 

and Society, LII (October $, r94o), 300-302. 

Advocates a three-year program for all teachers based on the completion of a 
junior-college program. 

734. Hill, George E. “Integration of Professional Courses in a Five-Year Pro- 

gram,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIV (May, 1941), 658-64. 

Discusses the plan for the professional education of teachers at the University 
of Pennsylvania, with special emphasis on the importance of integration. 

73$. Hoekje, John C. “A Freshman Orientation Program,” iVem 

Bulletin, XI (December, 1940), 27-31. (Kalamazoo, Michigan: West- 
ern State Teachers College.) 

Describes the policies, procedures, and methods employed in the orientation of 
students at Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

736. Hollis, Ernest V. “Problems in the Preparation of College and Univer- 
sity Teachers,” Bulletin of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, XXVII (April, 1941), 206-12. 
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Outlines the steps taken by the Commission on Teacher Education in studying 
the preparation of college and university teachers and describes training pro- 
cedures employed in different institutions. 

737. HousTOtr, V. M. “An Analysis of the Methodology and Content of Guid- 

ance Courses in Teachers Colleges,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXVII (February, 1941), 145-51- 

Summarizes information received from 148 institutions on the accredited list of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

738. Irwin, Forrest A. "Graduate Education in Institutions of Teacher Edu- 

cation,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (Decem- 
ber, 1940), 658-66. 

Discusses the nature of graduate work, admission requirements, and programs 
for different types of students in institutions that prepare teachers. 

739. The Laboratory School of the Indiana State Teachers College {Out-of -School 

Activities). Teachers College Journal, Vol. XII, No. 4. Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Indiana State Teachers College, 1941. Pp. 73-90. 

Describes various out-of -school activities carried on by the Laboratory School 
of the Indiana State Teachers College. 

740. Laeferty, H. M. “Teacher Education Moves Forward,” Educational Ad- 

ministration and Supervision, XXVI (November, 1940), 585-94. 

Points out the agencies that have attacked most vigorously the problems of 
teacher education during recent years and compares in detail past and present 
policies of teacher-education institutions as a frame of reference for additional 
constructive work. 

741. Lafrerty, H. M. “The Professional Education of Teachers,” Educational 

Administration and Supervision, XiXVII (March, 1941), 195-207. 
Discusses critically two current conceptions concerning the nature and the 
scope of professional education. 

742. Merrill, A. W. “How Can the CoUege and the School Co-operate in Edu- 

cating Teachers?" Educational Record, XXI (July, 1940), 359-68. 
Discusses basic considerations underlying the co-operation and the co-ordina- 
tion of various educational agencies in the training of teachers. 

743. Mitchell, Morris R. “Teacher Education through Useful Work,” Edu- 

cational Method, XX (October, 1940), 15-22. 

Emphasizes the value of a well-unified community program that furthers a 
specific plan as part of a teacher-education curriculum. 

744. Morgan, DeWittS., Works, GeorgeA.,Emens, JohnR.,Sieert,E.R., 

and Patterson, Allen DeWitt. “The Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers,” North Central Association Quarterly, XV (January, 
1941), 239-52. 
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A series of papers emphasizing (i) “The Relation of the High School to the 
Problem,” (2) “The Problem in Colleges of Liberal Arts,” (3) “Teacher Selec- 
tion Techniques and State Certification Procedures,” (4) “Co-operative 
Teacher Training,” and (s) “Implications of Newer School Practices.” 

745- N ORTH WAY, Ruth M. “Teacher Education — A Co-operative Enterprise,” 
Educatwnal AdwinishaUo-n and Supervision^ XXVH (March, 1941), 
221-25. 

Emphasizes the fact that teacher education is a continuous process and a co- 
operative project -which is shared by at least five agencies— the state, the 
teachers’ college, the local community, the specific school system, and the indi- 
vidual teacher. 

746. Personnel Committee. Student Personnel Work, Western Illinois State 

Teachers College Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 3. Macomb, Illinois: West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 1940. Pp. 54. 

Describes the program of precollege guidance, orientation, counseling, health 
service, and mental-hygiene services at Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

747. Reisner, Edward H. “The Integrated Course in the Foundations of Edu- 

cation at Teachers College, Columbia University,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXIV (May, 1941), 650-57. 

Describes a core curriculum for the professional education of teachers at the 
graduate level. 

748. Robinson, Elmo A. “The Seven State Colleges of California,” School and 

Society, LIII (May 24, 1941), 649-57. 

Discusses the various functions of sevexr institutions of California which were 
formerly called teachers’ colleges; also considers possible changes in the future 
of some of these institutions. 

749. Robinson, William McKinley. “Professional Education of Rural Teach- 

ers," Educational News Bulletin, XI (June, 1941), 99-106. (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan: Western State Teachers College.) 

Discusses the preprofessional and the professional education of rural teachers 
and the basis of difierentiation. 

750. Rowland, Albert Lindsay. “A Teachers College Should Be a Teachers 

College,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVIII (May, 1941), 328-33. 
Presents arguments against the tendency “to make all our teachers’ colleges 
institutions for general education with the vocational function no longer the 
single purpose of these institutions.” 

751. Scott, Cecil W. “Teacher Selection and Placement,” Review of Educa- 

tional Research, X (June, 1940), 199-203, 277. 

Summarizes the results of scientific studies published during 1937, 1938, and 
1939, concerning Issues such as teacher supply and demand; recruitment for 
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training and prediction of teaching success, preparation f f 

selection and placement, and teaching comhinations in high sch teacher 

752. Seibert, RxtssellH. “General Courses for Prpsh-m<», » 

State Tachet. CoUege.) "“>»8an' Westetn 

Discusses the urgent need for curricular reorganization t tn i? 

and outlines briefly six new courses which are beine Hpu^i r®s™an level 

at Western State Teachers CoUege, Kalamazoo, Michigan”^* experimentally 

753. Sharer, Hugh M., and Hagen, Waibemar. “Pprt!r,n,aaai t 1. 

vides Personnel Work Practice for Student-Teachers af MbZote”” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVI (Decemb 1 
691-96. ’ ^4 1) 

A progress report on the establishment and the first vear nt 
sormel Practice Laboratory for Student Teachers at TT>4' 

University of Minnesota, High School, 

754. Speague, H. A. A Decade of Progress in the Pre-bamfin^ j 

School Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Erf 

New York: Teachers CoUege, Columbia University ^p “o Vi^o 

Presents the results of a cotnparative study of practiU 2 d Uenl'in clr’ 
nculums for secondary-school teachers in fifty-five f-P.ar.-u^ j tt e , 
pencd .,.^38. ““ 

,5S. SKAOra, H. A. "Critique of FiwYo.r Ptos f 

of Secondary Schools, Teacher-Educahon Journal, II (September 1 940) 

Analyzes critically (r) New York State’s five-year nlan *1. 

secondary-school teachers and (2) the program of npp pr^arafion 0 
u 1. u -n j 11 1 i,- , 4,1 pre-service education of 

teachers at Barnard- CoUege; Columbia College; and Teachers PoUeve Poh™ 
bia University. nouege, coium- 

756. Sutton, Rachel S. The Education of Teachers for the m .. , rv 7 , 

r ^ • Aiu • TT ■ -A ^tementary Schools 

of Georgia. Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia Press 1041 Pd 

xii+ayS. ’ 

Presents an analysis of the soHo-economic status of Gpnrtn’o j £ 
function of the elementary schools of the state in the lisTii f e umque 

ontUnes an experimental program in the education of eCem^dlt 
ers in Georgia. ^ 

757. “Third Annual Institute on Professional Relations ’> i j r 7 r 

Education, XVIII (September, 1940}, 71-104. 

Presents papers by C. A. Ives and Edgar C. Higbie and various discussions 
by panel groups on “Education as a Profession," “Selectinn f j-j * t 
rn V n 7.' 77 itn •i.-Ti. c t 7 . of Candidates for 

Teacher Preparation,” “Responsibihty of Various Agencies for Making the 

Profession More Professional,” and “Types of Discrimination against tLcE 
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yj8, Annual Session of ilie National Association of Superusors of 

Student Teaching, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 2j and 24, ig4i. 
Normal, Illinois: J. W. Carrington, Secretary-Treasurer (% Illinois 
State Normal University), 1941. pp. 124. 

Includes the proceedings of the 1941 meeting of the association which was de- 
voted largely to discussions of “Internships in Teaching” and “The Expanding 
Concept of the Laboratory in Teacher Education.” 

759. Webb, L. W. “Professional Education for Experienced Teachers,” Mur 

cational Trends, IX (January-Febniary, 1941), 18--24. 

Emphasizes the importance of workshops in the professional education of in- 
service teachers. 

760. Whitnev, Alien S. “The First Chair of Education in an American Uni- 

versity,” School and Society, LIII {March i, 1941), 257-61. 

Traces developments in the University of Iowa and in the University of Michi- 
gan to determine which institution established the first chair in this country for 
the professional training of secondary-school teachers, 

761. Willing, Matthew H. “The Program in Education at the University of 

Wisconsin,” Journal of Educatmml Research, XXXIV (May, 1941), 

641-49- 

Describes an attempt to improve offerings for the professional education of 
teachers. 

762. Wilson, George D. “Should College Teachers Be Professionally 

Trained?” Journal of Higher Educaiion, XII (June, 1941), 296-300. 
Considers areas of training essential in the preparation of prospective college 
teachers. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Motion PicitJii.ES in the CuRElccLtM— Data from numerous carefully 
controlled investigations during the past two decades have established the 
potential values of the motion picture as a teaching tool. Practical experience 
has shown, however, that disappointing results often follow when the film is 
thmst upon teachers untrained in the use of this medium. Particularly timely, 
therefore, is the recently published series of “Motion Pictures in Education” of 
the American Council on Education,'^ Four of these publications report experi- 
mental use of motion pictures and treat three large aspects of film utilization: 
(i) contributions of films and methods of using films at various grade levels in 
representative types of curriculums, (2) values and methodology of motion-pic- 
ture production by pupils, and (3) some technical and mechanical considerations 
involved in school use of films. An additional brochure shows how twenty se- 
lected films may help pupils to understand the events leading up to the present 
war and the fall of France. Only the studies having the broadest implications 
for elementary-school practice will be reviewed here. 

The Tower Hill report, A School Uses Motion Pictures, describes the out- 
comes of the use of films by a private school whose pupils are drawn mainly from 
a relatively high economic stratum. The members of the Tower Hill faculty who 
participated in the experiment felt that films contributed markedly to the main 
objectives of the school: critical thinking, co-operation, appreciation, health, 
and skills. Film evaluation by both pupils and teachers occupied a prominent 
place in the study. For example, critical analyses of film presentations played 
an important part in attaining the “thinking” objective for the pupils, and the 
teacher evaluations assisted in relating specific lessons to broad school objec- 
tives. 

' Motion Pictures in. Education: No. 3, A School Uses Motion Pictures by the Stafi 
of Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, pp. viii-hii8, $1.00; No. 4, Film on War 
and American. Policy by Blake Cochran, pp. viii-l-64, $0.30; No. 3, Projecting Motion 
Pictures in the Classroom by Francis W. Noel, pp. viii-f 34, $0.50; No, 6, Motion Pictures 
in a Modern Curricuhm: A Report on the Use of Film in the Santa Barbara Schools by 
Reginald Bell, Leo F. Cain, Lillian A. Lamoreanx, and Others, pp. x-f 180, li.oo; No. 7, 
Students Make Motion Pictures; A Report on Film Production in the Denver Schools by 
Floyde E. Brooker and Eugene H. Herrington, pp. viii-f 142, 81.00. American Council 
on Education Studies, Series II, Vols. IV and V. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1940, 1941. 
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The Santa Barbara report, Motion Pictures in a Moderjt Curriculum, places 
film use in quite a diSerent context. In this case motion pictures were used by a 
school in which a core curriculum was being developed to suit the needs of a 
pupil personnel including many and diverse races, classes, abilities, and inter- 
ests. That the faculties of the Santa Barbara schools were convinced of the high 
value of motion pictures in meeting their unique curricular needs is apparent in 
every chapter of the report. A primary-grade teacher states that a particularly 
unresponsive group “came to life” when motivated by motion pictures. A fifth- 
grade class in which three-fourths of the pupils had reading difficulties used mo- 
tion pictures to furnish a common experiential background. The poor readers 
gained in understandings, participated more actively in class undertakings, and 
were stimulated to improve their reading, Films helped a mixed elementary- 
school group to gain a better understanding of foreign countries and peoples. 
Even mediocre films made sixth-grade children want to "do something” about 
safety and helped to improve and maintain their interest in school work general- 
ly. Throughout the report emphasis is given tlie many and varied activities that 
grew out of the use of films. 

The Santa Barbara and Tower Hill reports are particularly useful to teachers 
because they deal with film utilization in classroom situations which are made 
vivid to the reader by generous use of stenographic records of class procedures, 
specimens of pupil work, and anecdotal records. From such material the reader 
may arrive at his own generalizations regarding the kinds of things that can be 
accomplished through films and, at the same time, gain in understanding of 
promising techniques for using films. From the standpoint of pure research, the 
studies may be criticized for ascribing certain outcomes to films where direct 
causal relationships have not been proved to exist. However, at the present 
stage in the development of the motion picture as an educational medium, de- 
scriptions of successful film lessons may be considered as helpful as are highly 
analytical experimental studies. 

The many technical, mechanical, and architectural considerations that arise 
when a school undertakes the use of films in tlie classroom are dealt with in 
Projecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom, a separate report on Santa Bar- 
bara’s experience with motion pictures. Simple, nontechnical, and thoroughly 
practical are the answers given to such questions as how rooms can best be 
darkened, what points should be considered in selecting a sixteen-millimeter 
projector and its related equipment, who should operate the machine, and so on. 
One problem not adequately treated is the selection, procurement, and circula- 
tion of films. 

The series of studies of "Motion Pictures in Education” meets a most urgent 
need in the classroom utilization of films. Perhaps no other collection of mate- 
rials in the area furnishes so many innovative ideas in film-teaching technique or 
gives answers so simply and concisely to the questions that arise in evaluation, 
projection, and production of motion pictures. Emphasis is repeatedly given the 
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importance of critical evaluations of films in terms of their curricular implica- 
tions. This concept alone, if grasped fully by teachers, should effect tremendous 
improvement in the use of films. Each of these studies is worth reading and re- 
reading in its entirety. 

Abram W. Vander Meer 

University of Chicago 

SociALizAiiON OE THE INDIVIDUAL THROtTGH LEARNING. — Those who Write 
about educational psychology must orient themselves sooner or later to a 
trinity of notions. This trinity is expressed in the phrase: “Youth must learn the 
ways and values of the social order.” Some textbooks, grounded in the details of 
experimental psychology, speak only of the mental qualities of youth. Experi- 
mental psychology has devoted much of its study to such abstract concepts as 
perceiving, acting, learning, remembering, thinking, willing, emotion, and the 
self. Other textbooks, following a more empirical tradition, have leaned heavily 
on learning, with its natural twin of original nature. The learning may be of 
school subjects, or the facts may simply concern learning per se irrespective of 
the whats to be learned. The result is that, on the whole, most books on educa- 
tional psychology make a central point of reference out of the psychological 
properties of the pupil. These books stand, therefore, in contrast to educational 
sociology and to much that is now implied by the social sciences and by cultural 
contexts. Even though they may emphasize growth, the notion of growth with 
respect to a succession of developmental tasks in a society is a marginal rather 
than a central fact. 

Hartmann’ has evaded these forms of one-sidedness. He has written of all 
three members of the educational trinity. He has not looked from the indi- 
vidual with his psychological qualities to the school and to society. Neither has 
he looked from the school and from society to the growing and learning individ- 
ual. On the contrary, his net covers the whole situation of student-subject-mat- 
ter-teacher-social context. He has, in short, cut across the whole field as a Ge- 
stalt or topological psychology would require. The learner is viewed as a mem- 
ber of his social and cultural context so that specific learning situations, the so- 
cial purposes of education, and the adaptive resources of the learner belong, as 
they should, to a membered whole. Part I of the book outlines “the special 'sys- 
tem’ of thought and action which the rest of the volume seeks to document in 
greatey detail” (p. 4). The needs of the pupil (chapter i) are brought into dy- 
namic relation with the motives and value attitudes of the teacher (chapter ii). 
This comparison leads directly to a further picture of the growing person, drawn 
with the broadest of strokes (chapters iii and iv) . The final chapter of Part I sum- 
marizes the systematic position of the book through the medium of typical re- 
searches rather than of exhaustive definitions. 

‘ George W. Hartmann, Educational Psychology. New York: AmerLcan Book Co., 
1941. Pp. xvi-bssa. $2.75. 
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The theme of Part II is found in the question; “How can the human per- 
sonality be changed for the better?” (P. 141.) At first sight one might read be- 
hind the novel chapter headings, the older traditions of intelligence (chapter vi), 
motivation (chapter vii), emotion (chapter viii), reasoning (chapter ix), ef- 
ficiency in learning (chapter x), creativity (chapter xi), personality (chapter xii), 
and social behavior (chapter xiii). First sight, however, would be an illusion. 
There is nothing formal or traditional about the treatment of any of these 
topics. The author has not only described the topological point of view, but he 
has acted upon it in his own presentation. Intelligence, for example, being a 
normative concept, is placed within the concrete school and social contexts 
which hinder or promote its value for adjustive action. With a minimal amount 
of appeal to formal experimental data but with a clear conscience regarding 
them, Hartmann tries to justify the statement that “human intelligence is a 
product of certain conditions— some of these can be regulated by the school- 
room, some by the home, some by the political and economic structure of the 
nation and community, and some by the individual himself after he reaches an 
appropriate stage of maturity” (p. 194). 

The refrains of “social setting” and of "excellence in adjustment to life-situa- 
tions” run through all the chapters of Part 11 . Where the author fails to cite 
the direct experimental evidence, he draws on his common sense. He displays, 
however, an educated common sense, for he is intolerant of the traditions which 
have obscured the educable dimensions of such concepts as purpose, emotional 
behavior, and reasoning. He writes of these topics as he would have the teacher 
behave about them in the classroom. Teaching methods are not confined to the 
meticulous items of research but to the improvement of the child’s functional re- 
sources for adjusting himself to school life so that he may, later on, adjust him- 
self to social and cultural life. Adjustments through learning and reasoning, for 
example, cannot be viewed apart from a basic motivation toward happiness. 
Obviously, if these facets of human nature are continually viewed in their rela- 
tion to the concrete situations in which learning and growing occur, they will 
lead, through an expansion and alteration of interests, to effective personality 
and improved social behavior. 

Part HI treats of the adaptation of instruction to developmental levels. This 
part is not intended, however, as a psychology of the school subjects. The illus- 
trations drawn from reading, arithmetic, writing, social science, natural science, 
and all the rest do not constitute the materials of a teacher-training program at 
any level. On the contrary, they are used to illustrate the pervading theme of the 
hook as a whole, namely, its regard for each of the elements in the triune field 
called educational psychology. The material of each of these chapters, there- 
fore, could have been incorporated at the appropriate places in Part II. Since, 
however, each of them reviews briefly the kinds of developmental achievements 
to be expected according to age level, they naturally lead to the final chapter, 
which deals with certain aspects of adult citizenship. 
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Hartmann has written a good book. Even though it is not a textbook of 
educational psychology, he writes about the field in an easy and stimulating way. 
He has a likable flair fox concrete instances of practice and method. The teacher 
who can read between the lines will find the book full of suggestions. If it is to be 
called a "first” book, the word “first” ought to mean that, after having read the 
book and secured broad frames of reference, the student would then be prepared 
to tackle the more detailed data of educational psychology without getting lost 
among them. For the student who has already “had a course” in educational 
psychology, the present book offers a splendid exercise in organization. Whether 
he adheres to topological psychology or not, he will have acquired knowledge 
about the topography of educational psychology. 

Coleman R. Gribbith 

University of Illinois 

In Sotbort OB Sbecial Classes bor the Gibted. — ^The public schools of 
Cleveland since igai have been developing a program of special classes for chil- 
dren with intelligence quotients of 120 or over. These classes labor under the 
designation of “Major Work” classes; have as their objective an enriched cur- 
riculum rather than mere acceleration of the rate at which the pupils pass 
through school; and are committed to building up in the gifted, to a degree com- 
mensurate with the latter’s powers, desirable social attitudes, good habits, ade- 
quate understandings, good health, skill in self-expression, ability to do effective 
critical thinking, interest and facility in a wide range of worth-while activities, 
and a substantial mastery of the culturally basic skills and knowledge. The 
volume being reviewed^ is a report of a systematic effort to determine the degreeof 
success of the “Major Work” program — ^an effort unique among other such at- 
tempts described in the literature in that considerations other than those of 
academic achievement are put upon the balances. 

Sixty-five superior individuals, former pupils in the Cleveland schools who 
were without the special-class experience, are compared with two groups of 
sixty-five each who had such experience. The members of one of these latter 
groups attended “Major Work” classes one to three years, while those of the 
other attended four to twelve years. The author attempted rather detailed indi- 
vidual matching of control and experimental subjects with respect to sex, age, 
intelligence quotient, place of birth, and nationality or race. Since the 130 mem- 
bers of the experimental groups were drawn from a population of 263 former 
“Major Work” pupils who answered the questionnaire on which the study is 
based, matching was fairly successful. 

The data of the investigation are the responses made to a lengthy question- 
naire by individuals who, when enrolled in the Cleveland schools, had intelli- 

^ Merle R. Sumption, Three Hundred Gifted Children: A FoUow-ttp Study of the 
Results of Special Education of Superior Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York; 
World Book Co., 1941. Pp. xviii-|-*36. 
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gence quotients of over 120 and who were, at the time of the study, eighteen to 
thirty years old. Only 351 answered the questionnaire, a number somewhat less 
than a fourth of the total population eligible for investigation. Precisely what 
selective factors may have operated to yield the three matclied groups whose 
responses are reported, it is hard to say; but it seems likely that essentially the 
same factors would have been at work to select both the control and the experi- 
mental subjects. The reviewer, however, quite unfamiliar with the Cleveland 
situation, could easily overlook some important selective influences. The mem- 
bers of the “Major Work” population, for example, because of a better knowledge 
of the schools’ expectations for them, may have been relatively unwilling to co- 
operate in the study unless they believed that they had achieved in accordance 
with the expectations. 

The questionnaire used in the inquiry had, of course, most of the usual weak- 
nesses of instruments of this sort. However, the limitations of the questionnaire 
technique should color similarly, at least in most respects, the data from control 
and experimental subjects. It occurs to the reviewer, though, that some of the 
difierences between the findings for control and experimental groups may be 
attributable, as was previously mentioned, to a greater famfliarity on the part of 
the pupils of the “Major Work” classes with what was expected of them as adults 
and a consequent adjustment of reports in the direction of these expectations. 
Although probable errors are not given, the statistical summaries are thought to 
justify the following conclusions. When compared with the gifted individuals 
who attended the regular classes of the Cleveland public schools, those who had 
the special-class experience tended to excel in leadership, in altruistic behavior 
and interest, in the receipt of honorary awards, in frequency of attendance at 
college, in indulgence in self-expressive and creative activities, in critical think- 
ing, in range of participation in worth-while leisure-time activities, and in 
amount of nonfictional reading done. The human relationships of the experi- 
mental subjects seemed to be quite as praiseworthy, their command of the tool 
subjects quite as adequate, and their knowledge of basic cultural materials 
quite as broad as were those of the control subjects— contrary to what one might 
expect who listened to the arguments of the opponents of homogeneous group- 
ing. 

The 263 individuals who attended the special classes and who responded to 
the questionnaire expressed much appreciation of the chance that they had been 
given to work at their own tempo, of the experiences that their socialized classes 
had afforded, of the guidance in reading provided, of the opportunity and the 
encouragement to do creative work, of the breadth of interest stimulated, and of 
the discipline in independent thinking acquired. A fair number of boys, how- 
ever, believed that such enrichment of the curriculum as was represented by 
courses in French was of no great value to them. When asked for proposals for 
improving the “Major Work” program, many suggested the desirability of pro- 
curing teachers better trained for the task of instructing the gifted, of eliminat- 
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ing the isolation from the general school population which membership in the 
special classes entailed, of tempering any undue conceit which might result from 
the distinction of being selected for membership in the special classes, and of 
providing more adequate vocational guidance, as well as more realistic experi- 
ences in shouldering responsibility for the welfare of others. 

Sumption believes that this evidence justifies overwhelmingly the “Major 
Work” program and recommends that more, as weU as more prolonged, contact 
with it be provided the gifted. The author also accepts the suggestions offered by 
the respondents to the questionnaire with regard to areas in which the program 
could profitably be altered or supplemented. 

Helen L. Koch 

University of Chicago 


Art Education in Elementary Schools. — Since the revision of the cur- 
riculum for elementary' schools of Ontario, Canada, in 1937, there have been 
many requests from teachers for information regarding the newer types of work to 
he presented. Especially has this been true in the field of art — a subject which has 
been given sharply increased emphasis. To meet this demand, Joicey M. Horne 
has prepared a book' which presents a collection of technical information and 
suggested activities for elementary schools, both urban and rural, 

The nucleus of the material outlined in the book was collected by the teachers 
in training at the Toronto Normal School for their own benefit. The author has 
carefully organized the various contributions and greatly expanded the general 
scope of the work until a veritable encyclopedia of art activities has been com- 
piled. Hence the book contains valuable suggestions for all teachers of art and 
for all persons interested in the advancement of the subject in the schools. 

The book is divided into three parts : “General Information for the Teacher,” 
“A Variety of Activities,” and “Activities for Special Days.” 

The author clearly points out the purpose of the publication in the Intro- 
duction: 

For teachers in general, and overburdened rural teachers in particular, this book 
seeks to provide such rnaterials inexpensively and compactly. The suggestions and di- 
rections are simple and practical. Their purpose is not only to encourage, but to enable, 
the most hesitant teacher to make a start in a strange field with a minimum of wasted 
time and effort. .... 

While a discussion of methods of teaching art is not attempted, it is hoped that the 
suggestions will indicate that school art is something far more varied and interesting 
than the drawing of ellipses and strawberry boxes [p. iii]. 

The author’s assertion that art is more varied than the drawing of simple 
forms is borne out by the great number of art activities treated in the text. 

' Joicey M. Horne, The Art Class in Action: A Collection of Technical Information 
and Suggested Activities for Schools. Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. Pp. 136. 
$2.00. 
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These maybe summarized as follows: pictorial composition and design; color; 
perspective; figure-drawing; lettering; posters; murals; stained-glass windows; 
cartoons; homemade movies; finger painting; blueprinting; spatter work; sten- 
cils; stick prints; potato cuts; linoleum cuts; woodcuts and engravings; dry 
points; bookplates; silk-screen process; bookcraft; textile work; weaving; sewn 
pictures; batik; paper and toy construction; modeling; carving; papier midh6; 
puppets and puppet stages; costumes for children’s plays; stage sets; framing, 
mounting, and hanging of pictures; odds and ends; and activities for special 
days, including Thanksgiving, Hallowe’en, Remembrance (Armistice) Day, 
Christmas, St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, Arbor Day, Empire 
and Dominion days. 

The book is illustrated with three hundred pen-drawn diagrams and sketches. 
Its informational material is simply and clearly stated. The result is a well- 
prepared manual for teachers which should do much to establish a sound back- 
ground of art education in Canadian schools. 

William G. Whitfobd 

University of Chicago 

Psychological Tests and Testing Procedures. — During the past twenty- 
five years hundreds of instruments have been developed for measuring human 
abilities, traits, interests, and attitudes. Green’s book' is written as a textbook to 
present “a more comprehensive treatment of behavioral measurement tech- 
niques and procedures than is available in any single volume hitherto published” 
(p. viii). It is intended to serve the needs of three groups: those doing research 
work; those dealing with practical problems in industry and schools; students 
who are preparing for “medicine, journalism, education, industrial relations, 
social work, or applied psychology” (p. viii). 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with basic considerations in 
measurement; Part II with typical measuring instruments and their uses; and 
Part III with “Persistent Problems,” such as the effect of practice on test scores, 
measurement of growth and senescence, and absolute scaling. 

In Part I the author attempts to give students an understanding of the basic 
principles underlying the measurement of human behavior. After defining the 
terms “measurement” and “behavior,” the author proceeds to a general discus- 
sion of how scales and tests are developed as measuring instruments, of how they 
are applied to the study of behavior, and of the various types of appraisals which 
may be made. In this section on “Basic Considerations” is also included suf- 
ficient statistical material to enable the student to employ the elementary pro- 
cedures which might be encountered in the use and the interpretation of 
psychological-test results. The normal frequency distribution, ranks, per- 
centiles, quartiles, deciles, measures of central tendency, dispersion, methods of 

' Edward B. Green, Measurements of Human Behavior. New York: Odyssey Press, 
1941. Pp. xxii-l-778. $3.50. 
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weighting, measures of relationship, errors in applying correlation coefficients, 
the concepts of validity and reliability, and methods of constructing and evalu- 
ating test items are explained. 

One distinctive feature of the book is the discussion of the methods and the 
results of factorial analyses. No attempt is made to cover the mathematics of 
factorial solutions, but the treatment “covers the logic, which is very important 
in analytical thinking, and the results, which are significant in test constmetion 
and interpretation” (p. ix). 

In Part II, “Instruments and Results,” the author covers all the important 
types of tests, scales, and inventories in this country. No attempt has been made 
to list every test.' Beginning with tests to be applied in early childhood, his sur- 
vey covers measures of achievement, Bmet-type scales, group intelligence tests, 
performance tests, and mechanical and motor tests. In each case a brief history 
of the origin and the revisions of the test is given, its usefulness is discussed, its 
items are presented, and its validity is analyzed. Also listed are the instmments 
for measuring ability in the fine arts: design, literature, and music. The need 
for further research in the appraisals of attitudes and in interest scales is indi- 
cated, and the limitations as well as the practical results are evaluated. 

Part III, “Persistent Problems,” covers the dangers with which the would- 
be scientific examiner is beset, The significance of practice and forgetting and of 
growth and senescence, and the problem of the evaluation of judgments are 
stressed. Finally, measurements of native differences due to selective breeding 
and environment and special training are brought to the attention of the student 
in an unbiased, scientific manner. 

Measurements of Euman Behamor is a book which should cover a long-felt 
need. The author has achieved a prodigious feat in combining in one textbook 
the wealth of material which has been previously largely scattered in psychologi- 
cal and personnel journals. There are appended an excellent bibliography, a 
glossary, and a subject index, which make the book invaluable for reference pur- 
poses both for scientific research workers and for persons engaged in practical 
guidance and personnel work. 

As a textbook for a course in mental measurements or psychological tests, the 
book will probably prove to be too comprehensive. It is, in reality, two text- 
books condensed into one. Students in the second, third, or fourth year in col- 
lege cannot be expected to secure in one course (i) a comprehensive and thor- 
ough grasp of basic considerations underlying psychological measurements, in- 
cluding statistical methods and techniques; (2) a knowledge of the different 
types of instruments used in intelligence, educational, and vocational testing; 
(3) a familiarity with the interpretation of test results; and (4) an understanding 
of the persistent problems arising from the use of psychological tests. These 
should, and often do, constitute at least two separate courses, and in the re- 
viewer’s mind this procedure is better. A thorough course in statistics, as ap- 
plied to psychology and education, should precede a study of the instruments 
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themselves. It has been the reviewer’s experience that, when the two are com- 
bined into one course, the students usually secure only a superficial knowledge 

of each. From the point of view of teaching technique, it seems best to have two 

textbooks covering these fields. 

Andrew W. Brown 

Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 

Improving the Curriculum 

U NTIL about a decade and a half ago efforts to improve the cur- 
riculum were, for the most part, centralized in influential com- 
mittees, often organized on a national basis, or were carried on by 
experts in the various subject fields, whose work resulted most com- 
monly in the form of textbooks of one kind or another. For a number 
of reasons, this centralization of curriculum-making gave way to a 
strikingly different practice, namely, that of remaking the curricu- 
lum through the work of local curriculum committees. This move- 
ment to improve the work of the schools through local curriculum 
committees spread with great rapidity, and by the year 1930 it was 
a conservative system indeed that did not have one or more com- 
mittees attempting to improve the course of study. The results of 
this local activity have been both bad and good. Some of the cur- 
riculum committees had no special competence in their fi.eld, and 
their product compared poorly with that of committees chosen on 
a wider basis or with that of experts whose product was the result 
of years of careful study and experimentation. In some sections of 
the country the results of local action have produced almost chaotic 
conditions as far as any coherent curriculum is concerned. On the 
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other hand, the work of these local committees has often challenged 
traditional practices, and, through the very urge to do something 
new and particularly to break down formahty, the curriculum has 
often been enriched and certainly has been made more functional. 

The weakness of many of these curriculum revisions has consisted 
in a lack of coherence and sequence from grade to grade. Sponsored 
by groups who placed great emphasis on child development and 
growth, these revision programs have shown a notable gap between 
their theoretical emphasis on genetic development and their product 
of curriculum materials which failed to reflect the needs of growth 
in the sequential organization of content. Many excellent units, 
projects, and activities were organized, but these existed as dotted 
islands in a sea of less consequential miscellaneous materials. This 
unrelatedness of curriculum units was not entirely accidental. In 
fact some of the more enthusiastic proponents of a new curriculum 
have decried all attempts at organization and sequence on the 
ground that these smack of the older curriculums and, therefore, of 
formality. Now, after fifteen years of experience and a considerable 
amount of sober thinking, some of the better school systems are 
attacking the problem of consolidating the gains of local experimen- 
tation and are attempting to remake a coherent curriculum on some- 
thing other than the old subject-matter classifications. Several com- 
mendable examples of these efforts have come to the editor’s desk 
during recent weeks. 

Continuity as the basis of From Fort Smith, Arkansas, comes a 
Fort Smith’s curriculum two-hundred-page report entitledNP/aw 

for Growth in the Elementary School. This 
report represents the efforts of many members of the teaching staff 
under the leadership of Mr. Witt Blair, the curriculum director. 
Three needs guided the work of the curriculum committees; “(i) 
the desire among the various groups for some type of continuity 
from grade to grade, (2) the desire for a large area of content speci- 
fied for each level, (3) a plan for closer co-operation between those 
teachers who work with the same group of children in one grade.” 
The committee wished to formulate a curriculum organized on some 
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other basis than the customary subject-matter divisions. They took 
for their pattern the objectives stated by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators in its report on The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy. Using four major divi- 
sions, namely, the objectives of self-realization, of human relation- 
ship, of economic efficiency, and of civic responsibility, the commit- 
tee formulated a curriculum for each of the six elementary-school 
grade levels. While subject-matter boundaries were cut across to 
a considerable extent, there is, nevertheless, no vagueness in the ac- 
tivities recommended nor is there any dodging of the demands of 
sequence in a program which must extend through the entire ele- 
mentary-school period. The program is commendable in that it rec- 
ognizes the necessity of sequence and organization without returning 
to the formal subject-matter divisions which characterize the tradi- 
tional curriculum. 

Needs of young children From Minneapolis comes another curric- 
studied in Minneapolis ulum publication dealing with The Early 

Elementary School. This report again is 
the work of a production committee, which acknowledges the leader- 
, ship of Miss Prudence Cutright, assistant superintendent of schools 
in Minneapolis. The publication is, in no sense, a course of study. It 
is dominated by the concept of growth, and its purpose, as expressed 
by the committee, is “to help focus the attention of all school per- 
sons upon the child and the characteristics of his nature, in the hope 
that he may be given the opportunity to develop physically, men- 
tally, emotionally, and socially at his own rate and in a manner best 
suited to his individual needs.” The report deals with the needs of 
young children, the kinds of records most useful in studying child 
growth, the organization and administration of the school to promote 
child growth, home-school and environmental relationships which 
are conducive to development, and with the appraisal of the elemen- 
tary-school program. The bulletin contains a wealth of concrete ma- 
terials relating to children’s experiences and is well worth the study 
of supervisors and teachers of the early elementary-school grades. 
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Green Bay’s curriculum In Green Bay, Wisconsin, a group of 
revision in social studies ninety-two teachers, fourteen principals, 

and four supervisors of the elementary 
schools under the leadership of Alice Brady, director of elementary 
schools, and Ethel Speerschneider, chairman of the central commit- 
tee, has spent three years in co-operative efforts to rebuild and im- 
prove the social-studies curriculum. The results of their work are 
now presented in six mimeographed volumes, one for each of the 
grades. Here again is evidence that curriculum experimentation is 
maturing to the point where interest no longer centers on isolated 
units to be used in the various grades and where the schools have 
recognized the necessity of a sequential program which avoids du- 
plication from grade to grade and which recognizes the developing 
maturity of the child. The fact that this curriculum has appeared 
in mimeographed rather than printed form can be taken as evidence 
that the schools of Green Bay are still experimenting and that the 
present six volumes represent only a milestone in their efforts to 
make the social-studies program function in the experience of the 
children. 

Use of regional material A useful pamphlet for curriculum com- 
in social-science classes mittees has been prepared by H. C. 

Brearley and is made available for dis- 
tribution by the Commission on Resources and Education and the 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, as Field Study Num- 
ber 8 of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. This pamphlet, which deals with 
Southern Regional Materials in Social Science, contains four kinds 
of material. The first is a section of suggestions to teachers for the 
study of community and regional problems, in which lists of source 
materials are provided for fourteen topics in social science, such as 
conservation of natural resources, education, family spending, 
health, and public welfare and social security. A second section of 
the pamphlet gives a list of sources from which free and inexpensive 
materials for classroom use may be obtained. This information will 
be particularly helpful to teachers in schools where library facilities 
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are limited. The third section lists supplementary materials, such 
as audio-visual aids, maps, and charts, while Part IV is a selected 
bibliography of books and periodicals for libraries. The pamphlet 
will make possible an inexpensive enrichment of the source materials 
for the social studies. 

Practical material in the Although quite different in nature from 
field of the language arts the foregoing curriculum materials, the 

Twentieth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals is a mine of curriculum suggestions 
for teachers. Its scope is limited to the language arts in the elemen- 
tary school. Separate sections deal with oral language, written lan- 
guage, reading, handwriting, and spelling. These are followed by 
two more general chapters dealing with activities involving a variety 
of language arts and with general administrative and supervisory 
practices in the field of language arts. As in most yearbooks, the 
contributions are somewhat uneven in value, but there are many 
excellent sections which will help in enriching and vitalizing the 
school curriculum. The yearbook is pre-eminently a body of practi- 
cal material. It is written for teachers. 

Seven New Publications tor Supervisors 
AND Specialists in Reading 

A MONO the many articles and special studies in the field of reading 
which have appeared during recent months, seven publications 
stand out as being unusually significant and are deserving of special 
mention here. 

A bulletin on reading in The Ninth Research Bulletin of the Na- 
the intermediate grades tional Conference on Research in English 

is devoted to reading in the intermediate 
grades. This report was prepared by a co mm ittee under the chair- 
manship of Gertrude Whipple, of the Detroit public schools and 
Wayne University, and is published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. The purpose of the bulletin is “to describe a preventive pro- 
gram of intermediate-grade reading and, as far as space permits, to 
provide concrete suggestions concerning the teaching and the super- 
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vision of reading.” The proposals of the committee are continuously 
bulwarked by specific references to research findings. If the inter- 
mediate grades follow the broad program outlined here, the reading- 
readiness program of the junior high school level wiU be greatly fa- 
cilitated. The committee deserves credit for a thoroughly considered 
but concisely stated report. 

Individualization in the Trom the New York City schools comes 
schools of New York City a special bulletin, Individualization of In- 
struction. in Reading, prepared by the Di- 
vision of Instructional Research under the leadership of Miss May 
Lazar. In the year 1938 the Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
tistics of the New York City schools organized reading clinics in two 
elementary schools. Recognizing that it is impossible to transfer the 
equipment and processes of a clinic into a classroom, the bureau is 
now expanding the work of the clinic by a program of individualized 
instruction which has been organized with four experimental classes. 
The present bulletin is the first of a projected series to present to the 
teachers of reading the results of the clinical and classroom experi- 
ments. The bulletin first develops the background of individualized 
instruction, follows this by a detailed treatment of individualization 
as applied to the teaching of reading, and then deals with supervision 
and the role of guidance in the reading program. The report will be 
of particular interest to supervisors of reading in city school systems. 

A source of practical aids A monograph of practical suggestions 
for the teacher of reading for teaching reading in the elementary- 

school grades has just been prepared by 
Professor Roma Gans under the title Guiding Children’s Reading 
through Experiences {Yr&cticdl Suggestions for Teaching, No. 3, pub- 
lished by Teachers College, Columbia University). After an intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with the major goals in teaching reading, 
Professor Gans treats such important problems as guiding reading 
readiness, increasing depth and accuracy of comprehension, guid- 
ing the progress of slow learners, and evaluating progress in reading 
growth. The monograph is written for teachers and will be a practi- 
cal help to them. 
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A report on high-school From the State Department of Public In- 
reading and the library struction of Nebraska comes an elaborate 

Report of the Cominiiiee Studying Correc- 
tive Reading and Library Service. This publication, which is Bulletin 
Number 3 in the Nebraska High School Improvement Program, was 
prepared by numerous individuals, each of whom wrote sections of 
the material, under the chairmanship of Earle W. Wiltse, superin- 
tendent of schools at York, Nebraska. The main purpose of the re- 
port is to deal with reading problems and difficulties at the high- 
school level. The 175 pages of content provide exceptionally usable 
material. Part I of the report is a brief introduction pointing out the 
factors and conditions affecting success in high-school reading and 
the unique elements in reading at that level. Part II is a compre- 
hensive development of a desirable program of reading in high 
schools, covering both the developmental reading program and the 
functioning of the school library. Part III, which comprises the 
largest section of the report, deals with fundamental elements and 
approaches in the field of high-school reading. It contains a particu- 
larly helpful section on mastery of vocabulary. Since high-school 
teachers are, in general, much less familiar with the techniques of 
teaching reading than are teachers in the elementary grades, the 
committee has presented a large amount of concrete aid for high- 
school teachers. The report is an especially commendable effort to 
carry over the findings and techniques of research on the teaching of 
reading to the secondary-school level, where it has been customary 
to assume no responsibility for this subject. 

A handbook on the use of From the Educational Records Bureau, 
tests in teaching reading in co-operation with Science Research 

Associates, comes a very practical hand- 
book by Arthur E. Traxler on The Nature and Use of Reading Tests 
(Educational Records Bulletin No. 34). Dr. Traxler’s training and 
experience make him particularly competent to prepare a bulletin 
of this t3q)e. The bulletin gives first a descriptive list of twenty-four 
tests of reading classified according to level of education from the 
elementary school to the college. The annotations not only are de- 
scriptive of the tests but give some data regarding the purposes for 
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which they are usable. The place of publication and the price of 
each test are also given. Following this is a section dealing with the 
use of reading tests in diagnosis and remedial instruction. Here the 
writer deals with an analysis of the reading achievement of groups 
of individuals, the selection of pupils for special help in reading, the 
study and corrective teaching of individual pupils, and the appraisal 
of remedial instruction. The discussion of these items is made con- 
crete through the presentation and analysis of actual test scores for 
various classes and individual pupils. This treatment is followed by 
a list of some forty-five kinds of materials available for use in remedi- 
al, corrective, and developmental reading. Here again the source of 
publication or distribution and the price are given, and the aids are 
classified according to level of education for which they are intended. 
Dr. Traxler’s bulletin will enable teachers to save many hours of 
searching for suitable reading tests. It also makes possible a more 
discriminating selection of tests for particular purposes. 

Developing reading tests A publication of quite a different type 
for use in special fields from the foregoing is a booklet, Develop- 
ment of T ests in Special Fields of Reading, 
written by Hazel Pope Howland and L. L. Jarvie, of the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, and published by the Coopera- 
tive Study in General Education (6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois) . This bulletin reports the results of a number of years of 
experimentation in Rochester in dealing with the problems of read- 
ing at the post-high-school level. The bulletin deals with the devel- 
opment of tests for students in mechanical and construction depart- 
ments, for students of publishing and printing, for those concerned 
with photographic technology, and for students in the field of re- 
tailing . The bulletin will be of particular interest to teachers in tech- 
nical schools since the techniques used in developing tests in the 
four areas mentioned furnish a pattern for attempting a similar tjjpe 
of evaluation in other special fields. This work represents a pioneer- 
ing type of reading research. Elementary schools have for some time 
discussed the necessity of developing flexibility in reading, but there 
have been few examples carrying this concept of flexibility to prac- 
tical applications at the higher levels of education. 
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Suggestions on methods Professor Edgar Dale, of Ohio State Uni- 
of reading the newspaper versity, has been experimenting for sev- 
eral years with ways of producing teach- 
ing materials aimed toward developing more discriminating news- 
paper readers. He has now translated the results of his study into 
a very stimulating book entitled How To Read a Newspaper (pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company). The book is a fine ex- 
ample of an effective organization of materials of instruction. It is 
also a good concrete illustration of the possibility of developing flexi- 
bility in reading. By using the extremely varied content which a 
newspaper contains, at a time when intelligent reaction to the news 
is particularly important. Professor Dale’s work makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the teaching of reading. 

Individualization ot Instruction 

T he staff of the College of Education of the University of Min- 
nesota has inaugurated a series of bulletins designed to help 
teachers, principals, and superintendents adapt instruction to indi- 
vidual differences. The first four of these monographs have just 
come from the press. Dean W. E. Peik, the general editor of the 
series, comments on the new project as follows: 

The individualization of learning and of personal development is probably 
the most difficult single problem of instruction facing the teacher, the super- 
visor, and the administrator; it challenges them every hour of the day and at all 
levels. Because so many variables are involved, no single formula, plan, or 
panacea has yet been evolved that can offer an acceptable solution. 

What should be done in any classroom must depend on. the health, nutrition, 
and growth of individual pupils; the range of their mental ages and intelligence 
quotients; the diversity in their previous educational experiences; the kind of 
homes they come from; and the impressive differences in their interests, atti- 
tudes, and motivations. Of almost equal importance are the preparation, per- 
sonal traits, and experience of the teachers; the adequacy of school and class- 
room equipment, supplies, and instructional materials; the policies of the local 
educational leadership; the reactions of parents; and the traditions of the com- 
munity. These are but a few of the variables that make unique each grade, each 
class, and each child, and render futile any reliance upon one or two overworked 
plans for meeting these differences. 

Education in our democracy is irrevocably committed to the ideal that every 
child is entitled to his optimum development. This cannot be accomplished 
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through inflexible grouping, uniform standards for all, mass instruction, routine 
teaching, emphasis on content and sheer memory, or regimes of penalties and 
disappointnrents for the slow learners and the easy path of mediocre perform- 
ance for the most capable pupils. An adequate solution can only be achieved 
through the professional artistry of the teacher, who grows through continued 
self-education, through the trial and error of patient experience, and through 
critical educational thinking and experimentation. Individualization of instruc- 
tion then becomes a continuing process of resourceful everyday adjustments 
based on clear objectives, comprehensive insights, and principles rather than 
specifics of method. 

Number One of the series, written by the late Josephine C. Foster 
and entitled The Children in Our Schools, gives a broad considera- 
tion to the physical, intellectual, educational, emotional, and social 
factors which affect the adjustment and achievements of school chil- 
dren. Bulletin Number Two, written by Professor Walter W. Cook, 
deals with Grouping and Promotion in the Elementary School. The 
main problem treated in the bulletin is how to reduce variability of 
elementary-school classes by means of grouping, by promotion prac- 
tices, and by effective teaching. Superintendents and principals will 
find Bulletins One and Two of particular help to them. Bulletin 
Number Three, prepared by the staff of the University Elementary 
Demonstration School, describes eleven teaching units for the ele- 
mentary-school grades. Each unit is described in terms of its gen- 
eral setting, the initial planning involved, the development of the 
unit, outcomes, selected references, and lists of useful supplementary 
material. This bulletin is primarily for teachers and is sufficiently 
concrete to be of great practical value to them. The fourth volume 
in the series, Adapting Instruction in Arithmetic to Individual Dif cr- 
emes, has been preparM by Leo J. Brueckner. Professor Brueckner 
first reviews the nature and the extent of individual differences and 
then describes a number of curriculum adjustments to deal with 
them. The latter part of the bulletin contains concrete material re- 
lating to teaching aids and adjustments for teachers. These four 
bulletins are to be followed by others dealing with problems of indi- 
vidualization of instruction. 

Relating to the same general field of individualization is another 
bulletin concerned with T caching the Slow Learner, prepared by Pro- ■ 
fessor W. B. Featherstone, of Teachers College, ColumbiaUniversity, 
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and published as the first of that institution’s series of “Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching,” Professor Featherstone gives a general 
overview of the problem ranging from methods of identifying the 
slow learner to methods of teaching the fundamental processes and 
methods of helping the slow learner with his personal problems. 

The foregoing bulletins are useful additions to the literature on 
individualization. They are based on the assumption that individ- 
ualization is a desirable mode of educating children. Certainly no 
one would deny that only by such individualized teaching can many 
problems of education be met adequately. On the other hand, there 
is need for a careful balancing of the values of an individualized pro- 
gram as contrasted with a socialized-group program. Children are 
more alike than they are different, yet the differences that do exist 
undoubtedly warrant very careful attention to the values of individ- 
ualization. However, individualized instruction can become uneco- 
nomical of time, and it has certain limitations in respect to the de- 
velopment of some social values. Schools need some well-thought- 
out policy as to the place of individual and group instruction. There 
has been a gross imbalance in the direction of group instruction. 
Present emphasis on individualization seems entirely justifiable, but 
some directed overview is needed to preserve the effectiveness of in- 
dividualization — an admittedly good procedure. 

Rural Education 

T he United States Office of Education has made the following 
estimates for the school year 1941-42 : number of elementary- 
school pupils, 20,707,000; number enrolled in one-teacher schools, 
2,520,000; number of one-teacher schools, 115,000. From these data 
it appears that approximately one child out of every eight is enrolled 
in a rural one-teacher school. School people are often slow in recog- 
nizing the problems of rural education. A resolution presented to 
the general meeting of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation, 
urging the association to sponsor a modified course of studies for 
rural schools, is as pertinent to education in the United States as in 
Canada. In commenting on this resolution, Mr. Wesley Black, writ- 
ing in the B.C. Teacher, says: 
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It has been too often assumed that the methods, materials, and “machinery” 
must be the same for the rural as for the urban schools, and that only the pur- 
poses might be difierent. The assumption that a small rural school should be 
set up and operated as a small edition of a large urban school results in'a rather 
barren educational program for the rural school. 

We feel that the problems of education for rural areas must begin with funda- 
mental educational purposes and an understanding of the situation in which they 
are to be achieved, and then focus attention on the adaptation or development 
of methods, techniques, and materials designed eiSciently to achieve them. Such 
a procedure would naturally include an interpretation of educational philosophy 
in terms of the rural school. 

It is felt that rural children must be educated in terms of their individual 
interests, abilities, and needs, and to solve the life-problems which they are or 
will be facing. 

It is most necessary that the basic objectives of education be interpreted in 
terms of [the] learner’s rural environment if they are to be efiectively realized 
through the educational program. The most important needs of a child can 
only be discovered through an understanding of his community, its people, its 
organization, its natural environment, and its attitudes. 

Mr. Black then points out eight distinctive features of rural 
schools which affect their problems and procedures : 

1. Personal relationships are strong in the rural community. 

2. Farming is the chief occupation. 

3. Cultural opportunities of the raral community vary: 

a) Country people have their own arts and crafts. 

b) Music is vital to the rural community. 

c) Books are not easily available. 

4. Rural facilities for health are inadequate. 

5. Common characteristics of rural children are shyness and linguistic under- 
development. 

6. Inadequacies of poor home environment. 

7. There is a wide age range in the rural school. 

8. Many numbers of rural children are undernourished. 

Rural teachers who recognize the importance of developing a suit- 
able program for their pupils will be interested in a recent bulletin 
published by the Bureau of School Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky, which is entitled A Work-Conference for Rural Teachers and 
was prepared by Leonard E. Meece and Maurice F. Seay. The bulle- 
tin describes the outcomes of a summer conference held for rural 
teachers and, in addition, contains a wealth of concrete material for 
improving the work of rural schools. For example, ten pages are 
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given to detailed instructions on how to make a community survey. 
Suggested forms for gathering data are included. This type of proj- 
ect will be both interesting to the pupils who participate in it and 
valuable to the community in which such a survey is made. The 
bulletin also contains excellent concrete material on gardens and 
their relation to diet, the beautification of home and school, and 
food-producing farm animals. For each of the latter three projects 
a definite plan of work for elementary schools is presented. The bul- 
letin will help to realize some of the objectives discussed by Mr. 
Black. 

The periodical Illinois Education for October, 1941, contains an 
article by Assistant State Superintendent E. S. Simmonds on “Pupil 
Transportation and School Reorganization,” in which the new Illi- 
nois law relating to pupil transportation is quoted. This law pro- 
vides that after July i, 1943, elementary schools having an av- 
erage daily attendance of fewer than seven pupils must close and 
transport their pupils to other schools, or they will receive no state 
aid — neither general apportionment nor special aid. The legislature 
was not willing to continue allotting state funds to help school dis- 
tricts support small, uneconomical school-attendance units. In this 
article Mr. Simmonds quotes a passage from Louis W. Rapeer’s book 
The Consolidated Rural School to the effect that in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, “in 1874 a school with less than a dozen children was 
closed and the pupils carried to another one-teacher school, the 
union making a school not too large for one teacher. The district 
abandoning its school, after paying tuition and transportation ex- 
penses, found that its outlay was less than the amount which would 
have been required to maintain the old school.” It is interesting to 
note that not until sixty-five years later did the legislature of the 
state of Illinois become convinced of the value of this seemingly 
sensible action of the Quincy, Massachusetts, schools. 

The American Council on Education 

O NE of the most infiuential professional groups in education dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century has been the American Coun- 
cil on Education. While the Council’s activities have been familiar 
to the leaders in the profession and to advanced students, the rank 
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and file of school people have known little about the nature of this 
organization. The name has been encountered with greater fre- 
quency during recent years as a result, in particular, of some of its 
better-known sub-projects, such, for example, as the work of the 
American Youth Commission and the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. A report on The History and Activities of the American Coun- 
cil on Education., ig4X--42) sets forth in some detail the story of its 
founding and the scope of its present activities. 

The American Council on Education is a council of national educational 
associations; organizations having related interests; approved universities, col- 
leges, technological schools, and private secondary schools; state departments of 
education; and city school systems. It is a center of co-operation and co- 
ordination whose iufinence has been apparent in the shaping of American educa- 
tional policies as well as in the formulation of American educational practices 
during the past twenty-three years. 

Since its establishment in iqi8, the Council has reflected the peculiar genius 
of the American educational system, a system without national control, com- 
prising a vast number of autonomous units working together for the establish- 
ment and improvement of educational standards. The Council devotes itself to 
scientific inquiry, to the provision of means for consultation, and to the stimula- 
tion of eKperiraental activities by institutions and groups of institutions. 
Through conferences and investigations it seeks to clarify educational issues of 
national significance, to define problems, and to enlist appropriate agencies for 
their solution. As a result of tlie exchange of opinion and the discovery of facts 
it fosters agreements designed to improve educational practice. Thus the Coun- 
cil acts as a mobilizing force for the energies of the American educational system. 

The operating budget for the Council for the year 1941-42 is 
$97,500, and additional grants for special projects during this year 
total approximately $770,000. Through its grants for special proj- 
ects, the Council exerts a wide influence on education. It has served 
as a central directing agency or strategy group for many of the 
larger movements in education. The size of the subsidies for some 
of its projects has caused frequent queries as to what are desirable 
methods of carrying on such projects as the American Council has 
fostered. In view of the increased interest in such questions, the 
present publication of the American Council will be useful in inform- 
ing the profession in greater detail as to the activities of the Council. 

G. T. Buswell 
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The University or Chicago Dinner 

T he University of Chicago Dinner will be held at 6:30 P.M., on 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942, in the Italian Room of the 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, California. All alumni and former 
students are cordially invited. It will assist the committee in charge 
of the arrangements if persons who plan to attend will secure their 
tickets in advance. The tickets are two dollars and may be obtained 
from Professor Robert C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 

Who’s Who for January 

Writer of the news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by G. T. Buswell, professor of 
in the current number educational psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. William H. Johnson, 
superintendent of the public schools of Chicago, Illinois, describes 
the pre-reading program used in Chicago schools and presents data 
to indicate the success of the pupils who have been trained by this 
plan. Stanley I. Thompson, vice-principal of the Renton Junior- 
Senior High School at Renton, Washington, presents a detailed ac- 
count of a course in which spelling and handwriting have been inte- 
grated, with resultant saving in time and in the energy of pupils and 
teacher and with no loss in achievement. Herman G. Richey, as- 
sistant professor of education at the University of Chicago, pre- 
sents figures on school enrolments during the decade 1860-70 and 
indicates the influence of the war between the states on school at- 
tendance in the North and the South. Vernon G. Carter, director 
of conservation education in the public schools of Zanesville, Ohio, 
describes an attempt to determine what the content of conservation 
education should be at various grade levels in the elementary school. 
D. Banks Wilburn, assistant superintendent of the Berkeley Coun- 
ty Public Schools, Martinsburg, West Virginia, suggests for Grade I 
a method of arithmetic instruction which enables pupils to grasp 
fuhdamental ideas and to learn simple arithmetic facts by their own 
efforts. William C. Reavis, professor of education, and Nelson B. 
Henry, associate professor of education, both at the University of 
Chicago, present the first half of a list of selected references on pub- 
lic-school administration. 
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in the current number 


Delia E. Kibbe, elementary-school su- 
pervisor in the State Department of 
-n . Instruction at Madison, Wiscon 

sm Hazel DAYrs,_ assistant director of research of the NatiZl 
Education Association at Washington, D.C. V L Eeggs simp • 
indent of the public schools at Elmhurst, lUinofs TCrB 
Weat,*.. teaEher .n the Laboratory Schools at the uSveX rf 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHICAGO PROGRAM 
TO AID PUPILS LACKING READING 
READINESS 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Public Scbools, Chicago, Illinois 

* 

T he school which would make a sincere effort to provide equality 
of opportunity for its pupils should give special attention to 
those entering first-grade pupils who are found to be lacking in the 
normal readiness to learn to read which is essential to successful 
reading experiences. To this end a program was instituted in the 
Chicago public schools in the autumn of 1939* which was designed 
to focus the attention of principals and teachers, as well as parents, 
on this problem. Principals were requested to make a careful study 
of individual cases in their respective schools and to accept as a 
personal obligation the study of pupils entering Grade I. A special 
curriculum of activities was set up, and children not ready to read 
were provided with meaningful experiences designed not only to 
furnish vocabulary recognition and the development of other mental 
abilities but to stimulate confidence in children who tend to be shy 
and reticent. 

At this writing the program has been in operation for four semes- 
ters, and it has evoked the enthusiastic interest of parents and 
teachers alike. In addition to the usual Grade I B (first semester) 
and Grade I A (second semester), a new grade designation, Grade 
I C, was set up to indicate pupils found by standardized tests and 
teacher observation to be not ready to read. 

Children entering Grade I are given the Kuhlmann-Anderson In- 
telligence Test and the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, or 
similar tests. During the first few weeks of school, under this plan, 
all entering children are carefully observed for evidence of physical, 
emotional, social, or language immaturity. They are divided into 

'William H. Johnson, “The Pre-reading Program of the Chicago Public Schools,” 
Elementary School Journal, XL (September, 1939 ), 37-44" 
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four groups: those definitely ready to read, those probably ready, 
those probably not ready, and those definitely not ready. The two 
latter groups are given the grade designation I C and are handled 
under a special technique. The parents in each case are consulted, 
and a co-operative bond of understanding is set up between the 
parents and the school. This procedure has generally evoked co- 
operation on the part of the parents, who are often able to contribute 
valuable data pertaining to the pupil’s early personal history. How- 
ever, since children from underprivileged homes and from broken 
homes are more frequently found to be influenced by factors which 
contribute to a lack of readiness, parental co-operation in such cases 
is often less available. 

REASONS FOR UNREADINESS 

Possibly the most common reason for the lack of maturity found 
in I C children lies in the physical or medical history of the child. 
Case histories indicate that records of contagious diseases, under- 
nourishment, and physical defects affecting sight, hearing, and 
glandular development offer some explanation for the lack of readi- 
ness. Children who have had the advantage of nourishing food and 
orderly care with a record of minimum illness make up the great 
majority of those of average or superior attainments. 

A most common reason for lack of reading readiness as reported 
by principals is found in schools located in communities receiving 
beginners from homes in which foreign languages are regularly 
spoken. If such children have not been able to attend kindergarten 
or have been in kindergarten for only a short tirrie, they are at a dis- 
advantage in taking the standardized tests, and they tend to be shy 
and backward and to display a lack of self-confidence in association 
with other children who have had the advantage of English-speaking 
homes. However, it may also be said that, once this type of child 
acquires a working vocabulary, his progress is often very rapid and 
those having normal mental ability, or better, usually are able to 
overtake their classmates who go directly into Grade I B. 

Another cause of immaturity in beginners is found in home con- 
ditions where there is an unnatural factor, such as the death of the 
mother, separation of parents, or extreme poverty and similar dis- 
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tress. In such cases the difficulty seems to lie in the limited experi- 
ences which have been made available to the children as well as in 
the severity of emotional difl&culties. These children must be given 
every aid in acquiring normal relations with their associates at school 
and must have wholesome and effective stimulation in making 
friends and gaining thereby new interests and new outlooks. It is 
this differentiation in background which presents such obvious 
differences in beginning pupils. There is apparently no direct and 
definite remedy for this as yet unsolved problem in the American 
community. The public school must make every effort to give 
special attention and aid to tliese puzzled beginners. 

Another group of children which comes in for special early atten- 
tion in the I C class includes those of low mental ability. It is ad- 
vantageous for such children to be identified early so that they may 
have the individual attention of the teacher in preventing the build- 
ing-up of a failure complex and other limitations which repeated 
failure experiences in the primary grades tend to establish. The 
technique used is designed to enrich the experiential background of 
these children as well as to provide a program of learning w'ithin the 
range of their individual abilities. They must be provided with 
satisfactions arising from successful work. Such children are grouped 
in Grade I C for at least one semester and are moved along on the 
basis, to some extent, of their social age and physical development. 

Defects of sight and hearing are determined early, for they play 
an important part in producing lack of readiness to read. In many 
cases these defects accompany other factors, the combination tend- 
ing to produce immaturity and to accentuate the difficulty. 

SOME RESULTS OE THE PROGRAM 

The effect of this program is operating to reduce the traditional 
failure peak at the end of the third year. Children who have had an 
opportunity for success in the first year of school approach their 
second and third years with confidence that they will be able to 
succeed and keep pace with their associates. 

One principal reports progress thus: 

A more scientific approach to beginning reading was made this semester. 
The I B group was given the Metropolitan Reading Readiness and Kuhlmann- 
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Anderson tests. The children -who had attended kindergarten -were found to 
rank higher on the Metropolitan test. 

Of the entire group, about twenty children were considered not ready for 
reading, when the mental age of 6,o years was considered. The norms provided 
by the Bureau of Child Study were used in making these selections. 

The final selection, considering all factors including the teachers’ judgment, 
consisted of five children. These children were given pre-reading activities and 
are now, in the opinion of the teacher, ready to read. 

TABLE 1 


CLASSrHCATION OF PUPILS ENTERING GRADE I IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
IN Fomi Semesters and Progress of Those 
Lacking in Reading Readiness 



Date or Enmance 

September 

1939 

February 

3 p 40 

September 

X 949 

February 

1041 

Number of pupils entering Grade I. . . 

21,326 

14,998 

22,081 

'16,387 

Number of pupils placed in Grade I B . 

18,928 

13,079 

18,940 

13,688 

Number of pupils not ready to read . . 

2,398 

1,919 . 

3,141 

2,699 

Promoted to Grade IB after one 





semester 

1,970 

1,604 

2,631 

2,197 

Promoted to Grade lA after one 





semester — 

6$ 

95 

131 

nr 

Specially promoted 

13 

30 

12 

51 



I 

2 

1 

Not promoted 

350 

189 

36s 

333 

Progress in semester units; 





Number* 

2,113 

1,823 

2,903 

2,481 

Percentage 

8k 12 

9 S -0 

92.42 

91.92 


* Obtained by adding the number o,I semesters of advancement made by the pupils (those promoted 
to Grade I A made two semesters’ progress in one) and subtracting the number oi semesters lost by those 
demoted. 


The pre-reading classes in each school are organized to accommo- 
date the needs of individual children. In a number of schools where 
there are enough I C children to make a class division, the whole 
group is given the various types of pre-reading activities designed 
to develop the memory span; to increase ability to do abstract think- 
ing and to correlate concepts with responses, such as color recogni- 
tion, the observance of similarities and differences in size, shape, 
and direction; and to remember various word forms. Where tlrere 
are insutheient enrollees to make up a division, I C children make 
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up a separate section in a I B class and are given the training in- 
dicated above. 

In all these classes tbe principals are asked to see to it that pro- 
vision is made for individual differences in the techniques used. 
Teachers are encouraged to make a special effort to ascertain the 
particular reasons for the unreadiness of individual pupils and to 
devise a program for each child. As soon as a pupil demonstrates an 
interest and ability indicating reading readiness, he is introduced to 
the regular work of Grade I B. There is no set length of time during 
which a pupil is retained in Grade I C. 

From Table i it will be noted that after training in reading readi- 
ness a rather significant percentage of pupils have been able, by 
means of double promotion, to complete in one semester the work 
of both Grade I B and Grade I A. As has already been noted, pupils 
coming from homes in which foreign languages are spoken are often 
able to overcome the disadvantages of their first weeks in school and 
soon demonstrate their power to learn. 

The following studies, made recently in two of our elementary 
schools, are typical illustrations of children who enter school with a 
lack of readiness because of the foreign-language handicap. 

Case Study ot Chud in Grade IC Who Devedored Rapidly 
Harriet entered the Brown School in September, 1939. She was placed in 
I C in view of the following test results: Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
Test— total score, 47; Kuhhnann-Anderson Intelligence Test, Grade I, First 
Semester — chronological age, 6-0; mental age, 5-5; intelligence quotient, 90, ^ 
For the first few weeks in. Grade I C, Harriet had a difficult time. She did 
not care to join any group activity. Because she was small, the children wanted 
to make a fuss over her. This did not please Harriet at all. Her favorite part of 
the room was the library table, where she would go every chance she could get. 
The books on the table interested her very much. 

By this time some of her background became known to her teacher. Harriet’s 
family spoke only Greek at home. This explained much of her conduct.^ Her 
inability to understand English kept her from group activity and also, at times, 

made her seem deaf. ^ Atn 

Harriet w'as in a division room consisting of children m Grades 1 B and i L. 
It was the custom of the I B teacher to take some of the chOdren out of the 
room while the I C teacher taught reading to a group whom she thought ready 
to read, judging from their response over a period of time. Because of Harriet’s 
evident love of books and the knowledge that she had a language difficulty at 
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the time she had been tested, Harriet was selected to be one of the reading 
group. The method used was non-oral. The association of word and picture 
seemed to be what Harriet needed, for she learned to read very quickly. At the 
end of the semester she was placed in Grade I A, as her reading was on that 
level. At the end of Grade II A, Harriet was given a double promotion. The 
results of tests given since are as follows: April 12, 1940, Chicago Reading Test, 
Grades II, III, and IV— grade equivalent, 3.3; AprE 12, 1941, Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Intelligence Test, Grade IV — chronological age, 8-8; mental age, 
10-7; intelligence quotient, 122; April 24, 1941, Chicago Reading Test B2— 
grade equivalent, 5,2. 

Harriet has been very fortunate in having her language difficulty overcome 
so early in her school life. The only reallailure she has ever experienced was in her 
first few weeks in school. After she began reading, her backwardness in partici- 
pating in group activity gradually wore away. At present her teacher does not 
notice any difference between Harriet and the other children except, perhaps, 
that Harriet is brighter. 

However successful Harriet has been, things have not been too easy for her. 
She has had her problems to solve. But because she was given the tools, she 
has been able to solve them. 

Case Study oe I C Chiud Who Is a Slow Learnee. 

Vito entered Grade I at the age of six years and two months, in September, 
1939. After allowing for a short period of adjustment to new surroundings, new 
faces, and new schedules, he was subjected to the regular I B testing program. 
The results indicated a mental age of four years and four months, an intelligence 
quotient of 69, and a reading-readiness score of 49. 

Further study of the child revealed that he had a poor environmental back- 
ground. A foreign language was spoken in the home, the family was on relief, 
and the eight members of the family occupied five rooms. The boy was under- 
nourished, timid, and immature for his age. TUthough the results of the tests 
were not entirely valid because of the language handicap, the child was placed 
in a I C group in order to build up his vocabulary, improve his physical handi- 
caps, and overcome his tirnidity. 

A rich background of experiences was provided for him through pictures, 
stories, conversation, games, rhythms, songs, construction activities, simple 
seatwork, and charts. He was also given a free lunch daily in order to huEd him 
up physically. During the first three months in Grade I C, slight progress was 
noted, although the child did overcome his timidity enough to talk about 
some of his simple experiences. 

In January, 1940, a Bureau of ChEd Study examination was made, the 
results showing that our subject had reached a mental age of five years and nine 
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months and had an intelligence quotient of 88. The following recommendations 
were made by the psychologist and carried out by the room teacher: “(i) con- 
tinue in the regular grade, (2) continue to provide with pre-reading activities, 
(3) prS’ise and encourage whenever warranted, (4) provide with socializing 
responsibilities.” 

In February, 1940, he was tested again by the adjustment teacher, in ac- 
cordance with the Chicago testing program. This time the results were more , 
satisfactory. His mental age was six years and eight months, and the Metro- 
politan Reading Readiness score, 84. He was then placed in a I B class. During 
the spring semester he learned slowly but steadily and in June, 1940, was pro- 
moted to Grade I A. 

As time went on during the autumn semester of 1940, a growth in his ability 
of self-expression and a loss of timidity were noted. Though still a slow learner, 
he progressed sufficiently to be promoted to Grade II B in January, 1941. 

At present [spring, 1941] he is in Grade II B, getting special help and en- 
couragement from his teacher. He no longer seems undernourished, timid, nor 
fearful. He has taken on weight, mingles freely with his schoolmates, and speaks 
English rather well. He has become a well-adjusted personality, although he will 
probably always learn at a rate somewhat slower than normal. 

The following pre-reading report for the first ten weeks of the 
autumn semester of 1940 was submitted by the principal of one of 
our schools; it shows the type of program in effect generally. 

In September, twenty-three pupils in Grade I B showed by their scores on 
the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test and other tests that they were not 
ready to read. The teacher devised reading games and activities in reading for 
these pupils. Slowly the pupils began to read, and at present there are only ten 
left in the pre-reading group. These children come from families where Italian 
is the only language spoken at home. 

Below is an outline of some of the activities, games, and exercises used by 
the teachers. 

1. To enlarge the children’s experiences 

a) Walks in the school and around the building 

b) Pictures and objects on display in room 

c) Hearing other children tell their experiences 

2. To develop language ability 

a) Conversation about children’s own experiences, pictures, objects, pictures 
they draw, articles they model 

h) Question-and-answer game. Teacher asks about the children (names, age, 
address), their clothes, family, pets, etc., and children answer in sentences. 

c) Reproduction of stories. Children reproduce a story of two or three sen- 
tences told_by the teacher. 
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d) Story-telling. Encourage children to tell any story they know. 

e) Original stories, such as dreams. Children play they are asleep. Teacher 
suggests what to dream about — a new doll, wagon, play they are a bird, 
etc. Children wake up and tell dream in one or two sentences. Com- 
munity stories. Several children contribute , a sentence about the story 
subject. This holds children to a central idea. 

/) Dramatization of stories and of experiences 

3. To train in habits of observation 

ct) Name all objects children can see in room, on walk, in pictures, etc, 
h) Game of choosing children. Three or four children chosen by the teacher 
stand in front of the room and then take their seats. One child chooses 
the same children to stand in front. 

c) Look for similarities and dissimilarities of objects in room, in pictures, 
children’s dress, flowers, etc. 

d) Game of classification; aU things that fly, all objects of same color, 
objects mother and father use 

4. To develop co-ordination and control of muscles 
a) Physical exercises (calisthenics) 

h) Rhythm (marching, skipping, high-stepping horses,, picking apples, etc.) 

c) Handwork (weaving, clay-modeling, tracing, cutting, coloring, pasting, 
tying) 

d) Mother Goose rhymes and songs 

e) Singing up and down the scale with Mother Goose rhymes 

5. To train eye-movements 
a) Counting left to right 

V) Following marks teacher makes on blackboard for rhythm 
c) Eye exercises: look up, down, left, right, at window, at door, etc, 

6. To train ear 

а) Recognize sounds of animals, bells, whistles, metal, wood, etc. 

б) Game of recognizing children’s voices 

c) Voice-inflection game. Imitate teacher’s inflection. 

A) Articulation. Imitate phonetic sounds. 

7. To train memory 

■ o) Verses: Mother Goose, safety, health, simple rhymes 
h) Games: who can remember the most things he saw on walk, on table, etc. 

8. Simple workbooks 

o) Recognition of a few simple words, placing the words under the pictures 
5 ) Coloring the pictures 

Of the twenty- three pre-reading group pupils, thirteen are now reading 
primers and first readers. The other ten are still reading from tlie blackboard 
and two primers. In January the entire twenty-three pupils are to be tested 
again to determine their progress. 
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PLACEMENT STUDY 

A study has recently been made by a committee of principals, 
representing a district including thirty-nine elementary schools, 
to discover the later placement of a number of children who were 

TABLE 2 

Grade Placement at End of Semester Beginning in 
September, 1940, op 662 Pupils CXassified for 
Grade I C in September, 1939 


Grade Placement 
in 1940 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Grade Placement 
in 1940 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

ic 

7 

43 

7 Q 

240 

92 

180 

Miscellaneous (ungrad- 
ed, 17; excused, 3; 


IB 


I A 

21 

II B 


II A 


662 

Transferred out 






TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF SSI PUPILS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 

OF Months Spent m Grade I C 


Number of Months 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

Number of Months 

Number 

of 

Pupils 


0 

10 

38 

0 


60 

II 


41 

43 

309 

17 

8 

12 . 

3 


13 

0 

ti 

14 . 

r 

6 . ... 

IC 

6 

7 

16 

I 





0 

12 

Total 

55 -^ 




originally placed in Grade I C during the semester beginning Sep- 
tember, 1939. Tables 2 and 3 indicate the results of the study. 

An interpretation of this summary indicates that at the end of 
the third semester approximately 36 per cent of the children were in 
the expected Grade II B, 14 per cent were above the expected grade, 
and 20 per cent were below grade. It is also significant that approxi- 
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mately 84 per cent of all pupils remained in Grade I C for only five 
months or less. This fact indicates that the many deficiencies or 
blocking factors present at the start of the semester were eliminated 
or sufficiently removed to allow placement in the regular Grade I B 
at the end of one semester. The newer techniques and materials of 
instruction were apparently adequate for the 84 per cent of the 
pupils who remained five months or less in Grade I C. 

The results of our program thus far have indicated significant 
possibilities for study and investigation of those factors which may 
have a bearing on the immaturity of entering pupils. From a practi- 
cal standpoint we feel that our program has been successful in stimu- 
lating the interest of both teachers and parents in a sympathetic 
handling of individual cases. The personal acquaintance of the 
principal with individual cases of immaturity has served to give the 
entering pupil, naturally timid because of his lack of development, 
a feeling of confidence and security at the start of his school career. 
Through the development of effective techniques in cases of im- 
maturity, many children can be saved from failure in the early school 
years and its consequent unfortunate effect on growing personalities. 



INTEGRATION OF FIFTH-GRADE SPELLING 
AND HANDWRITING 

STANLEY I. THOMPSON 
Renton Junior-Senior High School, Renton, Washington 

* 

FACTORS CONCERNED WITH IMPROVEMENT 
OE SPELLINO AND HANDWRITING 

I N AN effort to solve the problem of time allotments, the writer 
made a thorough analysis of subject-matter offerings in the vari- 
ous grades of his elementary school and discovered that spelling and 
handwriting had thus far successfully resisted aU efforts toward in- 
tegration. Attempts to teach spelling and handwriting incidentally 
within other subject-matter areas had clearly failed. Comments such 
as the following were often heard: “Why can’t young people learn 
to spell?” “What terrible handwriting!” “Handwriting is an art of 
the past.” Further analysis revealed that textbooks of the current 
type seem to be ineffective in the presentation of subject matter. 
Moreover, teachers appeared uninterested in teaching spelling or 
handwriting, 

In 1934-36 the writer launched a two-year study designed to dis- 
cover whether the factual materials, which of necessity must be 
mastered in handwriting and spelling, could be integrated with the 
other school subjects and made interesting. Teaching materials were 
devised and used in the fifth-grade classes in two elementary schools 
for a period of two years. One of the schools was a six-grade school, 
with a teacher assigned to each grade for all subjects except music 
and art. The second school was a platoon school of six grades, in 
which the home-room teacher taught reading, language, arithmetic, 
spelling, and handwriting to each of two sections for a half-day. 
Results were tabulated for the test group of 149 pupils and a con- 
trol group of 150 pupils. 

An integrated course was prepared which incorporated the best 
techniques of earlier workers in the fields of spelling and handwriting. 

347 
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The course consisted of a series of mimeographed sheets issued week- 
ly and kept in loose-leaf notebooks. Besides the necessary explana- 
tions with regard to procedure, thirty teaching units and six review- 
units were supplied. Each of the teaching units was one page in 
length. Each began with a story, which included the total spelling 
vocabulary. The story was followed by a list of the twenty-five 
spelling words to be taught. The final section of the page presented 
a specific handwriting problem and suggested activities for use in 
practice to master the problem. Each of the review units consisted 
of a one-page form containing blanks for the entry of misspelled 
words and directions for pupils to follow during review week. 

Tidyman,^ Almack and Staflelbach,*' and others have repeatedly 
reported evidence that spelling achievement is promoted by visual, 
motor, or vocal experience with a word. If such experiences promote 
learning, then it follows that textbooks should encourage these ex- 
periences. In the case of visual perception a definite barrier to this 
objective is established with the use of printed textbook materials; 
for a transition to cursive writing is necessary at the moment when . 
the writing of the words is introduced, If the advantages of visual 
perception are to be realized, both textbook material and the pupils’ 
writing must be in printed or cursive form. Hertzberg,^ in a study 
of four methods of teaching handwriting, reported that direct learn- 
ing by means of a model was the best method of teaching letter 
forms. For integrating handwriting and spelling it could be con- 
cluded that a textbook in cursive writing would serve as a hand- 
writing model and at the same time encourage spelling mastery 
through visual perception. 

The experimental course used in this study contained the words 
of the spelling vocabulary in cursive form at least two times: once 
as a part of the introductory story and once in a spelling list. The 

■ Willard F. Tidyman, The Teaching of Spelling. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1919. 

“ John. C. Almack and E. H. Staffelbach, “Method in Teaching Spelling,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXIV (November, 1933), 176-77. 

3 Oscar Edward Hertzberg, A Comparative Study of Different Methods Used in Teach- 
ing Beginners To Write. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 214. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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appearance of the word in its cursive form thus served as a model 
for the evaluation of the pupil’s handwriting and for the establish- 
ment of accurate visual imagery of the words. 

Observation of classes and the teachers’ comments indicated a 
noticeable letdown in pupil interest with the shift from other sub- 
jects to spelling or handwriting periods. Davis reported that the 
teachers of Richmond, Indiana, found the common causes for spell- 
ing difficulty to be (i) lack of a systematic method in learning to 
spell, (2) poor writing, (3) faulty pronunciation, (4) bad attitude 
toward spelling, and (5) failure to associate the sounds of letters with 
the spelling of words.' Pupil interest is obviously the quality needed 
to cope with the difficulties reported by Davis. Tool subjects, such 
as spelling and handwriting, have in themselves little to challenge 
interest, for their improvement involves mainly drill and repetition. 
The introduction of topics which by their nature challenge pupil in- 
terest provides a means for encouraging interest in the tool subjects. 
The experimental course developed in this study capitalized on the 
pupils’ love for reading and their interest in timely events as a means 
of motivating mastery of spelling and handwriting. 

Weekly units were introduced with a half-page story concerned 
with a timely subject and written in cursive form. The stories were 
planned to present the usual social, economic, and school experiences 
of a fifth-grade boy and his sister. Interest in the social implications 
of the topics introduced encouraged pupils to begin the work of each 
new unit with zest. The use and the meanings of the words were 
demonstrated incidentally, since the entire spelling vocabulary ap- 
peared sornewhere in the introductory story. Because each unit was 
planned to introduce, for study, a specific writing difficulty, the cur- 
sive writing of the story served as an excellent example for demon- 
strating the proper writing techniques presented in the unit. 

TIME EFFICEENCY 

The fact that both a spelling and a handwriting goal can be 
achieved with one and the same exercise suggests that with an inte- 
grated course of study less time should be required to accomplish 

' Georgia Davis, “Remedial Work in Spelling,” Elementary School Journal, XXVII 
(April, 1927), 620. 
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satisfactory results. Twenty-minute periods dealing with narrow 
lines of subject matter are out of harmony with present-day trends; 
the curriculum nowadays is considered in terms of broader subject- 
matter areas. Integration of spelling and handwriting essentials per- 
mits the elimination of two short periods in favor of one longer pe- 
riod. The putting-away of one set of materials and the arrangement 
of another can be avoided with a textbook incorporating the subject 
matter of both spelling and handwriting. A system of study de- 
signed to draw understandings from other subject fields saves time 
in that introductions to materials can be simplified. The experimen- 
tal course in this study incorporated these savings and was estab- 
lished as a thirty-minute period replacing a previous twenty-minute 
spelling period and a fifteen-minute handwriting period. 

CONTENT AND METHOD OE SPELLING INSTRUCTION 

Early work in the preparation of study materials indicated that 
the spelling vocabulary must be chosen with extreme care. At the 
rate of 25 words a week, the average school could present only 750 
words in a year or a total of 3,000 words in Grades III- VI, inclusive. 
The words selected for the experimental course of study were chosen 
from the Breed list/ the Morrison list,“ and the Stanford list.’ Words 
assigned to Grade V by three lists were chosen first. Words assigned 
by two lists' to Grade V and by the third list to Grade IV or VI con- 
stituted the second choice. The final group of thirty words was 
chosen from words appearing on any two of the lists for their value 
as experience words in helping to write the introductory stories. 

Whether to use the test-study-test method, the study-test method, 
or some other method was a problem which offered a real challenge 
in developing the experimental course. Early spelling research has 
indicated that a pupil gains nothing from studying words already 
known to him, but it also has suggested that there is tremendous 

' Eredetick S. Breed, How To Teach Spelling. Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 1930. 

» J. Cayce Morrison, The Morrisan Speller. Syracuse, New York: Iroquois Publishing 
Co., 1930. 

3 John C. AJmack and Elmer H. StafFelbach, The Slanford Speller. Chicago : Laid- 
law Bros., X931 and 1932. 
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value in systematic review. Contacts with words and familiarity 
with word meanings are indicated as vital to the successful spelling 
of words. From these findings it appears that a flexible method in- 
corporating the advantages of both the test-study-test and the 
study- test methods would be most desirable. 

Utilization of the spelling words of the weekly unit as handwriting 
practice material makes it possible for contacts with words, recall 
of doubtful words, and practice in the identification of unknown 
words to be obtained on' an individual basis and removes the need 
for a pretest. The principles established by Tidyman^ have come to 
be the basis in most modern textbooks for recommendations on how 
to study a word. Tidyman’s five major steps include: (i) a process 
of pronunciation and enunciation; (2) a process intended to cultivate 
visual unagery, sometimes with verbal experience, such as whisper- 
ing the letters; (3) a check with the textbook copy to insui-e correct 
visual and oral impressions of the word; (4) an introduction of a 
motor experience with the word by some type of writing exercise ; 
and (s) an emphasis on drill designed to co-ordinate oral, visual, 
and motor experiences with the word. Some investigators, especially 
Morrison,® introduce a consideration of meaning and a consideration 
of word use in the fifth step. The fourth and the fifth steps outlined 
above provide a common ground upon which to integrate the tech- 
nical phase of spelling and handwriting in textbook materials. The 
experimental course, in addition to including these principles, re- 
quired that every sixth week should be devoted to a review of the 
materials presented during the previous five weeks. The review week 
also provided a definite time for the correction of individual diffi- 
culties. 


CONTENT AND METHOD OE HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION 

A survey of handwriting textbooks revealed little agreement on 
letter forms. It was necessary, therefore, to construct a convenient 
and simple handwriting system for the integrated course. Simplicity 
of letter form and standardization of basic strokes were taken as 
major objectives in preparing the handwriting materials for this 
study. The recommendations of handwriting investigators wereused 
' Willard F. Tidyman, o^. cit. ’ J. Cayce Morrison, op. cit., pp. viii, xi. 
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for guidance in the development of the course. The findings of Bill- 
ington' with regard to the frequency of letter combinations have 
been used as a basis for the construction of drill material. The ex- 
perimental materials, which were patterned after the California 
course of study were developed with special emphasis on grouping 
into families the letters with similarity of contour and of strokes. 
Homogeneous groupings of small letters, the construction of which 
is achieved with the same basic strokes, were selected as problems 
for special emphasis in the first twelve weekly units. The second 
twelve weekly units stressed the most frequently used small letters, 
with special attention to the beginning and the ending strokes. The 
third twelve weekly units dealt with word spacing, capital letters, 
speed, quality, neatness, and symmetry. Drill exercises were de- 
signed to include the words of the spelling list. Practice periods thus 
had a dual value in that handwriting practice was used to promote 
a knowledge of the letters included in the spelling list. 

INTEGRATED TEACHING PROCEDURE 

The integrated course provided a routine consideration of the sub- 
ject matter introduced in each unit. Teaching units began on Mon- 
day of each week with a consideration of the social implications of 
the introductory story. The story was read, and pupils were en- 
couraged to give oral discussions of personal experiences related to 
the subject of the story. Each of the twenty-five speUing words was 
written on the blackboard and pronounced by the teacher. Pupils 
were asked to listen carefully to the pronunciation of each word and 
to repeat it softly after the teacher. Difidcult parts and double let- 
ters were noted by teacher and pupils. Longer words were first stud- 
ied in syllables and finally pronounced as complete words. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday were devoted to written study of the 
spelling vocabulary, with special emphasis on the specific handwrit- 
ing problem indicated for consideration on the study sheet. Pupils 
were encouraged to proceed by the following steps: 

^ Lillian Emily Billington, “A Study of Handwriting Methods and Materials in 
Elementary School.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Stanford University, 1934. 

’ Suggested Course of Study in Oral and Written Expression for Eletnentary Schools. 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 15. Sacramento, California; State Department 
of Education, rg33. 
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1. Pronounce the word softly and copy it by syllables. 

2. Underline the hard part of the word and compare it with the copy. 

3. Close your eyes, pronounce the word, and try to spell it. 

4. Write and say the word from memory several times, saying the letters to 
yourseU as you write. 

5. Repeat this procedure with four other words of the lesson. 

6. Try to write the five words correctly from memory, (a) If you can, study 
the next five words. (6) If you cannot, repeat the study for those words which 
you had wrong. 

Pupils who were unfamiliar with the meanings of words in the 
spelling vocabulary were asked to look them up in the dictionary. 
The teacher on these days worked with pupils individually by offer- 
ing criticisms of handwriting, by adjusting writing positions, by as- 
sisting with dictionary work, and by assigning exercises to correct 
special problems. Friday’s work began with a test of the twenty-five 
spelling vocabulary words, after which the words were checked for 
correctness by the pupils. The results were tabulated on individual 
spelling-progress charts, and words misspelled were entered on indi- 
vidual spelling lists for the next review lesson. The remainder of the 
period was devoted to handwriting practice in a manner prescribed 
by the teacher. 

The review units were devised as a means of giving periodic atten- 
tion to areas of the subject matter not completely mastered by the 
teaching units. The review week provided time for restudying and 
retesting words missed in the five preceding weekly units. During 
the review week tests of speed and of quality in handwriting were 
administered, and the results were tabulated on appropriate progress 
charts. Handwriting activity, which required pupils to work on ma- 
terials from other classes, sugh as language or social science, was as- 
signed to pupils not engaged in spelling review. The written mate- 
rial produced by the pupils in review week was subjected to spelling 
and handwriting criticism and was used by the teacher as a speci- 
men for judging size, color, slant, letter-spacing, beginning strokes, 
ending strokes, word-spacing, and letter form. 

RESULTS 

Two groups of pupils whose home backgrounds and intelligence 
quotients were approximately the same were selected to test the 
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value of the integrated course. The experimental group of 149 pupils 
was taught by four teachers using the integrated course of study. 
The control group of 150 pupils was taught by four teachers using 
their usual methods. Thirty minutes daily were allowed for the in- 
tegrated course. The control group studied spelling and handwriting 
in separate periods. Twenty minutes were allowed for spelling and 
fifteen minutes for handwriting. All the pupils in the control group 
used the Rice manuah as a textbook in handwriting. In spelling, two 
teachers of the control group used the textbook Growth in Spelling'' 
and the test-study-test method. The other two teachers used The 
Stanford Speller^ and followed in detail the authors’ instructions. 

Table i indicates the relative abilities of the pupils in the two 
groups compared with Terman’s norms for intelligence quotients of 
school children. 

All pupils were given standardized tests in spelling, writing qual- 
ity, and writing rate. The tests were administered at the beginning 
of the year, at the end of the first semester, and at the end of the 
second semester. Each semester included ninety school days for all 
the pupils in the study. 

The spelling tests consisted of twenty-five words taken in consecu- 
tive order from the 88 per cent list of the Ayres Spelling Scale for 
Measuring Ability in Spelling. No words were repeated on the tests. 
Table 2 indicates the achievements of the two groups. On the first 
test, before fifth-grade teaching began, the control group showed 
slightly better spelling achievement than the experimental group. 
By the end of the first semester the achievement of the experimental 
group had surpassed that of the control group, and on the final test 
there was a decided advantage in favor of the experimental group. 
It should be noted that pupils at the lower quartile seemed to profit 
most by the integrated course. The tendency of the upper 25 per 
cent in each group to grow at a lower rate is probably explained by 

'W. J. Rice, The Rice System of Business Penmanship. Bellingliam, Washington: 
W. J. Rice, 1936 (ninth edition), 

’ Edward L. Thorndike and Julia H. Wohlfarth, Growth in S-pelUng. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1929. 

3 John C. Almack and Elmer H. Staffelbach, op. oil. 
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the fact that test difficulty was not great enough to measure the 
greatest achievement possible for this group. 

Handwriting quality was measured by the Gettysburg edition of 
the Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting. Pupils were asked to 
write the memorized words of the address for two minutes. Each 
pupil’s writing was then evaluated by two teachers, and a composite 


TABLE 1 

Distribution of Pupils in Experimental and Control 
Groups and Comparison with Terman’s Norms 


Intelligence 

Quotient 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

. Percent- 
age IN 

Terman’s 

Norms* 

Number 

Per Ccnl 

Number 

Per Cent 

130 and above. 

I r 

0.67 

I 

0.67 

I 

128- 29 

I 

0.67 

I 

0 .67 

I 

125- 27. . 

I 

0.67 

I 

0.67 

I 

122- 24 

I 

0,67 

2 

t -33 

2 

H 

4 

2.69 

5 

3-33 

s 

Its- IS 

6 

403 

7 

4.67 

s 

no- 12 

13 

8.72 

II 

7-33 

s 

108- 9 

7 

4.70 

7 

4.67 

s 

93-107 

7 S 

so -34 

74 

49-33 

50 

92 

4 

2.69 

s 

3-33 

s 

89-91 

9 

6.04 

9 

6.00 

s 

8&- 88 

11 

7-38 

10 

6.67 

s 

79-85 

10 

6.71 

9 

6.00 

s 

77-78 . 

2 

1-34 

3 

b 

0 

2 

74-76 

2 

1.34 

2 

1-33 

I 

7 t -73 

I 

0,67 

2 

1-33 

I 

Below 70 

I 

0.67 

I 

0 ,67 

I 

Total 

149 

100.00 

ISO 

100.00 

100 


*LewisM.Terman, The Intelligence oj ScJtoolChildren, p. 8. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifllin Co,, igxg. 


value was determined by the investigator. At the beginning of the 
year the medians of both groups were approximately the same as 
that found by Ayres to be the achievement of the lower 38 per cent 
of all fifth-grade pupils. Table 2 indicates that the writing quality 
of both groups was decidedly inferior. Growth in writing quality for 
both groups was slow, with a slight advantage in favor of the better 
writers. Experimental-group pupils in the upper 25 per cent were 
the only pupils showing satisfactory growth in quality for the year. 
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The writing rate was determined by counting the number of let- 
ters written in two minutes and dividing the total by two. The 
Ayres scale establishes sixty-four letters a minute as an acceptable 

TABLE 2 


Summary of Results on tests of Spelling and Handwriting 


Tiis-t 

PBRCeNTACE OF 
Words Speliosd 
Correctly* 

Score on 
Handwriting 
Q uAriTyf 

Number or 
Letters Written 

PER MiHCTEt 

Experi- 

mental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Experi- 

mental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

Experi- 

mental 

Group 

Control 

Group 

First test; 







Lower quartile 

44-6 

49.1 

25.6 

31.0 

SI. 6 

SS .7 

Median 

64.3 

68.3 

33-2 

36.9 

65.0 

72.0 

Upper quartile 

82.3 

86.6 

38.3 

43-9 

77 .S " 

85.8 

Second test: 







Lower quartile 

65.6 

58. s 

32.6 

32-6 

58.7 

60.2 

Median 

82.9 

77-4 

38.5 

38.0 

72.4 

71.7 

Upper quartile 

93-7 

93-2 

46.0 

44.9 

84.0 

85.2 

Third test: 







Lower quartile 

78.1 

63 .$ 

34.9 

33-0 

66.6 

62 . 1 

Median 

go. 8 

84. 5 

41.9 

38.0 

80.2 

74.6 

Upper quartile 

97.0 

95.8 

50-4 

47.1 

93.4 

89.2 

Gain between first and sec- 







ond tests; 

Lower quartile 

21.0 

9-4 

7..0 

1.6 

7.1 

I.S 

Median 

18.6 

9.1 

5-3 

1. 1 

7.4 

-0.3 

Upper quartile 

II. 4 

< 5.6 

1 

7-7 

1 .0 

6.5 

-”0.6 

Gain between first and third 
tests: 







Lower quartile 

. 33-5 

14.4 

9-3 

2.0 

15.0 

3-4 

Median, 

26.5 

16.2 

8.7 

I . I 

15.2 

2 .6 

Upper quartile 

14.7 

9.2 

12.1 

3-2 

15-9 

3 ■ 4 - 


The median norm established by the publislicr of the Ayres Spelling Scale for Measuring Ability in 
Spelling is 88- 

t The median norm established by the publisher of the Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting is so. 

% The median norm established by the publisher of the Ayres scale is 64.. 

fifth-grade standard for rate. It will be noted from Table 2 that 
both groups were writing fast enough for fifth-grade pupils on all 
tests. The pupils above the median in both groups accomplished re- 
sults decidedly above the Ayres standard. The control group was 
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the more static of the two groups and showed little change through- 
out the year. The experimental group showed a constant growth 
from test to test, although the rate of writing for the group was 
probably too fast. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This study has demonstrated that spelling and handwriting can 
be integrated and that the achievement of pupils studying such a 
course is as high as that of pupils studying these subjects in separate 
periods with standard textbooks. 

The experimental course made possible savings in time, in teaching 
effort, and in pupil energy. The introduction of information from so- 
cial-science and language classes was instrumental in developing an 
interest for the study of spelling and handwriting not found in the 
traditional classes. The integrated course held a challenge for every 
child because the activities were varied and offered to all an oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement. With every child working on curricu- 
lum content, the time-occupying practices resorted to for gifted 
pupils in traditional spelling classes were entirely eliminated. Visual 
perception in the integrated course was used as an aid in the teaching 
of spelling and handwriting, and pupils having a highly developed 
sense of visual imagery accomplished tremendous individual im- 
provement. Although the tests used did not give a complete record 
of achievement in spelling, results obtained did indicate the trends 
of improvement. Tests indicated that spelling was more efficiently 
taught by the integrated course; that handwriting previously had 
been poorly taught to all pupils in the study; that the better writers 
improved their handwriting quality in the integrated course; and 
that handwriting speed, although faster than Ayres’s standards, in- 
creased to a greater degree when the integrated course was used. It 
appears from this study that handwriting is a technique on which 
practice must be started at an early age and that a developmental 
period of several years is required. Since results reported in this study 
cover only one year’s effort, it is probable that a true evaluation of 
the systems of teaching handwriting is not indicated in this study. 
This study has, however, indicated sufficient accomplishment to 
justify the printing and the use of materials incorporating the prin- 
ciples developed by this experiment. 



THE PERSISTENCE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
DURING THE DECADE OF THE CIVIL WAR. I 

HERMAN G. RICHEY 
University of Chicago 

* • 

T he study of the persistence of educational development during 
the period of the Civil War and the early years of Reconstruc- 
tion must take into account the status of education before the 
war as well as the facts with respect to its later development. The 
educational development attained by the nation, the sections, and 
the individual states by i860 has been described in numerous ac- 
counts. In these it has not been unusual to assert that in the north- 
ern states the American public-school system was firmly established 
at the outbreak of the war or even earlier. With respect to the South, 
as Knight has pointed out, it has often been stated "that there was 
no public-school system . . . .prior to the war, that little' effort for 
education had been made there before that time, and that a lack of 
educational tradition for all the people was largely responsible for 
the war and its deplorable consequences.”’ 

Knight’s careful study, based on evidence found in school laws, 
governors’ messages, reports of administrative ofiicers, and other 
documents, revealed that “in origin, organization, and results, so far 
as results can be compared, educational effort in one section of the 
Union before the war was very similar to that in other sections.’” 

The writer, in an earlier study concluded that the development 
of state school systems in the North before the war has been exag- 
gerated, that the educational development in the South was further 
advanced than is generally reported, and that the differences be- 

' Edgar W, Knight, PulUc Education in the Smith, pp. 307-8. Boston; Ginn & Co., 
1922. 

p. 310, 

^ Herman G. Ricliey, “Reappraisal of the State School Systems of the Pre-Civil- 
War Period,” Ekmctiiary School Journal, XLI (October, 1940), 118-29. 
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tween sections and states have been overemphasized. An' appraisal 
of education based on measures of actual accomplishment in provid- 
ing opportunity for the children revealed that, although differences 
existed in the adequacy of the provisions made by the various states 
and sections, these differences might be accounted for as easily in 
terms of conditions which characterized rural society, both North 
and South, as in terms of geographical location or social organiza- 
tion. 

It is quite evident that in the decade before the war the educa- 
tional programs of the rural states, both North and South, were in- 
adequate and, by most standards, inferior to those of the industrial 
urban states. Progress in education, however, was evident through- 
out the nation, all states and sections sharing in the general advance. 
The purpose of this article is to present evidence with respect to the 
influence of the war on education in the different states and sections 
insofar as that influence may be inferred from a comparison of the 
various programs of education at the beginning of the war with 
those found ten years later. 

The data of this study are largely the educational statistics of the 
period 1860-70 taken, for the most part, from the Census reports* 
and checked against the available reports of state school pfi&cers. 
Census figures are admittedly inaccurate and for some purposes may 
be of little value. On the whole, however, the statistics are the re- 
sults of careful efforts to collect data objectively, and they are prob- 
ably as reliable as most evidence on which our social and economic 
history is based.* F urthermore, their limitations are well known, and 

■ a) Statistics of the United States (Indnding Mortality, Property, &•€.,) in iS6o; 
Compiled from the Original Returns and Being the Final Exhibit of the Eighth Census. 

i) Population of the United States in iS6o; Compiled from the Original Returns of 
the Eighth Census. 

c) The Statistics of the Papulation of the United States .... Compiled from Original 
Returns of the Ninth Census, (June i, 1870). 

d) The Vital Statistics of the United States .... Compiled from the Original Returns 
of the Ninth Census, June i, 1870). 

“ Enrolment figures are from institutional rather than from individual returns. The 
number who reported themselves as having attended school during the census years is 
generally smaller than that reported by the institutions attended. The former may be 
considered an aggregate return, the latter something of an average return. These two 
returns differ considerably for several states. For example, in some states tbe schools 
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allowance may be made for them. Certainly, these figures are more 
comparable for the several states than are the statistics found in the 
reports of chief state school officers and similar documents. 

ENROLMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 

Constitutional and legislative provisions, as important as they are 
as sources for the history of education, have not always reflected 
actual conditions. The enactment of a law cannot be taken as con- 
clusive evidence that the conditions evinced actually existed nor 
that those enjoined ever came to exist. The educational programs of 
states have often continued weak and poorly organized long after 
constitutional and legislative mandates for the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate systems of education have been issued. 
Records of enrolment in the schools may be, in many instances, a 
more significant measure of the status of education. Data on the 
enrolment in American schools in 1870 are presented in Table i. 

Percentage of the free population enrolled in all types of schools . — 
The percentage of the total free population* enrolled in schools of 
all types* in the United States decreased from 19.9 in i860 to 18.7 in 

were commonly kept open the entire year, “yet certain classes of the population were 
able to send their cMldren to school for but a small portion of the time.” In such states 
the individual returns are higher than the institutional returns. The superintendent 
of the Census called particular attention tp this situation in the middle and the eastern 
states, which he attributed to the fact that mechanical and industrial pursuits made the 
demand for the labor of children so pressing that it was “almost impossible to enforce 
laws requiring their attendance at school during one or two 'quarters,’ while at the 
same time, it [was] in precisely these communities that schools [were] maintained during 
the entire year” {The StatisHcs of the Population of the United States .... Compiled, 
from Original Returns of the Ninth Census, \Jum i, JS70I, pp, 448-4g). In those states 
in which the attendance returned by institutions was greater than that returned by 
families, there were likely to be duplicate enrolments in summer and winter schools or 
in public and private schools. 

' The percentages for i860 are based on the free population, white and Negro; for 
1870, on the entire population, white and Negro, the latter including former slaves as 
well as colored persons who had been free. 

“Includes public and “not public”- schools. In i860 the kinds of "not public” 
schools were (i) colleges and universities and (2) academies and other schools. In 1870 
the kinds of “tiot public” schools were classified as (i) classical, professional, and tech- 
■ nical, and (2) other. The “other” included (o) day and boarding schools and (6) parochi- 
al and charity. According to the superintendent of the Census, the “not public” schools 
of 1870 were as a group comparable to those of i860. 
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1870. In the latter year thirteen oi the twenty-three northern and 
western states enrolled a higher percentage of the population in 
schools than did the nation as a whole. In the South the situation 
was difierent. The emancipation of the slaves had resulted in mak- 
ing the entire population free. The potential educational burden 
was greatly increased in the former slave states: in 1870 the Negro 
population exceeded the white in three states; it constituted from 60 
to 90 per cent of the white population .in five other states; it was 
from 2 5 to 50 per cent in Arkansas, Maryland, Tennessee, and Texas ; 
and it equaled 19 and 7 per cent of the white population in Kentucky 
and Missouri, respectively. Under the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that of the former slave states, Missouri alone exceeded and 
only two others, Arkansas and Kentucky, approximated the national 
average in 1870. It is even less surprising that the percentage of the 
free population enrolled in schools in all southern states except 
Arkansas, Maryland, and Missouri declined during the ten-year 
period. 

Percentage of the free population enrolled in public Similar 

trends are to be observed with respect to enrolment in public schools.^ 
For the United States as a whole, the percentage of the population 
enrolled in public schools declined from 18.0 in i860 to 16.2 in 1870. 
The loss was greater in the South. Of the twenty states showing 
decreases, however, ten were northern states: Connecticut, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

Percentage of the free population from five to fifteen years of age 
enrolled. — Children from five to fifteen years of age are not taken 
as constituting the population of school age, but their number is 
assumed to be a fair index of that population. In 1870 the number 
of children enrolled in all types of schools equaled 75.1 per cent of 
the population, 5-15 years of age — a decrease of 5,9 from the per- 

■ In 1870 the number of public schools in. all the states (territories omitted), as com- 
piled from figures presented in the Census for each state, was made up of normal schools, 
120; Iriglr schools, 1,026; grammar schools, 1,957; grammar and graded common, 601; 
graded common, 8,439 ; ungraded common, 104,905 ; graded and ungraded common (not 
distinguished), 7,388. The total number listed was 124,436. Many of these schools 
were supported in part by tuition charges. 
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centage for i860, which was based on free children only/ Although 
the percentages for three former slave states increased during the 
decade, Missouri alone exceeded the national average in 1870. States 
outside the South, with few exceptions, exceeded the national aver- 
age. Several, however, enrolled smaller percentages of children in the 
public schools in 1870 than in i860. 

The percentage that the number of school children enrolled in 
public schools was of the total number of free children from five to 
fifteen years of age decreased from 73.2 in 1S60 to 64.8 in 1870. Of 
the former slave states, only Missouri exceeded the national average 
in 1870. The poor showing of the southern states may be attributed 
in part to the greatly increased number oifree children upon which 
the percentages for 1870 were based. If only white children are 
considered, the South’s record appears more impressive. 

Percentage of the white population from five to fifteen years enrolled . — 
The percentage that the number of children (white and Negro) 
enrolled in all types of schools was of the total number of white 
children from five to fifteen years of age increased from 82.5 in i860 
to 87.0 in 1870. In spite of the fact that the percentages for nine 
southern states increased over the ten-year period, all were below 
the percentage for the nation as a whole in 1870. The percentages 
for a number of northern states decreased, but probably the greatest 
losses, particularly those in New England, resulted in large measure 
from counting fewer duplicate enrolments in 1870 than at the pre- 
ceding census date.® Percentages for children enrolled in public 
schools indicate somewhat similar trends. Percentages based on the 
white population from five to fifteen years of age are of little value 
in evaluating the adequacy of educational provisions in the sections 
and states of the nation. They do indicate, however, that education 
in the South was not totally neglected, even during the darkest days 
of Reconstruction, The South was enrolling more children than ever 

^ Tlie word “free” is used to designate the entire population, white and Negro, in 
1870. It is used to distinguish the slave from the non-slave in i860. 

. “ Duplicate enrolments (winter and summer schools, public and private schools) 
may vitiate comparisons among certain states. The generalizations growing out of this 
study, however, would not be seriously affected if corrections of any reasonable size 
were made in the attendance figures. 
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before, but it had failed to increase its enrolment in keeping with its 
increased burden of colored children. 

Percentage of tk total enrolment in public schools,— Tlw percentage 
that the enrolment in public schools was of the enrolment in all types 
of schools decreased for the United States from 90.5 in i860 to 864 
in 1870. The decrease must be attributed largely to the failure of 
"public” schools in the South to regain quickly their pre-war popu- 
larity. Only four former slave states exceeded the national average 
ill 1870, and only five enrolled a larger percentage of their school 
population in public schools than had been the case ten years earlier. 
Too much significance must not be attached to these percentages. 
They reflect the situation as it was in 1869 or 1870, but conditions 
were changing rapidly. Furthermore, the passage of a public-school 
law in a state could alter the "public” or "private” classification of 
existing schools without materially changing their nature or, for 
that matter, their means of support.* Percentages for states outside 
the South are perhaps more nearly comparable with those derived 
from the statistics of i860, 

‘ Note that 110 public schools aie reported lor Mississippi. “The public-school law 
ia Mississippi was passed in June, 1870. The public funds given to the private schools 
[earlier] would seem to be on account of the tuition of indigent pupils under the pro- 
visions of the law relative to the Chickasaw school-fund,’’— Statktks of tk Popu- 
lation of th United Stales .... Compiled from Original Returns of the Ninth Census, 
{June I, iSfo), p, 465. 


[To be concluded] 



TEACHERS’ OPINIONS ON THE TEACHING OF 
CONSERVATION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


VERNON G. CARTER 
Public Schools, Zanesville, Ohio 

* 

O NE hundred and twenty teachers in Grades I-VI in Zanesville 
think that the most important phases of conservation for their 
pupils are, in order: (i) learning to conserve personal belongings, 
such as clothing, books, paper, pencils, toys, etc.; (2) learning the 
real meaning of conservation, that is, use without waste; (3) learning 
how conservation benefits each pupil; (4) studying the interdepend- 
ence of man and birds; (5) learning to observe minutely; and (6) 
studying the importance of topsoil. 

These six topics or objectives decrease from first to last in uni- 
formity and strength among teachers’ opinions. The first two were 
rated first and second by teachers in every grade. The next four 
topics showed some variation in their placement by teachers in dif- 
ferent grades. The six objectives listed were chosen from a list of 
twenty-five submitted to the teachers for rating. 

The teachers making these selections had been introducing con- 
servation education into the curriculum over a period of two and a 
half years. The emphasis given to this subject had varied widely 
among individual instructors, depending to some extent on the 
amount of interest, information, and ability reposing in each. Ap- 
proximately one teacher in five had had special training in conserva- 
tion, but the others depended on their own reading and observation. 
Many had had background training in biology, geology, geography, 
chemistry, health, economics, sociology, etc., which enabled them to 
assimilate quickly the conservation idea and viewpoint. 

First-grade teachers listed their choices in exactly the order given 
above. Second-grade teachers omitted the topic on topsoil and in 
fifth place chose the objective : to develop in the coming generation 
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an attitude which will encourage the conservation of America’s re- 
sources, This objective was also listed by fourth-grade teachers, but 
not by teachers of other levels. 

Third-grade teachers also omitted topsoil and suggested that in- 
struction in the need for forest conservation might be started on that 
level, giving this.pbjective fifth place in the list. Otherwise their 
choices followed the placement already listed. 

Pouxth-grade teachers expanded the number of topics and objec- 
tives rather sharply. This fact indicates a lack of agreement on the 
relative importance of the topics in the curriculum at that level; or, 
to put it another way, these teachers rated several objectives as of 
more or less equal validity. They chose two additional purposes : (i) 
to realize the changes which have taken place since white men came 
to our section of the country and (2) to know what has happened to 
other civilizations that dissipated natural resources, especially the 
soil. These two objectives, together with understandings about for- 
ests, birds, and pupil benefits, tied for third choice. Fourth choice 
was deadlocked among these objectives: (i) to recognize and reject 
superstition, (2) to realize the importance of topsoil, (3) to under- 
stand how flood control conserves water and property, and (4) to 
develop the conservation attitude. 

Fifth-grade teachers chose these objectives, in order: (i) appre- 
ciating the importance of conserving personal belongings, (2) learn- 
ing what conservation means, (3) learning about the changes that 
have taken place since white settlement, (4) understanding the bene- 
fits of conservation to the individual pupil, (5) realizing the impor- 
tance of topsoil, and (6) learning the efiects of weather on resources 
and people. The last named is a new topic, not mentioned for lower 
levels. 

Grade VI shows another expansion of topics and diversity of opin- 
ion. In addition to most of the topics named for other grades, these 
teachers added the following objectives: (i) to learn the basic need 
for water conservation; (2) to learn how conservation benefits city, 
state, and nation; and (3) to understand how the nutritional value 
of food depends on topsoil. The last two were ninth and tenth 
choices. 
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Equally as important as the data given is the list of objectives 
and topics which were rejected by the teachers at all levels. Here 
they are: (i) to learn the scientific method of inquiry; (2) to learn 
how to perform and record experiments; (3) to reserve opinion until 
all the facts are known; (4) to question the opinions of the unquali- 
fied and to respect the opinions of good authority; (5) to learn the 
economic and recreational values of mammals, insects, fish, mol- 
lusks, worms, etc.; (6) to understand the slowness of formation of 
soil, metals, coal, and oil, and the impracticability of replacement; 
(7) to fortify the instinctive concern for the welfare of posterity 
with regard to resource supplies; (8) to know what governmental 
and private agencies are doing to promote conservation; and (9) to 
realize the social and economic importance of erosion, 

CONCLUSIONS 

The first four rejected objectives deal with the scientific method. 
The only phase of this method given a place was learning to observe 
minutely, which was indorsed in Grades I, II, HI, and VI. While 
the importance of knowing the values of bird life was accepted by 
all except fifth-grade teachers, knowledge of mammals, fish, insects, 
etc., was rejected uniformly. Perhaps the word “economic” caused 
the rejection. There seems to be a definite aversion to teaching 
about minerals at these levels. 

Any attempt to deal with the social efiects of waste is considered 
beyond the fifth-grade level, except where these effects can be ex- 
plained in terms of the individual pupil. 

The accepted objectives deal with the pupil himself or with things 
which he can easily observe, such as birds, trees, weather, and top- 
soil. Personal experience and objectivity are, then, the criteria re- 
vealed, consciously or unconsciously, by the survey. The only quar- 
rel that the writer has with the results concerns the rejection of in- 
struction about mammals, fish, insects, mollusks, worms, etc.; for 
this information fits very well into the criteria at certain periods 
during the year. It may be that a different wording of the objective 
would have changed the result. Certain it is that children are inter- 
ested in these forms of life, as a number of studies have shown. 
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Sensory perception as the basis for gathering information at first 
hand is indorsed. The data or experiences are then emotionalized by 
direct application to the pupil’s life. For example, the loss of topsoil 
reduces yields and thus raises prices of foods, or the loss of topsoil 
reduces the mineral and the vitamin content of food and thus af- 
fects health, or birds eat destructive insects and thus help us have 
better gardens, or a shirt carelessly torn must soon be replaced so 
that the new toy cannot be bought and enjoyed. 

Further teaching experiences in this field, more specialized train- 
ing, and experimentation may change many of the opinions revealed 
by this survey. Conservation education is a new learning area, and 
it must evolve its own techniques and subject matter by a process 
of trial and error. 



A METHOD OF SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR LEARN- 
ING THE EASIER ADDITION AND SUBTRAC- 
TION COMBINATIONS IN GRADE I 

D. BANKS WILBURN 
Berkeley County Public Schools, Martinsburg, West Virginia 

T he teaching of arithmetic in the primary grades has been the 
center of much discussion. Recommendations concerning the 
subject have not been in agreement. Some authorities have ad- 
vocated the use of isolated, repetitive drill. Others have proposed 
that number be developed in a systematic manner as a series of 
interrelated ideas. 

In the former method the pupil, from the beginning, is directed to 
depend on the teacher as he gives his attention to each new number 
fact. Since each new response is taught directly to the pupil, he does 
not develop any method of study that can be applied in examining 
other unfamiliar number situations. As a result the pupil resorts to a 
memorization of the number facts which are dictated to him. 

On the other hand, in the latter method the pupil learns to work 
out for himself the responses to new number situations. He is in- 
troduced to the idea of number as a series of interrelated ideas to be 
developed in a systematic manner. It may be said that by this 
method he learns a mode of thinking to be used in studying new 
number groups. If his learning is undertaken by this procedure, his 
responses do not, in the beginning, come easily. They are learned by 
slow, roundabout methods which place the understanding of a num- 
ber idea above the ability to give the mere automatic response to an 
isolated fact. Thus he may learn more slowly than a pupil taught 
by the drill method, but- his need for direction from the teacher 
grows less and less. Increasingly he depends on his own resourceful- 
ness. 

If first-grade pupils can be taught a systematic method of self- 
instruction, much of the repetitive drill characteristic of the first 
method described would be unnecessary. It is known that pupils in 
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Grades II and III can learn such methods. In 1938 Gump^ reported 
that forty-four second-grade pupils learned a method of self-instruc- 
tion which they used effectively in teaching themselves the thirty- 
six addition combinations with sums from eleven to eighteen. The 
next year Givens^ found that fifty-four third-grade pupils were suc- 
cessful in learning the thirty-nine multiplication facts with products 
from twenty-one to eighty-one by a method of self-instruction. 
Thiele,^ in a recent study conducted in the public schools of Detroit, 
Michigan, determined the effectiveness of two methods of learning 
the one hundred addition combinations. Two comparable groups 
were selected from Grade II. One group was taught by the so-called 
"generalization method” and the other by the so-called "drill 
method.” The study involved the planning of a supervisory pro- 
gram in which instructional procedures were developed and ad- 
ministered in the teaching of each experimental group. The findings 
of the study indicate that pupils were taught to form generalizations 
and that the achievement of the “generalization” group was superior 
to that of the "drill” group. 

The data from the studies mentioned above present evidence to 
the effect that pupils in the later primary grades can learn arith- 
metic by methods of self-instruction. There is some question wheth- 
er first-grade pupils can be taught such methods successfully. There- 
fore the study herein reported was undertaken in order to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of teaching a method of self-instruction to 
■first-grade pupils. 

PROBLEM AND EXTENT OP XBE STUDY 

The study deals with the responses of seventy-two first-grade 
pupils to the easier addition and subtraction combinations — the 

' Larney R, Gump, “Teaching a Metliod of Self-instruction to Second-Grade Pupils 
■ in the Thirty-six More DifEcult Additions.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, West 
Virginia University, 1938. 

^ Merton. V. Givens, “Using a Method of Self-instruction in Ere Third Grade in 
Learning the Tliirty-nine More Difficult Multiplications.” Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, West Virginia University, 1939. 

s C. L. Tliiele, The Contribution of GeneralizaHon to the Learning of the Addition 
Facts. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 763. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia 'University, 1938. 
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addition facts with sums of ten or less and the corresponding sub- 
traction facts; 

The purpose of the study was to determine whether first-grade 
pupils can learn a method of self-instruction well enough to teach 
themselves the easier combinations in addition and subtraction. 
Involved in the conduct of the study were the problems of develop- 
ing a teaching procedure and of planning a supervisory program. 
Moreover, there was involved, throughout, the administrative prob- 
lem of maintaining a balanced instructional program. 

This study was conducted between November i, 1939, and May 
20, 1940. This period was for the duration of six and a half months 
or 13 1 days of regular school time. 

Seventy-two first-grade pupils enrolled in eleven one-teacher and 
in four two-teacher schools of Berkeley County, West Virginia, were 
taught according to the procedure described below. The largest 
number of pupils in any one school was thirteen, and the smallest 
number was one. In age the pupils ranged from five years and six 
months to thirteen years. The mean age was six years and ten 
months on November i, 1939. The mean number of days in school 
attendance during the period of experimentation was 109. On the 
average each pupil was given class instruction for approximately 
twenty minutes each day. 

THE TEACHING PROCEDURE 

A definite plan of instruction was followed by the teachers of the 
experimental classes. The task of preparing the teaching procedure 
' was simplified by the fact that it was determined to follow the pro- 
cedure devised by Wheat.* Therefore the teaching program is based 
on the assumption that the idea of number is the idea of the group. 
Ideas of groups are developed through the study of groups. The 
study of groups may be either incidental or systematic. The prin- 
ciple underlying the methods of study which were presented to the 
pupils is the principle that systematic methods are to be preferred 
to incidental procedures. 

Three methods of systematic study are possible: (i) counting 

‘ Harry Grove Wheat, The Psychology and Teaching of Arilhmelio, pp. 160-210, 
Boston: D. C. Heatli & Co., 1937. 
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groups, (2) comparing groups, and (3) taking groups apart and put- 
ting the parts together. The general character of the three methods 
is described herein. 

Counting groups. — ^Learning to count involves and proceeds along 
the following four steps; (i) training in orderly use of the number 
names; (2) training in the discrimination of objects counted; (3) 
training in relating the number names and the discriminated objects, 
that is, practice in giving to each object in turn the number name 
that comes in orderly sequence; (4) training in grouping, or practice 
in giving attention to the group as a whole, as well as unit by unit. 

After pupils had learned the names of the numbers in serial order, 
objects were used to develop the idea of number as it is related to 
the process of counting. Through practice in observing and handling 
objects, they gained ideas about groups which eventually led to the 
full realization of the ideas to be understood in performing meaning- 


ful counting. 

Comparing groups.~~Vihm the pupils were ready for the second 
method of studying groups, they had learned much about certain 


groups by counting the units which composed them'and by observing 
the groups as wholes. They knew that seven, for example, is larger 
than anything before it and that it is smaller than anything following 
it in the serial order. There is, however, much confusion in the 


minds of pupils when they attempt to think how a group of seven is 
related with exactness to any other group. If their ideas of number 


are to be clarified and enlarged and are to become interrelated. 


situations must be presented in which existing ideas can be used as 
the basis of study in more complex experiences. A study of groups 
by comparison provides a method of extending the simple number 


ideas of groups. 

The experiences of making comparisons involved the matching of 
equal and unequal groups. These exercises provided learning situa- 
tions which aided the pupils to develop more exact ideas about the 
equality or inequality between any two groups. Thus the teacher 
directed the attention of the pupils to the process of matching a 
certain number of pencils with a like or unlike number of books. 
They determined the equality or inequality between the groups 
matched. To make the observation, they had to count first the one 
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group, then the other, and, finally, the excess of one group over the 
other. In order that the study be systematic, the teacher assisted 
the pupils by asking them questions, which required them to give 
attention to each essential phase of the comparison. 

Taking groups apart and putting the parts together.-— When a cer- 
tain number of objects, were to be taken from a group, the objects to 
be removed were counted. The number of objects which remained 
had to be counted to determine the size of the new group. Small 
groups rearranged into the original group provided an experience in 
coimting in which a relation between the taking-apart process and 
the putting-together process was developed. 

The steps of progress in the study of groups through analysis and 
synthesis are described as follows: 

1. Attention to arrangement of objects when the teacher makes and de- 
scribes the arrangement. 

2. Attention to arrangement of objects when the pupils make and describe 
the arrangement. 

3. Attention to arrangement of objects when the pupils do not actually make, 
but think, the arrangements, and then describe them. 

4. Attention to arrangement when the objects are present only in imagina- 
tion. 

5. Attention to arrangement when no objects are present, employing the 
language of number to describe the arrangement, which is now entirely a matter 
of thought.^ 

The succeeding paragraphs contain an explanation of the teaching 
technique employed during each step of progress. 

Step I . — ^In the introductory step the teacher conducted demon- 
strations which used the method of study to enlarge the pupils’ 
ideas with regard to the smaller groups within a larger group. In 
brief, the instructor directed the pupils in discovering a new aid to 
learning through use of the method of study observed. 

The sample demonstration given here is illustrative of the plan 
followed in presenting the method of studying groups. The pro- 
cedure may be indicated briefiy as follows; 

a) “How many blocks are on the table?” The pupils answered, after de- 
termining the number by counting, “Six.” 

h) “I will take two blocks away from the six blocks and put them over here.” 

' Harry Grove Wheat, op. dt., p. 194. 
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The teacher laid the two blocks in a place -which set them apart from the original 
group. The pupils were reminded to watch the act of taking the two blocks 
away. 

c) “How many blocks have I left here?” The teacher pointed to the posi- 
tion of the original group. The pupils determined the number by observing, 
counting silently, or pointing to and counting the blocks left. 

d) This arrangement was repeated again and again. Attention each time 
was directed to the original group of six blocks, to the two blocks taken 
away, and then to tlie remaining group of four blocks. When the pupils under- 
stood what was involved in the three foregoing stages, they were directed to en-- 
gage in further activities. 

e) In this period of the study the pupils were encouraged one at a time to 
perform the arrangements. Each pupil was led to teU step by step what he did. 

/) The process was continued until each pupil was familiar with the result of 
the act of taking two blocks from six blocks. Demonstrations of a like nature 
were repeated until it was proved that the method of study was understood. 

Following a similar detailed procedure, the attention of the pupils 
was directed to the group of two, then four, and finally to the count- 
ing of the two and four together to make the original group of six. 

Step 2.— At this point the pupils were allowed to practice the 
method demonstrated in the first step. They were given counters 
to use independently to make the arrangements described in the oral 
and written language of the teacher. Only groups whose possible 
arrangements had been illustrated according to the first step were 
used in the second step. The aim of the procedure at this stage of 
the learning was to give practice in using the proposed method of 
study. 

Step 3.' — The activity in this learning situation provided oppor- 
tunities for the pupils to think the arrangements of objects without 
actually making the arrangements. Blocks, books, chairs, and 
pupils, for example, were arranged in the thinking of the pupils. 
The language of number which applied to a particular operation 
was then used to describe it. 

Step 4. — The objects in question were now present only in the 
imagination of the pupils. Practice was given in using the general- 
izations formed. Verbal statements describing familiar situations 
were used to promote thinking as various arrangements were made. 

Step 5. — The last step in the method of learning provided practice 
when the written language of number was used to describe and sug- 
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gest the arrangement. The activity was developed entirely as one of 
thinking. All previous activities should have supplied experiences 
which clarified and enlarged the number ideas of the pupils to the 
extent that the training of this period did not demand or encourage 
memorization of the number combinations as in the usual drill 
exercises. 

THE SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 

The teaching procedure was administered under the guidance of 
the supervisory program herein described. At the beginning of the 
1939-40 school term, a number of group conferences with the teach- 
ers who were to co-operate in the investigation were planned. These 
meetings occurred monthly, the first one being held in September, 
1939. In this meeting and in the one which followed, a background 
for the teaching to be done was presented. The five other meetings 
were concerned with the discussion of the techniques to be used in 
the study. 

While the experiment was in operation, progress was checked 
by visits to the classroom. At the conclusion of each observation a 
conference was held with the teacher. Certain steps in the teacher’s 
presentation were discussed, with the thought of clarifying any 
phase of the work which seemed confusing to either teacher or pupils. 
Throughout the experiment the purposes of the supervisory pro- 
gram were to insure the understanding of each step in the teaching 
procedure and to maintain a balanced instructional program. 

BALANCING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

A report of the reading program is given at this point to show that 
the instructional program of Grade I did not neglect or overlook 
this essential phase of the school’s responsibility. A six-week period 
of training in reading readiness was planned by the use of prepared 
materials for beginning reading. Tests were administered before the 
introduction of this program, and all pupils found to be ready for 
formal instruction were placed in a group for the purpose of receiving 
advanced training. Those remaining, in many cases all pupils en- 
rolled in a particular room, were given training to develop a desire 
for, and an interest in, learning to read. At the end of six weeks 
another test was given to determine the number of pupils ready for 
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instruction on a higher level. A few pupils were still unable to go 
beyond the stage of preparation for reading. They had to be sup- 
plied with more material of the readiness nature. 

The next phase of the basal program provided for all groups to use 
at least two books of primer difficulty in developing meanings from 
written expressions. One or more books of first-reader level were 
used in a like manner. In this connection each pupil who made aver- 
age progress during the year received class instruction in three books 
of preprimer level, two books of primer level, and one or more'of first- 
reader difficulty. The minimum program used six books in the read- 
ing activities as basal materials. 

At each level of the pupil’s development various materials easy 
enough for him to read independently were available. During the 
course of the year’s work the average first-grade pupil in the experi- 
mental schools read ten books. 

EVALUATING THE EEEECTIVEHESS OE THE 
TEACHING PROCEDURE 

Two sets of measures were obtained, namely, scores on tests and 
teachers’ observations. At the end of the instructional period, five 
tests were administered. Four of these tests were used to evaluate 
the development of number concepts; one measured word recogni- 
tion in reading. A description of the tests is given in the order in 
which they were administered. 

Test I, Subtraction, contained the forty-five combinations in 
which the minuends are from two to ten, inclusive. Test 11 , Sub- 
traction Problems, presented orally forty-five situations involving 
the forty-five subtractions of Test I. Test III, Addition, contained 
the forty-five addition combinations whose sums range from two to 
ten, inclusive. Test IV presented forty-five problems, each problem 
containing a familiar situation, and the ideas of Test III were used 
■ to check the putting-together process. Test V was an exercise in 
which the ability to recognize words was measured. The Gates 
Primary Reading Test, Type i. Word -Recognition, Form II, was 
used to check this particular ability. All the tests mentioned here 
were administered by the writer between May i, 1940, and May 20, 
1940. 
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Other material of significance was gathered from the happenmgs 
within the classrooms. Teachers were asked to record anything of 
marked importance which gave evidence of the way in which learn- 
ing developed during the course of the experiment. Many reports 
contained critical analyses of the value of the method of learning 
number. 

The achievement of a large majority of the seventy-two pupils, 
according to the scores made on the four tests in numbers, is shown 
in Table i, in which. the number of pupils making perfect and nearly 
perfect scores on each test is indicated. 

TABLE 1 

Number of Pupils Making Perfect and 
Nearly perfect Scores in Simple Sub- 
traction AND Addition Combinations 
AT the End of Six and a Half Months of 
Instruction 


Type o£ Test 

1 

Nujnber 

Scoring 

45 

Number 

Scoriug 

40-45 

Subtraction; 



Combinations 

S2 

63 

Problems 

47 

S9 

Addition: 



Combinations 

63 

6S - 

Problems 

49 

62 


The effectiveness of the teaching program may be further de- 
scribed in terms of the achievement of the typical or composite 
pupil. The typical child had a chronological age of six years and 
ten months on November i, 1939, and was enrolled in a one-teacher 
school. He was taught a method of instruction which emphasized 
the consideration of number as the idea of the group. He learned to 
count, to compare groups, and to take groups apart and put the 
parts together again. These learning activities developed a method 
of study' which was used in examining groups systematically. At 
the end of six and a half months, he had taught himself forty-two 
of the forty-five easier combinations in addition and in subtraction. 
He was able to deal with these combinations equally as well when 
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they appeared in problem situations. Moreover, he had achieved 
by this time a reading-grade score of 2.0 on word recognition and 
had read ten books suitable for an average pupil of Grade I. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The problem of the study which has been reported was to de- 
termine whether first-grade pupils could learn a method of self- 
instruction well enough to teach themselves the easier addition and 
subtraction combinations. The pupils selected for the study -were 
limited in number and, on the whole, were not above the average 
in ability. 

In view of the limitations of the study, the following conclusions 
seem to be justified: (i) Pupils can learn a method of self-instruc- 
tion well enough to teach themselves the simple number concepts 
during their first year in school. (2) If pupils first learn a method of 
study, the number ideas can be developed through its use. (3) 
Finally, pupils can be introduced to a systematic study of number 
in Grade I without detracting from, or neglecting, the one essential 
phase of the instructional program, which is teaching pupils to read. 
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WILLIAM C. REAVIS aho NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 

T he references on public-school administration herewith pre- 
sented were published between November i, 1940, and October 
31, 1941. The list is necessarily restricted by limitations of space. 
In making the selections, the authors have been guided by the prac- 
tical value of the contributions and the current interest in the prob- 
lems considered. Obviously many contributions of merit, which 
would have been included in a more extended list, , have had to be 
omitted. 

In this article appear titles under (i) general administration, (2) 
state school administration, (3) city school administration, and (4) 
supervision. Titles classified under (5) teaching staff, (6) school fi- 
nance, (7) business management, and (8) public relations will be 
published in the February number of this journal, 

GeNERAI AnMINISTRAriON 

I, Bossing, Nelson L. “The Problem of Articulation between Secondary and 
Higher Education,” ffig/t School Journal, XXIV (April, 1941), 137-64- 
A historical treatment of the problem of articulation, emphasizing the new fac- 
tors in education, such as the growth of secondary schools, the studies of indi- 
vidual diSerences, and the broader concept of education recognized by colleges 
themselves, These factors have emphasized tlie need of articulating the uni- 
versity with the democratically functioning secondary school. 

3. Edwards, Newton (compiler and editor), , Education in a Democracy. 
Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. Pp, xii-pido. 

A series of lectures by eight faculty members of the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago. The functions and the responsibilities of educa- 
tion as a force in American life arc critically examined, and an attempt is made 
to point the direction that education should take in carrying forward democratic 
ideals and in adjusting the individual to his culture, 
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3. Fullee, Edgar. “Liability for Negligence of Educational Officers and Em- 

ployees,” American School Board Journal, CIII (October, 1941), 29-30 

On the basis of legal statutes and eases, a jurist presents a discussion of problems 
that arise after an accident has happened in connection with the public schools. 
This is the first of a series of articles, 

4. Gaxje, George H. “Co-operative Relationships in School Administration,” 

American School Board Journal, CIII (September, 1941), 17-18, 91. 

A consideration of the advisability of promoting democratic methods in ad- 
ministration by means of teacher participation in policy-forming functions. 

$. Hendrickson, Roy F. “Organization for Public Administration,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, CII (April, 1941), 43-44. 

The importance of school organization is emphasized, and an explanation is given 
of certain characteristics of good organization, such as delegation of definite 
authority and the number of assistants over whom the chief executive can 
exercise effective control. 

6. Jacobs, John E. “Democracy in School Control,” Educational Administra- 

tion and Supervision, XXVII (March, 1941), 177-94. 

Gives a brief description of some of the means which presumably implement 
democratic admuiistration in selected schools, analyzes the effectiveness or the 
ineffectiveness of these means, and considers fundamental questions pertaining 
to democratic administration. 

7. Kemp, W. W. “Some Urgent Problems Facing School Administrators,” Ed- 

ucaiional Administration and Supervision, XXVI (November, 1940), 
561-71. 

A general overview of such varied problems in school administration as the 
changing school population as a result of smaller families, the migration of labor, 
the financial hardships of the depression, the relation of the federal government 
to tire schools, and the inequality in ability of the states to support their schools. 

8. Kerr, Florence. “Redirection of W.P.A. Education Program To Meet 

National Defense Needs,” American School Board Journal, CIII (Octo- 
ber, 1941), 41, 79-80. 

Educational programs for aliens, illiterate soldiers, and preschool children in 
families with low income are described by the assistant commissioner of the 
Work Projects Administration. 

9. Meade, Raymond D. “School Co-operation with Governmental Agencies,” 

American School Board Journal, CIII (October, 1941), 30-32. 

Tells how Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, has taken 
advantage of opportunities for co-operation with the new federal and state 
agencies in the field of education. 
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10. Moehiman, AexhitsB. “Federal Controls Endanger Community Schools,” 

Nation’s Schools, XXVII (March, 1941), 23-24. 

Argues that certain federal agencies being operated as emergency enterprises 
may become permanently entrenched by virtue of the autliority and financial 
support provided by the federal government and that tliese agencies may eventu- 
ally create parallel systems of education and develop unsavory controls over 
state school programs, 

11. Xeedeu, Ward G. The Fundamentals of Public School Administration, New 

York: MacmUlan Co., 1941 (revised and enlarged). Pp. xvi -1-798. 

A general treatise involving revision and considerable expansion of the author’s 
earlier textbook of tire same title. 

12. Tyler, Ralph W. “Educational Adjustments Necessitated by Changing 

Ideological Concepts,” Elementary School Journal, XLII (September, 
1941), 17-26. 

Anticipates adjustments in educational policies and programs which will be 
required by changing concepts with respect to such matters as the relation of 
the school to the community, national unity in the educational profession, the 
implications of the retarded growth of population, the class structure and pres- 
sure-group organization of our society, the nature of public opinion, and the 
educational significance of the major ideals of the American people. 

13. Waiilquist, John T. "Conflicting Views of School Administration and 

Supervision,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1941), 81-98. 

Considers three current pliilosophies of school administration and supervision, 
namely, those exemplified in the traditional school, in progressivism, and in 
realism. 

State School Administeation^ 

14. Best, Emerson C., and Hutson, Percival W. “The Attitudes of a Rural 

Community toward Secondary Education,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXVII (January, 1941), i-ii- 

A study of the educational attitudes of one hundred citizens in the rural com- 
munity of a township in western Pennsylvania, The results embodied in the 
various published tables manifest tlie conflict of self-interested individuals in 
matters of school expense, as well as the need for building community attitudes 
favorable to educational institutions. Why rural consolidation progresses so 
slowly is explained. 

IS- Butterworth, Jullan E. “Sound Policy in the Administration of Pupil 
Transportation,” American School Board Journal, CII (June, 1941), 27- 
28, 85. . 

” See also Item 478 (Lange) in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1941, number of the Elementary School JmiTnal and Item 38 (Weltzin) in the 
January, 1942, number of the School Remew. 
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The solution of local transportation problems, together with the evaluation 
and financing of the program, is considered in this treatment, with some tentative 
conclusions concerning the relative responsibilities of the state and the locality. 

16. Chambers, M. M. “At the Grass Roots in School Administration,” Ameri- 

can School Board Journal, Cl (November, 1940), 17-18, 94. 

A presentation of tlie inequalities that arise in school administration because of 
the multiplicity of local units. Advocates an administrative unit including ten to 
twenty thousand pupils. 

17. Chambers, M. M. "New Laws Affecting Teachers,” Nation’s Schools 

XXVIII (July, 1941), 62, 64. 

Explains important provisions of recent legislation affecting teachers’ contracts. 

18. Covert, Timon. Financing of Schools as a Function of State Departments 

of Education. Studies of State Departments of Education, Monograph 
No. 3. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, 1940. Pp. vi+ 
34 - 

A review of the services of state departments of education in relation to the ap- 
portionment of state aid and to such local scliool problems as budgeting, salary 
schedules, and pupil transportation. 

19. Davis, Hazel. “Why a Minimum Salary Law?” Nation’s Schools, 'KXVll 

(January, 1941), 60, 62. 

Notes significant features of recent minimum-salary legislation and explains 
the advantages of such laws to the schools of the state, especially schools in rural 
areas. 

20. Grace, Alonzo G. “Principles of State School Administration,” American 

School Board Journal, Cl (December, 1940), 19-20. 

The nine principles of administration underlying the organization of the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education are given by the commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

21. Kelly, Glenn K. “Enlisting School Officers in the Solution of Education 

Problems,” American School Board Journal, CII (March, 1941), S8) 60. 

The report of an investigation concerning state school board associations, cover- 
ing all states except Delaware. Extent of such associations and their support and 
organization were some of the problems investigated. 

22. Martens, Elise H. State Supervisory Programs for the Education of Excep- 

tional Children. Studies of State Departments of Education, Monograph 
No. 10. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, 1940. Pp. x-{- 
92. 

A survey of laws and pro^sions pertaining to the education of physically and 
mentally handicapped children and of gifted children in both elementary- and 
high-school grades. 
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23. Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, Francis G. American Schools iii Transi- 

tion. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 
xxviii-t- 546- 

On the basis of an extended study of the school system of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, the authors describe certain long-time changes in the public-school sys- 
tem during the past forty years and interpret these changes in terms of the 
adjustment or the adaptation of schools to changing conditions and needs. 

City School Administration* 

24. Anderson, Homer W. “A Logical Administrative Setup,” Nation's Schools, 

XXVII (February, 1941), 31-32. 

Describes the administrative organization of the Instruction Department re- 
cently adopted for the St. Louis school system, 

25. Brant, Ralph E. “A Loan Plan for Textbooks,” Nation’s Schools, XXVII 

(May, 1941), 30 - 

Describes the practical rental plan for textbooks used in the small community 
of Vassar, Michigan. The rental charge is one dollar per pupil for the complete 
set of books that he needs, and the fee is set aside for the textbook fund in order 
to replenish the stock as books need replacing. 

26. Carpenter, W. W., Capps, A. G., and Townsend, L. G. “Democratic 

Procedures in Developing a Code of Rules and Regulations,” American 
School Board Journal, CII (April, 1941), 25-26. 

Asserts the need of a logically classified set of rules dividing the powers and 
duties of the school board, superintendent, principal, and teacher. Recom- 
mends the construction of such rules by representative committees of all groups 
concerned. 

27. Engelhardt, N. L., Jr. “Child Migration in a City,” American School 

Board Journal, CII (February, 1941), 51, 93. 

This statistical study is a by-product of the Strayer survey of the public schools 
of Pittsburgh and is closely related to the administrative problem of forecasting 
population change. Concludes that employment conditions determined migra- 
tion of families and that such migration was largely to and from the city, not 
within the city. 

28. Frostic, Ralph F. “Changing from a K-6-3-3 to a K-6-4-4 Organization,” 

Nalion’s Schools, XXVII (April, 1941), 30-32. 

A statistical analysis on theoretical grounds, with the aim of promoting instruc- 
tional space efficiency. The theory is applied to a metropolitan school district 
with excellent results. 

* See also Items 443 (Anfinson) and 445 (Cook) la the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the September, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 
548 (Jacobson and Reavls) in the Novetnber, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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29. Hill, EIeney H., and Mauckee, William. “Types of Public School Ad- 

ministrative Organization in Cities over 200,000,” American School Board 
Journal, CIII (July, 1941), 17-19. 

Presents pertinent tables and a summary of recent investigations of adminis- 
trative and school-board organization in forty-one cities. 

30. Loomis, Aethue K. “Democratic School Administration in Practice,” Ele- 

mentary School Journal, XLI (February, 1941), 417-22. 

Presents a description of the Shaker Heights, Ohio, “superintendent’s council,” 
which is composed of the officers and the building representatives of the 
teachers’ association and all the administrative officers of the schools. The 
council functions in deciding on policy recommendations to tlie board and in 
determining all policies delegated by the board. Lists twelve principles which 
should guide democratic school administration, 

31. Paees, W. B, “The Relationship That Should Exist between Board of Edu- 

cation and Superintendent,” American School Board Journal, CII (June, 
1941),, 41-42. 

A member of a board of education restates the position of the superintendent as 
a leader responsible to the sanction of his board. 

32. Rellee, Theodoee L. “The Superintendent of Schools and the National 

Crisis,” American School Board Journal, CII (February, 1941), 31-32. 

Forecasts the nature of the difficulties to he met by the superintendent of city 
schools in the national crisis and indicates the areas in which his leadership re- 
sponsibilities will be greatest. 

33. Salaries of City School Employees, ig4o-^i. Research Bulletin of the Na- 

tional Education Association, Vol. XIX, No. 2, Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, T941. Pp. 67-96. 

Analyzes trends m salaries of teachers and other school employees in the period 
1930-40. 

34. Saunders, Caeleton M. Promotion or Failure for the Elementary School 

Pupil? New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 
viii-t-78. 

Presents, an analysis of the causes of nonpromotion, as suggested by research 
studies,, survey reports, the literature oh mental hygiene, and the philosophy of 
education. 

33. Stenquist, JohnL, “How Baltimore Handles Pupil Promotions,” Nation's 
Schools, XXVII (January, 1941), 41-44. 

Adjustment to individual differences and needs has led Baltimore to move steadi- 
ly toward greater flexibility in organization and in promotions. The four fac- 
tors that affect the successful operation of a system of promotions based on 
properly arranged grade standards are (i) pupil classification according to 
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needs and abilities, (2) a flexible curriculum to meet individual needs, (3) a 
high quality of instructional efficiency, and (4) the educational characteristics 
of each pupil. 

36. Stekk, Clara K,, and Purdy, Beatrice. “A Plan for Teacher Participa- 
tion in the Selection of Textbooks,” Ehmeniary School Journal, XLI 
(May, 1941), 658-64. 

A description of the Milwaukee plan of evaluating and, adopting textbooks for 
use in the schools. 


Supervision^ 

37. Badgley, H. J, “A Plan for County Supervision,” School Executive, LX. 

(February, 1941), 26-27, 

Presents an outline of a plan, including the survey of needs and the selection of 
objectives, which can be readily adapted to most county school situations. 

38. Campbell, Roald F. “Evaluation and the Rating of Teachers,” Elemen- 

tary School Journal, XLI (May, 1941), 671-76. 

Presents a check list of seven behavior characteristics of pupils and teachers 
which may be used in rating teachers. 

39. Caswell, Hollis L. “How Shall Supervision Be Advanced?” Educational 

Method, XXI (October, 1941), 2-8. 

Holds that, in a modern, educational program, there are three services in par- 
ticular which supervision should render: (i) It should contribute to over-all 
planning and co-ordination of the instructional program. (2) It should provide 
specialized resources upon which teachers may draw to meet the widely varied 
demands for competence made by classroom work. (3) It should foster the in- 
service education of teachers. 

40. Corey, Stephen M. “Evaluating Technical Teaching Competence, 

menlary School Journal, XLI (April, 1941), 577-86. 

Stresses the importance of evaluating teaching competence more largely in terms 
of ability to learn about children, to describe desirable outcomes of instruction, 
to stimulate pupils’ curiosity, and to provide variety of learning experiences. 

41. Durell, Thomas J. “The New Jersey Helping Teachers,” Educational 

Method, XXI (October, 1941), 9-13- 

Describes the activities of tlie fifty-two “helping teachers” employed by the 
New Jersey State Department of Education to assist county superintendents in 
improving the work of teachers in rural schools. The teaching in the schools 
supervised by the helping teachers is considered among the best in tlie state. 

* See also Items 468 (Falk) and 486 (Wliitelaw) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the September, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 
577 (Stoops) in the November, 1941, number of the School Revism. 
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42. Jackman, W. C. “Devices for In-service Education of Teachers,” American 

School Board, Journal, CIII (September, 1941), 56, 58. ’ 

Considers the supervisor’s problem, in stimulating growth of teachers. A help- 
ful chart lists various devices for in-service education. 

43. McCuxniE, Worth. “Supervision — ^Tbe Little Man Who Wasn’t There,” 

American School Board Journal, Cl (December, 1940), 25-27. 

Discusses the new supervisory methods of leading versus commanding and 
develops the principal’s job as essentially tliat of a teacher of teachers, of 
parents, and of the public. 

44. MorsATT, Maurice P, “Supervision and the Superior Teacher,” Educa- 

tional Administration and Supervision, XXVII (March, 1941), 217-20. 
Proposes ten methods by which the superior teacher can be motivated and stimu- 
lated by Ms supervisor, and emphasizes the need for a spirit of co-operation be- 
tween teacher and supervisor in initiating and carrying out tMs program. 

45. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. “Evaluation of Instruction,” School Executive, 

LX (March, 1941), 9-10, 16. 

Newer practices in elementary and secondary education have required the de- 
velopment of newer practices in evaluation. The formulation of curriculum 
objectives and the use of ready-made tests are here considered. 



Educational Writings 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Reading and the Pkimary-Schooi. Chiid. — Since many of the discussions 
of reading in the primary school seem to emphasize teaching reading for the sake 
of reading, it is good to find a book' "which consistently holds the center of atten- 
tion on the child and his gro-wth and the way in which various teaching tech- 
niques may affect the young chOd. How this material or this procedure will 
affect the child and his learning to read efficiently is repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the reader. 

The author first gives a working definition of reading for the primary school 
yet directs the teacher’s attention to ultimate goals in reading. The definition 
for beginners, “Reading is (i) recognizing most of the words, (2) guessing or 
sounding out the others, and (3) getting meaning as the result” (p. 2), gives the 
teacher a rather specific guide for the major part of the reading program for 
these lower grades. The five phases of readiness for reading — physical readi- • 
ness, school readiness, language readiness, interest readiness, perceptual readi- 
ness — are briefly treated. This discussion will help a primary-grade teacher to 
recognize the evidences of readiness for reading and to plan for the development 
of each phase as necessary for each child, and it wiU aid in determining when 
systematic instruction in reading may be begun safely. 

The various methods which have been proposed for teaching primary-grade 
reading are briefly described and analyzed by pointing out the possible strong 
factors and the weaknesses of each method as it affects the learning of the child, 
This comparison is especially valuable to the young teacher who is inclined to 
believe that anything printed in a professional book is a correct procedure to 
follow. 

Many practical devices for teachers are given, and again the author tries to 
indicate the type of contribution that each will make in the whole educational 
program for the child. If the teacher is interested in getting help on methods for 
beginning reading and the place of labels, word games, experience charts, action 
words, phonics, bulletin-board announcements, reading tests, various adminis- 
trative plans for the primary school, and other problems, she will find very 
readable and helpful paragraphs or chapters in this book. The technical ma- 
terial on studies of eye-movements, which is often confusing to the young 
teacher, is here sanely interpreted, and the use that can be made of such studies 
is pointed out. 

' Edward William Dolch, reacAwgi’riimiryjKeadwfg. Champaign, Illinois ; Garrard 
Press, 1941. Pp. 308. $2.30. 
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Throughout the book the author stresses that no one method is entirely ade- 
quate, that the teacher should be acquainted with maijy methods and tech- 
niques and then select the most appropriate for tlie immediate situation, and 
that research is stiU inadequate for answering all questions concerning the teach- 
ing of reading. 

This publication is a definite contribution to the literature on the teaching of 
primary-grade reading. There are places where one wishes that the author could 
have gone into more detail. However, because his discussion is limited to a 
volume no larger than this, the book will probably be read by a much larger 
number of teachers and thus offer a more effective service to the children in our 
primary schools. It is hoped that every primary-grade teacher will soon have 
access to this recently published book on the teaching of reading. 

Delia E. Kibbe 

Stale De-parlment of Public Instmclion 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Geowth in Service eor Public Emelovees. — School administration has 
developed a new emphasis on professional growth in service for the school staff ; 
the term “training in service” is falling into disrepute as suggesting too mechani- 
cal an approach. The very title of a report on Employee Training in the Public 
Service,^ therefore, presents a hurdle for the educator to pass, but he wiU find 
the book worth the effort. It is true that the authors of the report give less em- 
phasis to democratic participation by employees in all phases of the training 
program than might have been ejcpected if educators had written the book, but 
much of the discussion presents a new approach to familiar problems of educa- 
tional supervision. 

In most school systems the plans for growth in service do not extend to the 
nonteaching staff, although 195,000 nonteaching employees were employed in 
1937-38 in the public schools of the United States — approximately one for every 
six teachers. In general government, in contrast to school administration, all 
employees are nonteaching employees, and the clerical and technical services 
are taken more seriously. This report on employee training, while by no means 
limited in application to the nonteaching staff, will be especially useful in work- 
ing with that group. 

The major study in public personnel administration, of which this report is a 
part, is described in the Foreword by G. Ljde Belsley, director of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly. A field staff visited twenty-two carefully selected public personnel 
agencies and prepared an extensive survey study for each agency. Financial 

' Employee Training in the Public Service. A Report Submitted to the Civil Service 
Assembly by the Committee on Employee Training in the Public Service, Milton Hall 
(chairman). Clucago; Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada (1313 
East Sixtieth Street), 1941. Pp. xvi-|-i7a. 
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assistance was given by the Spelman Fund. A number of committees were 
formed to prepare the topical reports based on these source materials. Milton 
Hall was well chosen as chairman of the Committee on Employee Training, in 
view of his successful experience as director of training for the Federal Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The committee’s general approach to its topic is indicated in the following 
list of chapter titles: “Ascertaining the Need for Training,” "Instruction— 
Where and by Whom,” “Selecting and Developing Content,” “Training Meth- 
ods,” “Evaluation of Public Service Training,” “The Central Training Unit.” 

Training of employees is broadly defined to include simple instructions on the 
job as well as formal study of the classroom type. In the committee’s opinion, 
employee training is “the process of aiding employees to gain efiectivearess in 
their present or future work through the development of appropriate habits of 
thought and action, skills, knowledge, and attitudes” (p. 2). Every person who 
is in charge of the work of another, from the chief executive to the supervisor of 
the smallest unit, has responsibilities for training. The central administration, 
however, must think in terms of a total training program; otherwise the training 
needs of some group of employees may be overlooked. A central training unit, 
manned by specialists, is deemed essential in large agencies. 

The chapter on “Training Methods,” by stating the principles of education 
which are basic for the training program, makes it explicit that employee training 
really means employee education. Among the methods and devices discussed, 
the sections dealing with conferences, discussions, apprenticeships, internships, 
and rotation of assignments may be of most direct interest in the school situa- 
tion. 

The educational principles of meeting individual difierences and of serving 
the interests and needs of learners are invoked, but the committee’s philosophy 
of training has little in common with the current educational theory that the 
curriculum should be made up as the pupils and teachers go along together, ex- 
ploring the different interests and needs of the learners. Instead, the chapter on 
selecting and developing content and the later one on evaluation of training 
make it clear that specific objectives, with materials of instruction planned in 
advance, are essential in employee training. Employee participation in prepar- 
ing the content of instruction is mentioned but not emphasized. 

It is suggested that evaluation be made in terms of the immediate objectives 
of the program, which may be to do one or more of the following: increase pro- 
duction, reduce costs, change attitudes, develop understanding of agency ob- 
jectives, provide new skills, retrain in old skills, impart Information, or stimulate 
operatingimprovements. Examples are given of specific improvements in per- 
formance believed to be due to employee training, such as the increased volume 
of tree-plantings in the forest service after instruction in efficient methods and 
the comparative reduction in traffic fatalities in counties where state police 
officers had been given training. 
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Educators will find tins report of interest and value on several counts: (i) 
It deals with a phase of public administration that depends to some extent on 
the co-operation of the public schools and of higher institutions. (2) The use of 
sound educational procedures is assumed to be basic to the training program for 
public employees, (3) The report is rich in practical suggestions that may be 
applied in planning programs for the in-service growth of the school staff. 

Hazel Davis 

National Education Association 
Washington, B.C. 


The Essentials oe Health Education. — timely book on an age-old sub- 
ject has been added to the professional literature of the year. Health has long 
been the concern of society, but too frequently society’s efforts have been dis- 
sipated, duplicated, or unorganized. A recent publication* leaves no doubt of its 
purpose. It makes no pretense to exhaustive treatment of the contributions of 
all health agencies, but it presents a blueprint of the part that the schools, and 
particularly the teachers, play in effective health education. No teacher could 
read this book and evade the recognition of primary responsibility for health 
education. Neither could he plead the lack of understanding of the function of 
the health program or the methods or materials to be used. 

The book opens with two introductory chapters dealing with such general 
phases as the definition of health and health education, the foundation of health 
education, and the goals to be attained. It then proceeds, as logically as a legal 
brief, to consideration of curriculum, the common health problems, materials 
and methods of instruction, the relation of the teacher to other agencies in the 
school and community, and, finally, the standards and methods of evaluation. 

The authors waste little time on history or theory of healtli education hut 
plunge immediately into a discussion of a practical school program, with the 
teacher as the focal factor. The booh is replete with concrete examples and 
criteria and is specific to the last detail. Many references are made to objective 
studies, and the results are analyzed and applications indicated. This volume is 
utterly devoid of illustrations and employs few graphs or charts. It does include 
very liberal footnotes and supplies an excellent and comprehensive bibliography 
with every chapter. It is essentially a teacher’s manual, emphasizing through- 
out the importance of the role of the teacher, but it is sufficiently comprehensive 
and authoritative to serve as a college textbook, as well as a guide for in-service 
training. 

The proposed core curriculum is definite, specific, and systematic, and ac- 
companying methods of instruction are equally precise. The authors stress at- 
titudes as well as habits and information, but they dispose of incidental and 

* Ruth M. Strang and Dean E, Smiley, The Role of the Teacher in Wealth Education. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1041. Pp, x-l-360. ®2.oo. 
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haphazard methods in the statement: “There seems to be more justification 
for systematic treatment of health than for systematic treatment of any other 
subject” (pp. 106-7), Their adherence to that principle never falters. 

The chapter on “Prevalent Health Problems” is similarly comprehensive and 
encyclopedic. Every phase from height-weight to sex education and mental 
hygiene is analyzed and related to the whole problem of well-being. 

Chapter vi, “The Health Program as a Whole,” serves the dual purpose of 
synthesizing the entire program, which has been dealt with in all its minutiae, 
and relating the work of the teacher to all the other agencies concerned with 
health. The philosophy of tliis section is summed up in two characteristic sen- 
tences: “The school health program is a part of a whole community health 

program; it is not an entity When all work together, results in better 

health and physical fitness will be apparent” (pp. 316-17). 

The final chapter on evaluation and measurement discusses standards and 
methods of evaluation and likewise serves as an excellent catalogue of the stand- 
ardized tests which are available in the field of health and physical attainments. 

In a field where the literature is voluminous and studies are plentiful, this 
book still succeeds in making a definite contribution. It is packed with facts, 
practical suggestions, and logical formulas that cannot be other than helpful to 
those responsible for health education. It will prove a ready reference at all 
times and is particularly valuable now, when a national emergency has re-em- 
phasized physical fitness and aroused public interest in our greatest national 
asset. No attempt has been made to attract attention by startling comparisons 
or catastrophic predictions, The book proceeds logically and inexorably to 
announced goals. Its style is direct, methodical, preceptive, and sometimes ar- 
bitrary. One reads this book for information, not for entertainment, but it never 
fails in its purpose. 

V. L. Eeggs 


FiMic Schools 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


The Past and Peesent in America. — ^Teachers and pupils alike will enjoy 
the abundance of human-interest material included in two new books in the 
field of United States history," These companion volumes, written for upper 
elementary and junior high school pupils, describe the chief episodes and move- 
ments in the history of our country from the time of the early colonists to the 
present. Each is a contribution to the literature of the field and is certain to add 
to the enrichment of traditional courses in the history of our country. 

The books are written for the purpose of giving boys and girls an understand- 
ing of the real significance of American life and institutions and to give them a 
greater appreciation of American ways. It is the belief of the author that, when 

" Mary G. 'Ks\ty,Life inEarly America, pp. viii-f 414., $1,20; Life in Modem America., 
pp. vlli-1-532, $1.44. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1941. 
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young people understand the life of the people in early and in modern America, 
they win. want to learn how to do many things in order to keep up the good work 
started by Americans of the past; that, when pupils reaEy understand the his- 
tory of our nation, they will want to help build a greater and better America 
today. 

The volume Life in Early America tells the story of exploration and coloniza- 
tion and describes numerous developments and achievements that took place 
in our country until the time of Thomas Jefferson. The narrative explains how 
the United States gained the land east of the Mississippi River and describes the 
experiences of the pioneers as they worked to fiU up the back country. A careful 
selection of subject matter is made, and those incidents and movements that are 
included are woven into an extremely interesting story. Some persons in the 
social-studies field will doubtless consider it unfortunate that the major em- 
phasis in the first volume is given to the period before the French and Indian 
War, but practical considerations with regard to the social-studies offerings, in 
the schools throughout the country appear to make this emphasis defensible. 

The straightforward narrative of our country’s history is continued in the 
second volume, Life in Modern America. The organization and the content of 
this book are indicated by the following unit subjects: “Growing toward the 
West,” “Changing Ways of Doing Work,” “Getting Rich Quick: The United 
States Becomes the World’s Greatest Industrial Nation,” and “Facing the 
Problems of a Grown-up Nation.” As may be seen by these unit titles, the 
presentation is not entirely chronological in nature; rather, the period that is 
under consideration is explained in terms of many social and economic concepts. 
Considerable attention is given to the life of the people since 1814. It appears 
that the use of the term “life” in the title of the second volume is more appropri- 
ate than in the case of the volume Life in Early America. 

When a writer attempts to tell a story that covers a period of over three 
hundred years and, in addition, to describe the life of tlie people who lived during 
that period of time, serious problems relating to organization and presentation 
arise. This is the twofold purpose of the author, and obviously the presentation 
has its limitations. However, the problem has been attacked with vigor, par- 
ticularly in the case of the second volume. There are a reasonable emphasis on 
chronology and an adequate treatment of significant social and economic as- 
pects of American life. 

The physical attributes of these books have not been neglected. Both are 
attractive in appearance. The bindings are colorful, and the pictures show ac- 
tivity in its natural setting. One is impressed by the effective typography. In 
design and manufacture they keep pace with the social and aesthetic trends of 
the day. 

Robert B. Weaver 

Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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A Music C ouuse for Handicapped Children. — In the field of music educa- 
tion there are available to music teachers in elementaiy and secondary schools 
a number of books in which music courses as well as methods of teaching are 
outlined and explained in detail. In a recent booM Ethelyn Lenore Stinsoji out- 
lines a course in music, devotes space to describing and explaining the content 
of the courses, uses many illustrations from her classroom, and presents final 
results which she observed in her pupils. 

The book, not a large one, describes for the most part a course in music ap- 
preciation for “exceptional” or “special” children attending the Woods Schools 
at Langhorne, Pennsylvania. The author describes the “exceptional child” as 
“the child who is mentally retarded, emotionally unstable, or handicapped by 
some specific disability such as reading or speech” (p. xi). Early in tlie book she 
points out reasons why every school, public or private, should provide a worth- 
while music course for all children, regardless of age or talent. In discussing 
this point, she raises three questions; (i) “How is it possible to create an in- 
terest in music in the child?” (2) “Is the child able to appreciate and interpret 
music?" (3) “Of what value is the knowledge of music to the child?” (P. x.) 
These questions are answered by a detailed description of the music-apprecia- 
tion course offered at the Woods Schools, which is presented in three chapters 
entitled, respectively, “Creating an Interest in Music,” “Developing Listening 
Habits for Appreciation and Interpretation,” and “The Value of Music for 
Every Child.” 

In the first section of the book the author develops the course under the 
following eight topics: (i) “Study of the instruments in a symphony orcliestra,” 
(2) “Rhythm work,” (3) “Interpretation of music,” (4) “Gradual introduction 
of a few of the composers,” (s) “Gradual introduction to the stories of the 
operas,” (6) “Study of the fundamentals of music,” (7) “Listening to the [Dam- 
rosch] Music Appreciation Hour,” and (8) “Attendance by all children of at 
least one or two performances yearly of [a symphony orchestra].” The conclud- 
ing chapter contains a summary of the ways in which the study of music has 
proved to be of value for handicapped children in this particular school. The 
results of the music-appreciation course demonstrate that it is possible to create 
an interest in music among exceptional children and that they are able to appre- 
ciate and to interpret music. Finally tlie author states that “music offers not 
only an added joy in the life of the exceptional child, but a medium for modifying 
his behavior and drawing him closer to the accepted pattern” (p. 133). 

Here and there throughout the book the author suggests that her approach 
to music as well as her procedures may be successfully applied in teaching nor- 
mal children, and teachers of both “special” and normal children will find in this 
volume helpful suggestions for organizing and developing a course in music 

'Ethelyn Lenore Stinson, Haw To Teach Children Mime. Published under tlie 
auspices of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. New York: Harper & 
Bros., ip4i. Pp. xii-l-140. $1.50. 
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appreciation. However, the teacher of normal children would have to choose 
wisely the procedure to be followed in presenting some of the topics included in 
this course of study. For example, this reviewer believes that normal children 
would resent being taught that the staff is a ladder; the treble clef, a gate; a 
sharp, a keyhole; and that the notes are children — sisters, brothers, and play- 
mates! However, for teachers of music outside the special field, the course is 
flexible enough to be altered here and there to meet the needs of normal children. 

Textbooks, reference works, and books which may be placed in the hands of 
children are referred to from time to time throughout the volume, and sugges- 
tions are given for the choice and use of phonograph records. Here is a well- 
organized course in music appreciation that should serve as a valuable guide to 
teachers of handicapped children. To some persons, however, the title of the 
book might be misleading. Teachers of exceptional children might be more 
readily attracted to the book if the title suggested the actual content, namely, a 
special music course for handicapped, retarded, or maladjusted children. 

Jessie Carter 

Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 

* 
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Defend Democracy by Strengthening Schools 

A TWO-COLOR folder, prepared by the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Education appointed by 
the National Education Association, carries to local school boards 
throughout the United States the urgent appeal, “Defend Democ- 
racy by Strengthening Schools.” The message of the folder is or- 
ganized in popular, easy-to-read style and gives a startlingly graphic 
picture of the crisis confronting schools today. The first paragraph 
states: 

Effective and universal education is the bulwark of self-govermnent. The 
long-time battle for democracy will be won in the schools. Whether it survives 
will depend upon how earnestly citizens desire to maintain it, and how well 
prepared they are to make its principles work. 

There follow brief reference to the devastating effects on the 
schools of the first World War and evidence that history is beginning 
to repeat itself. Teachers’ salaries have remained at about the level 
of 1939, while the cost of living and the earnings of factory workers 
are rocketing sk)?ward. This situation means that teachers wiU again 
be tempted or compelled to go into occupations which more nearly 
keep pace with the increased cost of living. 
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Shortage of teachers is already becoming crucial the country over, 
and there is a tendency, in some shortsighted communities, to lower 
teacher standards rather than to pay adequate salaries. 

The last division of the folder answers the challenge, “What Can 
Be Done”: 

The times permit more generous financial support of schools. Incomes in 
general are rising faster than the cost of living. Property is worth more. Tax 
delinquency is less. 

The increase in cost of military defense need not, must not, crush the schools. 
It is the responsibility of school boards to see that it does not do so. They must 
appeal to communities and legislatures for increased funds, 

Already farsighted boards of education are meeting this challenge. In several 
large cities a xo per cent “cost-of-living bonus" has been added to existing 
salaries. Higher salary schedules have been adopted in some school systems. 
All school boards are urged to take action of this kind now. It is their responsi- 
bility to strengthen the schools as the bulwark of American democracy. 

A letter from Secretary Givens of the National Education Associa- 
tion accompanied this folder, in which he pleaded “that we not 
weaken our long-time defense of democracy as we did in the war of 
1917-18” and urged that all boards of education, in order to prevent 
a serious decline in the quality of educational opportunity, take ac- 
tion for the protection of the schools before it is too late. Releases 
were also sent to newspapers in each of the communities, describing . 
the crisis in education and telling them of the appeal to school 
boards, so that there might be a local follow-up in each case. The 
January issue of the Journal of the National Education Association 
contains an editorial and several leading articles which elaborate the 
content of this folder. 

In referring to the group that was responsible for the folder, the 
School Executive of November, 1941, says in its editorial comment: 

At Boston the National Education Association set up a new agency, the 
National Commission To Defend Democracy through Education. It was a time- 
ly act and one that should result in much good to the profession as well as to the 
country at large. 

In our profession the defense of democracy can be best promoted through the 
practice of democratic principles in the everyday life of the school, and pre- 
sumably this new Commission will direct part of its energies to this end. 

The work of the Commission will be followed with great interest. It wiU help 
to show that educators believe in practicing democracy as sincerely as they believe 
that educational opportunity for all is essential for the advance of democracy. 
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The unanimously adopted resolutions which came out of a con- 
ference held on November 11 between the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Education and the Committee on 
Educational Co-operation of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers give heartening evidence that groups other than those in the 
educational profession appreciate the invaluable part which public 
education plays in the maintenance of a democratic way of life and 
that they are ready to go on record for its support. These resolutions 
are recorded in the January, 1942, issue of the Journal of the National 
Education Association. The one most pertinent to the foregoing dis- 
cussion reads : 

Whereas, The essence of a system of popular self-government is the ability 
of the electorate to deal intelligently with the public issues submitted to it for 
decision, and to select those who are to represent it in public affairs with wisdom 
and sound judgment, and 

Whereas, The National Association of Manufacturers consistently has be- 
lieved that this requires a system of public education which will enable the 
citizen of our republic to receive the education which will enable him to make his 
maximum contribution to society and which society can afiord to provide, and 

Whereas, The increasing devotion of public funds to national defense pur- 
poses will and should require governmental economy in other directions and 
may presage inadequate consideration of our educational needs and financial 
requirements, 

Be li Resolved, That the administration and conduct of public education is an 
essential public service ; that its reasonable financial support constitutes a neces- 
sary claim upon our American society to which other public services of lesser 
value should be subordinated. 

The action of this joint group is of greatest significance in the 
effort to “Defend Democracy by Strengthening Schools.” 

The school’s responsibility in a defense program has certainly not 
been met through the provision of certain military and vocational- 
training courses in high schools and colleges and through a special- 
ized program of adult education — ^important as these services may 
be to a country at war. There remains the large responsibility of 
maintaining as stable and as enlightening and as effective a program 
of educational experiences as it is possible for a finely trained staff of 
teachers to provide — all this for the purpose of developing at least 
some degree of intelligent comprehension, on the various levels of the 
children’s understanding, of what is going on in the tragically upset 
world of today. It is only as some sort of understanding is built that 
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emotional sanity can be maintained. No one minimizes the necessity 
of emotional balance — ^morale — in time of crisis, and the schools are 
the best agencies for building and mamtaining this balance as they 
work together, of course, with the home and community. 

The Caile of Preschool Children 

I N OUR efforts to make schools serve in a time of national emer- 
gency, it is not enough that they “hold their own.” In. many 
communities, such as Seattle, Washington, and Rock Island and 
Winnetka, Illinois, the public schools are expanding to provide, 
sometimes in co-operation with other agencies, not only for five-year- 
old children, but also for two-, three-, and four-year-olds. The care 
and wise direction of intelligently trained, understanding teachers 
are more needed by these young children than by any other group, 
especially in areas of extreme congestion and insecurity. No country 
can afford, in the name of emergency, to curtail the early protection 
and education of its children. 

We may well profit by England’s experiences in caring for very 
young children. The November 29, 1941, issue of the London Times 
Educational Supplement contains a detailed discussion of the “Care 
of Under Fives.” To quote in part: 

Ever since the outbreak of war the evacuation of threatened areas has heen 
an object of policy, pursued with more or less assiduity by the government, and 
with more or less success. Evacuation has meant especially evacuation of chil- 
dren, and so far as school children are concerned an organization already existed 

in the schools themselves But the project included no adequate provision 

for preschool children For children from two to five it has come to be 

generally recognized that an organization ought to be created, particularly as in 
their case the problem is not one of physical care alone, hut one also of education. 

There follows a discussion of the need for a central department to 
deal with all aspects of child care. Three suggestions are made for 
the organization of this central department, each involving the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Health. 

The first year’s report of the Hampstead Nurseries, supported by 
the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children, holds more than general 
humanitarian interest for us in the United States at the present time. 
It was written by Anna Freud, director of the colony, and teUs of the 
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care given London children whose homes have been bombed, chil- 
dren who have been forced to sleep in the subways, or those who are 
unable to remain in their homes because of war conditions. This re- 
port has practical suggestions for all regions which are planning now 
for the care of children in areas which may be subjected to fire and 
ruin. As this statement is written, it seems impossible that “this can 
happen here” ; but it has — in Hawaii — and we ought to begin to plan , 
while there is stiU. time for calm, intelligent consideration of best 
ways to act. Further information concerning these reports of Anna 
Freud may be had by writing Edna Blue, executive chairman of the 
American Headquarters of Foster Parents' Plan for War Children, 

55 West Forty-second Street, New York City. 

Service Bulletins 

T here is a growing appreciation of the need to demonstrate how 
the best of modern educational theory can be and is being trans- 
lated into practice. Almost every professional organization senses 
its obligation to perform this service for its members. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission published Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy as a concrete illustration of what it was talking about in its more 
theoretical publications. The Foreword states that “this study is 
pointed deliberately at implementation of the democratic way of life 
in and through our schools.” 

Bulletins of Association The Association for Childhood Educa- 
for Childhood Education tion publishes two membership and two 

service bulletins each year. The form and 
the content of these bulletins are determined, in large part, by the 
type of requests for help which come to headquarters from members. 
The publications of 1940-41 indude What Is a Nursery School? 
“Kindergarten Portfolio,” Independent Work Periods, and Readiness 
for Learning. 

What Is a Nursery School? is a brief, direct, question-and-answer 
type of bulletin, written by Lovisa Wagoner, of Mills College, Oak- 
land, California, and Elizabeth Neterer, of Seattle, Washington. It 
is planned to help laymen and teachers of older children understand 
what a nursery school is, to show what it does for children and par- 
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ents, and to give some standards of evaluation. It answers, in non- 
pedagogical terms, that often repeated question, “What is a nursery 
school?” 

“Kindergarten Portfolio” is a loose-leaf packet containing mate- 
rials which answer in brief and practical ways many of the questions 
concerning the value and extension of kindergartens. There are 
twelve of these leaflets, which have to do with kindergarten legisla- 
tion, the present kindergarten situation in the United States, the 
kindergarten’s contribution to child growth, school life, parent edu- 
cation, appropriate equipment and procedures, and guides for evalu- 
ation. This packet was prepared by a kindergarten committee of the 
association, under the leadership of Louise M. Alder, of the State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Independent Worh Periods was published as a result of countless 
pleas from teachers of young children : “How can the rest of my chil- 
dren be profitably and enjoyably occupied while I work directly with 
one group of them or with individuals?” It’s the old “seatwork” 
problem that is now being answered in terms of real educational op- 
portunity. Six primary-grade teachers tell how they make these pe- 
riods contribute to the best growth of the children; how they use the 
time for developing self-direction and self-reliance — highly impor- 
tant traits to be cultivated in aU individuals. Gladys Greenman, 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, was the compiler of this buhetiu. ■ 

Readiness Jor Learning clears up many vague and confused con- 
cepts of the readiness principle. In fields other than education, the 
condition of readiness or non-readiness seems to be understood more 
clearly. Gertrude Hildreth, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
■sity, was responsible for the compilation of this bulletin. She says in 
the Foreword; 

The modern school program in the kindergarten and primary grades is 
founded on a child development curriculum. In this program the child’s func- 
tional needs for each stage in development constitute the point of departure for 
activities provided and instructional procedures employed. - In such a program 
readiness for learning evidenced in the child’s mental maturity, interests, and 
experiential background becomes the basis for introducing the child to new 
skills. 

The major portion of this buUetin is devoted to descriptions and 
airalyses of experiences out of which readiness is built for reading, 
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primary-grade numbers, handwriting, music, and speech. The con- 
cluding chapter concerns “Readiness and Parent Education.” 

It is recognized that there are many other learnings in primary 
education which are equally important and for which readiness is an 
essential concept, but it was not possible, within the confines of one 
bulletin, to deal with them. Although this bulletin has reference pri- 
marily to learning skills in the primary grades, it is helpful to 
teachers of all grade levels because the readiness concept is essential 
wherever or whatever new skills are taught. 

Further information about these bulletins and other publications 
of the Association for Childhood Education may be obtained from 
the national headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 

Pamphlets issued by the The Progressive Education Association 
P.E.A . Service Center has recently initiated a series of “Service 

Center Pamphlets,” five of which were 
published in the past year. The first, entitled The Community — A 
Laboratory, was prepared by Jane Mayer, a parent, and Miriam 
Sutherland, a teacher, in Glencoe, Illinois, who write : 

There is a growing feeling among educators that learning confined to the 
schoolhouse cannot offer a complete educational program. There is a tendency 
to take the school into the community and to bring the community into the 
school This is not as simple as it sounds 

Certain of the steps Glencoe has taken in this direction have already proved 
their value. They have been taken only after studying the needs of both school 
and community and have been brought about by an interlocking of many 
agencies. They are presented here not as formulas to be followed but as possible 
stimulants to other schools and communities to discover and meet their own 
problems in their own distinctive way. 

The procedures used in Glencoe are described in practical detail, 
and a list of suggested readings is included. 

Teaching Reading in the Elementary School has been compiled by 
the staff of the Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. Actual proce- 
dures are described under such headings as “Reading Skills Develop 
Best in a Well-planned Scheme of Day-by-Day Living,” “Learning 
To Read Is a Personal Matter,” “The Kind and Quality of Material 
Has an Important Bearing on Reading,” and “Reading Skills De- 
velop Continuously throughout the Whole Elementary School.” 
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Teaching Art in the Elementary School, written by Charlotte E.. 
Major, of the State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is 
based on the following premise : 

Art has a twofold part to play: first, to help develop the individual child, to 
provide him with a means of self-expression, enabling him to gain a better under- 
standing of himself ; second, to contribute to the social development of the group 
by affording opportunities through which children may learn to work together 
for the common good of all. 

The pamphlet is organized into two parts; "Art in the Child’s 
Expanding World” and ^‘Programs and Procedures.” The second 
division deals also with materials and equipment and includes some 
illustrative diagrams. 

Teaching Music in the Elementary School was prepared by Beatrice 
Perham Krone from the revised edition of her textbook Music in the 
New School. This pamphlet emphasizes both maximum individual 
development and social responsibility as its democratic philosophy 
and elaborates in its introductory division five bases on which a 
music program should operate: 

1. The purpose of the music program in the public schools is to help all chil- 
dren to maximum enjoyment and development in music, 

2 . Every individual in the classroom must be helped to find joy and release of 
spirit through music. 

3. Teachers must be much more concerned with what is happening to the 
child than with the perfection of the finished performance. 

4. The music experiences of each classroom group must be co-operatively 
planned by the children, the classroom teacher, and music specialist around the 
needs and interests of the children. 

5. The classroom teacher is indispensable, whether she sings or plays or 
whether she does neither. 

The bulletin describes practical applications of these principles 
through singing, use of simple instruments, rhythmic dramatization, 
listening to music, and interchange of musical experiences between 
school and home. 

Classification of Pupils in the Elementary School, the fifth of these 
service pamphlets, was written by J. R. McGaughy, formerly a pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia University. Vari- 
ous practices in grouping, grading, and promotion of children are 
tersely analyzed in accordance with the author’s basic principle, 
which is stated as follows: 
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In any system, of classification based on a thoroughgoing respect for children 
and on learning as living, the only criterion really worthy of stress is, in the 
opinion of a growing number of educators, that the child shall be in the group in 
which he is best stimulated to make whatever contributions he is able to make. 
This means, of course, that he should be in a group in which he can feel he 
“belongs” and is respected, a group in which he can go about his living happily. 

All five pamphlets make excellent contributions to that growing 
body of literature indicating that modern educational theory can and 
does work in the classroom. They may be obtained for twenty-five 
cents each from the Progressive Education Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. The Progressive Education 
Association says of its pamphlets: 

The P.E.A, Service Center has been established to help members of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association solve problems they face in their daily school 
work of creating an environment that will promote the fullest development of 
each individual. This series of pamphlets is based on the most insistent requests 
for help that have come to the Service Center. 

Informative leaflets on The “Know Your School” series of leaf- 
the public-school system lets prepared by the United States Office 

of Education provides excellent study 
guides for all individuals or groups, not excepting teacher groups, 
wishing to become better informed concerning the public-school sys- 
tem both in their immediate communities and in the country as a 
whole. Early publications in the series have been mentioned before 
in these pages. 

More recent additions to the series include Know Your School 
Child, Know Your Modern Elementary School, Know How Your 
Schools Are Financed, Know Your State Educational Program, Know 
Your School Library, and Know Your Community as a Basis for Un- 
derstanding the Schools’ Problems. These later leaflets are much more 
detailed than were the first of the series in their content and in their 
suggestions for study by teacher-parent associations and all other 
civic groups on which school systems depend for intelligent inter- 
pretation and support. Preparation of these leaflets was undertaken 
by the Office of Education at the request of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. The brochures may be purchased for ten 
cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 
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A SiGNIHCANT CtJRRICTJlTBI TeEND 

C xjERicuLTJii-MAKiNG and curriculum revision, we shall have with 
us as long as schools strive to fit educational procedures and 
activities to current living situations. As was pointed out in last 
month’s “Educational News and Editorial Comment” in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal, one significant trend has been the decen- 
tralization of curriculum organization and the taking-over of this 
responsibility by local school committees. Their efforts have brought 
slow but definite improvement in intelligent experimentation, analy- 
sis, and revision to meet local needs more efficiently. 

Another trend becomes apparent as one reads of the undertakings 
of various school systems; that of co-operation between elementary 
and high schools in the making of a unified curriculum which will 
serve through the entire length of school experience provided by the 
community. Because of their increased knowledge of the continuous, 
highly individualized process of child development, educators are be- 
ginning to understand that school experiences also must take on this 
continuous, highly individualized character. Only as teachers who 
work with children at various stages of their development plan to- 
gether, can this type of curriculum be built effectively. 

In Joliet, Illinois, a project in curriculum reconstruction is being 
undertaken under the guidance of a committee from the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University of Chicago. Representative 
teachers from the primary grades through junior college, as well as 
the superintendents of both elementary and high schools, met to- 
gether several times last year to set up the general and the specific 
objectives of a curriculum best adapted to the particular needs of 
Joliet. This group then divided into subcommittees to develop, in 
detail, the sis divisions into which the curriculum is to be divided; 
social science, physical science, language arts, mathematics, arts and 
crafts, and specialized training (for individuals not desirous or capa- 
ble of meeting the requirements of the general curriculum). From 
this local, co-operative study under expert guidance there will be 
built a fourteen-year curriculum. 
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Principals and teacliers of Portland and neighboring towns in 
Oregon are working toward a twelve-year program in an extension 
class of the Oregon System of Higher Education. These committee 
members, representative of the kindergarten through high school, 
prepared a series of five reports, edited by Hugh B. Wood, of the 
University of Oregon, which outline “Curriculum Trends and Rec- 
ommendations” for twelve-year programs in social studies, language 
arts, science, mathematics, and arts and crafts. 

Because the kindergarten teacher has this long, relatively cle^ir 
view ahead, she wiU have a much better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the foundations which she is helping to build in children at 
the five-year level of their education. The high-school teacher will be 
much more intelligent and sympathetic in her leadership because she 
has a well-defined overview of the previous activities of the children. 
All communities that conceive of curriculum-making as a joint, co- 
operative undertaking of the entire school system will avoid, or at 
least lessen, dull repetition and unnecessary overlapping of experi- 
ences, gaps and inadequacies in learning, misunderstandings and 
stupid criticisms, and many ineffectual procedures. 

National Defense Book Campaign 

A release concerning the collection of books for the country’s 
armed forces did not reach the editor’s desk soon enough to 
announce the beginning of the campaign, but there is still plenty of 
need to participate. At a time when all of us not actively engaged in 
war work are saying, “What can we do?” this request offers one most 
worthy response. 

Books by the million will change hands in the National Defense Book Cam- 
paign starting Monday, January 12, 1942, when readers in homes throughout the 
land win share the books they have enjoyed with our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The campaign, sponsored by the American Library Association, American 
Red Cross, and United Service Organmtions, seeks ten million books for U.S.O. 
houses, Army “dayrooms,” ships, naval bases, etc. Books should be taken to 
libraries, where they will be sorted, repaired if necessary, and sent on as quickly 
as possible to the spots where men in the service want books. In many com- 
munities, schools and other conveniently located places wiU he designated as 
coUection centers. Unbound magazines and newspapers wiU not be handled. 
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Golden Jubilee oe the Association 
FOR Childhood Education 

T he Association for Childhood Education will hold its Golden 
Jubilee convention in Buffalo, New York, on April 6-io, 1942. 
Fifty years ago the International Elindergarten Union was organized 
at Saratoga Springs, New York, during the thirty-second meeting of 
the National Education Association. In 1930 the International Kin- 
dergarten Union adopted a new constitution and the name of the 
Association for Childhood Education, and in 1931 the National 
Council of Primary Education adopted the new constitution and 
name of the association. 

The national observance of this anniversary will open with the 
convention at Buffalo. One evening’s program. Anniversary Night, 
will depict in dramatic form the fifty years of past history and a 
glimpse into the future for the organization. The dinner meeting will 
be reminiscent of significant milestones in the life of the organiza- 
tion. Later, local and state branches will celebrate this event in their 
own communities. The two purposes chosen as guides for these ob- 
servances are; 

That through the anniversary activities the thirty-six thousand members 
may be closely united for more effective work by becoming better acquainted 
with the history, the program, and the services of their organization. 

That through the anniversary activities the general public may become better 
informed about the needs of children and more wisely active in securing ade- 
quate educational and welfare opportunities for them. 

“Ifnity in Purpose and Effort in All Service to All Children” is the 
timely theme for this Buffalo meeting. Because of the tragic uncer- 
tainty of these days and unpredictable demands which may be made 
on both children and teachers, the Executive Board, under the 
leadership of the president, Marjorie Hardy, of the Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has planned a program 
with sufficient flexibility to meet emergency cotisid^ations. In addi- 
tion to seven general sessions, several forums, studios, and consulta- 
tion hours, there will be fourteen study classes. Eight of these will 
give consideration to ways of providing better opportunities for child 
development, and six will consider how better opportunities may be 
provided for the child to build resources wfehin.l^mself. 

Olga Adams 
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Here and There among the Schools 

T he following items include four interesting examples of school 
and community practices which represent departures from the 
traditional procedures affecting schools and school children. These 
innovations have been instituted in connection with the study of 
vocations, the regulation of pupil trafi&c in the school building, the 
development of art appreciation, and the providiag of nursery- 
school advantages for young children in a siriall town. 

Vocational “movie” made “From the Ground Up” is the significant 
by an eighth-grade class title of a “movie” recently completed by 

an eighth-grade class of the North Fair- 
mount School in Cincinnati. This project, carried out under the di- 
rection of Luise Reszke, is described in Better Teaching, the monthly 
bulletin .of the Cincinnati public schools. 

The general purpose of the project was the gathering of informa- 
tion concerning the nine major occupational divisions. Facts were 
assembled regarding the need of each occupational area for workers, 
the qualifications that such workers must have, the salaries or wages 
paid, and opportunities for promotion. Data were also assembled on 
the occupational distribution of parents of pupils in the Cincinnati 
schools, and'^a tabulation was made of the vocational choices of the 
pupils themselves. The interpretation of these data was guided by 
a series of panel discussions pertaining to the factors to be considered 
in selecting a vocation and the responsibilities of adults in helping 
young people to plan their future careers. The work of this problem 
was constructively related to other subjects of study; the social 
studies, language arts, health and safety, the fine and practical arts 
contributed facts or techniques useful in the organization and the 
interpretation of the knowledge that these pupils were acquiring 
about the vocational problems in which they were interested. Pic- 
tures and graphs, provided with appropriate captions and mounted 
on a large roll of heavy paper, constituted an informative and enter- 
taining “movie.” Colored lighting and appropriate music were used 
to make the presentation more effective. 
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Traffic court established As a means of providing more practical 
in an intermediate school experiences in self-government and citi- 
zenship, a resourceful teacher in a De- 
troit school established a traffic court to handle cases involving in- 
fractions of rules and conventions governing pupil conduct in the 
corridors and the locker-rooms between classes and at intermissions 
during the school day. The court was opened in the second semester 
last year by Gertrude Gerock, auditorium teacher in . the Hutchins 
Intermediate School. The device is described by Florence L. Preuss, 
faculty news reporter for the Detroit Education News. 

Since the establishment of the “court” there have been a gratify- 
ing decrease in traffic violations and a decided improvement in the 
orderliness of pupils in the hahs. Operated by the pupils, the court is 
providing valuable motivation for pupil recognition of civic re- 
sponsibility. It is asserted that traffic-ticket “fixing” is never at- 
tempted. 

Traveling exhibits of art Under the provisions of a grant from the 
for schools in Nebraska Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 

Extension Division and the Art Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska are enabled to furnish exhibits of 
valuable art collections for display in town and rural schools in fifty- 
six counties of that state. The exhibit may be retained in a given 
school for one week. The largest exhibit includes thirty-four paint- 
ings and is available for a rental fee of twenty-five dollars. This ex- 
hibit is designed primarily for the larger communities. A second 
group of paintings, ten in number, is available at five dollars and is 
considered suitable for rural and village schools. A third group in- 
cludes eight pictures which may be secured by county superin- 
tendents at a fee of ten dollars and may be retained until each 
rural school has had the opportunity to use the exhibit for one week. 
The extent to which the exhibits are actually utilized by the schools 
is indicated by a report in the University of Nebraska News, in which 
it is stated that more than two hundred thousand persons have 
viewed these traveling exhibits during the past three years. 

When an exhibit is to be installed, Mrs. M. E. Vance, , of the 
University Extension Division, supervises the hanging of the paint- 
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ings and gives gallery talks to both children and adults. One regula- 
tion is enjoined upon the teachers and principals while an exhibit is 
on display: the children are not to be required to write stories or 
compositions about the pictures. 

A mothers' club operates Four years ago members of a home dem- 
a summer nursery school onstration club in Woodstock, Windham 

County, Connecticut, opened a summer 
nursery school for the purpose of. providing companionable group 
activities for children between the ages of three and five and a half 
years. Doris B. Child, home demonstration agent for Windham 
County, describes the plan and the success of this project in the 
January issue of Extension Service Rsoiew, monthly publication of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Each summer the members of the Woodstock Mothers’ Club bor- 
row the necessary furnishings and equipment to carry on an ap- 
propriate program of activities for children of this age group. Par- 
ents of the children concerned and interested friends of the project 
lend toys, books, seesaws, swings, slides, hammers, and saws and 
donate money or materials for a lunch at the middle of the morning 
session. A small tuition fee contributes to the compensation of the 
instructors and provides materials for drawing, painting, clay-model- 
ing, and other means of expression or activity. A community church 
provides housing and space for outdoor play. The increase in enrol- 
ment from year to year affords substantial evidence that the nursery 
school is effectively serving the social and physical needs of pre- 
school children in this community. 

For the past two years the nursery school has conducted an 
“open-house” day, and many mothers and interested friends have 
visited the school at that time. Visitors are always welcome because 
the school is serving as a valuable demonstration in the community. 
As is pointed out in the Extension Service Review, such a demon- 
stration is particularly valuable in these days of emergency, when 
co-operative effort will be necessary in many places to solve the 
problems arising from parents’ participation in civilian defense and 
from concentration of populations in defense-manufacturing areas. 
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Who’s Who tor February 

Wril&r of ihe news notes The news notes in. this issue have been. 
and authors of articles prepared by Olga Adams, teacher in the 
in the current number Laboratory Schools at the University of 

Chicago. Sylvia Paulay, editor of Pro- 
gressive Parents, a publication issued monthly by the Progressive 
School, of Los Angeles, California, discusses the relation of progres- 
sivism in education to the practice of democracy as a way of life. 
E. D. Tetreau is professor of rural sociology at the University of 
Arizona, and Varden Fuller is associate agricultural economist in 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 
These authors contrast the educator’s and the sociologist’s points of 
view concerning the effect of migration on school achievement of 
children and give detailed findings of a study of the relation that 
father’s occupation, region of former residence, mobility, and 
length of residence in the state bear to the age-grade status of mi- 
grant children in Arizona. Leslie W. Irwin, teacher in the Labora- 
tory Schools at the University of Chicago, and James W. Paustian, 
superintendent of the public schools at Harris, Iowa, report the 
findings of a survey made in 167 elementary schools to discover (i) 
practices pertaining to various phases of the organization and work 
of safety patrols and (2) opinions of the schools and communities 
with regard to the values and the results obtained from the now 
widely prevalent use of patrols. Luther C. Gilbert, professor of 
education at the University of California, and Doris Wilcox Gil- 
bert (Mrs. Luther C.), of Berkeley, California, report an experi- 
mental study undertaken to discover whether a person reads in a 
normal manner when reading before the eye-movement camera. 
Herbert F, Spitzer, assistant professor of education and principal 
of the University Elementary School at the University of Iowa, 
suggests how a simple abacus can be used as a teaching aid to clarify, 
for young children, five important characteristics of the number 
system. Clarence R. Stone, author of various methods books on 
reading instruction and various reading textbooks and workbooks 
for the elementary school, describes the findings of a study of 
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the vocabularies contained in 107 textbooks in reading used in the 
primary grades and gives some challenging conclusions drawn from 
the study. Herman G. Richey, assistant professor of education 
at the University of Chicago, supplements the data on enrolment 
presented in last month’s issue of this journal with statistics on 
educational incomes during the decade 1860—70 and indicates the 
progress of education during that period. William C. Rea vis, 
professor of education, and Nelson B. Henry, associate professor 
of education, both at the University of Chicago, conclude the list of 
selected references on public-school administration which was begun 
in the January number of this journal. 

The writers of reviews G. T. Buswell, professor of educational 
in the current number psychology at the University of Chicago. 

Hilda Taba, assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. Gustav J. Froehlich, super- 
visor of the Records Office in the Laboratory Schools and instructor 
in education at the University of Chicago. Hannah Logasa, teacher- 
librarian emeritus, Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 



PROGRESSIVISM AND DEMOCRACY 

SYLVIA PAULAY 
Progressive School, Los Angeles, California. 

* 

THE DEMOCRATIC WAY Of LIFE 

T he democratic way of life has been the beacon and inspiration 
which in the early days carried freedom-loving people through 
the storms of the fearful Atlantic and later sustained millions during 
the struggles involved in pioneering a new and strange land. The 
principles and attitudes implied in the democratic way lay emphasis 
on man’s determination to guide his own destiny toward liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Force, involved in keeping man under the 
yoke of kings, was dispensed with when man ruled himself and made 
his own laws. 

This principle of self-government within a nation can only be 
maintained by a nation of individuals whose behavior is developed 
by discipline of self, just as we consider force the least desirable 
means of control in education. Plutocracy and tyranny develop 
when the educational system follows rather than leads in determin- 
ing social policies. Whenever the educational system is the servant 
of the state, rather than the determiner of the national philosophy, a 
democratic way becomes nonexistent. On the other hand, if individ- 
uals are trained from the earliest formative years to be guided by 
socially co-operative feelings and are given opportunities to develop 
skills in self-mastery and creativeness, the continuation and the ex- 
tension of democracy are assured. 

In true democracy, seeds of new progressive ideas are necessarily 
inherent. The development of these ideas is a barometer of the qual- 
ity of freedom which we enjoy. Consequently, if there is a clear 
realization that our type of education represents the status of our 
democracy, we shall always, in self-defense, encourage a critical in- 
quiry into our own methods, which we are too much inclined to take 
for granted merely because they have been with us all along. 
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Until very recently we have been building upward as a pioneer 
people. The labor pains of our hard-working ancestors produced a 
great country, ripe for our enjoyment. But the world is not static. 
No sooner had we expected to garner the harvests than our hopes are 
thwarted. Smug, considering ourselves quite safe, we find ourselves 
challenged by some of life’s pirates. 

These tyrants abroad, already having introduced a return to me- 
dieval barbarism, challenge our right, even our ability, to carry on 
our democratic way of life. We must and will meet the test. The 
question forced on educators will be: “Is our educational system 
fl.exible enough to meet the exigencies of the times?” 

With each changing trend, our powers of diagnosis and adjust- 
ment are put to the test. The theory of individual freedom preceded 
the actual dethronement of kings. That theory was the “progressive 
education” of that day. As we see, the goal of progressive education 
is different in each age, but the principle underlying it is the same in 
all ages. A lover of inquiry, progressive education subjects outworn 
modes of life to the standards of utility and benefit to human liberty 
and freedom. Condemning license always, it recommends an evolu- 
tionary process. 

Kings lost their prestige in men’s eyes, and achievement by the 
individual, “self-made,” became the new criterion of honor. Free- 
dom of the individual to think and raise himself to higher fields of 
endeavor became the laissez faire in education, as well as in eco- 
nomics. With the continued progress of modern times, certain indi- 
viduals became too powerful, and freedom-loving people created 
laws to curb these persons for the common good. 

Life, ever on the move, eddies us into a world where groupings are 
the order of the day. Men’s work becomes more and more special- 
ized. The chief objectives now are to develop increased co-operation 
while retaining the freshness of perspective coincident with individ- 
uality and to develop individuality to that extent where it becomes 
creativeness for the common good. 

Let us bring the thesis down to the individual personality. Pro- 
gressive education believes in a clear distinction between freedom 
and license. It recognizes, certainly, a need for discipline always, but 
with emphasis on self-discipline. Discipline by force is condoned 
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only in unique cases under unique circumstances, where attempts at 
direction and control have failed, and for the prevention of a situa- 
tion which might prove harmful to the person himself or his neigh- 
bors. 

Thus it is seen that these forward-looking trends of present-day 
democracy, whether social or personal, come under the definition of 
present-day “progressive education.” 

THE PLACE OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN TRAINING 
FOR THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 

Progressive education, as we know it today, arose around the year 
igi8 and was a far cry from the modern implication of the term. It 
differs as much from the ideas then current as does our modern con- 
ception of democracy from that of the ancient Greeks. 

At its inception, progressive education was based on the recogni- 
tion of a need to get away from the traditional system of the three 
R^s, which was failing to meet the needs of the growing understand- 
ing of child behavior. With the introduction of psychology into the 
family of sciences, new vistas of child patterns of growth unfolded. 
Educators’ philosophies veered in their orientation from filling the 
child with “subjects" and factual knowledge to picturing the child 
as a total growing personality and developing his attitudes and 
skills so that he should be prepared to exercise them in becoming a 
constructive citizen. The method of “lecturing at” children was to 
be supplanted by that of exposing them to subjects of interest within 
the range of their age and background and giving them practical 
opportunities to express, through the creative arts and skills, what 
they had learned. In short, there was a definite protest against the 
old method of making intellectual sponges and “regurgitators,” in 
the name of education; for children, like all human beings, find more 
enjoyment in “learning by doing.” Learning sticks more that way, 
too. 

Under the old system all learning was passively acquired. This 
type of learning led to the development of a trait of self-restraint 
which was so overemphasized as to lead to a confusion in standards. 
A child was in constant bewilderment because of the natural desires 

I 

of self-expression and a certain inherent individuality of reaction 
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which could not b'e reconciled to the attitude that “children should 
be seen and not heard.” 

The criteria of good behavior in the classroom were based on how 
quietly the child could sit, with hands folded, and respond to teach- 
er’s questions with the answers given in the textbook (and in some 
cases in words as nearly like those of the textbook as possible) . A 
child who could meet these standards was considered a model stu- 
dent. The maelstrom of possible conflicting unadjusted emotions, 
running rampant within a questioning, sensitive child, was some- 
thing out of the pale of education. That was left to the minister — to 
weed out the devil. Any child who could not conform to such re- 
straint was not only a poor student but a “bad” child. How easy it 
is to blame the young for the follies of their elders ! 

Did you ever happen to be in or about a school yard at recess 
time? Did you come away with a sort of panic at the utter wildness 
of the children running, bumping, and “hoUering” crazily? Did you 
ever wonder how we could have a civilized world with such violent 
“brats” as the founders of a future generation? Then, after you were 
well away from the noise, did you resign yourself to the conclusion, 
“That is human nature after all!” and sigh to yourself? I did, years 
ago, before I began to regard human energy as a golden potentiality 
rather than an evil to be curbed. Energy is the force propelling cre- 
ativeness. As we have learned to channel the roaring waters into 
dynamic power-houses for human use, so we harness and guide hu- 
man energy into forces producing ever greater civilizations. 

Unrelated facts with no roots in experience, no matter how con- 
scientiously studied, mean nothing to us unless they are integrated 
with emotional, skilful, and social associations. Therefore progres- 
sive education of today emphasizes this realization as a basic one in 
developing constructive, happy personalities. That children must 
learn with all five senses, and with their hands and feet, is a simple 
truth, but a truth too often disregarded. 

Progressive education has the same basic principles today upon 
which it was founded over twenty years ago, but it has been a con- 
tinuous sufferer on account of its practitioners rather than its prin- 
ciples. It is necessary, however, that the point of view on discipline 
be made clear. To repeat, self-mastery through social co-operation 
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and learning by doing is tempered with control by elders imbued 
with an interest in the total growth of a personality. This attitude 
takes the place of the former idea of cramming a child with subjects 
and expecting obedience merely by virtue of authority. The old atti- 
tude of passive learning and of coupling obedience with authority 
creates the fertile ground in which seeds of dictatorships thrive, and 
it has no place in a democratic country. 

These progressive techniques, as time goes on, are “streamlined” 
to give the vital forces of nature a greater encouragement in the 
seeking-out of its destiny. These techniques are cafried over into the 
democratic family life, where parents are friends and guides to their 
children. Teachers and parents work together closely in an effort to 
understand the child as a separate individual. Such home and school 
life is based on harmony and results in mutual joy and willingness to 
work toward peace and prosperity. It is clear, therefore, that con- 
tinued introduction of progressivism in education augurs well for the 
national destiny. 



SOME FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
MIGRANT FAMILIES' 


E. D. TETREAU 
University of Arizona 

VARDEN FULLER 
United States Department of Agriculture 

* 

t 

R ecent migrations to Arizona have been made the subject of a 
- state-wide study begun in January, 1940, and brought to a 
conclusion during July, 1941. The larger study dealt with the vol- 
ume and the characteristics of migration to Arizona in 1930-39. 
Only part of the results of this study are here reported. This article 
is concerned with the school achievement of children in migrant 
families. The point of view is not so much that of the teacher or the 
school administrator as that of the student of social organization. 

The school man’s angle is well presented by Larson in his article 
entitled ^‘Migration and Its Effect on Schools, in which he empha- 
sizes the retardation of migrant children with respect to age-grade ' 
progress and indicates that, during the course of a school year, a 
given Arizona school may contain from twenty to fifty migrant chil- 
dren in each one hundred of total enrolment. He advises better rec- 
ord-keeping in order that migrant children may be guided more in- 
telligently in their school work, and he shows the need for a uniform 
method and content of instruction from school to school as a means 
of facilitating the adjustment of migrant pupils. 

Social organization also takes account of school achievement, but 

’ This study was conducted by the Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
Arizona State Department of Education in co-operation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Statistical and clerical assistance was furnished by the per- 
sonnel of the Work Projects Administration Official Project 65-2-08-101, 

* Emil L, Larson, “Migration and Its Effect on Schools,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLI (December, 1940), 283-97. 
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the age-grade position of the pupil is considered more as an indi- 
cator of success or failure in the pupil’s adjustment to the require- 
ments of the school and the community than as a problem in the 
method and the content of instruction. These points of view sup- 
plement each other, the school man’s emphasizing the means of 
drawing out the abilities of the individual and the sociologist’s giving 
more attention to the position of the individual in the group and to 
factors associated with that position. 

SOURCE OR DATA 

The- data for this report were obtained by the use of brief ques- 
tionnaires distributed through all the elementary and high schools 
of Arizona. Only those children whose parents had come to Arizona 
since January i, 1930, were asked to complete the questionnaire. 
The pupils filled out the questionnaire at school with the aid of the 
teachers. AH pupils meeting the residence requirement were eligible 
regardless of their parents’ occupations or of their intentions with 
regard to remaining in the state. Returns from the survey were 
made by 20,881 pupils representing 13,334 families. For purposes 
of this report the replies of 13,000 older children were tabulated. 

Only children ranging in age from eight to sixteen years, inclusive, 
were used in the tabulations of grade in school, occupation of the 
head of the household, etc. The inclusion of younger children would 
have lowered the average age of those in Grade III, while counting 
in those who were seventeen years and over would have raised the 
average age of pupils in Grades XI and XII. Further economy in 
tabulation was effected by using data for the two oldest children in 
school from each family. 

Almost a third of the children whose ages and grades in school 
were classified came from families of skilled and semiskilled workers; 
one-fourth were from “white-collar” families (professional, propri- 
etary and managerial, and clerical workers); one-fifth came from 
, farm laborers’ families; one-sixtb from unskilled nonagricultural la- 
borers’ families; and the remainder, or about 6 per cent, from the 
families of farm operators. The occupational classification was as of 
January, 1940. 
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relation oe age-grade status to occupation 
OP father 

The ages and the grades of the children in school were first com- 
pared with the occupations of the heads of the households. Assum- 

TABLE 1 


Migrant Children in Arizona Classified by Age and School 
Grade reached and by Occupation of Head of Family 


Age akd Grape in School 

CmmiEjj os — 

Profession- 
al, Proprie- 
tary and 
Managerial, 
Clerical 
Workers 

Farm 

Oper- 

ators 

Skilled 

and 

Semi- 

skilled 

Workers 

Unskilled 

Laborers 

Farm 

Laborers 


Percentage of Two Oldest Children of Family in 



“Standard’* Grade for Age* 


Age 8, Grade HI or higher 

62.1 

M 

54 .I 

38.2 

27.8 

Age 9, Grade IV or higher 

57-7 


45-7 

32.9 

21 . I 

Age 10, Grade V or higher 

58.1 


43 ’S 

30.8 

23.3 

Age II, Grade VI or higher 

57.1 

50.2 

37-1 

17.2 

14.9 

Age 12, Grade VII or higher 

47-6 

30.1 

40.4 


14.2 

Age 13, Grade VIII or higher 

48.1 

37-2 

41.8 


10. 1 

Age 14, Grade IX or high* 

53.8 

36.2 

38.2 


13.8 

Age 1 5, Grade X or higher 

S 3 -S 

29.9 

31,8 


7-9 

Age 16, Grade XI or higher 

48.0 

S 2-4 

37-0 


9.2 


Average Age oi Children in Grade 

Grade III 

8.7 

9.0 

8.9 

95 

10.2 

Grade IV 

9-7 

10.2 

10,0 

10. 5 

II . 0 

Grade V 

10.7 

II . 4 

10.9 

ii-S 

tl.Q 

Grade VI 

II. 7 

II .8 

12.0 

12. 7 

12.7 

Grade VII 

12.7 

13 I 

12.9 

13-4 

13-6 

Grade VIII 

13-7 

14.0 

14.0 

14. 1 

14.4 

Grade IX 

14-3 

14.7 

14.7 

15.0 

iS-o 

Grade X 

15.4 

IS .7 

IS.6 

15-7 

15.7 

Grades XI and XII 

16.6 

16.6 

16.7 

16.8 

16.9 


* B ased on a study of the age and grade of the two oldest children attending school. Age is as of last 
birthday and grade as of the time of the survey. Occupational classifications are as of the time of the 
survey. 


ing that a child started school at the age of six and was able to pass 
one grade each year, at the age of eight he would be in Grade III, 
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at nine in Grade IV, etc. By the use of this age and grade compari- 
son for each child from eight to sixteen years of age, it was found, 
as shown in Table i, that the children of persons classified as pro- 
fessional workers, proprietors and managers, and clerks had reached 
the "standard” grade or higher in larger proportions than had the 
children from families in other occupational classifications. The chil- 
dren of farm operators and of skilled and semiskilled workers were 
about evenly matched for second place. Following these were the 
children of unskilled laborers, whose percentages ‘in "standard” 
grades or higher were much below those of .children of farm oper- 
ators and skilled and semiskilled workers. Last, and lowest by a 
great deal, were the children of farm laborers. 

This difference in school achievement between children of differ- 
ent occupational groupings is also clearly shown in the data in Table i 
setting forth the average ages in each school grade of the children 
of "white-collar” workers, skilled and semiskilled workers, farm op- 
erators, unskilled laborers, and farm laborers. In addition to rein- 
forcing the inter-occupational comparison, this tabulation shows 
that the age-grade differential is greatly reduced as one passes from 
the lower to the higher grades. Farm laborers’ children in Grade III 
were 1.5 years older than the children of “white-collar” workers, 
while in Grades XI and XII the difference was only 0.3 of a year. 

RELATION OF AGE-GRADE STATUS TO FORMER RESmENCE 
MOBILITY, AND TIME OF ARRIVAL IN ARIZONA 

Table 2 shows that significant regional differences existed in the 
proportions of the children in school reported in the “standard” 
grade or higher. Children coming from the Middle Western states 
svirpassed those from the Western and the West South Central 
states in practically every instance, when grouped by age and grade 
in school. For example, more than 45 per cent of the children twelve 
years of age who came from the Middle Western states were in 
Grade VII or higher. Among children from the Western states who 
were twelve years of age, 39 per cent were in Grade VII or higher, 
while among those from the West South Central states only 22 per 
cent had reached Grade VII or a grade higher. 

In order that occupational differentials might be controlled in 
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these regional comparisons, all children of the farm, operators and 
the farm laborers were separated from children of other occupa- 
tional groupings and classified on the basis of age and school grade. 
The regional differences in the grade attained in school by children 
in each age classification still stood out. Children from the Middle 
West surpassed those from the Western and the West South Central 
states. It was significant, as will be shown later, that children from 
the Pacific states, largely California, as compared with children from 

TABLE 2 

Percentage of Two Oldest Children op Family Attending School Who 
Are in “Standard” Grade, Classified by Region of Residence in 1930 
BY Number of States in Which Family Has Lived since 1930, and by 
Year of Arrival in Arizona 


Aoe and Grade in School 

1 

Region op Resi- 
dence IN 1030 

Ndudee or States in 
Which Family Has 
Lived since 1930 

Yeas op Arrival 
IN Ab 120 NA* 

Mid- 

dle 

West 

West 

West 

South 

Cen- 

tral 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

or 

More 

1930-- 

33 

1934- 

36 

1937- 

40 

Age 8. Grade III or higher. . . 


So -3 

39-7 

48. I 

45-3 

33*3 

36,2 

so:o 

46.2 

67-1 

Age 0, Grade IV or higher. . . 

48.6 

48.9 

32.0 

42.3 

39.0 

41.4 

47.1 

48.8 

43 -P 

37-1 

Age 10. Grade V or higher. . . 

56.1 

47.3 

30. 8 

41.5 

36.4 

41.3 

37. S 

52.6 

SB. 7 

36.0 

Age XI. Grade VI or higher. , 

54-7 

42.2 

24-3 

37-5 

34-1 

33-9 

23.7 

48.1 

34-5 

31.4 

Age 12, Grade VII or higher. . 


39.2 

22 . 1 

33.7 

28.7 

330 

35.2 

41.7 

30.2 

29 -S 

Age 13, Grade VIII or higher 

48^ 

43.2 

19.0 

34.7 

29.8 

26.0 

23.6 

34-9 

33.3 

29-3 

Age la. Grade IX or higher . . 

48.1 

43.2 

19.0 

36.0 

30 . 6 

23.4 

22.1 

39'6 

29.8 

37.3 

Age IS. Grade X or higUer . . . 

4S.7 

44.3 

16.7 

36.6 

26.3 

25'0 

22 .9 

37.3 

30.8 

30.1 

Age 16, Grade XI or higher . . 

49-3 

44-5 

24.0 

39-1 

33.2 

41. S 

28,7 

43.2 

32.7 

37.8 


* Atotalo£i4.,g8ocltUcIrenwa3classi6ed, 2,837 of whom arrived during TO3&-33; 5,028 during 1934-36; 
and 7,115 during 1937-40. 


the Mountain states made the poorer showing in six of the nine age 
comparisons. Apparently the effects of return migrations of farm 
laborers, originally from the West South Central states, were thus 
indicated. 

Mobility bore some relation to the attainment of children in 
school. Families were classified according to the number of states in 
which they bad lived, and comparisons were made of the grades at- 
tained by the children ranging in age from eight to sixteen in the 
different classifications. Table 2 indicates that on the whole the chil- 
dren whose parents had lived in not more than two states fared the 
best in grade attainment. Children who were eight, eleven, thirteen, 
fourteen, and fifteen years old were in the “standard” grade or higher 
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to an extent that was inversely related to the number of states of 
residence. This correlation was not so clear in the case of children 
who were nine, ten, twelve, and sixteen years of age. It should be 
remembered, however, that relatively high mobility was a character- 
istic of professional persons as well as of farm laborers'^ and that the 
presence of their children among those of high mobility would affect 
the results of this tabulation. 

The similarity of these occupational classes with respect to the 
mobility of the family and their dissimilarity with respect to the 
school attainment of the children illustrate the difbculty of drawing 
conclusions from variations in one conditioning factor only. As has 
been shown elsewhere,'’ however, there was greater intra-county and 
intercommunity mobility among laboi'ers than among professional 
persons. This mobility necessitated changes from school to school 
and thus partly explains the retardation of laborers’ children as 
compared with those of professional persons, whose local mobility 
was much more restricted. 

Another comparison was made on the basis of the year in which 
the family arrived in Arizona. Table 2 shows that children were in 
the “standard” grades or higher according to age in lesser propor- 
tions as one passes from the earlier to the later years of the decade 
represented. Among nine-year-old children, for example, those who 
came to Arizona during 1930-33 were in Grade IV or higher in 49 
per cent of the cases; those who came during 1934-36, in 44 per 
cent of the cases; and those who came during 1937-40, were in the 
“standard” grade or higher only to the extent of 37 per cent. 

Since it was known that larger proportions of the families arriving 
during 1937-40 were of the farm-laborer class than was the case with 
those arriving earlier, the greater retardation of children among late 
arrivals was not surprising. However, it may be said that the earlier 
arrivals probably had an advantage in this comparison because the 
added years of experience in the schools of Arizona gave them more 
opportunity to adjust to the system and to catch up and hake their 
places in “standard” grades or higher. Probably teachers and prin- 

^ Varden Fuller and E. D. Tetreau, Volume and Characteristics of Migration to Ari- 
zona, iffsosp, Table 4. Bulletin No. 176. Tucson, Arizona: Arizona Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, November, i94r. 

Table 10. 
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cipals in the local schools did the best they could, all things being 
taken into consideration, to place all incoming pupils in the grades 
in which they would do the most satisfactory work. Farm laborers’ 
children who entered late during the school term and were already 
far retarded were, doubtless, difficult to classify, but there is no rea- 
' son to believe that they were victims, to any extent, of teaching and 
administrative discrimination. 

COMPARISON OF MIGRANT CHILDREN IN ARIZONA 
AND CALIFOENIA 

Table 3 gives a comparison of the school grades and ages of chil- 
dren in school in Arizona and California whose parents had arrived 
in these states subsequent to January i, 1930. For most ages, more 

TABLE 3 

Oldest Children in School Who Were in 
"Standard” Grade or Higher in 
Arizona and California 


Age or CoiLDHEti 

PeSOENTAOE or CHriHEEH in 
“SiANBAitD” Grade 

OR Hioher 

Arizona 

California 

8 

46.2 

43-8 

9 

42.2 

38.9 

10 

41 ,6 

30-5 

II 

36,2 

37-4 

12 

324 

34-2 

13 •, 

32.3 

35-4 

14 

32.8 

29,7 

IS 

31-8 

29.8 

16 

37-6 

31-9 


of these children were in the “standard” grade or higher in Arizona 
than in California. This was true in the case of children aged eight, 
nine, ten, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. California children of the 
ages of eleven, twelve, and thirteen exceeded Arizona children in 
grade attainment. Since Arizona children included in this survey 
came from farm laborers’ families to a greater proportional extent 
than did California children, Arizona schools were doubtless at a dis- 
advantage in placing incoming children in the school grade appro- 
priate to their ages, because many children from farm laborers’ f ami- 
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lies were retarded. Nevertheless, the better showing of migrant chil- 
dren in Arizona seems to bear out the point that Arizona school 
people did as well as might reasonably be expected in placing the 
migrant children to their advantage. 

The extra burdens which fell on the schools because of the difier- 
ences in school achievement of pupils from the various occupational 
levels tended to be concentrated in certain counties of the state. 
Since it was known that a high percentage of migrants in Pinal, 
Yuma, Graham, and Maricopa counties were farm laborers,* it was 
not surprising to find in these counties higher percentages of pupils 
from migrant families whose grades were not up to “standard” ac- 
cording to age. In contrast, Pima County led aU counties in the 
school achievement of its pupils from migrant families. Thus it ap- 
pears that the impact of incoming children probably had rather 
widely differing effects on the schools of the several counties. 

SUMMARY comments 

These comparisons indicate that the large factors most closely 
associated with school achievement were the occupation of the head 
of the family and the region of origin, that is, the region in which the 
family lived in 1930. Mobility and time of arrival in Arizona were 
less closely though unmistakably associated as well. 

It may be seen, then, that the pupils of migrant families have 
fitted themselves into the scheme of things, as represented by Ari- 
zona’s public-school system, with varying degrees of success. Some 
held their places in the grades that were suitable to their ages, a 
few moved ahead, many lagged, and others fell far behind. Need- 
less to say, many dropped by the wayside as a result of continued 
and increased retardation. Numbers of these children failed to ap- 
pear in the high school at all, and others remained in high school 
for only a short time. 

Doubtless this study would be worth while were its only outcome 
the rather trite conclusion that the position of the pupil in the school 
system was clearly related to the migrant family’s position in the 
community. Such a' result, on the face of it, would turn one’s atten- 
tion to the essential ' character of an underlying structure in which 

> Ibid. 
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the individual’s position was predetermined, in which he who de- 
sired to move upward would meet with little or no success in over- 
coming the downward pull of the system within the limits of which 
he was obliged to carry on. Had the migrant families come from 
certain regions only, such a conclusion might be defended. 

The results of this study go further than that. Pupils from some 
regions of the United States made a much more satisfactory showing 
in the schools of Arizona than did those from other regions — and 
that without regard to occupational level. This result tends to shift 
the occupational position of the family in the community to a place 
of secondary importance in its effect on the position of the pupil in 
the school. Apparently the effectiveness of the school as an equal- 
izer of opportunity varies from region to region. Thus the school 
itself appears to assume the role of a major factor in determining the 
achievement of the pupil. 

If, for a moment, we center attention on the school and school 
system, the solution of the problem of exceedingly diverse results in 
school achievement seems to lie largely in the hands of the school 
man. The school itself may remedy those shortcomings which result 
in the poor showing of hundreds of children. Most certainly the im- 
portance and the far-reaching influence of the school man and the 
school system need not be passed over in this analysis. They should 
rather be emphasized. 

We cannot, however, stop with the school. Back of the schools 
and the school systems of a region lies the larger scheme of things, 
in the midst of which schools and other institutions have developed. 
If a child’s access to school privileges and his progress in the school 
organization are considerably determined by the family’s position 
in the community, then it is difficult for any institution to run its 
aflairs counter to that current. After all, the schools themselves are 
rooted in the community’s life, and strong indeed must be the social 
movement which can efiectively change the basic character of the 
community. On the other hand, if a child’s position in the school’s 
grade structure is determined by personal merit and by an equaliza- 
tion of opportunity such as the American school system is designed 
to bring to pass, one may be certain that the roots of this frfee school 
system are nourished by the life and character of a free and progres- 
sive community. 
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* 

T he widespread use of elementary-school safety patrols and the 
reduction in the number of deaths and injuries of school chil- 
dren since 1922 seem to indicate that the safety-patrol movement 
is an unqualified success. However, both school administrators and 
laymen frequently question the value of school safety patrols. Be- 
cause a difference of opinion exists with regard to the value of school 
safety patrols as they are at present organized and conducted, there 
is a need for information about the patrols which will be helpful to 
those persons responsible for the safety of the school child. 

This article reports the results of a survey of practices pertaining 
to safety patrols in a representative group of elementary schools . Al- 
though the questionnaire used in obtaining the information was 
lengthy and detailed, only those items considered of basic impor- 
tance are discussed here. The names and locations of 285 representa- 
tive elementary schools maintaining safety patrols were obtained 
through a letter addressed to the state educational authority in each 
of the forty-eight states. Replies were received from 167, or 59 per 
cent, of the 285 schools. Table i shows the results of replies to cer- 
tain questions pertaining to the organization and work of safety 
patrols. 

ORGANIZATION AND WORK OP THE PATROL 
Membership and organization of patrols . — Since 83 per cent of the 
schools state that patrol members are appointed and 35 per cent in- 
. dicate that they are elected, it is readily obvious that many schools 
employ a combination method of appointing and electing members 
for safety-patrol duty. In view of the common criticism that patrol 
duty consumes time needed for scholastic work, it would seem that 
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TABLE 1 


DATA OBTAINED FROM l6? SCHOOLS WITH REGARD TO ORGANI- 
ZATION AND Wore, of Safetv Patrols 



Number 

of 

ScKools 1 

Percentage 
of Answers 
to Question 

Membership and organization: 



Patrol members are appointed. 

III 

83 

Patrol members are elected. 

25 

35 

National Safety Council’s rules for opera- 



tion are followed 

9 S 

73 

Patrol officers are employed 

133 

88 

Officers are provided with special equip- 





‘ 83 

Scholarship is a basis for selecting patrol 


members 

87 

61 

Activities of safety patrol and of Junior 



Safety Council are closely correlated. . 

67 

ss 

City ordinance permits patrols to control 



vehicular traffic. 

26 

19 

Deputized janitors or guards are used in 



addition to patrol 

23 

15 

Sex of patrol members in 155 schools report- 



mg: 



Boys only 

no 

71 

Boys and girls 

43 

28 

Girls only 

2 

I 

Grade from which patrol members are se- 



lected in 167 schools reporting; 



Grade II 

1 

I 

Grade III 

5 

3 

Grade IV 

26 

16 

Grade V . 

79 

47 

Grade VI 

125 

75 

Grade VII 

60 

36 

Grade VIU 

SI 

31 

i 

Factors other than scholarship considered in 



selecting patrol members in iig schools 



reporting: 



Dependability 

46 

39 

Good citizenship 

41 

34 

Ability to lead or direct 

32 

27 

Natural fitness 

II 

9 

Team work 

II 

9 

General attitude 

9 

8 

Size. . . . 


8 

Character. . . 

8 

7 

Behavior 

7 

6 

Courtesy 

7 

6 

Personality 

7 

6 

Age 

6 

5 

Health 

6 

5 

Sense of responsibility 

6 

5 


37 

31 







TABLE 1 — Continued 


Types of equipment provided patrol mem- 
bers in 153 scbools reporting-: 

Sam Bro-wne belt 

Badge 

Raincoat 

Flag 

Whistle 

Cap 

Sign 

Rain hat 

Mittens 

Boots. . 

Other kinds. 

Agency providing equipment in 153 schools 
reporting: 

Partly by school 

American Automobile Association 

Local safety council 

Entirely by school 

Service clubs _. 

Parent-teachers’ association 

American Legion 

State 

Local police 

Funds raised by pupils . 

State police 

Others 

Duties of patrol members in 157 schools re- 
porting; 

Assist pupils in crossing streets near school 
Report offenders to principal or to adult 

in charge of patrol. 

Instruct pupils in safety in crossing streets 
Super-vise pupils in entering and leaving 

school building 

Direct pedestrian traffic within school 

buUdmg 

Control and direct vehicular traffic , . . . - 
Super-vdse loading and unloading of busses 

Supervise playground 

Others 

Times -when patrol members are on duty in 
IS 7 schools reporting: 

Afternoon at close of school. 

Noon dismissal 

Morning before school opens. 

Recess 

Dismissal of lower grades 

Excursions 

Special occasions. . 

Fire drill 

Others 


Number 

of 

Schools 

Percentage 
of Answers 
to Question 

140 

92 

121 

79 

72 

47 

43 

28 

37 

24 

15 

10 

13 

8 

s 

3 

s 

3 

4 

3 

3 S 

23 

36 

24 

36 

24 

29 

19 

23 

IS 

21 

14 

12 

8 

10 

7 

10 

7 

9 

6 

5 

3 

4 

3 

13 

8 

ISO 

96 

139 

89 

108 

69 

63 

40 

SI 

32 

43 

27 

28 

r8 

18 

ri 

45 

29 

143 

91 

13s 

86 

128 

82 

41 

26 

12 

8 

XO 

6 

5 

3 

4 

3 

7 

4 
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TABLE 1 — Continued 



Number 

of 

Schools 

! 

1 Percentage 

1 of Answers 
to Question 

Persons responsible for supervision in 153 
schools reporting: 

Principal directly 

40 

26 

Classroom teacher directly 

21 

14 

Police and teacher 

20 

13 

Principal and classroom teacher 



Policej teacher, and principal 

i 

17 

II 

Principal and police 

II 

7 

Principal, police, and safety co-ordinator. 

7 

s 

None listed ■ 

S 

3 

Physical-education teacher 

3 

2 

Others 


7 

Method of handling liabDity for accidents to 
patrol members in 100 schools reporting; 
Parents’ consent 

37 

37 

No official action taken 

26 

26 

No danger 

8 

8 

No knowledge 

S 

S 

School carries insurance 

4 

4 

Same as athletics 

3 

3 

No liability in state 

3 

3 

Others 



Community relationships of safety patrol: 
Community generally approves 

150 

99 

Some groups within community oppose 
the patrol 

IS 

II 

Written permission of patents required 
for patrol members to participate 

86 

57 

Some parents refuse to give "written per- 
mission 

20 

22 

Patrol is approved by local police 

141 

98 

Patrol is approved by motorists 

124 

98 

Patrol is approved by state police 

122 

98 


a greater percentage of schools should make scholarship a basis for 
selecting members. 

In only about a fifth of the cities in which the schools are located 
is there a city ordinance permitting school safety-patrol members to 
control vehicular traffic. While lawful permission from the city is 
desirable in cases where patrol members control and direct traffic, it 
is not usually recommended that safety-patrol members be granted 
this permission. 

Fifteen per cent of 149 schools answering the question use depu- 
tized school janitors or guards in addition to safety patrols. 
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A number of schools use both boys and girls for patrol duty, and 
two schools use girls only. 

The table shows that the greatest number of schools select the 
patrol members from Grades V, VI, and VII. This practice is in 
harmony with the recommendations of the National Safety Council. 

Factors influencing selection oj members. — The main factors other 
than scholarship considered in the selection of safety-patrol mem- 
bers in the 119 schools reporting are dependability, good citizen- 
ship, ability to lead or direct, natural fitness, and team work. Other 
factors are mentioned less frequently than these five. It is apparent 
that a large number of the factors considered in the selection of 
safety-patrol members are overlapping in meaning. 

Number of patrol members. — In answer to the question, “What is 
the average yearly number of patrol members?” replies were re- 
ceived from 151 schools. The yearly number of patrol members 
ranges from 1 to 180, with an average of 22. The average is not par- 
ticularly significant, however, because the schools differ in size and 
in the need for patrols. 

Equipment. — Only two items of equipment are used by as many 
as half of the schools, namely, Sam Browne belts and ofhcial badges. 
It is disappointing to find that only 47 per cent of the schools furnish 
raincoats for patrol members. Since the patrol members must serve 
in all kinds of weather, the desirability of supplying all patrol mem- 
bers with raincoats would seem to be self-evident. The percentage 
of schools reporting the use of flags and whistles is particularly 
significant in view of the fact that the use of these signaling devices 
by patrol members is usually not recommended. 

Agencies providing equipment. — ^The data on the agencies provid- 
ing equipment for patrol members in 153 schools show that only 
about two-fifths of the schools provide all or part of the equipment. 
Although the practice of accepting the aid of outside organizations 
in supplying the equipment for patrol members may be desirable in 
some cases, it would seem that the schools should take greater re- 
sponsibility in providing this equipment. One of the criticisms of 
safety patrols in schools is that outside organizations attempt to as- 
sist and sponsor the patrols. If outside agencies provide equipment. 
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they are likely to expect to have some influence in the organization 
and the direction of the patrols in the schools. 

Duties of safety-patrol members. — ^The main duties of safety-patrol 
members are to assist pupils in crossing streets near the school, to 
report offenders to the principal or to the adult in charge of the 
safety patrol, and to instruct pupils in safety in crossing streets. 
Some patrols have duties in or around the school building and on the 
playground. 

Attention should be called to the fact that in more than a fourth 
of the schools safety-patrol members control and direct vehicular 
traffic. This practice is not in harmony with the recommendations 
of the National Safety Council and leaders in the field of safety. 

Time on duty. — ^The periods at which the safety-patrol members 
are on duty were reported by 157 schools. As would be expected, 
the chief periods are at the time of the afternoon and the noon dis- 
missals and the time before the morning opening. A few schools re- 
port other periods when the pgtrol members serve. 

The question was asked, “What is the approximate number of 
minutes missed from classes each day by patrol members?” The 
time lost by patrol members varies from none to ninety minutes, 
with an average of approximately twelve minutes. The average ap- 
pears hot to be excessive, but in some schools the time missed from 
classes seems somewhat extreme. 

Supervision and training of safety-patrol members. — ^An important 
part of the safety-patrol work in schools is the preliminary training 
given to those pupils composing the patrols. Forty-four per cent of 
147 schools replying to this item indicate that patrol members re- 
ceive a preliminary period of training, which ranges from one day 
to continuous training throughout a full semester. Sixty-four schools 
indicated the persons who train patrol members, and in 23 per cent 
of the schools older boys are responsible for the period of preliminary 
training; in 16 per cent the principal is responsible; and in 14 per 
cent the principal and a police officer are jointly responsible. In the 
remaining schools various other persons and agencies perform this 
duty. 

The persons responsible for the supervision of safety patrols in 
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I S3 schools are indicated in Table i. It is evident from the results 
that many combinations of plans are used for the direct responsi- 
bility and supervision of safety patrols in these schools. 

In reply to the question, “Are safety-patrol members punished 
for neglect of duty?” 79 per cent of the replies indicate that there 
are punishments for neglect of duty. In reply to the question, “Are 
rewards given?” 69 per cent state that rewards are a part of the 
safety-patrol program. The punishments administered to offending 
patrol members as indicated by 141 schools are such as the follow- 
ing: removal from duty, suspension, temporary dismissal, lectures, 
demerits, and demotion. The rewards are certificates of merit, free 
tickets to entertainments and movies, picnics, trips, dinners, ball 
games, emblems, merits, parties, camping trips, and medals. No use 
of financial rewards is reported. 

Liability for accidents to patrol members . — One of the primary pur- 
poses of the school safety patrol is to assist in preventing accidents 
to school children. Even though patrol members do not, in the ma- 
jority of the schools, direct vehicular traffic, they are subjected to 
certain hazards, largely those resulting from weather conditions and 
from vehicular traffic. It is gratifying to note that only three of the 
15 1 schools from whom replies were received state that patrol mem- 
bers have been injured in line of duty. The question was asked, 
“Has your school or have any of your teachers ever been involved 
in a lawsuit due to injury to a patrol member?” One hundred and 
forty-eight replies were received to this question, and not one school 
has been involved in such a lawsuit. 

There is frequent misunderstanding regarding liability for acci- 
dents to patrol members . Data in Table i show the ways of handling 
liability used by a hundred schools supplying information on this 
point. Only a little more than a third of the schools secure the par- 
ents’ consent, while about a fourth indicate that no official action 
has been taken. Eight per cent state that there is no danger in the 
matter of liability. These data indicate clearly that there is wide- 
spread misunderstanding regarding the liability for accidents. The 
written consent of parents for pupils to serve on patrol duty does 
not relieve the school personnel of liability for accidents to patrol 
members, particularly in cases of negligence, and yet obtaining this 
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consent is the method most often mentioned as a means of protecting 
the school against liability. At the present time four states (Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) have enacted 
legislation relieving schools and teachers of liability for accidents to 
patrol members. Except in these four states there is a very definite 
problem in the matter of liability for accidents to safety-patrol 
members. 

Relationships of safety patrol to the community . — Data in Table i 
indicate that communities generally approve of the safety patrols, 
although certain community groups oppose the patrols in about a 
tenth of the schools. Some of the reasons given for the opposition 
are: the undesirability of the governing of children by children, giv- 
ing children too much responsibility, the loss of time from classes, 
the exposure of the children to the elements, the placing of too much 
authority on children, and the great risks to the patrol members. 
Other reasons given reflect jealousy, resentment, and supposed dis- 
crimination among the children. In practically all cases the local 
and state police and the motorists approve the school safety patrols. 

VALUES AKD RESUXTS OE THE PATROL 

In an attempt to secure an evaluation of safety patrols within the 
schools, the persons filling in the questionnaires were asked to rate 
certain phases of the patrol work on the following basis; (i) indis- 
pensable, (2) valuable, (3) helpful, (4) ineffective, and (5) harmful. 
The classifications for rating are the same as those used by the Na- 
tional Education Association in a study of safety education in 
schools.^ The results of the ratings on certain phases of the safety- 
patrol program are shown in Ta-ble 2. Three-fourths or more of the 
schools rated the safety patrol as ‘Valuable” or “helpful” in the 
protection of children against traffic accidents, as an aid in the 
safety education of the student body, and as a method of devel-- 
oping the proper attitude toward safety. Those rating the safety 
patrol as “indispensable” in these fields range from 14 to 26 per 
cent. 

In past years national safety organizations have provided leader- 

‘ Safety Ediication through Schools. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Assodation, Vol. XVI, No. 5. Washington: Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Assodation, 1938. 
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ship in safety in the public schools. Eighty-eight per cent of the re- 
spondents to the questionnaire gave a rating of “valuable” or “help- 
ful” to the national safety organizations in their work with school 
patrols. 


TABLE 2 

Number and Percentage of Ratings Given by 167 Ele- 
mentary Schools on Value and Results of Certain 
, Phases of School Safety Patrol 


Rating 

Number 

j 

1 Per Cent 

Given patrol as protection to children against 
traffic accidents: 

Indispensable 

40 

78 

34 

26 

SI 

23 

Valuable 

Helpful 

Ineffective 

Harmful 



Given patrol as aid in safety education of 
the student body; 

Indispensable 

1 22 

84 

44 

2 

IS 

55 

29 

r 

Valuable 

Helpful 

Ineffective * 

Harmful 

Given patrol as a method of developing, 
proper attitude toward safety: ' 
Indispensable 

1 

1 

23 

86 

41 

X 

IS 

57 

27 

I 

Valuable ; 

Helpful 

Ineffective 

Harmful 

Given patrol as a method of developing de- 
sirable habits and skiUs of student body 
in traffic safety; 

Indispensable 

22 

91 

38 

a 

14 

60 

25 

I 

Valuable 

Helpful 

Ineffective 

Harmful 

Given national safety organizations in rela- 
tion to patrols and safety organizations in 
the school: 

Indispensable ' 

II 

57 

57 

4 

9 

44 

44 

3 

Valuable 

Helpful 

Ineffective 

Harmful . . - 
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Table 3 reveals the results of replies to questions pertaming to the 
values of safety patrols for the pupils concerned. Fifty per cent of 
those responding think that the patrols cause pupils to form habits 
of depending on help in crossing streets, although only 6 per cent 
think that this habit is likely to be a handicap in situations where 
pupils do not have such assistance. Ninety-three per cent of those 
responding state that they consider the patrol an asset to the school 

TABLE 3 


Number and Percentage of Affirmative Replies to 
Questions Pertaining to Values and Results 
OF SCHOOL Safety Patrol 


Question 

1 Number* 
of 

Schools 

! Percentage 
of Answers 
to Question 

Do the pupils form habits of depending on 
help in crossing streets because of the as- 
sistance of patrol members? 

73 

so 

Is this Ukely to be a handicap to them in 
situations where they do not have assist- 
ance in crossmg streets? 

7 

6 

Do you consider Qie patrol an asset to your 
school beyond a question of doubt? 

142 

93 

Do you think patrol members should direct 
and control vehicular traffic? 

42 

29 

Are the patrols readily accepted by the stu- 
dent body? 

147 

99 

Is it considered an honor to be a member?. . 

147 

99 


beyond a question of doubt. Seventy-one per cent feel that patrol 
members should not direct and control vehicular traffic. In prac- 
tically all schools the patrols are readily accepted by the student 
body, and the pupils consider it an honor to be a member of the 
safety patrol. 

CONCLUSION 

The findings of this survey indicate that the school safety patrol 
is a valuable adjunct to the school organization and that communi- 
ties in general approve of the patrols. The qualities considered in 
the selection of the patrol members, such as dependability and good 
citizenship, and the fact that most members are chosen from Grade V 
or above would indicate that the patrol might serve, and probably 
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does serve, as an effective means of training character and of de- 
veloping an appreciation of community service in children of pre- 
adolescent and early adolescent ages. This opportunity might well 
be offered to girls more often than it now is. 

Since the patrol members are required to serve in all kinds of 
weather, they should be provided with raincoats, rain hats, and 
rubber boots or overshoes and, in cases of need, with warm clothing 
as well. The almost complete approval given the safety patrol should 
make it possible for all the necessary equipment to be supplied by 
the schools without financial assistance from outside agencies. 

More consideration should be given to the question of liability 
for accidents to members of the school safety patrol. Possibly the 
educational associations and the national safety organizations should 
press in all states for legislation which would specifically relieve the 
school and the staff from liability for accidents to patrol members. 
Further, it should probably be a definite rule that the patrol mem- 
bers should not be allowed to control vehicular traffic. 



READING BEFORE THE EYE-MOVEMENT CAMERA 
VERSUS READING AWAY FROM IT 

LUTHER C. GILBERT 
University of California 

DORIS WILCOX GILBERT 
Berkeley, California 

* 

E ye-movements are objective symptoms of what goes on in 
f the central nervous system and as such are uniquely valuable 
for investigations in the realm of educational psychology. Early 
studies in both Europe and America employed crude instrumenta- 
tion and techniques; nevertheless they were important in revealing 
facts which presented a new and significant picture of the processes 
involved in reading. Present-day photographic apparatus is highly 
refined, and techniques are much improved. However, technical 
problems of primary importance still call for investigation. 

From time to time a question has arisen regarding the probability 
that reading before the camera will follow a normal course. To most 
pupils the experience of being photographed while reading comes as 
a novelty. Is the novelty sufficient in extent or in kind to distort 
the normal psychological processes? 

A study has recently been reported on learning to spell before the 
camera and learning to spell away from it.^ Fifty-five fourth- and 
fifth-grade pupils studied five difficult words during photography 
and five equally difficult words at a table. Rotation was used both 
with word groups and with order of study. The findings showed no 
significant differences either in average study time or in spelling 
improvement. 

The present article reports a similar study in the field of reading. 
The subjects were forty-seven fifth-grade pupils of the Whittier- 

' Luther C. Gilbert and Doris Wilcox Gilbert, Training for Speed and Accuracy of 
Visual Perception in Learning To Spell. University of California Publications in Edu- 
cation, Vol. VII, No. s- Berkeley, California; University of California Press, 1942. 
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University Elementary School in Berkeley, California. The school 
faculty has a wholesome attitude toward educational research, knd 
it is reflected in fine co-operation on the part of the pupils. The 
experimenters explained the general nature of the investigation with- 
out giving away its specific purpose. Pupils were welcomed by name 
when they'came to the room being used as a laboratory, and, as they 
left, they were thanked for their participation. They took part will- 
ingly, and a few who were not summoned confronted the investiga- 
tors in the halls and asked when their turns would come. 

Kuhlmann- Anderson intelligence quotients were available for all 
but three of the subjects. A distribution of these pupils according to 
intelligence quotient is given in Table i. 

TABLE 1 



Scores from a number' of standardized reading tests were also 
available but, for the sake of brevity, are not reported here. They, 
like the intelligence-test scores, showed wide ranges of performance 
within the group. 

Comparable sections of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Elemen- 
tary Test, Forms Am and Bm, were used. Some pupils read the 
selections “Slate” and “Life in a Castle in the Olden Times” before 
the camera, and “Sugar Cane” and “Storming a Castle in the Olden 
Times” at a table near by. Others reversed the selections. Some read 
'first at the camera and later at a table; others read first at a table 
and later at the camera. Reading time was clocked by means of a 
stop watch. Although timing by a stop watch is not, perhaps, so 
accurate as timing by photographic analysis, it was employed be- 
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cause it could be used equally well for both types o£ reading. What- 
ever the amount of the error, it is approximately the same for all 
readings. 

The camera with its adjustable chair was made in Chicago through 
the courtesy of the authorities at the University of Chicago and is a 
modified form of the one in use there. Pupils were taken from the 
regular classroom and tested in a quiet office. The appropriate test 
questions were administered immediately after the reading of each 
selection. 

In the table to follow, Group i consists of ten pupils who read at 
the table first, using Form Am selections there and Form Bm selec- 
tions later at the camera. Group 2 is composed of twelve pupils who 
read at the camera first, using the Am selections first and the Bm 
selections at the table. Group 3 is composed of thirteen pupils who 
read at the table first using the Bm selections first and the Am selec- 
tions later at the camera. Group 4 is composed of twelve pupils who 
read the Bm selections first at the camera and the Am selections 
later at the table. 

Table 2 shows the total reading time for each group. The large 
standard deviations, both at the camera and at the table, indicate 
wide ranges in reading rates. All four groups averaged slightly more 
time at the table than at the camera. There is nothing in the data 
to explain these differences, and statistical treatment indicates that 
they were probably the result of chance. In no case does the actual 
difference between the average camera time and the average table 
time equal the probable error of the difference, much less exceed it by 
four times. 

For each group the number of words read per minute is greater 
at the camera than at the table, but again the probable errors of the 
differences are so large in proportion to the actual differences that 
the inequalities cannot be regarded as statistically significant. 

Table 2 also presents the reading scores. The relatively unselected 
character of the subjects is again apparent in the magnitude of the 
standard deviations. The average scores slightly favor reading at 
the table for three of the groups; for the fourth they indicate equally 
good performances at the table and before the camera. The better 
scores may result from the longer reading time. Inspection of the 
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data, however, shows that the difierences ia comprehension are 
never significant. While the actual difference of the means exceeds 
the probabie error of the difference for Groups 2, 3, and 4, it does 

TABLE 2 


Total reading Time, Rate of Reading, and Reading Score 
OF Four Groups When Reading at a Table and 

BEFORE AN EYE-MOVEMENT CAMERA 


MEAStWE ANP 

Mean 

• Standard 
Deviation 

Peobabie 
Ereoe oe 
Mean 

Dibber- 

Prob- 

ABIE 

Gkoot 

Heading 

at 

Table 

Reading 

at 

Camera 

Reading 

at 

TaWe 

Reading 

at 

Camera 

Reading 

at 

Table 

Reading 

at 

Camera 

ENCE IN 

Means 

Eeros 

OT Dit- 
FESBNCE 

Number of seconds 
of reading time: 
Group I 




H2.4I 

23.54 

23.99 

1 .80 

33-61 

Group 2 

243-83 

229.93 

84.86 

87-37 

26,55 

17.03 

13.91 

23.7s 

Group 3 

280.38 

276.54 

72.42 

92.43 

13-53 

17.27 

3-84 

21,94 

Group 4. 

316.08 

295.43 

94.62 

107 • 23 

18.45 

^20.90 

20.66 

27,88 

All groups .... 

277.87 

267.59 

95-40 

86,70 

9-38 

8.53 

10.28 

12.68 

Number of words 
read per minute: 
Group I 

232.0s 

236.50 

77-71 

74.18 

16,59 

15.83 

, 

4-45 

22.93 

Group 2 

ZS 9-77 

276.96 

100. So 

113.62 

19,65 

22.15 

17.19 

29.61 

Group 3 

211.94 

218.83 

53-62 

65.85 

10.02 

12.30 

6.8g 

15.86 

Group 4 

188.56 

212-33 

55-34 

72.77 

10.79 

14.18 

23-77 

17.82 

All groups .... 

222 .46 

235-77 

78 .60 

88.20 

7.73 

8.67 

13.31 

11.62 

Reading score: 

Group I 

Group 2 

11.40 

II .40 
10.58 

4.41 

3-14 

2.76 

3-45 

■ 94 - 

.61 

.87 

.67 

1.17 

1,28 

.91 

Group 3 

13-00 

11,77 

4.61 

3-19 

.86 

-59 

1.23 

1.04 

Group 4 

11.58 

10,58 

3-25 

3.21 

-63 

■63 

I .00 

.89 

All groups . . . . 

11.98 

ir .09 

3-88 

3.22 

0.38 

0.32 

0.S9 

0.50 


not represent even twice the probable error, much less four times the 
error, as is necessary for true significance. 

After the reading tests were concluded, the pupils were asked 
whether they preferred reading at the camera or reading at the table. 
Many of them had no preferences and had to be urged to respond. 
Because of this indifference and because of the introspective nature 
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of the replies, no statistical summary is attempted here. Of those 
who cared to express preferences, slightly more than half liked to 
read at the table because they were used to it, or because they could 
move around, or because they were conscious of the camera lighls. 
Nearly as many preferred the camera because they could see better 
with the lights, or because they could read better when they could not 
look around, or because it was “more fun.” No marked preferences 
or dislikes were reported in the entire group. 

The findmgs of this study appear to corroborate those of the pre- 
vious investigation in spelling. It will probably be conceded that 
serious distortions of the psychological processes involved in reading 
could not take place without affecting reading time and comprehen- 
sion. With this group of fifth-grade pupils the conditions imposed 
by the photographic apparatus and technique brought about signifi- 
cant changes in neither rate nor understanding. 

It may be argued that these findings result, in some measure, from 
the co-operative attitude of the subjects. The answer is that, with 
this as with other experimental techniques in education and psychol- 
ogy (testing, for example), the reliability of the data depends in 
large measure on the willingness and the interest of the subjects. If 
head and chin rests are necessary to restrict head-movement, if 
camera lights are essential to clear photography, etc., then it is par- 
ticularly important to make sure that the subjects are not working 
under protest. Establishing rapport is not merely legitimate; it is 
essential. 



THE ABACUS IN THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 

HERBERT F. SPITZER 
University Elementary Scliool, University of Iowa 

* 

F oe over a thousand years the abacus was an indispensable part of 
the equipment of arithmeticians. However, with the adoption 
of the Hindu- Arabic numerals by Western people, the abacus was dis- 
carded as a means of calculating. Its only place in the schools was 
that of a plaything. Recent arithmetic books, for example, Daily- 
Life Arithmetics f have again included the abacus in arithmetical in- 
struction, using it this time to show a historical phase of arithmetic. 
This use of the abacus is excellent although there is doubt that full 
advantage of its historical possibilities is taken. _ For example, nearly 
every modern person has a feeling that the Romans were much 
handicapped because it is so difficult to do our type of computation 
with Roman numerals. Such conclusions are, of course, invalid be- 
cause few Romans made calculations in that way; they used the 
abacus. A little work with an abacus will demonstrate that in addi- 
tion and subtraction the Roman method is, in some ways, superior to 
our pencil-and-paper methods. Multiplication and division are, of 
course, not so easily performed on the abacus as with our pencil-and- 
paper methods. The abacus can be used, then, not merely to show 
something the Romans used, but also to show the advantages and 
the disadvantages that these people had in calculating. In a similar 
way the abacus can be used to show how the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese calculate. These uses of the abacus, however, are relatively mi- 
nor as compared with its other uses in teaching arithmetic. 

One of the outstanding features of our modem system of arith- 
metic is its use of the idea of place value; that is, that the value of 
any number depends on its position. Another important phase of 
modern arithmetic is its emphasis on, and use of, the collection idea 

^ Guy T. Buswell, William A, Brownell, and Lenore John, Daily-Life Arithmetics, 
Book I, p. 487. Boston: Ginn & Co,, 1938. 
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of number. The idea is that tens, hundreds, etc., are handled in 
thought as easily as ones if we think of them as collections. Both 
these phases of number can be adequately demonstrated with the 
abacus. 

For teaching purposes a much simpler abacus than the one used 
by modern Chinese and Japanese should be employed. Those used in 
Grades II and III at the State University of Iowa Elementary 
School consisted of only three rows. These abacuses were con- 
structed from the wire of a coat hanger and wooden beads from the 
ten-cent store. On the first day that the abacus was used, the teacher 
told the children that she would record their answers to oral prob- 
lems on the bead-counter (abacus). After several quantities had been. 



recorded, a discussion of the abacus took place. As soon as a few 
children had grasped the principles governing the representation of 
numbers or quantities, they were given an opportunity to demon- 
strate how quantities are shown on the abacus. The method of rep- 
resentation used is as follows: To show ones, the appropriate number 
of beads on the right-hand wire are moved up; to show tens, the 
beads on the middle wire are moved up; and to show hundreds, beads 
on the left-hand wire are moved up. For example, in Diagram A the 
quantity 5 is represented, in Diagram B the quantity 24 is shown, 
while m Diagram C the quantity 106 is shown. 

Study of the method and principles involved in the representation 
of quantities on the abacus will reveal that five important char- 
acteristics of arithmetic are admirably demonstrated. 

First, markers (beads) can be used to represent various concrete 
objects — one of the first steps in the long road that the child must 
travel in going from the concrete to the abstract. The child, like 
primitive man, has trouble in grasping the idea that a symbol. 
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such as ‘'four/’ can be applied to many things. The symbol (name) 
“four” was probably first a name for the fourth finger. On the abacus 
the child uses the same four beads to show four books^ four days, or 
four boys. Through the use of the beads the child can see the “four” 
(for the four days) and yet does not have to burden his mind with all 
the associations that accompany the thought of “four days.” It 
should be remembered that the service which numbers offer to man 
is primarily the economy of thought resulting from the substitution 
of numbers for the real object considered. The chief task of the 
school arithmetic program is to help the child secure an understand- 
ing of these efficient abstract uses of number. This understanding 
can be greatly facilitated by use of significant steps between the con- 
crete and the modern symbols. The abacus, as shown in the preced- 
ing discussion, provides one of these steps. 

A second characteristic of our number system illustrated by the 
abacus is the fact that the value of a number depends on its position 
— the idea of place value referred to earlier. The beads on the second 
wire are exactly like those on the first wire; yet, because they are in a 
different position, they represent tens and not ones, as is true of the 
beads on the first wire. In the case of a number like r i, written on the 
board or on a piece of paper, explanation of the term “position” is 
very difficult. Consider how much niore easily position can be ex- 
plained on the abacus. 

Closely associated with the ideas discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs is a third characteristic of our number system that the 
abacus can be used to illustrate, namely, the idea of a place-holder or 
the function of zero. If children were asked to record with numerals 
what the abacus represents in Diagram C, the need for some symbol 
to keep the hundreds and units separated would be quite apparent. 
Notice that zero then does not represent a quantity but has the very 
important function of holding a place. 

A fourth characteristic of our number system illustrated by the 
abacus is the idea of collection. The fact that a single bead stands 
for ten makes it as easy for the child to show and see ten as it is for 
him to show one. In fact, in all his work with the abacus the child 
must handle tens and hundreds just as he handles ones. As children 
show different amounts, like 43, 61, and 452, on the abacus, they are 
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almost forced to think for 43, “four tens and three ones”; for 452, 
“four hundreds, five tens, and two ones.” 

A fifth use of the abacus in teaching is to illustrate the true nature 
of carrying and borrowing. As was stated earlier, the processes of 
addition and subtraction are easily performed on the abacus. For 
example, 23 + 14 is done by first moving up two tens’ beads and 
three ones’ beads to show the 23; then one more tens’ bead is moved 
up for the ten in 14, and four more ones* beads are moved up for the 
four ones in 14. When, however, the example involves carrying, the 
process is not so simple. Consider 27 + 14. In this case there would 
not be enough ones’ beads. For ten ones’ beads, one tens’ bead must 
be substituted. In other words, ten ones are changed to one ten and 
recorded on the tens’ row. The process of borrowing is similarly il- 
lustrated. Consider 42 - 15. The 42 is first shown on the abacus. 
Then an attempt is made to remove the appropriate number of tens 
and ones indicated by the subtrahend. After the two ones of 42 are 
removed, there are still three ones in the minuend. Obviously the 
only thing to do is to substitute for one of the tens’ beads its equiva- 
lent of ten ones. The other three ones of the subtrahend are then 
removed, leaving seven ones. The ten of the subtrahend is then re- 
moved by dropping one of the three remaining tens’ beads and leav- 
ing on the abacus two tens and seven ones. 

The five difierent ways in which the abacus may be used to clarify 
various characteristics of our number system show that this device 
is an important teaching aid. On the basis of these alone, the abacus 
needs to be used as a part of the instructional program in arith- 
metic. 



A VOCABULARY STUDY BASED ON 107 
PRIMARY-GRADE BOOKS 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Berkeley, Califorma 

* 

T his article gives a brief report of a vocabulary study of twenty- 
one preprimers, twenty-one primers, twenty-one first readers, 
twenty-one second readers, and twenty-one third readers published 
in 1930-41, inclusive.^ The study resulted in the formulation of an 
up-to-date graded vocabulary in primary-grade reading, in which 
the words appearing most widely are listed and graded on the basis 
of the trend of use of these words as new words in the series of read- 
ers and on the basis of data available from other sources. 

These 107 primary-grade readers contain 5,314 difierent words, 
including 286 character names and 846 derivatives formed by adding 
to the base form es, ’s, d, ing, n, en, y, ie, ly, er, or est or by changing 
itoy and adding letters so that the word ends in ies, ied, id, ily, ier, 
or iest. Several thousand of the words appear in only one, two, or 
three of the 107 books. 

For each of the 5,314 words, the data assembled included; the 
number of preprimers, primers, first, second, and third readers in 
which the word occurs as a new word; the placement of the word in 
the Kindergarten Union list,® the Gates 1935 word list,^ Buckingham 
and Dolch’s A Comhined Word List, Berglund’s fourth-grade vocab- 

‘ The number of separate books examined was 107 because two of the primers and 
two of the first readers included a booklet for ‘‘Level i” and “Level 2.” The two levels 
were treated as one book because of the small vocabulary used, 

“ Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten Union, A Stttdy of the 
Vocaiulary of Children before Entering the First Grade. Washington: International Kin- 
dergarten Union, 1928, 

, 3 Arthur I, Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York; Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, igjs (revised and enlarged). 

3 B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch (compilers), A Combined Word List. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1936. 
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ulary,^ and Durrell’s selected vocabulary for Grade IV.® In addi- 
tion, each word was allocated among ten levels as follows : preprimer, 
important words for introduction during the preprimer stage; pre- 
primer or primer, words less important for the preprimer stage but 
important for introduction by the end of the primer stage ; primer, 
important words for the primer stage; primer or first reader, words 
less important for the primer stage but important for introduction 
by the end of the first-reader stage; first reader, important words for 
introduction during the first-reader stage; first or second reader, words 
less important for the first-reader stage but important for introduc- 
tion by the end of the second-reader stage; second reader, important 
words for introduction during the second-reader stage; second or third 
reader, words less important during the second-reader stage but im- 
portant for introduction by the end of the third-reader stage; third 
reader, important words for introduction during the third-reader 
stage; third or fourth reader, less important words for the third- 
reader stage but important for introduction during the next stage 
above. 

Only 2,164 of the 5,314 different words appear in a sufficient num- 
ber of books to justify being included in the graded vocabulary. No 
character names were included. For the preprimer level all words 
appearing in seven or more of the twenty-one preprimers were allo- 
cated to that level. In connection with the last of the ten levels, the 
third- or fourth-reader level, less complete and detailed data are 
available than for the other levels. As a rule, if a word appears as 
a new word as many as three times below the fourth reader and is 
included in one of the fourth-grade lists, it was placed in the third- 
or fourth-reader level. 

With the ten levels and the main criterion for level placement in 
mind, one can easily determine the level for most words appearing 
widely enough to be included. It was necessary in some cases to 
make a choice between two' possible placements and in other cases 
to decide whether a word should be excluded entirely or placed in 
the third- or fourth-reader level. 

' Distributed in mimeographed form by 'Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

“ Donald D. Durrell, Improvement of Basic Reading AMlUies, pp. 360-69. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1940. 
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For illustrative purposes let us consider a few samples of words. 
The word “able” appears in. four second readers and in eleven third 
readers and, therefore, evidently belongs at the third-reader level. 
The word “above” appears in five second readers and in nirie third 
readers and is in the first thousand of both the Kindergarten Union 
list and the Gates list. Consequently the word was assigned to the 
second- or third-reader level with the words which are less important 
for second readers but are important for introduction by the end of 
the third-reader stage. The word “aboard” is a sample of a word 
with no definite trend of placement. It appears as a new word in six 

TABLE 1 


Distribution or Words to reading Levels 


Reading Level 

Number of 
New Words 

Total 

1. Preprimer 

' 49 

49 

2. Preprimer or primer 

56 

los 

3. Primer 

76 

181 

4. Primer or first reader 

102 

283 

S. First reader 

112 

395 

6. First or second reader 

213 

608 

7. Second reader 

280 

888 

8. Second or third reader 

328 

1,216 

g. Third reader 

419 . 

1.63s 

10. Third or fourth reader 

529 

2,164 


books — at the primer level in one book, at the first-reader level in 
one book, at the second-reader level in two books, and at the third- 
reader level in two books. It appears in the second half of the second 
thousand of the Kindergarten Union list. In the present list it was 
assigned to the second- or third-reader level. In the case of the word 
“after,” the fact that it is shown among the first five hundred words 
both in the Kindergarten Union list and in the Gates list and appears 
in four preprimers, as well as in ten primers, six first readers, and 
one second reader, seems to justify placing it in the preprimer or 
primer level. 

The plan of levels determined on provides a flexible plan of grada- 
tion, which is a very important consideration, especially since no 
method of selection and gradation results in complete accuracy. The 
results shown in Table i accord with the generally accepted prin- 
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ciple that vocabulary growth in reading during the primary grades 
proceeds at an accelerating rate from stage to stage. 

For lack of space it is not possible to include the titles of the 107 
books utilized in this study. A previous article^ presented the names 
of 20 of the 21 preprimersj the 100 most important words for the 
preprimer vocabulary, and a comparative vocabulary study of the 
preprimers. The complete graded vocabulary of 2,164 words, with 
the level of each word and the list of 107 books utilized, is now avail- 
able in booklet form." 

One very clear conclusion to be made from a study of this kind is 
that independence in reading ihaterial of a level comparable with 
that of the typical new third readers of today requires a workable 
mastery of a relatively large vocabulary and that this large vocabu- 
lary cannot be introduced in the usual five-book series of primary- 
grade readers without a too heavy vocabulary load. The study also 
emphasizes the inadequacy of recently published expanded series 
with an undue restriction of vocabulary. For example, one series 
with three preprimers, two primers, two first readers, two second 
readers, and two third readers introduces only 1,147 different words. 
In methods and materials in primary-grade reading, we have tended 
to go to extremes, of which the present unjustifiable restriction of 
vocabulary is an example. We have the problem of providing for 
adequate vocabulary expansion along with the problem of providing 
sufficiently easy material at each level. 

‘ Clarence R. Stone, “The Vocabularies of Twenty Preprimers,” Elementary School 
Jourml, XLI (February, 1941), 423-29. 

’ Clarence R. Stone, Slone’s Graded Vocabtdaryfor Primary Reading, St, Louis, Mis- 
souri: Webster Publishing Co., 1941. 



THE PERSISTENCE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
DURING THE DECADE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. II 


HERMAN G. RICHEY 
TJniversity of Chicago 

* 

T he first part of this article^ gave data on school enrolments 
during the period of the Civil War and the early years of 
Reconstruction, which showed that education was not totally neg- 
lected during those trying days in our nation’s history. This section 
of the article gives statistics on school incomes during the same 
decade. 

INCOME OR THE SCHOOLS 

The amount, the sources, and the distribution of income are also 
significant factors in judging the status of education in the states. 
These data are presented in Table 2. For i860 the educational in- 
come per capita is computed, unless otherwise indicated, on the basis 
of the number of free persons; for 1870, on the basis of the number 
of persons in the entire population. 

Per capita income for all types of schools . — The income per person 
in 1870 for all types of schools was $2.47 as compared with $1.26 per 
free person in i860. In 1870 slightly more than half of the northern 
and two southern states had educational incomes larger than that of 
the nation as a whole. The incomes of nine southern states were less 
than the corresponding incomes per free person in i860, when the 
South was, in this respect, generally superior to the North. 

For the states of the South, the income per person ranged, at the 
close of the period, from 51 cents to $2.56. In the North and the 
West (California with $5.26 excepted) the range was from $1.49 to 
$3.93. The incomes of three New England states were less than the 
national average or the averages for Missouri and Maryland. 

Herman G. Richey, “The Persistence of Educational Progress during the Eecade 
of the Civil Wat. I," Elementary School Journal, XLII (January, 1942), 3SiS-66. 
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Educational Income and Child Burden in 1870, by States 
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The decrease in the per capita income of southern states is partly 
explained by the fact that in eight of these states emancipation of the 
slaves increased the size of the free populations by 6o to 150 per cent/ 
The effect of the large number of newly freed persons on the per capita 
incomes in 1870 becomes apparent when the incomes are computed 
on the basis of a population made up of white persons and of only as 
many Negroes as there were free Negroes before the war. Computed 
on this basis, the school incomes for southern states compare much 
more favorably with those of the North, Even so, the former slave 
states, with the exception of Louisiana, fell short of the per capita 
income for the nation. In only four states, however, was the income 
per person less in 1870 than in i860, while it tripled in Arkansas and 
Maryland and doubled in Kentucky and Missouri. Since the Ne- 
groes constituted an educational burden which in practice could not 
be so easily disregarded as it could be in these computations, these 
figures can be used only to indicate that the educational status at- 
tained by the southern states before the war was not, as measured in 
terms of i860, entirely lost during the troubled decade which fol- 
lowed. 

Pet capita income for public schools . — The income for public schools 
per free person increased for the nation from 82 cents in i860 to |i,66 
in 1870. At the latter date all the former slave states, except Mis- 
souri, were below the national average. Only six of the southern 
states had greater incomes per free person for public schools than 
they had had ten years earlier. If the population of 1870 is made 
comparable to that of i860 by subtracting from the figures for the 
later date the part that would have been slave under the conditions 
prevailing at the earlier date, eight of the southern states had 
educational incomes per person equal to, or greater than, those en- 
joyed in i860. The income of only one southern state, however, was 
above the national average. In general the South did not compare 
so favorably with the North as it had before the war. Several south- 
ern states had larger incomes per person than a number of northern 
states, but, on the whole, educational incomes of the latter had in- 
creased by much larger amounts. 

* The SlatisUcs of the Population of the United States .... Compiled from Original 
Returns of the Ninth Census, (June i, JS70), pp. 3-8. 
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Income -per pupil enrolled for all types of schools. — The income of 
all schools per pupil enrolled increased frona $6.34 in i860 to $13.23 
in 1870. In the latter year seven former slave states and fifteen 
northern and western states had incomes per pupil below the average 
for the nation as a whole. Outside the South, all states which had 
been in the Union in i860 showed an increase for the decade. The 
incomes of four southern states decreased (Louisiana, $22.86 to 
$19.94; South Carolina, $22.73 to $15.11; Mississippi, $18.43 to 
$17.96; Florida, $14-65 to $10.54), but, among all the states of the 
Union (California, $19.54, excepted), these had ranked first, second, 
third, and fifth, respectively, in i860. 

Income per pupil enrolled has little merit as a measure of a state’s 
educational program if superiority in this respect arises from the 
failure of the state to make any provision whatever for large groups 
and classes of its children. On the other hand, large enrolments can- 
not be taken as evidence of adequate programs of education in states 
in which the incomes per person enrolled were $5.38 as in Indiana, 
$6.65 as in West Virginia, and $6.80 as in Maine.’ 

Income per pupil enrolled for public schools. — The income of public 
schools per pupil enrolled in them increased for the nation from 
$4.55 in i860 to $10.28 in 1870. In the former year eleven southern 
states had incomes in excess of the national average; at the latter 
date the incomes of only four were larger than the average for the 
United States. Ten southern states had larger incomes per pupil in 
1870 than in i860, but on the whole the South failed to keep pace 
with the North, The condition of the public schools, however, must 
not have been particularly promising in states in which the incomes 
per pupil, although twice, three times, or even four times as great 
as those in i860, were $4.63 as in Indiana, $5.52 as in Maine, $6.56 
as in Wisconsin, and $6.79 as in New Hampshire. Public-school 
education in the agricultural South of 1870 was at a low ebb, but it 
could not be described as flourishing in the agricultural states of the 

’ Counting duplicate enrolments in Maine, Vermont, and two or three other states 
resulted in increasing the enrolment figures. It the statistics were corrected, tlie enrol- 
ment figures would become less and the income per pupil would become correspondingly 
larger. 
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North.. Public-school systems in many states, in both the North 
and the South, were extremely modest undertakings, as late as 1870. 

The public school’s share of the total educational income. — ^The per- 
centage of the total educational income devoted to public schools 
increased slightly from 64.9 in i860 to 67.1 in 1870. In the South, 
the losses in Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia were not offset 
by the gains in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Maryland, and South 
Carolina. In 1870 only three of the former slave states exceeded or 
approximated the national average, which was exceeded by all ex- 
cept seven of the states outside the South. In the North the range 
was from 52.4 per cent for New Jersey to 90.9 per cent for Iowa, with 
the states distributed throughout the range. In the South, the range 
was from zero to 81.0 per cent. 

This measure of the status of public education is of limited value. 
A state might devote nearly all of its educational income to public 
schools and yet support them niggardly. The small total educational 
incomes in many states, however, make more significant the fact 
that in many of them public schools were receiving a rather small 
share. 

Public-school income from taxes. — ^As small as the income of public 
schools had been before the war, a considerable portion of it had been 
derived from tuition and other sources not involving taxation or the 
use of public funds. In 1850 nearly a fourth, and in i860 approxi- 
mately a seventh, of the public-school income came from tuition. In 
1870 only one part in thirteen came from this source, and the public 
schools of only thirteen states, ten of which were southern, received 
less than 91.9 per cent (the national average) of their support from 
public sources. Obviously, public schools were coming to be publicly 
supported. 

The percentage that the public-school income from public sources 
was of the income of all types of schools from all sources increased 
1 from 54.6 in i860 to 61.7 in 1870.' In thelatter year only two south- 
ern states exceeded the national average. Although seventeen 

^ These percentages were computed by dividing the income oi public schools (nor- 
mal, high, grammar, graded, ungraded, etc.) from public sources by the total educa- 
tional income for public and private schools, the latter including all professional, tech- 
nical, and classical institutioiis and parochial, charity, boarding, and day schools, 
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northern states equaled or exceeded this average, there were north- 
ern states for which the public-school income derived from taxes was 
scarcely more than 50 per cent of the total educational income. 

progress of education during the period 

Evidence presented concerning two important but neglected 
aspects of educational status — (i) the extent to which the popula- 
tion was provided for in organized schools and (2) the income avail- 
able for educational purposes— indicates that, in the nation as a 
whole, progress in educational development was made during the 
period 1860-70. Improvement within individual states and the 
sections, however, was uneven, and some states failed to share in the 
general advance. 

Comparisons of the educational programs of southern states in 
i860 with those found ten years later are somewhat complicated by 
the change of status of the great body of Negroes during that period. 
Sectional differences should also be considered in the light of this 
change because the added burden of Negro education fell upon the 
South, already crushed by military defeat and suffering from the 
disruption of its institutions and the ruin of its economy. It is clear, 
however, that effort in the southern states was greater in 1870 than 
at any previous date and that the programs of education were better 
than they are generally credited to have been. Nevertheless, it is 
equally clear that during the period 1860-70 the South lost its 
earlier promise of attaining equality in educational status with the 
North, at least with the agricultural regions of the North. Educa- 
tion suffered a more serious setback in the South than in the North 
during the period, but there remained, even in the darkest days of 
Reconstruction, some kind of educational system upon which to 
build later when a partial solution of pressing social, political, aiid 
economic problems made such action possible. 
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WILLIAM C, REAVIS and NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 
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T he January number of the Elementary School Journal presented 
selected references on. general administration, state school ad- 
ministration, city school administration, and supervision. The ref- 
erences presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. The pe- 
riod covered in the selection of the references is November 1940, 
to November i, 1941- 

Teaching 

46. Albert, H. R. “An Analysis of Teacher Rating by Pupils in San Antonio, 
Texas,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXVII (April, 
1941), 267-74- 

Presents the analysis and conclusions of a teacher-rating study. The findings 
support the validity of pupil ratings. 

47. Cocking, Walter D. “Education of an Administrator,” Nation’s Schools, 

XXVIlKJuly, 1941), 31-32- 

Contains a critical summary of prevailing ofierings of higher institutions for 
training school administrators. 

48. Davis, Hazel. “The Merit Plan in School-Personnel Administration,” 
American School Board Journal, CII (May, 1941), 23-24, 93. 

Traces the growth of requisite standards in licensing teachers and elaborates a 
comprehensive personnel program. 

49. Eowlkes, John Guv. “Providing for the Economic Independence of Re- 
tired Teachers,” American School Board Journal, CIII (July, 1941), 27- 
28, 68. 

Discusses the administrator’s problem in helping teachers to understand the 
need for pensions and in getting the state to adopt a good retirement fund. 

50. Frazier, Benjamin W. “Teacher Preparation on Minimum Levels,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXVII (April, 1941), 239-66. 

See also Item 740 (Laflerty) in the list of selected references appearing in the De- 
cember, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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A report on teaclier training in high schools, junior colleges, and normal schools, 
based on factual data taken from unpublished reports made to the United States 
Of&ce of Education. 

51. King, W. P. “Continuity of Service for Teachers in Southern States,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, XXX (March, 1941), 

75-76- 

States principles which should be recognized in establishing and administering 

teacher-tenure provisions. 

p. Obeundoreer, Albert E. “Tenure an Aid to Schoolboards,” Journal of 
the National Education Association, XXX (February, 1941), 49-50. 

A school-board member explains how teacher tenure helps the board to secure 
a better teaching staff, improve financing of the school program, and plan a more 
effective curriculum. 

53. Reeder, Ward G. “Professional Ethics — K Code for Administrators,” Na- 

tion’s Schools, XXVII (January, 1941). So-ffi- 

Presents a well-formulated text for a code of ethics for school administrators, the 
specific proposals being drawn from extensive inquiry and study of other codes. 

54. Samdelson, E. E. “Rating Teachers To Help Them Grow,” School Execu- 

tive, LX (June, 1941), 16-18. 

The scale originally developed at Central Washington College of Education at 
Ellensburg for tlie rating of student teachers can be equally helpful in the rating 
and guidance of teachers in. service. 

55. Scott, Cecil WiNFiELn, and Ruff, Otto G. “The Superintendent of 

Schools in Nebraska,” School and Society, LIV (October ii, 1941), 309-11, 
Reports an inquiry regarding the relation between the size of the school systenas 
in Nebraska and die professional status of their superintendents. Considers items 
such as college training, experience, salaries, and the proportion of time de- 
voted to nonadministrative duties. 

School Finance 

$6. Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. XI, No. 2. Washington; American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 133-246. 

Summarizes research over the three-year period since the last report. New topics 
introduced in the present report include administration of school transportation 
and regulations of school credit. More comprehensive treatment than in previous 
reviews is given to management of supplies and the legal aspects of finance and 
business administration. 

57. Henrv, Nelson B. “Trends in Legislation Affecting Financial Support for 
Schools,” National League of Teachers’ Associations Bulletin, XXI (1940- 
41), 23-29. 
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Explains the underl3ang causes of common difficulties in providing adequate fi- 
nancial support for schools and describes the remedial legislation enacted in 
recent years with a view to improving the basis and methods of school support. 

S8. Hotv, T. C. “Dayton Schools About Face: The Story of a City’s Fight 
for Funds,” Nation’s Schools, XXVII (April, ip4i)) 26-28. 

Report steps taken by the Board of Education and the citizens of Dayton, Ohio, 
to overcome the serious financial difficulties with which the schools were con- 
fronted from X931 to 1940. 

Sg. Hubbard, Frank W., and Sease, Lotjise B. “Financing Our Schools,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXVIII (October, 1941)) 47~48. 

Presents statistics for 1930-40, showing rapid rise in expenditures of state gov- 
ernments despite reductions in expenditures for schools. Warns that education 
and other old-line state functions may be neglected in the ensuing years of ex- 
panding production in the interests of national defense. 

60. Jennings, F. G. “Sources of State Support for the Schools,” American 

School Board Journal, Cl (November, 1940), 42-43. 

Analyzes revenues of the forty-eight state school systems in 1937-38, showing 
the several sources of revenue and the amounts received from each source. 

61. Lepawsey, Albert. “Financing Education in a World at War,” Chicago 

Union Teacher, VII (October, 1941), 6-8. 

Emphasizes the emerging problems of financial support for schools in the face 
of rising governmental expenditures for national defense. 

62. Mort, Paul R., and Reusser, Walter C. Public School Finance. New 

York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xviii-|-S7o. 

A comprehensive treatment of guiding principles, operational procedures, and 
state and federal participation in financing the public schools. 

63. School Costs and Slate Expenditures, igjo-igjp. Research Bulletin of the 

National Education Association, Vol. XIX, No. 3. Washington: Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1941. Pp. 99-1 50. 
A comparative s tndy of expenditures for other functions of the state governments 
during the years 1930-40. 

64. Smith, Rotus D . “Educational Financing in a Period of Crisis,” American 

School Board Journal, CIII (October, 1941), 19-20. 

Describes important effects on financial support of schools to be expected as a 
result of war economy and population changes. 

Business Management 

65. Abbott, Forrest L. “Accounting for Internal Funds,” School Executiite, 

LX (March, 1941), 22-23. 

Outlines a check list for surveying the internal accounting system of a school, 
with groups of questions divided into highest, intermediate, and lowest ratings. 
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66 CoMAN, William M. “Standardization of Supplies and Equipment,” Amer- 
ican School Board Jotcrnal, CIU (October, 1941), 45 - 46 - 
Discusses the selection and adoption of recurrent items of supplies and equip- 
ment which are essential to efficient instruction. Suggests an organizational set- 
up and elaborates methods of selection. 

67. CuNLir®, Donald D. “Points on Playgrounds,” Nation's Schools, XXVII 

(April, 1941)) 45-47- 

Gives suggestions regarding types of surfacing appropriate for different areas and 
for different types of recreational activities. 

68. Flocken, Ira G. “There Should Be a Budget,” Nation's Schools, XXVIII 

(October, 1941), 34 - 35 - 

A statement of procedures involved in preparing and administering the school 
budget with a view to economy and efficiency in school management. 

69. Foster, Emery M. (editor). “Financial Accounting for Public Schools.” 

United States Office of Education Circular No. 204. Pp. vii-(-s8-|-charts 
(mimeographed). 

Explains and illustrates basic records for public-school financial accounting as 
recommended by the National Advisory Committee on School Records and Re- 
ports. 

70. Long, Raymond V. “Standards of Scliool-Building Construction as Affect- 

ing Maintenance,” American School Board Journal, CII (January, 1941), 
61, 108-9. 

Covers the larger problems to be considered when a new building is erected, with 
special reference to future maintenance costs. 

71. Loos, Leonard E. "Fluorescent Light for Schools,” American School Board 

Journal, Cl (November, 1940), 25-26, 93. 

Presents results of experiments with fluorescent lights and discusses their merits 
for various locations in the school building. 

72. Loos, Leonard E. “Do We Need More Light?” School Business AJfairs, 

VI (July, 1941), 1-4, 7- 

Reports an experimental investigation of effect of schoolroom illumination on 
reading efficiency. The findings support the view that die cost of providing 
higher levels of illumination may not be justified by results. 

73. McGrath, D. E. “Applied Plant Research and Its Importance to Costs 

and Personnel,” School Business Affairs, V (December, 1940), 3, 6. 
Describes innovations in operation and maintenance of tlie school plant at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and notes improvements and economies effected. 

74. Miller, Chester F. “City School Sites,” Nation's Schools, XXVIII (Sep- 

tember, 1941), 45-46. 

Cites examples in which the designing of school buildings and landscaping has 
been advantageously co-ordinated with the municipal planning program. 
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75. Nesbitt, Albert J. “Ventilation Requirements of Public School Buildings 

in 1941,” American School Board Journal, CHI (July, 1941), 4 i~ 43 - 
A reconsideration of the ventilation, problem by an engineer who discards the 
carbon dioxide theory and elaborates two bases for ventilation, namely, removing 
body odors and preventing overheating. 

76. Roberts, H. C. “Stretching the School Board's Fire-Insurance Dollar," 

American School Board Journal, CIl (March, 1941), 27-29. 

Explains methods of saving money on fire insurance by eliminating fire hazards, 
by having a higher percentage of coverage at a low rate, and by the judicious 
selection of an insurance company. 

77. Schmidt, H. W. “School-Plant Surveys,” American School Board Journal, 

CII (January, 1941), 17-19. 

Discusses the need for a plant survey and explains its special features. 

78. Shirley, Granville V. “Insuring School Busses and Children— The Re- 

cent Experience in West Virginia,” American School Board Journal, CIU 
(October, 1941), 49-51. 

Reports a survey of the types of school-transportation insurance in effect in one 
state during the years igaS-Sp. 

7g, SoLDiNGEE, MoEias A., and Erickson, Arthur E. “Good Accounting 
Practices,” Nation’s Schools, XXVI (November, 1940), 31-32, 58; (De- 
cember, X940), 51-53- 

Discusses the similarities and differences between public and private financial 
accounting, with explanation of procedures in handling certain doubtful items 
in school accounts. 

80, Williams, R. C, “Rivalry in Transportation,” Nation’s Schools, XXVII 

(May, 1941), 66, 68. 

Deplores the common practice of solicitation of tuition pupils and argues that 
such competition impedes the progress of desirable reorganization of administra- 
tive units in many rural areas. 

Public Relations' 

81, Allen, Edward E. “Administering the Public Use of School Buildings,” 

American School Board Journal, CII (April, 1941), 27-29, 80, 

Enumerates seven bases for determining a clear-cut policy for use of school 
buildings by the public. 

82, Callihan, E. L. “Publicizing the School,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXIII 

(April, 1941), 285-86. 

Urges co-operation of journalism teachers and school administrators in develop- 
ing improved publicity programs for the public schools. 

' See also Item 470 (Foreman) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 560 (Bell) in 
the November, 1941, number of the School Renew. 
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83. GooDyKOONTZ, Bess. Kftow Your Community as a Basis for Understanding 

the Schools’ Problems. United States Office of Education Leaflet No. S7) 

, 1941. Pp. iv4-36. 

Notes important factors in comniunity life and organization whicli may profit- 
ably be made the subject of study by committees and clubs interested in school 
and community relations. 

84. Griedee, Calvin. “Citizen’s Advisory Committees — ^Have They a Right- 

ful Place?” Nation’s Schools, XXVIII (September, 1941), 29-30. 

Suggests a selective advisory committee having quasi-official standing as a de- 
sirable agency for securing more adequate interpretation of schools to tlie com- 
munity. 

85. Henderson, Richard L. “The Supervising Principal and His Commu- 

nity,” American School Board Journal, CHI (August and September, 
1941), 23-24. 44-4S- 

A practical approach to the problems of the small-school administrator who 
must likewise supervise. Considers the necessity of protecting rural teachers 
from overloads. 

86. Kohlee, B. M. “Tell It to the Community — One Board Found It Worth 

While,” Nation’s Schools, XXVII (June, 1941), 31-32. 

Reports a successful symposium in which members of the school board ex- 
plained school problems to the public. 

87. Masters, Hugh B . “A Community School Camp,” Eleme 7 itary School Jour- 

nal, XLI (June, 1941), 736-47- 

Describes progress of a project of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation designed to 
co-ordinate educational experiences of children in a community school camp 
with the regular school program. 

88. Maver, Jane, and Sutherland, Miriam. The Community — A Laboratory. 

P.E.A. Service Center Pamphlet, No. i. New York: Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, 1941. Pp. 18. 

Describes a number of projects regularly carried on or recently completed by 
the Community Council and the Parent-Teacher Association in Glencoe, 
Illinois. These emphasize the value of school and community co-operation in 
furthering the aims of democratic education. 

' 89. Muleord, Herbert B. “School Policies as an Aid to Public Relations,” 
American School Board Journal, CIII (August, 1941), iS“i6, 70. 

Notes the factors in most school systems which are favorable and those which 
are unfavorable in the formulation of good school policy. 

90. Reavis, William C. “How Parents Can Best Serve the Schools,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XLI (Marcli, 1941), 497-506. 

Suggests the need for better understanding of school problems and of types of 
co-operation through which parents can contribute to the effectiveness of the 
schools and the progress of their children in school work. 
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91. Saunders, Carleton M. . “Parents Make Good Partners — ^An Experiment 

in Sharing the School,” Natim’s Schools, XXYIII (August, 1941), 27-28, 
Describes a program of monthly meetings of teachers and parents for discussion 
of local school problems. 

92. Schmitt, Irvin II., and Childs, Frank A. “Six Schools with Social Cen- 

ters,” Nation’s Schools, XXVII (February, 1941), 20-22. 

Presents illustrations of six newly constructed elementary-school buildings and 
explains special appointments designed to facilitate community use of these 
buildings. 

93. Schools and Public Libraries Working Together in School Library Service. 

Report of the Joint Committee of the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association. Washington; National Educa- 
tion Association, 1941. Pp. 64. 

Describes co-operative programs of schools and public libraries in representative 
cities and counties and enunciates certain guiding principles which may be ac- 
cepted as the basis for defining the functions of these two agencies. 



Educational Writings 

‘ REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

New Textbook in Educational Psychology— During the past decade 
some forty general textbooks in educational psychology have been published. 
While there is, of course, a considerable body of common material in all these 
books, there are still sufficient variations in both content and mode of treatment 
to indicate that this field is not yet well defined. Some of the authors use their 
textbooks to develop the principles of their own particular school of psycho- 
logical thought or theory of learning, whereas other authors avoid controversial 
and theoretical problems and give most of their treatment to the presentation of 
topics on which there is more common agreement. A recent book by Starch, 
Stanton, and Koerth* would be classified in the latter group. 

Another characteristic of some books in educational psychology is that they 
overemphasize those topics which constitute the prevailing interest during the 
period in which the books were written. Several of the publications which ap- 
peared in the later 1920’s gave a majority of their space to educational measure- 
ment, thus reflecting the wide interest in standardized tests which was current 
at that time. In some of the more recent books a similar imbalance has gone to 
the treatment of topics relating to personality and guidance. The book by 
Starch and his co-authors enjoys the advantage of a balanced treatment of the 
topics included. Part of this balance is apparently due to the spread in experi- 
ence represented by the authorship. Starch has been a mature student of the 
field of educational psychology for more than a quarter of a century, whereas his 
co-authors have had more recent training. As a result of this combination, the 
book gives considerable space to those topics in educational psychology which 
are the subject of current discussion, but at the same time it preserves the find- 
ings of earlier experimentation as far as these have been proved to be significant 
for problems of education. In so doing, this hook is following the pattern of the 
textbooks in the older sciences, such as chemistry, physics, and biology. 

The present book is organized in two general divisions, the first of which 
gives attention to directing pupils in school environment. This section, consti- 
tuting about half of the book, deals with the general topics of child develop- 
ment, learning, mental abilities, and measurement. The treatment is well bal- 
anced, although quite properly giving more attention to the newer data in educa- 
tional psychology. The second section deals with applications of psychology to 

‘ Daniel Starch, Hazel M. Stanton, and Wilhelmine Koerth, Psychology in Edncation, 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. x-l-722. $3.00. , 
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the various subject-matter divisions of education. These are classified according 
to the common divisions of school subjects. The treatment here is direct and 
specific and will be found particularly helpful to teachers in facing practical 
problems in their specific fields. This part of the book is characterized by an 
emphasis on experimental data and their significance, as contrasted with theo- 
retical discussions. The bibliographies at the end of the chapters are copious and 
deal for the most part with studies made during the past decade. 

The book by Starch and his colleagues will probably be more satisfactory to 
students who are concerned with the techniques of learning and child guidance 
and with the solution of practical school problems than to students who are 
primarily interested in theoretical problems. It will need some supplementing in 
classes of students who are already mature in their educational thinking, but 
most teachers will undoubtedly find it a very satisfying book. 

G. T. Busweli 

University of Chicago 

A General Discussion oe the Elementary School.— As a survey of the- 
ory and practice in the elementary school, the hook under review* adheres to 
the organization prevailing in most of the recent books on elementary educa- 
tion. The discussion begins with a brief but quite adequate overview of various 
phases of child development and of the theories of learning. One chapter is 
devoted to democratic practices in administering the school. Discussions of the 
objectives, of the general characteristics of the old-type and the new-type cur- 
riculums, and of the process of teaching take up three successive chapters. The 
major part of the book is devoted to a critical analysis of the teaching practices 
in various subject-matter areas, such as reading, language, social sciences, and 
art. At the end there is a slight bow to the evaluation of results and the role 
of the teacher. 

However, the Table of Contents belies the character of the book, for it is 
far less conventional and stereotyped than this organization suggests. Through- 
out, the author manages to maintain and to convey a coherent, personal view- 
point. In the words of the author, this viewpoint represents an attempt to 
evaluate learning and teaching in thelight of “Gestalt, or organismic, psychology 
and the democratic philosophy” (p. v). There is a consistent emphasis on such 
concepts as wholeness of the growth process, integration of experience, and 
meaningful activity. The importance of developing a social point of view and 
the techniques and habits of rational thought is underscored and concretely 
demonstrated in connection with all phases of teaching, from grammar to sci- 
ence. 

The result is heartening and refreshing. In place of bewildering the reader 

* W. A. Saucier, Theory and Praciicein the Elementary School. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1941. Pp. x-hsaS. 13.25. 
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by the effort to report abundantly on research and by the conscientious attempt 
to present diversified viewpoints and arguments on their behalf, the author 
provides a discussion which has unity and cohesion. Whether or not the reader 
agrees with the author’s basic viewpoint, he can be helped to a clearer perspec- 
tive on the issues of elementary education. 

As has been mentioned, the organization of the book is somewhat inconsistent 
with the basic position taken. This inconsistency is particularly noticeable in 
the section devoted to the analysis of teaching in the subject-matter areas. 
There are separate chapters on reading, language, handwriting and spelling, etc. 
This arrangement represents a kind of atomization of curriculum to which the 
author, who advocates the organismic view on learning and integration of cur- 
ricular experiences, does not give his approval. Yet he manages to treat his 
subject in such a way as to turn this potential weakness into a strong point. By 
starting with the conventional way of teaching and by judiciously reporting on 
research as well as on the more advanced practices, he is able to reveal difficulties 
in many existing practices and to suggest suitable roads toward the improve- 
ment of teaching, without either unduly condemning the existing practices or 
unduly idealizing the progressive practices. 

Taking the conventional divisions of subject matter as a point of departure 
provides opportunity to indicate concretely how a broader and a more adequate 
approach could be brought about. For instance, in discussing the development 
, of social intelligence as part of the teaching of social sciences, the author points 
out the utility of laboratory experiences for studying social problems as well as 
for investigating scientific phenomena, while warning the teachers that, "if 
scientific thinking is confined to the area of natural science in school, it is 
likely to remain in this area alone outside the school" (p. 306). Similarly, in the 
discussion of the teaching of science, the importance of developing social atti- 
tudes and appreciations is emphasized. 

The technique of allowing statements of research facts and results of current 
practices to tell the story and of avoiding, rather more successfully than is usual, 
ex cathedra preaching on the desirable way of going about teaching creates the 
impression of a sober, well-considered, and mature presentation. The use of the 
term "democratic” constitutes one of the few exceptions to this general impres- 
sion, for the word is somewhat overworked and in places is vaguely applied. 
Thus the assignments worked out together by teachers and pupils are char- 
acterized as “democratic” in the phrase “traditional versus democratic assign- 
ment.” One is inclined to wonder whether assignments of this sort are intro- 
duced for the sake of democracy or merely as examples of plain good teaching. 

The treatment of the evaluation of results is one of the least satisfactory 
parts of the book. While the author emphasizes such objectives as thinking, 
development of social attitudes, and interest as the important ones, he has little 
to offer by way of suggestion on means of measuring the extent to which these 
objectives are achieved. Lists of standard achievement tests are given without 
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critical appraisals, though the concentration of evaluation on information alone 
is condemned. The concluding chapter discusses, in somewhat ex cathedra fash- 
ion, such characteristics of examinations as reliability and validity and arrives 
at the amazing conclusion that the essay test is a better examination than an 
objective test because it gives greater opportunity for intelligent self-expres- 
sion — ^as if self-expression were the only objective to be appraised. Apparently 
the author is unaware of the more recent research with regard to the ways and 
means of appraising the objectives which he thinks important. 

Without crowding the discussions, complete documentation giving refer- 
ences to interesting and up-to-date research is provided. There are ample illus- 
trations of practices and procedures, and most welcome restraint has been used 
in giving heterogeneous lists of activities, objectives, and characteristics that 
make some of the general books on education difiScult to digest. The clear, 
simple, coherent style, devoid of pat phrases or standard stereotypes, makes for 
enjoyable reading, 

The book is to be heartily recommended for elementary-school teachers 
whether or not they approve of progressive practices. For those who already 
have accepted the viewpoint presented in the book, the discussion wiU give an 
opportunity to explore some of the basic principles and the facts underlying 
them. For those who hold to the traditional viewpoint, the book will present 
some very cogent facts and arguments for re-examining their practices. 

, Hilda Taba 

University of Chicago 


Child Psychology Popularly Psesenxed. — ^No area of scientific endeavor, 
after it has once been brought to the attention of the general public, can long 
escape the layman’s demand for popular literature in that field, and child psy- 
chology is no exception. Children in a World of Conflict, r- in its cleverly worded 
title, in its uncrowded pages of large type, in its complete omission of statistical 
tables and diagrams, and in its use of a minimum technical phraseology, is a 
typical treatise on practical child psychology written for “the man in the 
street.” According to the author, who, by the way, is a consulting psychologist 
rather than an academician: "The primary purpose of this book is to examine 
some of the ways in which children respond to environments which are confusing 
and frequently hostile, and to indicate what might be done to help them make 
the most adequate adjustments” (p. 9). He devotes most attention to' the 
school, “not because it is most important, but because it is the logical medium 
through which the child moves from the more restricted activities of the home 
to the more extensive activities of the world at large” (p. 10). 

The author’s procedure is to propose a series of eleven questions and, after 

■^Ray F. Street, Children in a World of ConJlul. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, r94i. Pp. 304. la.so. 
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each question, to devote some twenty-five pages to a more or less dogmatic 
statement of the psychological principles involved. This statement is usually 
followed by one or more case incidents to clinch the discussion. The author 
proposes the following questions: (i) “How Do Children Develop Feelings of 
Social Worth?” (2) “Do Children Respond to the Demands of Life in the Same 
Ways?” (3) “How Do Internal Forces Affect What a Child Does?” (4) “Why 
Do Children Behave as They Do?” (s) “How Do Children Learn?” (6) "What 
Can Schools Do for Children?” (7) “How Does the School Organization Affect 
a Child’s Opportunities for Growth?” (8) “How Can the Teacher Discover 
Learning Needs?” (g) “What Is the Teacher’s Role in Society?” (10) “What 
Constitutes Good Teaching?” (ii) “Do Children Need Adult Help?” 

In general, conflicting theories are not referred to; theoretical aspects are 
minimized; and experimental research is made conspicuous by its absence. No- 
where does the author label or brand a particular psychological tlieory. How- 
ever, the underlying ideas lean toward those acceptable to today’s progressive 
educationists. For example, the author summarizes the best teacher as “one 
who has the most information about the child and who is most skilful in basing 
the Instruction upon the obvious needs. Such a teacher will be skilful in the 
art of observation, testing, interviewing, and more especially in the ability to 
synthesize findings into a complete whole, giving a clear picture of behavior, 
growth, and culture, whicli will indicate the point at which instruction should 
naturally begin, as well as the direction it should take” (p. ig6). 

Children in a World of Conflict will not be of interest to the student of psy- 
chology or education; but it should prove to be of tremendous help to the 
father and mother, unfamiliar with child psychology, who nevertheless feel that 
they should have a passing acquaintance with its general principles. It is the 
type of book that administrators and teachers will recommend to parent- teacher 
associations and adult study groups. In the reviewer’s opinion, the list of 286 
specific problems (pp. 228-42) which children may sooner or later need to solve 
is especially pertinent and thought provoking. The list includes the obvious — 
“How to put on and take off clothes,” “How to use mediums such as pencil, 
pen, and typewriter,” “How to count,” etc. — as well as many that are not so 
obvious — “How to whistle,” “How to ride in an elevator,” “What is correct 
swimming apparel?” etc. Problems like these, if unsolved, are likely to lead to 
childhood difficulties and, more serious, if they are unrecognized, frequently 
prove to be the barriers to happiness and mental adjustment in later life. 

Just a word of caution. Children in a World of Conflict might lead an unques- 
tioning layman to conclude that the psychologists “know all the answers,” 
Again and again the author presents a principle and then cites a case incident 
in which the application of that principle worked perfectly. He frequently, al- 
though not always, neglects to mention instances where, with similar symptoms, 
the treatment yielded negative results. 


University of Chicago 


Gustav J. Fhoehmch 
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Bltiepkint sob, the Elementary-School Libraby. — A service which is 
growing rapidly in the elementary school is that of the library. When progres- 
sive methods of teaching are used, collections of books, magazines, pamphlets, 
and illustrative materials of all kinds are an essential part of the teaching tech- 
nique. At present the practices of schools in the care and use of such materials 
vary widely. At one extreme are to be found the worn, unsuitable, unused, 
floating collections scattered about the school; at the other extreme, the weU- 
organized, well-selected, efflciently managed central library with branches in 
every classroom. The whole library movement for the elementary school is in 
the developmental stage, and consequently much waste and lack of co-ordina- 
tion with the educative process are found. In this situation Gardiner and Bais- 
den’s book on the administration of the elementary-school library^ is both timely 
and essential. 

There is available in print relatively little material on the subject of the ele- 
mentary-school library. In the main, the literature consists of short discussions 
appearing in books on elementary-school administration, a few good treatments 
of different phases of service, and a large body of interesting experiential articles. 
With the present chaos which obtains in library service in elementary schools, 
general principles of guidance are needed. Gardiner and Baisden furnish such 
fundamental concepts. Their book is both sound and practical because it recog- 
nizes the complexity of a situation in which the field of librarianship, the field 
of teaching, and the field of school administration are vitally concerned. This 
analysis of the responsibiUty for a functioning library service gives the book its 
particular value. 

Various phases of elementary-school library service are treated. Chapters 
i-vi are concerned with organization and administration; chapters vii-x have 
to do with the materials in a library; chapter xi takes up the problem of teaching 
pupils how to use books and libraries; chapters xii-xiv discuss the reading ex- 
periences of young people; chapter xv suggests ways in which the library may 
be useful in the primary grades; and chapter xvi gives ways and means of co- 
operating with the public library. The book is mainly concerned with library 
service for the intermediate and the upper grades, but the primary grades have 
not been overlooked. 

Although the book contains only about i6o pages, it includes all fundamen- 
tals. There is a minimum of discussion, and the writing is concise and direct. 
For many of the topics, supplementary information is needed, and additional 
sources are suggested in the book. All the vital tools for library service in the 
fields of organization, administration, and book selection are indicated and 
stressed. The book is attractive and modern in its page arrangement, and most 
of the photographic illustrations are functional. 

Administering Library Service in the Elementary School is the guide needed 

^ Jewel Gardiner and Leo B. Baisden, Admhktering Library Service in the Elemen- 
tary Schoci. Chicago; American Library Association, 1941. Pp.162. $2.25. 
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at the present time, when there is likely to be an unprecedented growth in ele- 
mentary-school libraries. The book will give the movement the right direction 
and will save schools costly mistakes. It will also point the way to the kind of 
training needed by librarians for this special type of service. 

Hannah Logasa 

* 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 

* 

Changes in Educational Organization 
OE THE University oe Chicago 

O N January 22, President Robert M. Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago announced the University Senate’s approval of 
three important changes in the policies and program of the institu- 
tion. These modifications of previous practices relate to the award- 
ing of the Bachelor’s degree, the length of the quarter periods, and 
the weekly class schedules. All the changes in the University pro- 
cedure will be of interest to present and prospective students. 

The revised basis for the award of the Bachelor’s degree abandons 
the traditional four-year prograin and provides for the granting of 
the degree at the completion of the period of general education, now 
recognized as the period ending with the Sophomore year. While 
this move constitutes a striking innovation in American educational 
practice, it does not represent a new concept of the significance of the 
Bachelor’s degree. The proposal has been prominent in the delibera- 
tions of administrative bodies within the University for a number of 
years and in other quarters has been advocated from time to time for 
a generation. From the beginning of the summer quarter, entering 
students will be candidates for the new degree. 

An increase in the number of weeks in the quarter from eleven to 
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twelve has been adopted, beginning with the current quarter. The 
normal summer quarter this year will run from June 22 to September 
12. Because teachers are generally required to return to their schools 
about September i, a special schedule will be provided in the Depart- 
ment of Education and in courses in other departments and divisions 
of the University in which teachers are enrolled. 

In past years, classes for college and graduate students have been 
scheduled for four or five sessions a week. The new program pro- 
vides for three sessions a week during the lengthened quarter, the 
courses being scheduled on a Monday-Wednesday-Friday or Tues- 
day-Thursday-Saturday cycle. 

The lengthened-quarter period further increases the opportunities 
afforded by the University for students to complete their selected 
programs in fewer years of institutional residence. It is designed to 
serve also the pressing needs of young men who are registered under 
existing war regulations. The three-day schedule for classes each 
week will enable the student who must finance his own education to 
do so on a regular employment basis, allowing three days for study 
and three days for work. 

Employment of School Children in Agriculture 

T here are numerous reports to the effect that educational au- 
thorities in agricultural areas are being urged to adjust school 
schedules to the requirements of agricultural production, emphasis 
being placed on the demands that war makes on agricultural re- 
sources, The Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee reports the results of an inquiry which indicate that such 
measures are being adopted in a maj’ority of the states, although in 
only a few states is the movement promoted by agencies outside the 
local school districts. Realizing the possible danger to the welfare of 
the children affected by these measures, this board has issued a 
statement of important considerations which should be recognized as 
applying to the present situation and which school authorities 
should be asked to observe as a means of preserving the standards 
built up in past years for the protection of young people against the 
recognized evils of child labor. With respect to the employment of 
school pupils for agricultural work during school hours, the above- 
named board makes the following suggestions. 
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1. Every proposal for modifying school requirements in order to permit 
pupils to help temporarily in agricultural work should be considered strictly on 
the basis of facts ascertained at the time as to the alleged emergency and should 
be authorized only after the state farm placement service in the state concerned 
has certified that sufiicient adult labor is not available at reasonable wages. 

2. The governor, the state department of education, the state department 
of labor, or the farm placement service should, in every state, be responsible for 
initiating the discussion of any such proposal by the departments named, and 
any decisions and plans for employment of school pupils should be such as are 
approved by these departments. 

3. In no case should school pupils be employed because their labor can be 
secured more cheaply than that of adults. If pupils are called upon to cultivate 
or harvest crops on a piece-rate basis, they should be paid at the same rate as 
adults. 

4. Temporary release of pupils from school for agricultural work, away from 
the home farm, should be limited to those fourteen years of age or over, unless 
in case of extreme emergency. Preference should be given ordinarily to older 
pupils. Administratively, it may be found desirable to limit the release of chil- 
dren to those in specified school grades rather than on an age basis only. 

5. School time lost because of temporary emergency agricultural labor should 
be made up. 

6. Recruiting of labor of pupils in school for emergency agricultural work 
should be done as a community enterprise, under plans that have been ap- 
proved as proposed above, and should be under educational supervision. 

Education and Community Life in Rural Areas 

A PUBLICATION entitled Rural America Today — Its Schools and 
Community Life will be issued by the University of Chicago 
Press about the first of May. The volume, prepared by George A. 
Works, of the Department of Education, and Simon 0. Lesser, is an 
outgrowth of a suggestion made by officers of the General Education 
Board, which financed the study. 

In the preparation of this report, several approaches have been 
made to the problems involved. Some field work was done, especial- 
ly by the senior author. However, in comparison with the magnitude 
of the problem, a relatively small amount of the material used was 
gathered at first hand. During the trips made in connection with the 
field work, conferences were held with many workers connected with 
rural social and educational institutions, and the experiences from 
this source were drawn on heavily. 

Extensive use was made of printed sources treating of rural prob- 
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lems. Materials of a helpful nature were obtained from state depart- 
ments of education, land-grant colleges, teachers’ colleges, the 
United States Of6.ce of Education, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and reports issued by local groups as well as other state 
and national organizations. These sources were supplemented by 
correspondence with liWally hundreds of persons, and in some in- 
stances personal interviews followed the correspondence. 

The scope of the study made it impossible for the authors to have 
firsthand knowledge of all the subjects treated, and specialists were 
asked to prepare reports on certain phases. Among those who as- 
sisted in this capacity were Newton Edwards, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago; T. Lynn Smith, head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Louisiana State University; Horace Mann 
Bond, president of Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia; 
Grace A. Browning, assistant professor of social service administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago; and M. M. Chambers, chief of thC' 
Student Project Planning Section, Division of Student Work, Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

It must not be inferred from this account of the procedure fol- 
lowed that the report is a series of more or less unrelated chapters 
written by authorities in the several fields. The authors have used 
the data and materials from the several sources in preparing what 
they hope will be a comprehensive and unified report of their own 
design. The work is not a research volume. Rather it is an attempt 
to give the general reader a picture, in nontechnical terms, of the 
deficiencies and the significant developments in rural education and 
related phases of rural community life. It should awaken the reader 
to a realization that, in spite of the progress made during the past 
generation, there are still marked weaknesses in the cultural and 
welfare agencies serving rural America. The dangers inherent in such 
a situation are too great for a democratic society to risk. 

The authors, in considering education for rural areas, have made 
no narrow interpretation. Schools and other agencies concerned 
largely with formal education are central to the volume, as is shown 
by the discussions of such phases as the limitations placed on schools 
in rural areas by the imbalance between their financial resources and 
the numbers of children to be educated, the need for a reorganization 
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of local units of school administration, the status of adult education 
in rural communities, and the educational opportunities available to 
rural Negroes. That the broader aspects are not neglected is shown 
by the treatments of such phases as the relation of local planning to 
rural progress and the relation of the schools in rural communities to 
health, libraries, recreation, and social welfare. 

Population Trends and School Enrolment 

T he 1940 Census returns gave rise to varying interpretations of 
the effect of the observable retardation of population growth on 
the size and the organization of local school systems in the years 
ahead. Reports from many local communities during the current 
school year have noted some increase in enrolments in the lower 
grades. An analysis of population statistics for the state of New York 
is the basis of a somewhat cautiously worded prediction regarding the 
prospective membership of the elementary- and secondary-school 
units of that state during the next ten or fifteen years. The conclu- 
sion of this study is expressed in the following quotation from the 
New York State Teachers Association’s Public Education Research 
Bulletin ioxOdioh&t 15, 1941; 

Increased attendance in the primary grades beginning about 1942; increased 
demand for primary teachers; gradual stabilization and finally increased ele- 
mentary-school attendance and demand for elementary-school teachers by 1950. 

Decreased attendance in the secondary schools and decreased demand for 
secondary-school teachers at least until 1954, followed by a period of gradual 
growth, assuming no major changes in the present secondary-school program or 
present employment trends. 

Continued decline in city school attendance and the number of city school 
teachers; rapid growth in suburban schools and increased demand for teachers 
in suburban communities. 

Rural schools continuing to educate many future residents of cities and 
metropolitan areas. 

Deeense Savings Program 

'pvR. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in an article appearing in the December, 1941, number of 
South Carolina Education, the journal of the South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association, has announced the details of the program, developed 
in co-operation with the Treasury Department, for the participation 
of the schools in the plans of the government to enlighten American 
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citizens with respect to the financing of national defense. The pro- 
cedures to be recommended to the schools were determined by secur- 
ing the answers of the officials of the Treasury Department to a 
series of questions propounded by Commissioner Studebaker. Mate- 
rials are being prepared by the Office of Education which will provide 
all necessary information for teachers regarding both the fundamen- 
tal conditions and purposes underlying this country’s defense activi- 
ties and the policies upon which the government’s financial plans are 
based. A series of four manuals and a syllabus to guide teachers in 
the use of the materials provided will soon be available through the 
local defense savings committees being organized in counties and 
cities throughout the country. It is suggested that school authori- 
ties make preparations for the general introduction of this program 
with the opening of the school term in the autumn. However, the 
government, it is said, has no desire to force the schools to become 
sales agencies for bonds and stamps. The purpose of the government 
is to make it convenient for adults and young people in all areas to 
take part in the fi,nancing of the defense program, but there Will be 
no attempt to compel them to participate. 

The objectives of the government in soliciting the co-operation of 
the schools in this movement are indicated by the answers formu- 
lated by federal officials in response to two of the questions sub- 
mitted by Commissioner Studebaker. These two questions and the 
answers are here quoted. 

“What are the objectives which the federal government desires to realize 
through the participation and co-operation of the schools in a program for 
the sale of govermaent securities for financing national defense?” 

The principal objective of the federal government in its relation with the 
public-school system in the Defense Savings Program is to aid the students to 
know the facts and understand the purposes behind the national effort for total 
defense, and particularly the importance of the financing of this efiort. The 
primary purpose of the government is to inform the coming generation why we 
have embarked upon this fight for the preservation of the freedoms that matter, 
and how we plan this great enterprise for the common ^ood. Subsidiary to this 
is our hope and expectation that the information we give may persuade the 
students and their parents to participate in the financing of national defense. 

“How can the government’s, objective be fitted into the educational objec- 
tives of the schools and be carried out as part of the regular school program?” 

This major objective of the government has a close relationship to the gen- 
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eral purpose of the education program of the public-school system of the nation. 
It is deeply concerned with citizenship training for the national defense and the 
achievement of our national destiny. It can readily be made an integral part of 
the general approach that the schools have to the training of citizenship. It is 
not, in any major sense, an effort to use the school system as a collecting agency. 
When plans for the sale of defense stamps in the schools are voluntarily offered 
by the teachers or the pupils they would, of course, be welcomed. In no sense, 
however, is it a primary purpose. Rather, we seek to pursue the maxim of Saint 
Paul: “Learn ye the truth and the truth will make you free.” 

Many schools in the country have already instituted systematic 
defense savings programs and have formulated their own methods 
of procedure. An interesting example is reported in the January is- 
sue of the School Bulletin, organ of the local teachers’ association in 
Kansas City, Kansas. On Tuesday, January 27, the first “Defense 
Savings Stamps Day” was observed in each of the forty-nine schools. 
Superintendent Schlagle announced that every Tuesday thereafter 
would be so observed in all schools except the high schools, in which 
as many additional days each week as are necessary would be uti- 
lized. In order to make the program uniform throughout the city, 
only ten-cent stamps for the five-dollar albums are offered for sale 
through the schools. The participation of the employees of this 
school system is described as follows: 

Starting in February and continuing every month thereafter, the 832 em- 
ployees of the Board of Education will purchase defense savings bonds and 
stamps. The purchasing plan, worked out by a committee that represents a 
cross-section of all the interests and activities of the public-school employees, 
provides that each employee voluntarily pledge himself to buy defense savings 
bonds and stamps. The committee recommended that the amount of stamps 
and bonds bought should be S per cent of a $135 monthly salary. Those re- 
ceiving more or less than that amount should select their percentage in propor- 
tion to the $135. 

In the Seattle Educational Bulletin for November, 1941, Edgar A. 
Stanton reports what is believed to be a national record in the pur- 
chase of defense bonds by the pupils, 1,733 boys and girls having 
used their individual savings in making the initial purchases. By the 
time Mr. Stanton’s report was published, 2,600 children in the Seat- 
tle schools had acquired $100,000 worth of bonds. The following ex- 
cerpt from the report explains the method employed by this school 
system. 
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The school savings plan that has operated here for nineteen years furnished 
the machinery. The teachers helped; the chUdren and their parents did the 
rest. Undesirable stimulation was absent. The large amount of defense spend- 
ing in this area justifies a correspondingly large defense saving. And when we 
recommend the purchase of a defense bond by a child, we know that it is a safe 
place for anyone’s money. In fact, the bond is as safe as any paper money can 
be, and it bears interest. 

Everyone knows that the purpose of these bonds is to furnish the money to 
defend our homes, schools, and country. Sometimes we forget, however, that 
inflation is an enemy as well as Hitler. When money is taken out of circulation 
and put into bonds, it cannot be spent for non-defense needs. Probably the 
best way to control rising prices outside of direct legal stabilization is through 
holding down demand by this method. 

Salaried people and others with fixed incomes suffer most from rising prices. 
When deflation sets in, diey are called upon to help those whose high wages have 
turned to no wages. Possession of defense bonds will be highly desirable at 
that time. 

Most of the time our citizenship training must be practiced in everyday 
duties and necessary civic attitudes. Essential to successful living they are, but 
usually not suitable vehicles for much youthful enthusiasm. Here, however, is 
an opportunity for the exercise of patriotism in a way that will count immedi- 
ately, effectively: a chance to help protect all we have and are. 

State departments of education are developing plans for the guid- 
ance of local school systems in formulating defense 'savings pro- 
cedures. A well-designed, pamphlet has recently been distributed 
among the schools of New York by the State Education Department. 
The pamphlet stresses the teaching values of systematic saving, as 
well as the significance of the school organization in the nation’s de- 
fense effort. Specific suggestions are provided for school administra- 
tors with reference to the organization of the program for the school 
system as a whole, and appropriate activities are listed for pupils in 
different grades. Referring to the sale of defense stamps in the ele- 
mentary-school grades, the following suggestions are given. 

In the suggestions here presented, the teacher should keep in mind that the 
sale of defense stamps is not primarily to raise money. Obviously, there are 
faster and simpler ways for the government to finance the defense effort. The 
success of the sale of defense stamps will be achieved in the terms of the number 
of people participating and in terms of the number of partners it wins among the 
men, women, youth, and children of the nation. Furthermore, lasting educa- 
tional values may be realized through the defense saving effort in teaching patri- 
otism, love of country, a sense of partnership and participation, no matter how 
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tiny, in the government of all our people. In organizing and conducting teach- 
ing activities in connection with the sale of stamps, it is suggested that the fol- 
lowing concepts be kept in mind: 

“i. We are all dependent upon each other. 

“ 2 . Each child should be willing to think and to act for the good of all. 

“3. We have organized government to insure freedom and justice. 

“4. Government is the responsibility of everyone.” 

Following are suggested activities with reference to teaching in connection 
with the defense savings program. These activities may be organized and de- 
veloped in connection with the entire instructional program in the elementary 
school: 

Obtaining the first stamp and stamp album 
Buying stamps regularly .... 

Visiting the bank for purchasing stamps 

Preparing a simple home-room dramatization 

Preparing an assembly program about defense savings 

Writing a story about defense stamps 

Celebrating patriotic holidays 

Planning to earn money for stamps 

Giving a party for parents, admitted by stamps 

Planning a patriotic exhibit 

Writing the grocer, asking him to stock stamps 

Writing a letter, telling why stamps are important 

As children grow older, they become interested in the realistic activities of 
life. They begin to understand that our government looks to them as future 
citizens. In tlie upper grades of the elementary school children enter the age of 
the beginning of organization, of clubs and of hero worship. This is the critical 
age to which the dictators have given particular attention. In America, the 
defense stamp plan ofiers an opportunity to direct the enthusiasm of youth 
toward citizenship ideals and the values of working together for a common pur- 
pose. The following activities are suggested as a means of aiding teachers in 
directing the energies of the older children: 

Organizing defense stamp clubs 
Planning poster exhibits 

Organizing committees of correspondence with other schools 

Planning a historical presentation for the school assembly 

Planning a radio broadcast on defense savings 

Planning a patriotic pageant 

Organizing a Minute Men’s club 

Writing letters to local newspapers 

Using stamps as attendance prizes 

Writing an assembly talk 

Planning a home-room celebration on patriotic holidays 
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Summer Workshops at the University oe Chicago 
A RRANGEMENTS have been made by the Department of Educa- 
ix. tion of the University of Chicago for several workshops in the 
summer of 1942 which will serve the needs of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, teachers, and librarians desiring to work on prob- 
lems pertaining to their own schools or classes. Workshops of par- 
ticular interest to readers of the Elementary School Journal are pro- 
vided in the following fields ; elementary education, educational ad- 
ministration, and human development. A special bulletin on the 
workshops will be issued in the spring quarter, and persons interested 
in receiving additional information about the workshops may obtain 
this bulletin by addressing Professor Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of 
the Department of Education, 

The Workshop in Elementary Education will be conducted by the 
Department of Education with the assistance of additional staff 
members and will continue through the first seven weeks of the sum- 
mer quarter, June 22 to August 7. This workshop provides oppor- 
tunity for group meetings and discussions, for small working groups, 
and for individual projects. Special facilities and staff leaders will be 
available for work on problems of curriculum revision, evaluation, 
guidance, and the arts. In the curriculum-revision projects, special 
consideration will be given to the implications of recent studies in 
child development. Professor Virgil E. Herrick, of the Department 
of Education, is director of this workshop. 

The Workshop in Educational Administration is being organized 
to include sections for city school superintendents, elementary- 
school principals, high-school principals, guidance officers, and ad- 
ministrative officers in higher institutions. This workshop will be 
conducted during the first term of the summer quarter, June 22 to 
August I, under the direction of Professor William C. Reavis, of the 
Department of Education. This is the first time the University has 
provided for a workshop devoted entirely to problems in the field of 
administration. Each person admitted to this workshop is expected 
to have in mind a clearly defined problem in administration for 
which he seeks a solution. Those who enrol will be required to devote 
approximately one-third of their time to the workshop and two- 
thirds of their time to systematic courses, one of which must be in 
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some area of educational administration. Staff members will allot a 
considerable portion of their time for conferences with individual 
students and for group discussion of problems of common interest 
among those enrolled in the workshop. 

The Workshop in Human Development will be conducted during 
the first seven weeks of the summer quarter with the co-operation of 
the Committee on Human Development of the University and with 
the assistance of staff members of other departments and divisions of 
the University concerned with the scientific study of human beings. 
The workshop will be open to selected officers and teachers of public 
and private schools and to college teachers in the fields of biology, 
sociology, psychology, mental hygiene, child development, and edu- 
cation. It will provide these persons with opportunity to deepen 
their understanding of children and young people and to work out 
the implications of this knowledge for particular problems in their 
own school systems and institutions. Professor Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, of the Department of Education, who is the secretary of the 
Committee on Human Development, is director of this workshop. 

In all the workshops graduate credit is provided on the basis of the 
nature and quality of the work done. The University makes avail- 
able to workshop participants a variety of resources, including the 
help of staff members in several departments, library facilities, sum- 
mer laboratory schools, and collections of curriculum and evaluation 
materials. It is expected that a number of the participants this sum- 
mer will work on some of the critical educational problems which 
have been precipitated by the war. 

Here and There among the Schools 

F our examples of the resourcefulness and enterprise of teachers 
and- institutions are here reported for the value they may have 
as suggestions to other persons who have some responsibility for the 
welfare and progress of pupils in the schools. One of these illustra- 
tions is furnished by a county school system in West Virginia; an- 
other represents the unique educational program of a cultural insti- 
tution in Brooklyn; two are drawn from the experiences of teachers 
in Chicago, one example reported by representatives of a public 
school and the other by a sixth-grade teacher in a private school. 
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Use school-made movies Teachers of one-room rural schools en- 
as an aid to rural teachers counter many difficulties in their efforts 

to organize all the necessary classes for 
the pupils of every grade and still leave time for the supervision and 
coachiug that their slow-learning pupils should have. The school sys- 
tem of Mercer County, West Virginia, has produced a sound film 
based on the activities of a regular school day in a well-managed one- 
room school of that county. This movie is intended for use as a 
teacher-training film for the benefit of the less skilful teachers in 
rural schools or for pre-service training of prospective recruits for the 
staS of the Mercer County school system. It is sometimes shown at 
teacher institutes or to local study groups. The production and use 
of the fil m are described in the December, 1941, issue of the Educa- 
tional Screen. This two-reel film and the accompanying narrator’s 
comment explain the methods employed by the well-trained teacher 
to insure an adequate allotment of time to each school subject and 
activity and still have time enough left for the consideration of prob- 
lems of individual pupils. The organization of classes with regard for 
ability levels and the distribution of class periods within the morning 
and afternoon sessions provide clear-cut illustrations of the effec- 
tiveness of program-planning in the hands of an experienced and 
resourceful teacher. Teachers or superintendents interested in pur- 
chasing or renting a print of this film may direct their inquiries to the 
Audio-visual Aids Service, Mercer County Schools, Princeton, West 
Virginia. 

Classes in gardening for For twenty-five years the Brooklyn Bo- 
Brooklyn school children tanic Garden has provided systematic 

training in gardening and nature-istudy 
for children who desire to attend Saturday classes. Ellen Eddy 
Shaw, curator of elementary instruction, has written a pamphlet 
describing the work of these classes. The pamphlet bears the title 
Our Pattern, probably because it describes a carefully formulated 
program based on activities which coramonly do not adhere too 
rigidly to predetermined purposes. These Saturday classes are de- 
signed to attract children to the Botanic Garden, and the program is 
conducted with a view to holding their interest for the years of child- 
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hood and youth — not merely for a few weeks in spring or summer. 
Yet there are requirements for acceptable membership, even some 
formalities to be observed. For example, m order to “matriculate,” 
the boy or girl must first have an interview with the curator. Origi- 
nally the only further requirement was the manifestation of continu- 
ing interest in class work. Later a small fee was added, chiefly for 
motivation, and now the gardener contributes to the support of the 
program by paying twenty-five or thirty-five cents for the season, 
according to the size of the plot he is cultivating. Further motivation 
is provided by a system of awards: a bronze pin for completing the 
three courses constituting the fi.rst year’s work; a bronze medal bear- 
ing the seal of the Garden for progress and responsibility in relation 
to succeeding courses and assignments; a silver pin for the completion 
of approved research on some such topic as “Economic Plants of the 
South” or “Herbs Used in Homes of Colonial Times” ; and a silver 
medal for sustained and purposeful study over an extended period of 
time. These awards are achieved for progress, not merely for per- 
formance which surpasses that of other pupils. Moreover, the earlier 
bronze tokens are purchased by the pupils who have thus earned 
them in competition with themselves. This is a part of the “pat- 
tern” of motivation underlying the instructional program of the 
Garden. The silver awards are the gift of the Garden, intended as a 
mark of distinction for the completion of significant projects. 

The “pattern” described by Mrs. Shaw is defined in terms of self- 
discipline, knowledge at firsthand, dignity of labor, financial support 
of one’s own work, generosity, ability to take a command and follow 
it, and the ability on the part of each pupil to appraise himself and 
his endeavors. Many boys and girls living in Brooklyn have started 
Saturday classes at the Botanic Garden at the age of eight and con- 
tinued in regular attendance, for eight or ten years. 

Outlying schools arrange Elementary-school teachers in city school 
tours of the neighborhood systems find many opportunities for en- 
richment of school courses by taking 
their pupils on planned tours of the variety of cultural centers which 
are maintained by public or private endowment in all well-to-do 
American cities. It is noteworthy that these cultural institutions are 
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almost universally co-operative in making their facilities and treas- 
ures available for the benefit of pupils of public or private schools. 
The assumption prevails that children in city schools generally enjoy 
the distinctive cultural advantage of the rare collections of art and 
science which are gathered in the museums, institutes, and gardens 
located in metropolitan areas. It is not so generally understood that 
the opportunities afforded by these cultural agencies are by no means 
evenly distributed among the pupils of the different schools in a 
large city school system. 

The Hale Elementary School in Chicago is located eight miles 
from the Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry; twelve’ miles 
from the Field Museum of Natural History, the Adler Planetarium 
and Astronomical Museum, and the Shedd Aquarium; and thirteen 
miles from the central Public Library. Miss Mabel Kastendiek, 
teacher, and Mr. Robert L. Grimes, principal, through the Chicago 
Schools Journal, describe the situation faced by such an outlying 
school and explain how they have managed to provide interesting 
experiences for their pupils through a series of tours to the institu- 
tions and enterprises that are found in a highly industrialized section 
of a very large city. 

Pupils in the social-studies classes assembled the firm names and 
addresses of 125 manufacturing concerns located within a radius of 
two miles of the Hale School, The parent-teacher’s association made 
the contact with a selected list of these firms and, within a short 
time, secured enough invitations to provide for a series of tours for a 
year in advance. The school staff publicized these arrangements 
through the community newspaper and announcements at meetings 
of local civic groups. This series of tours was conducted in keeping 
with accepted practice, including pre-excursion teaching, the excur- 
sion itself, post-teaching, and testing. The pupils prepared a list of 
questions indicating the things that they would like to learn and, 
three or four days in advance of the tour, mailed the list to the man- 
agement of the plant to be visited. These questions were gratefully 
received by the managers because they were thereby enabled to 
make preparations for meeting the requirements of the tourists when 
they arrived. They served the further valuable purpose of convinc- 
ing the managers that the tours were regarded by the pupils as 
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serious school business, not merely holiday jaunts. An hour or two is 
usually sufficient for a neighborhood tour, and many do not require 
carfare, lunch, or other expense. The parents are delighted, and the 
owners and managers of the plants have a better understanding of 
the work of the schools. 

Study of the friendships Teachers are sometimes concerned be- 
among boys in Grade VI cause of the varying degrees of popular- 
ity among the different members of even 
small classes of relatively homogeneous selection. Mr. Seth Phelps, 
sixth-grade teacher in the Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago, is seeking information regarding the reasons for the friendly 
attachments which signalize the relations between some of the boys 
in his classroom and is hoping to find some clues to the status of 
relative isolation in which others of the group are lodged, either in 
refuge or in exile. Mr. Phelps’s first exploratory step was to ask each 
boy in the room to list the names of his best friends and deposit the 
list m a “secret ballot box.” When the tabulation was made, it was 
found that one boy’s name appeared on ten different lists, another 
was named by eight of his classmates, a third was mentioned seven 
times, and the fourth in order was listed as among the best friends 
of six other boys. Eleven boys were chosen by four or more of their 
classmates. At the other end of the scale it was noted that seven 
boys in the class were not named as the best friends of any of their 
associates. In the report of his findings, which appeared in the “Lab- 
oratory Schools Staff News Letter” for December 13 , Mr. Phelps 
expresses the opinion that the eleyen boys most frequently men- 
tioned really constitute the potential leadership of this sixth-grade 
class. Two of these he characterizes as unpleasantly aggressive but 
apparently capable of exercising leadership within their own age 
group in spite of this deficiency in social adaptation. The seven boys 
whose names did not appear on any of the ballots are to be the sub- 
jects of more extended inquiry, Mr. Phelps expressing the hope that 
further information about them may enable him to bring them out of 
their isolation. Each boy is being requested to explain, in another 
secret ballot, just why he likes the particular classmates he listed as 
his best friends. 


Nelson B. Henry 
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Who’s Who for March 

Writer of the news notes Tke news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Nelson B. Henry, associ- 
in the current- number ate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Charles H, Judd, 
Charles P. Grey distinguished service professor emeritus of educa- 
tion and formerly chairman of the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago, discusses the important place that social 
studies should occupy in the school and gives an outline of topics 
suitable for elementary-school and high-school grades. Matthew 
Luckiesh, director of the Lighting Research Laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, and Frank 
K. Moss, physicist, of the same laboratory, describe the muscular 
effort required in reading, the effect on reading of chronological age, 
the comparative effort required in near-vision and distant-vision 
tasks, and the relation of illumination to ease of reading. Newman 
A. Wade, director of student teaching and principal of the College 
Elementary School at State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland, 
approaches the problem of the proper placement of Scottish children 
who come to American schools by showing the amounts of time 
given to elementary-school subjects in Scottish and Americamschools 
and comparing the achievements of the children of the two countries. 
Roy DeVeul Willey, instructor in education and supervisor of 
student teaching at San Jose State College, San Jose, California, 
analyzes the arithmetical processes involved in actual problems en- 
countered in natural situations by children in kindergarten and 
Grades I-VI. Eldon L. McCollum, director of music at Black 
HiUs Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota, shows the impor- 
tance of music in the school, describes a complete music program 
for the eight grades of the elementary school, and has a word to say 
about music in rural schools. Leila Stevens, teacher of Grade II 
in the Marquette School, Madison, Wisconsin, reports the findings 
of a detailed investigation of the amount of poetry presented, the 
subjects of the poems, and the poets most often represented in 
eleven series of readers for Grades II and III. Florence L. Good- 
enough, research professor in the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
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University of Minnesotaj presents a list of selected references on 
preschool and parental education, including (i) technical and experi- 
mental studies and (2) nontechnical books and articles primarily for 
parents, teachers, and workers in the field of parent education. 

The writers of reviews Eefie G. Bathurst, consultant in rural 
in the current number education, formerly with the United 

States Office of Education. Arthur R. 
Turner, M.D., assistant professor of pediatrics and physician in 
the Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. Abram W. 
VanderMeer, member of the staff of the Laboratory Schools at the 
University of Chicago and director of visual education at Engle- 
wood Evening High School, Chicago, Illinois. DeWitt M. Kelley, 
member of the staff of the University of Chicago Libraries. 



A COMPLETE PROGRAM OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
CHARLES H. JUDD 
* 

GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT FOR SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
IN SOCIAL UNDERSTANDINGS 

T he depression of the past decade, the national emergency which 
preceded the war, and, finally, the war itself greatly reinforced 
in American schools a movement which was gaining momentum be- 
fore the beginning of the depression, namely, the movement to ex- 
pand social studies. 

Early in the century courses in civics were largely reconstructed. 
The schools borrowed the findings of the then new science of sociol- 
ogy and organized instruction in what was called “community civ- 
ics.” This took the place of the older civics, which consisted of 
formal descriptions of the structure of government. During the first 
World War the colleges organized the “War Issues Course,” a course 
dealing with the economic and political conditions of the times. The 
United States Food Administration and the Bureau of Education, 
acting jointly, published leaflets entitled Lessons in Community and 
National Life. During the 1920’s the school systems of the country 
experimented very generally with programs of various kinds of social 
studies. During recent months the United States Office of Education 
has published pamphlets with such titles as Hemisphere Solidarity, 
Democracy m the Summer Camp, and What the Schools Can Do. The 
Educational Policies Commission has been conducting a campaign to 
persuade schools to introduce courses on the meaning of democracy. 
Other civic and educational agencies have published syllabi and 
units of instruction designed to promote the teaching of duties of 
citizens and the nature of organized society, 

498 
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Some lessons designed to cultivate social understanding have been 
taught in two of the traditional subjects of the curriculum, geogra- 
phy and history. Indeed, there are educators who recommend the 
complete combination, or “fusion,” as they call it, of social studies, 
geography, and history. The recommendation for fusion has been 
most willingly accepted by those teachers and school administrators 
who are critical of the traditional division of the curriculum intd 
separate subjects. Such critics of the ordinary school program are 
satisfied to have classroom exercises consist of units which, though 
comprehensive each in itself, do not form a sequential, systematic 
series. Fusion is also acceptable to teachers of geography. That sub- 
ject has included much social material ever since the reforms which 
date back to the 1890’s, when the study of the effects of the physical 
environment on human life largely superseded the study of physical 
geography. History, while resisting fusion with geography, has 
changed its contents to some extent and gives more attention than it 
formerly did to the consideration of such topics as the development 
of industry and the character of social customs. 

The disposition to relegate the social studies to a subordinate place 
in the school curriculum is due in part to the fact that these studies 
are newcomers and find the curriculum apparently already over- 
crowded. Furthermore, the social studies encounter positive opposi- 
tion in some quarters because they touch crucial issues on which 
there are violent disagreements among adults. The teacher who ven- 
tures an opinion on labor relations or on social security is not un- 
likely to be challenged by some board member or other citizen who 
holds opposite views. There can be no doubt that emphasis on the 
social studies will meet difficulties not always easy to overcome. 

NEED OF A CORE PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOLS 

In spite of all the obstacles in the way of the development of a 
vigorous separate program of social studies, it is clear that the time 
has come when world-conditions and the demands in this country 
for an intelligent citizenry require that schools take whatever steps 
are necessary to put into full effect a school program which will 
induct young people into an understanding of civilization. 

. Civilization, it is true, is in some measure dependent on physical 
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conditions, but geography cannot cover enough ground to include 
modern technology and economics; a steam engine and a bank are 
not geographic phenomena. Present-day civilization is also ex- 
plained, to some extent, by the historical past, but it consists of 
present factors, such as industrial plants and their management, 
which are of vital interest to all who are later to be workers. The 
limits of history courses are such that these courses cannot give time 
to descriptions and discussions of distinctly modern creations. 

Most of the difl&culties that have stood in the way of the social 
studies in the past can be overcome if a large number of units of 
instruction are prepared which deal in a concrete and productive 
way with topics that are not now dealt with adequately in any part 
of the curriculum. Correlation of the social studies with history and 
geography and the use of historical and geographical facts in the 
social studies are entirely legitimate while fusion tends to submerge 
the study of society. 

The school curriculum has long been in need of a vital core subject 
which will serve to unify everything that is taught into a compact 
organic program directed toward preparation for life. The social 
studies can become such a core if materials are prepared that justify 
making it a major subject from the first grade through all the levels 
of schooling — elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 

GENERAL IDEAS BELONGING TO SOCIAL STUDIES 

There are a number of general ideas which the social studies have, 
a right to claim as peculiarly their own. If these are defined and 
made the bases for a systematic program, all the tentative experi- 
ments that have been going on in past years will reach their con- 
summation in a curriculum which will overcome the confusion that 
is now all too prevalent. Most of the leading school systems of the 
country, at the present time, have commissions which are seeking to 
reorganize their curriculums. The situation is ripe for the social 
studies to lead the way to achieving the unification which is every- 
where desired and sought. 

I . The first general idea which belongs distinctively to the social 
studies is that of the social group. No human being lives without 
contacts with some of his fellow-men. The family, the tribe, the 
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classroom group, the playground group, the club, the team, the 
church, the community, and the nation — all are examples of social 
groups. 

2. The second and perhaps the least recognized idea which is basic 
to the social studies is the idea of invention. Civilization as distin- 
guished from savagery is the product of invention. Man has gained, 
in the course of his evolution, a large measure of mastery over his 
physical environment by making its forces serve his needs and de- 
sires. Not only so, but invention has created devices which are 
essential to social intercourse, such as weights and measures, num- 
ber, and systems of communication. When one contemplates the im- 
portance of invention, one is astonished that the schools have not 
long since made this idea a major factor in their teaching. Studies of 
invention will do much to inspire personal initiative in pupils who 
are now far too frequently suppressed by the lessons that are taught 
them. 

A source of simple but highly interesting examples of invention is 
the science of anthropology. The makers of school textbooks have 
drawn very little on this fertile source. History has confined its at- 
tention so strictly to recorded accounts of human activities that it 
has left entirely out of consideration or has seriously slighted some 
of the best examples of invention. Beginning its treatment of hu- 
man institutions, as it does, with the period after records, especially 
documentary records, were invented, history dismisses in a sentence 
or two those marvelous achievements of human ingenuity, the al- 
phabet and number. 

3. Issuing directly from the study of invention is the general idea 
of organization. Group life at its higher levels is not merely loose 
association of many individuals; it is an orderly arrangement worked 
out in a systematic way. Each individual takes his place in a scheme 
of co-operation. The highest intellectual foresight is required to pro- 
ject a weU-organized plan of operation in an army or in an industrial 
plant. The power to organize human groups is akin to the power 
that rearranges physical resources through invention. 

The organization of man’s own experiences is one of the most 
notable human achievements. The facts of life occur in chaotic suc- 
cession. Nature does not distinguish biological happenings from 
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physical phenomena. Man takes the apparently chaotic happenings 
of the world, analyzes them, constructs systems which disentangle 
experiences, and classifies together like types of experiences. The re- 
sult of analyses and classifications is organized science. It is not the 
function of the social studies to examine the contents of the sciences, 
but it is the function of these studies to show what arrangements so- 
ciety makes for the production of science. Social studies also teach 
how dependent society is on the sciences for the guidance of its 
policies and activities. For example, when the social studies deal 
with government, that institution is not to be thought of merely 
under the idea of group life jit is rather to be recognized that govern- 
ment is a service agency, putting men and things in such relations 
that they will not interfere with one another but will co-operate for 
the best good of all. In order to render services intelligently, govern- 
ment conducts elaborate investigations, the results of which deter- 
mine policy. 

4. A fourth general idea is that of conservation. Man is by nature 
wasteful. It is only when he learns to look far into the future and act 
in the interest of long-term advantages that he becomes truly civi- 
lized. Many of the mistakes that the human race has made are due to 
shortsightedness, to failure to conserve human and material re- 
sources. Social studies have the duty of exposing lack of conserva- 
tion wherever it appears and showing the importance of positive 
measures of conservation. 

5. A fifth general idea is that of adaptation. There are situations 
in which man cannot adjust the physical environment to his wishes. 
For example, man cannot change the climate; he cannot abate 
storms. What he can do is to devise means of forewarning himself so 
that he can arrange his life in the light of his information about 
uncontrollable forces. Similarly, man has learned the wisdom of so- 
cial adaptations. In order that one may enjoy social opportunities, 
one must often step aside and allow others to have the right of way. 

There are other ideas which might be added to the foregoing list, 
but enough has been said to justify the contention that social in- 
struction can properly demand the right to an independent and 
major place in the school curriculum. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Before the outline of a complete program of social studies is 
taken up in detail, it will be well to comment briefly on the problem 
of grade placement of the units of such a program. Many school sys- 
tems are conservative in spite of the evident propriety of giving so- 
cial studies their rightful place in every grade. To such conserva- 
tives it can be recommended that they experiment with a series of 
social studies in that part of the school which is, at the present time, 
more flexible than any other, namely, the junior high school. If a 
school system does not have a junior high school, it should certainly 
not postpone social studies beyond the seventh grade. By the time 
pupils finish the sixth grade they are mature enough so that they 
look forward to their personal futures. They begin to think of their 
relations to society and will continue to do so even if the school does 
not recognize the wisdom of satisfying their need for direct prepara- 
tion for their mature lives through social studies. 

There is one compelling argument in favor of beginning social 
studies early. Experience has shown that, if the study of social con- 
ditions is postponed to the senior high school or, still worse, to the 
college, learners lack the background of concrete experience neces- 
sary to make their studies fruitful. Only when pupils have had con- 
tinuous contact with general ideas about society and only when they 
have been given illustrative experiences suitable to make these ideas 
familiar and vivid will they be able to cope with the complex prob- 
lems which arise when they reach the stage of participating in the 
critical examination of social policies. 

GRADE TOPICS FOR A CONTINUOUS SOCIAL-STUDIES PROGRAM 

If it is assumed that the program of social studies does not need to 
be telescoped into a limited period in the junior and senior high 
schools, the following series of grade topics can be adopted as con- 
stituting a continuous program which is in keeping with the existing 
trends of instruction in American schools. 

The primary grades have two important functions. First, they 
should give the pupils practical instruction with regard to group 
life. This instruction can begin with the classroom group. Pupils 
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should learn to wait for their turns before they begin to speak, to 
arrange their belongings so as to keep them out of other people’s 
way, and to defer to other people’s wishes. Second, these grades 
should go as far as they can in preparing pupils to use the most fun- 
damental social art, the art of communication. Primary-grade in- 
struction in speaking, reading, and writing should not, because of the 
immaturity of the pupils, attempt to enter into any elaborate treat- 
ment of the nature of communication. That study belongs in a later 
grade. 

By the time pupils reach the closing weeks of the third grade, and 
certainly by the time they enter the fourth grade, they are ready to 
study the various ways in which men have been related to the physi- 
cal environment. Since the early phases of geography are introduced 
in most schools at this stage, the social studies can very properly 
take the form of what may be described as “regional studies,” Men 
have adapted themselves to the climate, rainfall, and natural re- 
sources of the particular parts of the world in which they make their 
homes. They have shown that they are inventive in making adapta- 
tions to their surroundings by building shelters, providing them- 
selves with clothes, and inventing simple tools. The fourth grade 
will have no difficulty in filling a complete year’s program if it 
studies what has happened in the various regions of North America 
from the time of the Indians to the present. 

For example, in the Tennessee Valley the Indians found game in 
abundance in the well-watered forest. They hunted, fished, and col- 
lected berries and foots and were content with their simple life. 
When the white settlers came, they cut down the forest and plowed 
up the ground. The rains washed away the soil and flooded the 
rivers. White settlers did not adapt themselves to nature. The ne- 
cessity of drastic measures of conservation resulted from man’s mis- 
use of natural resources. Here the federal government stepped in 
and, by utilizing the rivers for water-power and by storing the sur- 
plus water in artificial lakes created by great engineering construc- 
tions, began the restoration of the region and the rehabilitation of 
the population. 

A regional study such as that sketched can be made to teach many 
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of the fundamental ideas of the social studies in simple concrete 
terms entirely intelligible to fourth-grade pupils. There is no need of 
any theoretical or abstract reasoning. If pictures are used along with 
reading materials, pupils will gain mental imagery which later will be 
useful when they come to the stage of wrestling with more intricate 
social problems. 

Other regions of North America can be studied in much the same 
way that the Tennessee Valley would be studied if the foregoing out- 
line were filled in with appropriate details. The Great Plains saw the 
buffalo period and the cattle period, both of which used the natural 
grass. They saw the settlers come in after the cattle period and plow 
up the sod, thus creating the dust bowl, which showed that adapta- 
tion to the physical environment had been neglected. 

The desert region which is now part of California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico was in the Indian days the cradle of corn agriculture. 
There was no hunting on a large scale in that region, and man was 
compelled to raise his food by tilling the soil. 

As various regions are studied, it is seen that the kinds of dwellings 
which the Indians built exhibited dependence on the physical sur- 
roundings for the materials used. In the later stages of human evolu- 
tion dependence on the immediate environment for building mate- 
rials became less and less necessary. Man discovered new materials 
that he could use and then created systems of transportation. 

After studying the regions of North America in the fourth grade, 
pupils are ready in the fifth grade to extend their horizons by travel- 
ing with Marco Polo, migrating with the early Norwegians to Ice- 
land and Greenland, exploring the upper Amazon to find examples of 
the most primitive human life in the Western Hemisphere, and 
voyaging with early American whalers into the South Pacific, where 
now the United States has a naval station in Samoa. 

Lessons in international relations can be taught by the use of the 
topics listed. Concrete lessons of this kind wiU leave lasting impres- 
sions on the minds of pupils. There are many other captivating top- 
ics which can be used to make clear what international relations 
should be. Lessons about tin, coffee, and rubber teach the necessity 
which this country is under of importing essential commodities that 
it needs but cannot produce. 
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The programs here outlined for the fourth and fifth grades consti- 
tute a block of closely related social studies which show what adapta- 
tion to the physical environment is and include also enough refer- 
ences to invention, conservation, and organized trade and travel to 
prepare the way for later studies. 

The sixth grade can be made one of the most interesting grades of 
the elementary school. The major theme to be emphasized in the so- 
cial studies at this level is invention. Here pupils can be taught how 
rnan learned to make and use fire; how he domesticated plants and 
animals; how he took power from the wind, from running water, and 
from steam. Stories of primitive tools and of the invention of the 
wheel prepare the way for the later study of airplanes and automatic 
machinery and make perfectly clear the progress of man. in recon- 
structing his world. 

The study of typical inventions in the sixth grade can properly be 
followed in the seventh grade by a study of modern industries, the 
topics treated in the two grades together making a block dealing 
with invention and its applications. A study of industries can begin 
with the three that reach back into remote antiquity: the weaving 
of textiles, the milling of grain, and the preserving of food. Addi- 
tional lessons can be introduced dealing with such industries as 
printing, the making of glass, and the production of automobiles and 
ships. 

The eighth grade should be devoted to the study of organized ad- 
ministrative institutions, the most important of which is govern- 
ment. If the program of this grade is properly conducted, pupils will 
gain an understanding of the federal government of the United 
States as something more than a remote law-making and law-enforc- 
ing machine. Pupils will learn that the Department of Agriculture is 
a great scientific agency that helps the farmers to supply the nation 
with food. They will learn what most American citizens do not 
know, namely, that the federal government carries on highly im- 
portant researches at Langley Field, one of the leading laboratories 
in the world for the study of aviation, and that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce makes mvestigations in phys- 
ics and chemistry which are indispensable to industry. 

After studying organized administf ative institutions in the eighth 
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grade, pupils can take up intellectual institutions, such as language, 
number, and time-measurement, in the ninth grade. The topics as- 
signed to the eighth and ninth grades form a third block of closely 
interrelated subjects of study. 

If any telescoping of the program of the social studies is necessary, 
the block covered in the fourth and fifth grades, that covered in the 
sixth and seventh grades, and the block described in the two im- 
mediately preceding paragraphs can be moved up to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, each block being treated as a unit. 

In the three grades of the senior high school it is possible and 
appropriate for pupils who have been made acquainted with many 
concrete examples of human achievement in the grades below to 
study the problems of modern society. They can form intelligent 
opinions on the questions that arise in connection with the inter- 
national relations of this country and in connection with the public 
debt, which results in part from services rendered and in part from 
investments in the Panama Canal, Boulder Dam, and other reclama- 
tion projects, They can discuss unemployment and public works, 
forestation, and the maintenance of public parks. They can consider 
the systematization of transportation and the construction of high- 
ways. They can study the problem of the ownership of public utili- 
ties. 

An argument should perhaps be entered at this point for in- 
cluding the discussion of public problems such as those listed in the 
curriculum of the senior high school. The youth population of the 
United States is more fuUy represented in the high schools than in 
the institutions of higher education. If there is to be in the next 
generation trained ability to cope successfully with social problems, 
the public schools will have to include in their curriculums, as they 
never have in the past, comprehensive courses in the social studies. 

ACHIEVING INTERNAL UNITY IN THE SOCIAL-STUDIES PROGRAM 

The internal unity and the sequential character necessary for a 
weH-organized program of social studies are not achieved through 
any simple formula such as those which produce the corresponding 
virtues in geography and history. In geography it makes no differ- 
ence how complex the account of a particular country becomes; the 
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transition to the next stage of the subject is determined by space 
relations. The second country or section of a country to be studied 
lies to the north, south, east, or west of the first. In history the se- 
quence is in time. Chronology is the thread on which events are 
strung, one after another. The successive steps of the social studies 
constitute a far more complex sequence, that of human evolution. 

Man began his career on the earth in small, closely related groups, 
which from the first survived through the exercise of superior intel- 
ligence. There was communication among the members of the earli- 
est social groups. There was ingenuity in finding shelter in caves or 
in constructing crude dwellings. Weapons and tools were devised 
and employed in the struggle for survival. Intelligence did not, how- 
ever, have full scope in primitive society. The physical surroundings 
were too exacting in their toll on human energy. Man was engrossed 
in meeting the hourly demands on his strength and ingenuity. He 
had very little surplus which he could employ in forward-looking 
constructive activities. 

Little by little, man. mastered the physical environment and ex- 
panded the size and strength of his social associations. The time 
came when co-operation made possible a division of labor and in- 
ventiveness became a major factor in the evolutionary process. The 
sequence is not so much a sequence of time as of mounting achieve- 
ment. 

Once invention moved into its full stride, the possibilities of or- 
ganization and of institutional expansion were limited only by the 
necessity of fitting into a harmonious whole the many factors that a 
rapidly moving evolution created. 

Solving the problems of expanding social life became increasingly 
difficult as the higher levels of achievement were reached. When 
man became master of his physical environment, he not infrequently 
overused or even misused his power. The inevitable result was that 
slowly and subtly nature retaliated and compelled man to learn wis- 
dom. In similar ways the laws of social organization assert them- 
selves when men fail to work out social adjustments that comport 
with their economic, industrial, and national progress. The evolu- 
tionary process is by no means completed. That is the reason why 
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oncoming generations must be educated to an understanding of so- 
cial problems. 

There is in the succession of achievements of the human race a 
definite and readily discernible sequence. If this sequence is followed, 
it gives to the social studies an order and integrity far more sig- 
nificant as a means of preparing young people for life than anything 
that is taught in the other subjects in the school curriculum. 

KINDS OP INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS NEEDED 

The social studies will fail of their purpose if they are taught as 
mere series of factual items. They must not be allowed to degenerate 
into formal repetitions of authoritative statements. Pupils must 
have example after example of the various stages of evolution until 
an appreciation is gradually developed in their minds of the struggle 
that was involved in reaching each higher level. The instructional 
materials necessary to create this appreciation cannot consist of con- 
densed, abstract sentences such as are characteristic of ordinary 
school textbooks. There must be a series of reading units as fully 
illustrated as possible with pictures and concrete details. These must 
be discussed, not dissected, in classroom exercises. 

If instructional units of the kind here called for are made avail- 
able, they not only will serve as the basis for classroom exercises; 
they will also stimulate independent reading on the part of pupils far 
beyond the requirements imposed by any outside coercion. The 
number of topics that are illustrative of every stage of human evolu- 
tion is unlimited. The few titles which have been mentioned in ear- 
lier sections of this article suggest the kind of materials appropriate 
for each grade but do not indicate in any adequate measure the 
scope and range of possible topics. Classroom libraries should be 
developed which will open up to pupils opportunities for endless in- 
teresting explorations suggested but by no means exhausted by 
classroom exercises. 

As the social studies take the place which they are destined to 
take in the schools, they not only will furnish new contents greatly 
enriching the school curriculum but also will work a reform of far- 
reaching importance in methods of instruction and learning. 
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D uring the course of a series of researches in seeing,’^ it was found 
that adult subjects read material such as Th Outline of His- 
tory by Wells at the rate of about twenty-three four-inch lines per 
minute during a period of one hour of continuous reading. If this 
rate were maintained during an eight-hour day, the eyes of the 
reader would critically traverse about thirty-seven hundred feet of 
printed matter, or more than two-thirds of a mile. An additional 
two-thirds of a mile would be traversed noncritically during the 
shift in fixation from the end of one line to the beginning of the next 
line. These' eye-movements are accomplished by the simultaneous 
action of six extrinsic muscles of each eye, operating in highly pre- 
cise co-ordination with similar muscles of the other eye and with 
various skeletal muscles governing posture. In addition, the crystal- 
line lenses must maintain a fairly exact focus while the eyes oscillate 
in their sockets during the processes of reading. 

The muscular effort expended in these transverse movements is 
augmented by the fact that the -point of fixation does not travel 
along a line of print steadily and without interruption but, rather, 
progresses by a series of short movements alternating with brief 
pauses. Various investigations have shown that the adult reader at 
the college level makes, on the average, about six such movements 
and pauses during the reading of a single line of print. However, the 
muscular effort expended by children in reading a given amount of 
material appears to be much greater than that expended by the 
adult, as will be evident from Figure i. These curves show the de- 
creasing number of fixations and regressions per line as the child 

'Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, The Science of Seeing. New York; D 
Van Nostrand Co., T93 7. 
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grows older. In the case of the t3rpical adult reader, the ocular mus- 
cular mechanisms may be “started” and “stopped” about seventy 
thousand times during the course of an eight-hour period of reading. 
It is during these pauses (of about 0.15 of a second) and not during 
the movements that the visual patterns are understood or read. 

If, for each fixational step or movement of the eyes, a person took 
a step in walking, the task of reading for eight hours would be equiv- 



Fig. I. — Effect of age on the number of fixational pauses and the number of re- 
gressions during reading (data from Guy Thomas Buswell, Fundamental Reading Habits: 
A Shidy of Their Development, pp. 26, 34. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 21. Chicago; Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1922). 

alent to walking about thirty-three miles during a day’s march. 
This march could be accomplished, at army cadence, in about ten 
hours, but it would be an extremely difficult task to perform day 
after day, even under the most favorable conditions. Obviously, if 
the visual task of reading is as severe as this analysis and analogy 
indicate, it is to be expected that the reader Would experience fa- 
tigue and would demand frequent rest periods. Such rest periods 
are provided, both voluntarily and involuntarily, by the reader in 
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many ways. From the less obvious involuntary viewpoint, it has been 
stated that one of the reasons for blinking is to alter the tension of 
the ocular muscles at frequent intervals as a means of preventing 
early fatigue. Records of the rate of blinking indicate that the aver- 
age reader blinks about six times a minute, although some readers 
blink at ten times this rate. Thus the movements of blinking seem 
to provide numerous respites, both muscular and mental, from the 
critical task of reading. Nevertheless, continuous reading even for 
one hour alters, temporarily but markedly, the tonus of the extrinsic 
muscles, as has been shown by measurements made with an ophthal- 
mic ergograph.' The severity of the task of reading is also suggested 
by the loss in visual efficacy during the course of an hour of reading, 
which is indicated by the data of Figure 2. 

In this comparison of dissimilar tasks, it is a reasonable teleologi- 
cal assumption that the normal musculatures of the eyes and of the 
legs are equally capable of performing their respective normal func- 
tions. Moreover, it is to be recalled that the human ocular mecha- 
nism developed for the easy tasks of predominantly distant vision 
rather than for the relatively difficult tasks of prolonged near 
vision — and particularly for the critical and unnatural task of read- 
ing. Furthermore, from the viewpoint of evolution, the transition 
from predominantly distant-vision tasks to near-vision tasks has 
been abrupt. For example, it has been estimated that we use our 
eyes in critical near vision approximately 30 per cent longer each 
day than did our parents a generation ago. 

Thene is no defined border line between near vision and distant 
vision. In general the term “distant vision” pertains to obj'ects lo- 
cated about twenty feet from the eyes and “near vision” to those 
within arm’s reach. Ophthalmology associates distant vision with 
ocular relaxation and, conversely, near vision with some ocular 
strain. Because of their short arms, young children naturally hold 
a printed page closer to their eyes than do adults. In partial com- 
pensation, children generally possess greater reserves in accommo- 
dation and convergence. However, the eyes of most young children 

' M. Lucldesh. and Erank K. Moss, “Eatigue of Convergence Induced by Reading 
as a Eunction of Illumination Intensity,” Avterican Journal of Ophthalmology, XVIII 
(April, 193s), 319-23- 
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are also farsighted, or hyperopic. This condition is usually due to 
the fact that their eyeballs are not spherical but are somewhat flat- 
tened along the axis of sight — a defect which is normally corrected 
during growth. Thus, during early childhood, rays of light from a 
distant object would generally be brought to a focus behind the 



FIXATION 


Fig. 2. — Relative changes occurring in the processes of reading during an hour of 
reading (indicated by the black portions of the block diagrams). 

retina if it were not for the fact that accommodation comes into 
play and moves the focus forward until the image of the object falls 
upon the retina. Thus even distant vision in early childhood may 
involve an abnormal expenditure of muscular effort when appraised 
from the basis of adult ocular musculature.’^ Obviously an even 
greater expenditure is involved in near vision. Fortunately most 

' Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, "Functional Adaptation to Near- Vision,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XXVI (March, 1940), 352-56. 
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young children do not voluntarily conceritrate for long periods on 
critical near-vision tasks. 

Human beings must learn to see as they must learn other things. 
However, because learning to see takes place at an early age, the 
successes and the failures are not always obvious. Human eyes 
evolve physically for some time after birth, and faculties such as 
orientation, accurate fixation, and complete binocular fusion of the 
retinal images are gradually acquired. Some authorities state that 
these visual processes are fully developed at the age of six years, 
while others maintain that these mechanisms continue to develop 
long after that period. At any rate, critical tasks of near vision are 
imposed on children at an extremely early age in relation to the 
period of years required for complete development of visual faculties. 
From this viewpoint, the statistics of defective vision have more 
meaning. In particular, the rapid increase in myopia, or nearsighted- 
ness, among children as they advance in school suggests the possi- 
bility that educational achievement may be purchased, to some ex- 
tent, at the expense of ocular welfare. At any rate, these considera- 
tions suggest that near-vision tasks should be minimized during 
childhood and that all aids to seeing should be provided in order to 
alleviate the severity of prolonged tasks of reading and slavery to 
near vision.^ Two outstanding aids toward easier seeing are improve- 
ments in typography and in illummation.'' The fact that many per- 
sons must utilize eyeglasses is further evidence of the severity of our 
present-day tasks of near vision. These' crutches may also be visible 
evidence of the penalties of neglect in utilizing available knowledge 
and aids to seeing, 

’ Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, "Efiects of Classroom Lighting upon Edu- 
cational Progress and Visual Welfare of School-Children,” Ilbminatin^ Engineering, 
XXXV (December, 1940), 915-38. 

“ Matthew Luckiesh and Frank K. Moss, “Visibility and Ease of Seeing,” 

Medicine (Industrial Hygiene Section), IX (January, 1940), 33-39. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS IN SCOTTISH PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED STATES 

NEWMAN A. WADE 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 

* 

I N WHAT grade should the Scottish pupil who has passed the quali- 
fying examination at the end of the primary school be placed in 
a school in the United States? Is the Scottish pupil equipped to 
enter Grade VII, VIII, or IX of a school in this country? If the 
principal accepts the evaluation of an American writer and expert 
on foreign educational systems, he will place the Scottish graduate in 
Grade VII or in the first year of junior high school or possibly in 
Grade VHI.’^ If he follows the evaluation of a prominent Scottish 
layman, he will enrol the Scottish pupil in Grade IX The purpose 
of this article is to throw some light on the issue by a discussion of 
the following questions: (i) How does the total time which the 
qualified Scottish pupil has spent in the primary school compare 
with the total time which the American pupil has spent by the end 
of Grade VIII? (2) In what general respects has the Scottish pri- 
mary-school graduate’s curriculum differed from that of the Ameri- 
can pupil who has completed the work of Grade VIII? (3) As judged 
by American standardized achievement tests, how does the Scottish 
“eleven-year-old’s” achievement compare with that of American 
school children? 

TOTAL NUMBER OR CLOCK HOURS SPENT IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The Scottish pupil enters school at about five years of age. Under 
normal conditions he spends two years in the infant division, two 
years in the junior division, and three years in the senior division. 

“ James F. Abel, “Education in England and Wales, and Scotland,” School Life, 
XXVI' (November, 1940), 44-46. 

’ Garnet D. Wilson, “A Glimpse at American Schools,” ScoUish Ediwational Journal, 
VIII (February 20, 1925), 186-87. 
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The primary-school code requires a year of forty weeks. Thus a 
primary-school graduate who has made normal progress and has at- 
tended every day has spent 280 weeks in school. 

Table i shows the total number and distribution of clock hours 
which the graduate of a Scottish primary school and an eighth- 
grade graduate in the United States have devoted to all subjects. 
The data for Scotland are based on the suggestive timetables pre- 
sented for the guidance of head teachers in the county of Dunbar- 
ton. Although the timetable for each school in Scotland must be 
approved by an inspector and no attempt at uniformity is made, 
there is more uniformity in timetables in Scotland than in the United 
States. The time allotments probably more nearly approximate min- 
imum than average practice. For the United States the data are 
based on the average time allotments, excepting recess periods, re- 
ported by Kyte and Lewis in their study of eighth-grade timetables 
in sixty-three cities in 1934-35. The length of the school year in 
1936 was obtained for sixty-one of the sixty- three cities.^ The range 
in the number of school days was from 168 to 199. In terms of weeks, 
the average was 36.5, or 2.7 weeks above the average for elemen- 
tary schools for the entire country.® Because of reclassification, dif- 
ferences in subjects, and the tendency to use activities, the subject 
categories vary somewhat. Consequently the data should be re- 
garded as approximate only. 

The Scottish primary-school graduate has had an opportunity to 
devote a total of 7,016 clock hours to the study of all subjects, while 
the eighth-grade graduate in this country has had at his disposal 
7,680.1 clock hours for the study of all subjects. In other words, the 
Scottish child who has completed the primary-school curriculum has 
had 664.1 clock hours — 25.3 weeks in the cities included in Kyte 
and Lewis’ survey — ^less than the eighth-grade graduate. 

However, based on the average length of the school year in the 
elementary schools in the United States in 1936, the average eighth- 

« Statistics of City School Systems: 1033-36, pp. 28-46. Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States: 1034-36, Vol. IJ, chap. iii. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 2, 1937. 

^Elementary Education: i 03 °-^ 93 ^, P- iQ* Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United Slates: 1934-36, Vol. I, chap. i. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 2, 1937. 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of Total Number of Clock Hours Devoted to 
Subjects in Elementary Schools in Scotland and 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Subject 

Number or 

Clock Hours 

Percentage 

Scotland 
(7 Years)* * * § 

United 
States 
(8 Yearslt 

Scotland 
(7 Years) 

United 
States 
(8 Years) 

Three R’s; 





EnglisliJ 

2,640 

3 , 012.5 

37-6 

39-2 

Arithmetic 

1,000 

927.7 

14.2 

12. 1 

Total 

3,640 

3,940.2 

51.8 

51-3 

Content subjects; 





Social studies! 

520 

1 , 054-2 

7.4 

13.7 

Nature study and science 

300 

285.3 

4.3 

3.7 

Total 

820 

i, 339 -S 

II. 7 

17.4 

Special subjects; 





Art and drawing!! 

380 

433-1 

5-4 

S-6 

Music 

363 

413.1 

5-2 

5-4 

Industrial arts and hand work If, , , , 

610 

271,9 

8.7 

3-5 

Health education and physical train- 





ing** 

363 

696.5 

5-2 

9.1 

Dpfttiing exercises 


184.9 


2 .4 

Miscelln, neons 


400.9 


5-2 




Total 

1,716 

2,400.4 

24-5 

31.2 

1?elig;iniis inst.rnr.t.innf f • 

840 


12 .0 






Total all subjects 

7,016 

7,680.1 

100.0 

99,9 


* County .Council of Dunbarton, Education Committee, Schemes of Work for Primary Schools (Afi- 
Prooei by the ScoUish Education Department on 13th June, 1930), pp. 35-36. 

t Data adapted from George C, Ky te and Robert H. Lewis, "Time Tables — Sixty-three School Systems 
Report Time Allotted to Elementary Subjects,” Naiiott’s Schools, XVII (January, 1936), 23-25. 

t In Scotland, English includes oral and silent reading, literature, spelling, dictation, grammar, and 
speech-training; in the United States, it includes oral and silent reading, phonics, literature, spelling, writ- 
ing, composition, grammar, and drill on English usage. 

§ In Scotland, social studies include geography and history; in the United States, geography, history, 
citizenship, government, safety education, thrift, and morals are included. 

II In the United States, art includes picture study. 

Ifin Scotland, this subject includes handwork and needle-work for girls in intermediate and upper 
stages; in the United States, it includes household and industrial arts in the upper grades, 

*♦ In the United States, health education includes hygiene, physiology, health study, athletics, gym- 
nastics, calisthenics, folk dancing, and directed play, 

tt Religious instruction includes occasional lessons in temperance, hygiene, and citizenship. 
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grade graduate has had 270 weeks of total schooling compared with 
280 weeks for the Scottish graduate. This is, of course, exclusive of 
kindergarten experience, which does not raise the grade classifica- 
tion of the American pupil who has had such experience. 

CISXRIBUXION OF XOTAL NUMBER OF CLOCK HOURS 
ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS 

A comparison of the allocation of the total number of clock hours 
among the various subjects in the curriculum in the seven-year pri- 
mary school in Scotland and in the eight-year curriculum of the 
American elementary school reveals some outstanding differences in 
the experiences and backgrounds of the Scottish and American school 
graduates. The data in Table i, supplemented by the writer’s study 
of, and observation in, Scottish schools, are used for this purpose. 

The most marked difference between the Scottish primary-school 
curriculum and the American elementary-school curriculum is the 
presence of religious instruction in the former and the absence of it 
in the latter. The Scottish pupil who has reached the qualifying ex- 
amination (an examination at the end of the primary school to de- 
termine fitness for promotion to a post-primary course) has devoted 
840 clock hours, or 12 per cent of his total school time, to devotional 
exercises and to Bible study, including occasional lessons in hygiene, 
citizenship, and temperance. 

To the tool subjects the Scottish graduate has devoted 3,640 clock 
hours compared with the 3,940 dock hours of the eighth-grade grad- 
uate in this country. However, the relative proportions of the total 
time spent in learning the tool subjects are approximately the same, 
51.8 per cent for the Scottish graduate and Si. 3 per cent for the 
American eighth-grade graduate. Of course, if religious instruction 
is excluded, the percentage is increased for the Scottish pupil. 

The Scottish primary-school graduate has devoted to the study 
of arithmetic a greater number of dock hours and a higher percent- 
age of his total school time than has the eighth-grade graduate in 
America. Arithmetic holds a strong position in Scottish schools in 
spite of attempts to reduce the proportion of time devoted to it. 
One reason for arithmetic’s prominence is its use in the qualifying 
examination. Particularly in the beginning stages is more emphasis 
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given to arithmetic in Scotland than in this country. A recent in- 
vestigation^ of the time allocated to all phases of arithmetic in Scot- 
land shows that the median allocations per week are three hours and 
thirty-nine minutes for stage i and three hours and forty-eight min- 
utes for stage 2. The schemes of work usually call for about two 
hours a week at these stages. Four hours are usually suggested as 
the minimum weekly time allowance for the five stages above the 
two-year infant department. This study reveals for these stages a 
range in medians from four hours and eighteen minutes to four hours 
and thirty-six minutes. That the median time is larger than the 
time allotments usually suggested is due perhaps to supplementary 
study of tables and short periods of mental arithmetic. 

Attention should be called to other basic differences in the tool 
subjects in Scotland and in this country. More emphasis is placed 
on work-type sdent reading in American elementary schools than in 
Scottish primary schools. The Scottish graduate has had more drill 
in spelling and dictation, more work in grammar and written com- 
position, and more speech-training and choral reading than has the 
American eighth-grade graduate. Whether the Scottish pupil by the 
end of the primary-school period has had more or less work in oral 
language, he has not developed the fluency and poise in oral expres- 
sion that many American sixth-grade pupils and most eighth-grade 
graduates have attained. However, in general he seems to have de- 
veloped a greater power in written language than have most eighth- 
grade graduates. The greater ease of the American school child in 
oral expression is perhaps explained by the greater freedom per- 
mitted in both the home and the school in America. In arithmetic 
the Scottish primary-school graduate has devoted a considerable 
part of his time to mental arithmetic, to memorizing tables, and to 
mechanical operations. Whether he has had more or less experience 
in problem work than has the American eighth-grade graduate, he 
has had more drill in the subject. The Scottish pupil has had to 
struggle also with the complicated British monetary system. 

It is in the content subjects that the Scottish primary-school 

' Studies in Arithmetic: Reports on Investigations Relating to Present Practice and 
Teaching Methods in the Primary School, I, 7. Publications of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, XIII. London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1P39. 
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graduate’s background suffers most in comparison with the pupil 
who has completed the eighth grade in this country. The former has 
had a total of 820 clock hours in history, geography, and science and 
nature study compared with the 1,339.5 clock hours which the latter 
has had in the social studies and science. The percentages of total 
time are 11.7 for the Scottish graduate and 17.4 for the American 
eighth-grade graduate. In nature study and science the Scottish 
pupil has spent 300 clock hours, 4.3 per cent of his total school time, 
compared with the American pupil’s 285.3 clock hours, or 3.7 per 
cent of his school time. However, the American eighth-grade gradu- 
ate has devoted more than twice the number of clock hours to the 
social studies than the Scottish pupil has spent in the study of his- 
tory and geography. The content of the Scottish pupil’s history has 
not included American history. The fact that the Scottish pupil has 
had considerable Bible study may be regarded as adding some con- 
tent to his curriculum. 

In the special subjects the total number of clock hours for the 
Scottish graduate is 1,716 compared with 2,400.4 clock hours for the 
eighth-grade graduate. The figures for the Scottish pupil are lowered 
because “opening exercises” and “miscellaneous” are not included. 
The most important differences between the Scottish pupil’s time 
allocations and those of the eighth-grade pupil are found in industrial 
arts (or “handwork” as it is called in Scotland, including needle- 
work for girls above the infant department) and in health education 
and physical training. In handwork the Scottish graduate has had 
610 clock hours compared with the 271.9 clock hours of the eighth- 
grade graduate. The percentages are 8.7 for the Scottish graduate 
and 3.5 for the American eighth-grade graduate. However, in Amer- 
ican schools some of this type of work is included in other units. 

The eighth-grade graduate has devoted almost twice as much 
time to health education and physical training as the Scottish grad- 
uate has spent in physical training. However, it should be said for 
the Scottish pupil that the time allocated to physical training has 
been increased in recent years and that some work in health and tem- 
perance is carried on in occasional periods. Evidence of the tendency 
to emphasize physical education is found in Scottish Education De- 
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partment Circulars^ and in a recent report of the Scottish Education 
Reform Committee/ which recommends for the highest classes of the 
primary school two and one-half hours a week for physical educa- 
tion-exercises, hygiene, games, and dancing. 

ACHIEVEMENT OP SCOTTISH PUPILS ON AMERICAN 
STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

That the time spent in the Scottish primary school is well spent, 
at least in the tool subjects, may be judged from the results attained 
by Scottish pupils on an American standardized achievement test. 
In June, 1931, MacGregor,^ director of education in the county of 
Fife, administered Form 3 of Battery A of the Public School Achieve- 
ment Tests to 5,961 pupils (2,978 boys and 2,98^ girls). At the date 
of the test the median age of the pupils was ii years and 4.1 months; 
the range, 10 years and 10 months to ii years and 9 months. The 
pupils formed 95 per cent of the entire eleven-year-old group of pu- 
pils in the county of Fife, regarded as a typical education area in 
Scotland. The pupils were distributed as follows: post-primary, 12 
per cent; last year of primary school, 47 per cent; next to the last 
year of primary school, and lower classes, including special and ad- 
justment classes, 29 and 12 per cent, respectively. 

The results of the Public School Achievement Tests are presented 
in Table 2 in terms of the grade equivalents provided in the test 
manual. Based on the total score of the five subjects in the test, the 
median grade equivalent for the Scottish “eleven-year-olds” falls at 
the midpoint of the seventh grade, while the grade equivalents for 
the first and third quartiles are 6.0 and 8.8, respectively. Weighting 
the scores to reduce the influence of language usage and spelling, 
MacGregor arrived at a grade average of 7.2. The achievement in 
reading is the lowest of the five subjects. The first quartile is two 

'^Physical Education and Physical Well-being, Circular No. 96 (January 6, 1936), 
and Circular No. 98 (March 25, 1936). Edinburgh; Scottish Education. Department; 

“Education Reform Committee, Report on the Primary School, p. 43. Edinburgh: 
Educational Institute of Scotland, 1939. 

“ Gregor MacGregor, Ackieiiement Tests in the Primary School: A Comparative Study 
•with American Tests in Fife. Publications of the Scottish Council lor Research in Edu- 
cation, VI. London: University of London Press, Ltd,, 1934. 
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months below the grade equivalent of the fifth-grade pupil in this 
country; the median, two months above the sixth grade. However, 
the third quartile is at the beginning of the eighth grade. 

When the results of these tests are interpreted, several factors 
should be kept in mind. Only 12 per cent of the Scottish pupils — 
that is, the post-primary pupils— had spent eight years in school. 
Forty-seven per cent of the pupils were completing the seventh year 
in school— that is, were at the qualifying stage. Twenty-nine per 


TABLE 2 

Grade Equivalents of Scottish "Eleven-Year-olds” 
ON Public School Achievement Tests, Form 2 


Subject Test 

Lower 

Quartile 

Median 

Upper 

Quartile 

Reading' 

4.8 

6.2 

8.0 . 

Arithmetic Computation. 

5-8 

7 .S 

9.2 

Arithmetic Reasoning. . . . 

S.8 

7.0 

" 7.8 

Language Usage 

Spelling 

6.2 1 

7.8 

9.2 

7.2 

8.2 

9-3 

Total 

6.0 

7.5 

8.8 


cent of the pupils were one year below the qualifying stage. Twelve 
per cent were two years or more below the qualifying stage, and those 
belonging to adjustment classes never reached the qualifying stage. 
Finally, slightly below 10 per cent of Scottish pupils who are pre- 
sented for the qualifying examination fail to pass. When all these 
factors are considered, it is clear that, even in reading, the Scottish 
primary-school graduate will compare favorably with the average 
graduate of an eighth grade in this country, where promotion is 
freer from grade to grade. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In terms of the three questions analyzed in this paper, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem warranted. 

I. The Scottish primary-school pupil has had in seven years the 
equivalent of only twenty-five weeks’ less schooling than that pro- 
vided in Grades I-VIII, inclusive, in the typical American city rep- 
resented in the study of Kyte and Lewis. The average length of the 
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school year in sixty-one of the sixty-three cities -was 36.5, almost 
three weeks above the average for the length of the school year in 
elementary schools throughout the country. 

2. Based on an average length of 169 days for the elementary- 
school year in this country in 1936, the Scottish primary-school 
graduate has had the opportunity of attending school for 280 weeks 
compared with a total of 270 weeks for the American pupil in Grades 
I-VIIIj inclusive. 

3. After due allowance has been made for arithmetic content pe- 
culiar to the British Isles, the Scottish primary-school graduate is 
probably as well equipped to study mathematics in American schools 
as is the average eighth-grade graduate. 

4. In the work-type silent reading used in eighth-grade social stud- 
ies, the below-average Scottish primary-school graduate might have 
some difficulty. 

5. - While the Scottish graduate would probably appear at a dis- 
advantage in oral expression in Grade VII, his power in English 
composition and spelling would compare favorably with that of the 
best eighth-grade graduates in this country. 

6. In nature study and science the Scottish graduate is likely to 
be as well prepared as is the typical eighth-grade graduate, while in 
health education his background is probably poorer than that of 
seventh-grade pupils. 

7. The Scottish graduate’s background in the field of social stud- 
ies is probably inferior to that of most seventh-grade pupils in this 
country. 

8. The Scottish graduate is probably as well equipped as the 
typical eighth-grade graduate. 

Finally, it seems reasonable to conclude that the Scottish pupil 
who has passed the qualifying examination should be placed not 
lower than Grade VIII in any American school. If he is from the 
upper fourth of the qualifying class, he would probably be able to 
perform successfully the work of Grade IX. On the other hand, if 
he is an “age-pass” pupil from a local education area in Scotland 
which employs the qualifying examination to determine promotion 
to a post-primary course, he may have some difficulty in carrying 
eighth-grade work. 
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* 

PURPOSE OP STUDY 

T he purpose of this investigation was to determine which of the 
arithmetical processes receive greatest use in the solving of 
functional problems of elementary-school children. The data were 
gathered in the urban and rural schools of Santa Clara County, 
California, The participants were children enrolled in kindergarten 
and Grades I-VI, inclusive, and their teachers. Selected classroom 
teachers recorded all problems which arose in the life of the chil- 
dren and which seemed to have arisen spontaneously out of natural 
situations. These problems were not problems which had been given 
in a textbook, a course of study, a drill card, or a teacher’s plan 
book. The teachers recorded 2,484 problems. 

PRESENTATION 01 DATA 

The percentage distribution among the various arithmetical proc- 
esses used in the solution of problems is shown in Table i, arranged 
in the order of the frequency of usage. Almost i8 per cent of the 
2,484 problems solved by all the children participating in this study 
involved the use of counting. More than n per cent of the problems 
were solved by the use of subtraction; lo per cent, by division; about 
9 per cent, by multiplication; and 8 per cent, by addition. 

The percentage distribution among the processes used by various 
grades indicates that denominate numbers as a topic were used 
about as much by Grades III and TV as by Grades V and VI. Divi- 
sion was given most emphasis in Grades V and VI, but the per- 
centage for these grades was only 4 more than the precentage for 
Grades III and IV. Only 2 per cent of arithmetic used in Grades I 
and II was related to this topic. Multiplication was also given em- 

5*4 
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phasis in Grades V and VI, 11.4 per cent of tlie problems being 
solved by this process, compared with 9.5 per cent in Grades III 
and IV and 3.0 per cent in the lowest grades. Mensuration received 
approximately equal emphasis in all grade groups. Addition seems 
to have been given most emphasis in Grades III and IV. Percentage 
and average were not used generally by pupils until Grades V and 
VI were reached. 

TABLE 1 


Percentage Distribution, According to Process Used for 
Solution, of 2,484 Arithmetical Problems Encoun- 
tered BY Elementary-School Children 


Process 

All Grades 

Kindergarten 
and Grades 

I and II 

Grades 

III and IV 

Grades 

V and VI 

Counting 

17.7 

S 2.9 

g.o 

S-I 

Common fractions 

131 

4-3 

II .2 

18 . 5 

Subtraction 

ii-S 

6,4 

1S.9 

II .5 

Denominate numbers 

10. s 

4'4 

II .6 

12.6 

Division 

10. 0 

1.9 

9.9 

14. 1 

Multiplication 

8.9 

3.0 

9-5 

11.4 

Mensuration 

8.4 

8.6 

8,8 

7.7 

Addition 

7.6 

8.0 

II -3 

5.6 

Decimal fractions 

7-3 

0.2 

7-3 

9.6 

Reading and writing numbers . . . 

3-4 

9-9 

1.4 

1.2 

Miscellaneous 

0.9 

0.4 

0.6 

I . I 

Percentage and average 

0.7 

0.0 

o.S 

1 .6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


ANALYSIS OF THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 
Table 2 indicates that, of the problems requiring the use of the 
fundamental processes, 33 per cent required division; 24 per cent, 
multiplication; 24 per cent, subtraction; and 19 per cent, addition. 
In Hanna’s study' the figures were 15 per cent for division, 38 per 
cent for multiplication, 23 per cent for subtraction, and 24 per cent 
for addition. In the present study addition comprises the smallest 
proportion of the computations, while division is the greatest. Sub- 
traction and multiplication are about equal in frequency of occur- 
rence. 

' Paul R. Hanna (chairman), “Opportunities for the Use of Arithmetic in an Ac- 
tivity Program,” The Teaching of Arithmetic, p. 104. Tenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935, 
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In kindergarten and Grades I and 11 , 45 per cent of the problems 
were in addition, as compared with 22 per cent in Grades III and 
IV and 13 per cent in Grades V and VI. This finding of the greatest 
use of addition in the lower grades agrees with the findings of Rob- 
inson’s study,* in which 45 per cent of the computations in Grade I 
and 14 per cent of those in Grade VI were addition. It is possible that 
problems involving addition and subtraction are solved so auto- 
matically by pupils in the upper grades that no overt evidence is 


TABLE 2 

Percentage distribution, According to Process, of 
Problems Involving Four Fundamental Processes* 


Process 

All Grades 

Kindergarten 
and Grades 

I and II 

Grades 

III and IV 

Grades 

V and VI 

Addition 

18.8 

45 

22 

13 

Subtraction , 

24.2 

30 

30 

20 

Multiplication 

23.7 

14 

18 

28 

Division 

33.3 

11 

30 

3 S 

Total 

100.0 

100 

100 

99 


• The numbers of problems represented in Tables i and 2 are not entirely comparable. For instance, 
in Table i the four fundamental processes when used in denominate-number problems were listed under 
“Denominate numbers" only. In Table «, however, the four fundamental processes were analyzed 
minutely. \ 

given that a problem has arisen; thus no record could be made by 
the observer. 

Data of this study would indicate that, in the upper grades, divi- 
sion is used more than is multiphcation. This finding does not agree 
with either Hanna’s or Robinson’s study. Robinson gives 33 per 
cent for division in Grades V and VI and 28 per cent for multiplica- 
tion. Hanna lists 41 per cent for multiplication in Grade VI and 15 
per cent for division. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Concerning the occurrence of the eleven general Jirithmetical proc- 
esses tabulated, the findings may be summarized as follows; Count- 

' Clark Norval Robinson, “Elementary School Children’s Arithmetic Needs Aris- 
ing in the Home Environment.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Stanford University, 
1938. 
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ing and reading and writing of numbers are used most in tlie'earliest 
grades. Addition and subtraction are used most by Grades III and 
IV. Decimals are used with some frequency by Grades III and IV, 
the frequency increasing in Grades V and VI. Common fractions, 
division, and multiplication are used most by Grades V and VI, and 
mensuration is used throughout all the grades with almost equal 
emphasis. 

^though certain arithmetical processes are used most frequently, 
almost all processes are used in all the grades. This finding would 
support the theory that processes should be spread throughout the 
elementary-school grades ; that is, it is possible for pupils, even those 
in Grades I and II, to acquire some understanding of fractions, de- 
nominate numbers, and mensuration. 

When the four fundamental processes are considered, the follow- 
ing results are found for all grades: (i) Approximately a fifth of the 
computations are addition; (2) approximately a fourth are subtrac- 
tion; (3) 24 per cent are multiplication; and (4) a third are division. 
A further examination of the same data to find out the relation be- 
tween grade level and the use made of the four processes reveals that 
45 per cent of the computations in Grades I and II are addition and 
that there is a general trend toward decreasing use of this process 
from the lower to the upper grades. Subtraction is used in Grades I 
and 11 as much as in Grades III and IV, but the use of this process 
declines in Grades V and VI. Multiplication, although used with a 
frequency increasing from the lower to the upper grades, is used 
most in Grades V and VI. Division is little used in Grades I and II 
and increases to nearly two-fifths in Grades V and VI. The data in- 
dicate that division is used more in the upper grades than is multi- 
plication. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
COURSE IN MUSIC 


ELDON L. McCOLLUM 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 

* 

INTRODUCTION 

M USIC, emotionalized speech, has undoubtedly been the most 
spontaneous form of human expression throughout the. ages. 
Rising from primitive men’s unrestrained vocal utterances and from 
physical manifestations which reflected the whole gamut of emotions 
experienced from their contact with the living world, music has ade- 
quately portrayed the feelings; the characteristics; and the geograph- 
ical, political, and social influences of human beings throughout His- 
tory. Surely this fact in itself is enough to warrant the study of edu- 
cational music in the public schools. 

Most states have already published very commendable courses of 
study in music for public schools. While these are made accessible to 
all teachers, too often the latter are not weU enough prepared in 
music to use them. The difiiculty may be that colleges working with 
potential teachers lay too much emphasis on performance and the 
building of performing organizations and thus fail to produce teach- 
ers who are schooled to understand music as an intellectual study 
which must utilize all the resources of history, geography, literature, 
sociology, and kindred studies. Thinkers have long seen the danger 
that stress on rote performance might result in a type of “animal 
training” in the public schools. They know that probably not more 
than 5 per cent of the members of performing organizations continue 
in similar groups after leaving school and that listening, whether 
intelligent or not, will be the chief musical outlet for the majority of 
persons. In fact, hitelligent performance can come only as the result 
of a background of understanding, or at least with a concurrently 
growing and enrichening understanding. 
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AN EIGHT-GRADE COURSE IN MUSIC 
Let US start with a first-grade pupil and follow his possible musical 
growth through' the first eight years of his school life. Unless he 
learns to use his voice for musical expression, his interest will natu- 
rally be doubtful. His not unusual inability to secure singing pitches 
may be no fault of his makeup but rather the result of his teacher’s 
failure to suggest and demonstrate imitations of sounds within his 
realm of comprehension and experience. For instance, a kitten’s mew 
or a little pup’s whine often enables the child to experience the mak- 
ing of a high and light tone and thence to work downward like a 
siren. The problem is usually a physical one, and the child must be 
assisted in discovering that his voice can go up and down. Because 
of his inexperience, both in physical voice control and in the recogni- 
tion of pitches, he will probably need a familiar tune-pattern for his 
first attempts at song. The teacher may suggest, for a start, the use 
of his natural singsong playtime intervals (descending minor third) 
put to words such as “hello,” then simple acted-out phrases going up 
and down the tones of the tonic chord. A word used to octave skips 
will help him hear the scale boundaries, while conjunctly used tones, 
up and down the scale, sung to appropriate words will provide a 
guide to help him hear and control the tones of the many rote songs 
to follow. If he gains the use of his singing voice, acquires a feeling 
for rhythm by responding to basic rhythm movements, and recog- 
nizes happiness and sadness in music, as well as fast, slow, and mod- 
erate tempos, he will have acquired a working basis for the transi- 
tion to reading music. ■ i 

The wise teacher wiU probably begin the process of reading 
through the use of lines showing the time lengths and the approxi- 
mate pitch levels of the respective tones of a known rote song. The 
teacher will suggest notes of representative values for the lines, use 
the staff as a ladder guide, and mark off measures. In this procedure 
the child sees a picture of his song. Observation-type songs are used 
next, and, when the pupil is in Grade HI, he will be taught to use 
syllables or some other device for finding pitches. The syllable 
“crutch” will be wisely used to acquire a “hearing eye” for intervals 
and thus to prepare the way for reading instrumental music. 

Music should be included as one of the social studies. “Any proce- 
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dure which, fails to develop continuity of thought, which fails to 
show pupils how to go or where to go, and which fails to give a vi- 
sion, should be corrected. While no definite programs of history and 
geography are started until the child reaches Grade IV, he will have 
already become acquainted with folk games and folk dances, the 
music of the Indian, the pioneer, and the Negro and will have made a 
beginning in reading music. 

To most of us, seventeenth-century music is firmly set within the 
boundaries of Europe. However, the fourth-grade pupil learns that 
it came to America with the explorers and the colonists. He sees 
classical music in its authentic garb of universality and impersonal- 
ity, influenced by the tyranny and airs and graces of the European 
court, taking on the repetitions of the baroque and the embellish- 
ments of the rococo periods. He can picture the powdered wigs and 
the lace of Washington’s time, can see the early settlers dance the 
minuet and the gavotte and, upon rather hilarious occasions, the jig. 
Indeed the pupil learns to sing the music and to dance these dances 
himself. He hears the harpsichord; learns about the new fortepiano; 
feels the severe plainness of the Puritan hymn; and reads of the 
violinist, Thomas Jefferson, who was so passionately fond of good 
music that he deplored the lack of it in America. The fourth-grade 
pupil goes to France with Benjamin Franklin, visits composer Marie 
Antoinette, and takes sides in the Gluck-Piccinni controversy, as did 
Franklin. Mozart becomes a boyhood friend. Did he not write sym- 
phonies at the age of nine? What music is better adapted to child- 
hood than that of classic simplicity? The child learns that Francis 
Hopkinson, signer of the Declaration of Independence and designer 
of our flag, was an American composer contemporary with Mozart, 
Handel, Bach, Gluck, and “Papa” Haydn. The pupil knows, too, 
what instruments were used and how they sounded, for they are still 
used in our orchestras and bands. 

While in Grade V the pupil moves westward to the Mohawk Val- 
ley and also sings with the Negro slave who brought the banjo and 
the tango, habanera, and rumba rhythms to the white man. He lives 
in bondage with the Negro to see how the spirituals came into being, 

^ A Course of Study for Rural and Graded Elementary Schools of South Dakota, p. 541. 
Pierre, SoutL Dakota: Stkte Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1934 (1933 revised). 
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makes friends with. Stephen Foster, and studies the Creole. He fol- 
lows the Oregon Trail, lives with the “hillbilly,” and sees how the 
jigs and the reels of the British Isles were transplanted into Tennes- 
see and Arkansas. He rides the ranges with the singing cowboy, goes 
to Spanish California, and welcomes the immigrants to America. A 
careful study of the characteristics of the folk songs of these new- 
comers from foreign lands helps h im to learn more about them as 
people. He learns that the ancient migrations of their ancestors had 
much to do with the characteristics of their music and that geograph- 
ical and social conditions also influenced it. He knows that the bag- 
pipe and the five-tone scale of the Celt came from Asia and that the 
American Indian probably brought his scale with him from there 
also. In the Moorish songs of Spain and some of those of France and 
even of the British Isles, he can hear how oriental culture gradually 
crept into parts of Western Europe. The solidity of songs from Cen- 
tral Europe becomes clearly understandable, and the yodel of moun- 
tain people seems only natural. Most music of the peoples of the far 
north he finds to be sad and minor. Gradually he becomes more 
adept in recognizing the geographical location represented by the 
music he hears and in determining the characteristics of the people. 

In Grades VI and VII musical progress is studied from the time of 
primitive man, through the cultural civilizations of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, to the periods of the Crusades and the Renaissance of 
Western Europe. This prepares the way for an intelligent study of 
the great composers: how the nationalistic folk music and the so- 
ciological and political conditions of the times influenced each; what 
each, in turn, contributed to the art; and what determined the char- 
acteristics of the classical, the romantic, and the modern periods of 
composition. While singing three-part works and perhaps playing in 
an instrumental organization, the pupil can make a study of the 
school of contrapuntal writing — since examples are heard every 
day — and can learn how opera necessitated the use of harmonic 
writing and what scale structure, chord structure, and musical form 
are. This introduction gives rise to a more thorough study of in- 
strumental voices, performing organizations, and larger-form com- 
position. As the historical survey moves onward, it is pertinent to 
observe that the American Revolution, together with that of the 
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French, was a big determining factor in the transition from the 
classical school, controlled by the court, to the romantic. This was 
the first time in history that the common man was considered in art, 
through the medium of emotionalism. This new-found “program 
music,” influenced by Beethoven, provided human appeal in keeping 
with man’s new freedom. For the first time, a musical composition 
could represent something — a mood, an event, a picture, or an ele- 
ment of nature. 

In Grade VIII after the accumulated historical study has been 
summarized, “impressionistic modernism” (prompted by social un- 
rest, speed in living, and political isms) can be taken up. The pupil 
interprets these musical impressions of livid splashes of tonal color, 
displayed in lines of brazen rhythmic figures, in much the same way 
as he does modern poetry or art. Personal likes and dislikes should, 
by now, be swayed by at least some knowledge of the subject. It is 
to be expected that the pupil may prefer “swing” music and dance 
bands, since he is characteristically adolescent, although he knows 
that the rhythms are biologically primitive in origin, born of the 
African jungle. Fie will, however, recognize large-form works of the 
classical period as masterpieces of fine construction and will realize 
why exactness was a criterion of the eighteenth century. He will 
know that the whole panorama of human history unfolds in vivid 
tonal pictures for those who possess “hearing” ears: he will see the 
ageless complacency of the Oriental in a work by Borodin, sail the 
eastern seas with naval ofiicer Rimski-Korsakov, begin to feel the 
power of a Beethoven symphony, gradually mature to the pathos 
of hmnankind in Tschaikovsky’s Pathetique, and som6 day be re- 
stored in soul by the strength of Bach. He will find aU the idioms of 
tonal language understandable; recognize the messages of moving- 
picture background music; be conscious of his choice between the 
shoddy and the fine; and, last, be able to adjust himself intelligent- 
ly to the mental assimilation of radio and concert ofierings. He will 
have acquired a musical foundation for listening growth and a back- 
grrund for intelligent performance- 

MUSIC IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

How can satisfactory musical growth be provided for rural-school 
pupils? In many rural schools the schedule is already So crowded 
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that songs can be used for opening exercises on only one or two days 
a week. Songs must also be taught, or spoon-fed, to the pupils who 
perform in county festivals. The whole problem can be worked out 
only by considering music in terms of its values for living. If the 
decision be passionately in favor of better advantages in music, there 
still arises the question of equipment. Musically educated teachers 
who are proficient and sincere and who have the aid of a piano, 
juvenile books in music history and appreciation, good songbooks, 
plus the intelligent use of the phonograph and of family radios, will 
leave little to be desired. Successful teaching will undoubtedly be 
more probable if counties employ competent visiting supervisors for 
music. 

CONCLUSION 

Good teachers who are musically educated cannot be produced by 
colleges that provide only one or two terms of music courses,, unless 
now and then a student be so fortunate as to have acquired an ad- 
vanced start. We must also face squarely the fact that many poten- 
tial teachers do not possess the necessary background. This lack re- 
flects, to a decided extent, the fact that their own elementary-school 
education was deplorably barren of musical enlightenment and 
points again to the. unpreparedness of their own teachers. This con- 
dition can go on for countless teacher-pupil generations if the life- 
values to be obtained through music are to be denied the pupils in so 
many school districts. 



POETRY PRESENTATION OF SECOND- 
AND THIRD-GRADE READERS 

LEILA STEVENS 
Marquette School, Madison, Wisconsin 

* 

AMOttNT OF POETB.V 

T wenty-two books, the second and third readers of eleven popu- 
lar series named at the end of this article, were examined to 
determine the amount of poetry presented, the range of subjects, and 
the identity of the poets. 

It is surprising to find from Table i that comparatively more poet- 
ry appears in readers for children of second-grade level than in those 
of third-grade level, since poetry is generally conceded to be more 
difficult for children to read than is prose of the same vocabulary 
level. 

That the poetry content of second-grade readers is decreasing was 
the conclusion of Gunderson,^ who studied the amount of poetry in 
eleven second readers published in the period 1916-35. Comparing 
the poetry usage in four successive five-year periods. Miss Gunder- 
son found the proportions of the total content given to poetry were 
as follows: 1916-20, 14.3 per cent; 1921-25, 12.6 per cent; 1926-30, 
9.5 per cent; and 1931-35, 5.7 per cent. That this decrease is stiU the 
trend is indicated in the present finding of a poetry content in eleven 
second readers of 4.2 per cent of the total content of the selected 
books published between 1930 and 1940. However, Miss Gunderson 
used but four of the eleven books which were studied here. 

SUBJECTS OF POEMS INCLUDED 

The data presented in Table 2 indicate that almost aU. the poems 
for Grades II and III fall under the subject headings “Nature,” 
“Activities,” “Fancy and Fantasy,” “Holidays,” “Workers,” 

I Agnes G. Gunderson, “Types of Reading Matter Contained in Readers Published 
over a Period of Twenty Years,” Ed-ucational Meiftod, XVII (February, 1938), 226-30. 
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TABLE 1 


Percentage of Pages Given to Poetry in Second 
AND Third Readers of Eleven Series 


Sekibs 

Percentaoe or Pages 
Given to Poethy 

Second 

Readers 

Third 

Readers 

I. Curriculum Readers 

3-2 

4.1 

2. Happy Road to Reading. . . 

6.4 

s-s 

3. Elson Basic Readers 

2.6 

3 -S 

4. Happy Plour Readers 

6.0 

4.2 

3. New Work-Play Books 



6 . Cluldhood Readers 

6.6 

4.8 

7. Good Companions 

12 .0 

9.4 

8 . Friendly Hour 


3.9 

Q. Alice and Jerry Books 



10. Cliildren’s Own Readers. . . 

2.7 

2-S 

11. Unit-Activity Reading Sc- 



ries 

3.0 

2.9 

Average 

4.2 

3.6 


TABLE 2 


Distribution, According to Subjects Treated, of Poems Appearing in 
Second and Third Readers of Eleven Series 


Subject 

Second Rkapers 

Thikb Readexs 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Nature; 





Animal life 

II 

12.0 

16 

iS -4 

Birds 



4 

3.8 

Plant life 

11 

12.0 

8 

1-1 

Other nature poems 

22 

23-9 

IS 

14-4 

Activities 

10 

10.9 

13 

12. s 

Fancy and fantasy 

8 . 

8.7 

II 

10.6 

Holidays 

8 

8.7 

7 

6 . 7 

Workers 

7 

7,6 

6 

S-8 

Travel 

4 

4.3 

6 

5-8 

Eskimo and Indian 

4 

4.3 

4 

3.8 

Foreign 



8 

7 ■ 7 

Miscellaneous 

7 

7.6 

6 

5-8 

Total 

92 


104 

100.0 
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"Travel,” and "Eskimo and Indian.” In addition, the third-grade 
readers contain several poems about foreign lands. The nature po- 
ems far outnumber those of any other group, comprising 48 per cent 
of the poems in the second readers and 41 per cent of those in the 
third readers. Of these nature poems, the third readers offer more 
selections about animals and birds than the second readers and 
fewer about plant life. The numbers of poems in the other groups 
are similar. 

THE POETS 

Many poets have written these poems for children. It was inter- 
esting to scan the list and to note names of poets, such as Sara Teas- 
dale and Robert Frost, whom we regard as poets for adults, and such 
famous prose writers as Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Christopher Mot- 
ley, Margaret Widdemer, and Henry Cuyler Bunner. Of eighty- 
seven poets whose works appear in these books, sixty- two have 
poems in second readers and forty-six in third readers. Evidently 
the poems of many of them have been placed at both levels. The 
literary taste of the young lady who said that “Anonymous” was her 
favorite writer would be borne out in these readers, for “Author 
Unknown” stands fourth on the list arranged as to frequency of oc- 
currence of each author’s poems. The names of the poets appearing 
two or more times are shown in Table 3. 

With the exception of Robert Louis Stevenson, who seems to be 
the children’s poet of the school readers, the more modern poets are 
most popular. The review on page 538 of the subjects on which sever- 
al of them write shows that eight poems are about travel, seven about 
workers, and seven about holidays, and the remainder of the thirty- 
nine poems are concerned with plants and animals, foreign children, 
life in the city and on the farm, and fairies.and fantasy. Each poet has 
his special interest. Many of Rose Fyleman’s poems are fanciful con- 
cepts of fairies and nature; most of Tippett’s are about travel, most 
of Nancy Byrd Turner’s about workers and holidays; and Annette 
Wynne writes of holidays, Eskimo and Indian children, and travel. 
The concepts of the poems are within the understanding of children 
and are put charmingly into verse. 

So familiar are many of the poems included in these books that we 
have the impression that they are frequently duplicated in different 
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readers, but this is not the case. Among the 92 poems appearing in 
eleven second readers, only seven are found in another reader of the 

TABLE 3 


Poets Whose Works Appear Two or More Times in 
Second and Third Readers of Eleven Series 


Poet 

Number oe Poems 

Second 

Readers 

Third 

Readers 

Total 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

9 

7 

16 

Rose Fyleman 

7 

7 

14 

Annette Wynne 

3 

II 

14 

Author unknown 

9 

3 

12 

Nancy Byrd Turner 

7 

3 

10 

James S. Tippett 

6 

3 

9 

Rhymes; 







it 

Olrl Rnglish Country Rhvme. . . . 


I 

I 

Old Rhyme .' — '. 

I 

I 

3 

Dorothy Aldis 

2 

2 

4 

Eleanor Farjeon 

2 

2 

3 

Christopher Morley 

2 

2 

4 

Marjorie Barrows 


2 

3 

Hilda Conkling 

HHHII 

3 

3 

Walter de la Mare 

HBSI 

2 , 

3 


impmi 

3 


Rachel Field 

mHtH 

2 

3 

Vachel Lindsay 

2 

I 

3 



3 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

I 

2 

' 3 







2 



2 




2 



Eliza Lee Foilen 

I 

I 

2 

Rebecca B. Foresman 

I 

I 

2 

Eleanor Hammond 

I 

I 

2 

Helen Cowles Lecron 


2 

2 

Henry W. Longfellow 

1 

I 

2 

John Martin 

I 

I 

2 

Josephine Van Dolzen Pease 

I 

I 

3 

Wilhelmina Seegmiller 

I 

I 

2 

Marioli St. John Webb 

I 

I 

2 


* This author uses both "Fannie R.” and "Jean." 


same grade level. Among the 104 poems of the eleven third readers, 
only nine poems are repeated in another third reader. In only four 
cases was a poem placed in both second and third readers. Perhaps 
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our sense of familiarity with the poems is based on the stroiig im- 
pression that they make, for many of them are too modern to have 
been known very long and they are not encountered often. 


Titles oe Poems oe Pour Modern Popular 
Children’s Poets 


Rose Fyleman: 

My Policeman 
The Postman 

Have You Watched the Fairies? 

The Best Game the Fairies Play 

The Apple Tree 

The Flowers 

The Spring 

The Moon 

Buildings 

In Holland 


Nancy Byrd Turner; 

A Country Mail Carrier 
The City Workers 
The Garage. Man 
Automobiles 
The Cowboy 
Columbus 
Black and Gold 
Here Is Our Flag 
Danny 


James S. Tippett: 
Baggage 
Trains 

Railroad Stations 
Taxicabs 
Traveling 
Animal Friends 
In the City 
The Farm 
Which? 


Annette Wynne: 

The TrafEc Man 
Trains in the Desert 
Telegrams 
Halloween 

Christopher Columbus 
Song for Columbus Day 
Flag, Our Flag 
The Foreign Children 
Never Know 
Little Eskimo 
Indian Children 
A Secret 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Many poems are presented to children in second and third 
readers. In the 22 books analyzed, 196 poems appear. These occupy 
a total of 241 pages, or 3.9 per cent of the total number of pages of 
reading material in the books. 

2. The poetry content of the second readers is relatively higher 
than that of the third readers. In the second readers 4.2 per cent of 
the pages are devoted to poetry, and in the books for third grade the 
percentage is 3.6. The amount of poetry ranges from a poetry con- 
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tent of 1 2 per cent to no poetry at all in second readers, and from a 
poetry content of 94 per cent to no poetry at all in third readers. 
In most cases the second and the third readers of a series follow the 
same general policy with respect to the amount of poetry presented. 

3. The subject matter of the poems for both grades is drawn from 
the fields of “Nature,” “Activities,” “Fancy and Fantasy,” “Holi- 
days,” “Workers,” “Travel,” “Eskimo and Indian.” In addition, 
the third readers contain several poems about foreign lands. 

4. Many poets have written for children. The 196 poems were 
written by 87 poets, of whom 62 contributed poems used in second 
readers, and 46 wrote poems used in third readers. 

Readers Analyzed 

1. Baker, Clara Belle; Reed, Mary Maud; and Baker, Edna Dean. The 

Curriculum Readers: Friends Here and Away and Friends around the 
World. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-MerrUl Co., 1934. 

2. Dope, Katharine E., Pitts, May, and Garrison, S. C. Happy Road to 

Reading: Outdoors and In and Now and Lons Ago. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1935. 

3. Elson, William H., and Gray, William S. The Elson Basic Readers, 

Books II and III. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1931. 

4. English, Mildred, and Alexander, Thomas. Happy Hour Readers; 

Wheels and Wings and Wide Windows. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson 
Publishing Co., 1935. 

5. Gates, Arthur I., Huber, Miriam Blanton, and Peardon, Celeste 

CoMEGYS. The New Work-Play Books: We Grow Up and Wide Wings. 

. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 

6. Grady, William E., Klapper, Paul, and Gipeord, J. C. Childhood Read- 

ers: Stories for Every Day and Children Near and Far. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

7. Hardy, Rose Lees, and Hecox, Geneva J. Good Companions; Comrades 

and Neighbors. New York: Newson & Co., 1931. 

8. Leavell, TJllin W., Breckinridge, Elizabeth G., Browning, Mary, 

and Follis, Hattie. The Friendly Hour; Indoors and Out and Friends 
To Know. New York: American Book Co., 1936. 

9. ; O’Donnell, Mabel, and Carey, Alice. The Alice and Jerry Books, Read- 

ing Foundation Series; Friendly Village and If I Were Going. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

10. Pennell, Mary E., and Cusack, Alice M. The Children's Own Readers, 

Books 11 and III. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

11. Smith, Nila Banton. The Unit- Activity Reading Series: Round about 

You and Near and Far. New York; Silver Burdett Co., 1935. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION 

FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 

* I 

T his bibliography, except in the case of a few items, covers the 
period from December i, 1940, to December i, 1941. The plan 
of selection is the same as that used in previous years, the following 
classes of books and articles being omitted: (i) foreign-language 
publications, (2) textbooks and reviews, and (3) popular articles 
containing little new material. 

Technical and Experimental Studies' 

94. Amen, Elisabeth W. Indindual Differences in Apperceptive Reaction. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XXIII, Second Half. Province- 
town, Massachusetts; Journal Press, 1941. Pp. 319-85. 

A first report, devoted chiefly to normative and quantitative findings from a 
study of preschool children’s verbal responses to a series of pictures. Eventually 
it is hoped that the procedure may be found useful as a “projective” metliod 
for the study of personality in tlie young child. 

95. Ames, Louise Bates. “The Constancy of Psycho-motor Tempo in Indi- 
vidual Infants,” Pedagogical Seminary and- Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, LVII (December, 1940), 445-50. 

Eight infants whose motor development was studied by means of cinema rec- 
ords showed some tendency to maintam the same relative position in the 
group oyer a period of several months. 

96. Barker, Roger; Dembo, Tamara; and Lewin, Kurt. Frustration and 
Regression. Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology II. Univer- 
sity of Iowa Studies, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVIII, No. i. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1941. Pp. xvi-l-314. 

A detailed account of the effects of experimentally induced frustration on the 
subsequent behavior of young children. The data are subjected to topological 
analysis. 

' See also Item 396 (Long) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1941, number of the Pmeai. 
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97. Baruch, Dorothy W. “’Aggression during Doll Play in a Preschool,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 1941), 252-59. 

Describes the types of aggressive behavior displayed by forty-six nursery- 
school children toward dolls representing members of their own families. In- 
cludes a number of illustrative case reports. 

gS. Burton, Arthur. “The Influence of Social Factors upon the Persistence 
of Satiation in Preschool Children,” Child Development, XII (June, 
1941), i2i--2g. 

Children who had become satiated with (“tired” of) a task showed renewed 
interest in it when a companion was Introduced. 

99. Burton, Arthur, and Tueller, Roma. “Successive Reproductions of 

Visually Perceived Forms,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LVIII (March, 1941), 71-82. 

Nursery-school children were shown a picture of a circle containing three dots 
arranged to look like a moonface and were then encouraged to draw similar 
figures until satiation was reached. All children tended to reorganize the 
figure in some more or less systematic fashion in successive reproductions. 
The theoretical significance of this tendency is discussed. 

100. Burtx, Harold E. “An Experimental Study of Early Childhood Mem- 

ory: Final Report,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, LVIII (June, 1941), 43S-39- 

Some retention, shown by number of trials required for relearning, of meaning- 
less material read daily to a child betw'een the ages of fifteen and thirty-six 
months was still present at the age of eight and a half years. At the age of 
fourteen the retention was markedly reduced, and at eighteen years no re- 
tention could he demonstrated. 

101. Campbell, R. V. D., and Weech, A, A. “Measures Which Characterize 

the Individual during the Development of Behavior in Early Life,” 
Child Development, XII (September, 1941), 217-36. ‘ 

A mathematical formula is developed whereby individuation is expressed in 
terms of the ratio between variation within the same individual from time to 
time and variation among the members of a group. Individuation is slight at 
birth but increases with age. 

102. Champney, Horace. “The Measurement of Parent Behavior,” Child De- 

velopment, XTI (June, 1941), 131-66. 

Presents a battery of thirty scales for the use of the home visitor in appraising 
parent behavior. 

103. Champney, Horace. “The Variables of Parent Behavior,” Journal of A b- 

normal and Social Psychology, XXXVI (October, 1941), 525-42. 
Discusses hypotheses underlying the measurement of parent-child relation- 
ships, together with a list of twelve criteria to be employed for judging the 
adequacy of scales designed to measure parental behavior and attitudes. 
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104. Crdikshank, Ruth M. “The Development of Visual Size Constancy in 

Early Infancy,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LVIII (June, 1941), 327 -Si- 

Presents some evidence that visual size constancy is fairly -well developed by the 
age of six months. 

105. Dales, Ruth J. “Afternoon Sleep in a Group of Nursery-School Chil- 

dren,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII 
(March, 1941), 161-80. 

Afternoon naps of seventy-three nursery-school children were studied with 
reference to variation with age, time required to fall asleep, seasonal differences, 
and differences associated with day of the week. 

106. Dajimann, Veba T, “Developmental Changes in Attitude as One Factor 

Determining Energy Output in a Motor Performance,” Child Develop- 
ment, XII (September, 1941), 241-46. 

A three-year study, in regard to qualitative and quantitative changes in the 
ability of an infant to creep up a series of inclined slides to secure a lure, led to 
tire conclusion that the changing interests and attitudes of tlie child were of at 
least as great significance in determining his performance as the developmental 
changes in motor skill. 

107. De Forest, Ruth. “A Study of the Prognostic Value of the Merrill- 

Palmer Scale of Mental Tests and the Minnesota Preschool Scale,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIX (Septem- 
ber, 1941), 219-23. 

The correlation between the intelligence quotients obtained through the 
Merrill-Palmer test and the intelligence quotients obtained later- on the Binet 
test was .SS) between the Minnesota total intelligence quotient and the Binet 
intelligence quotient, .$0. 

108. Dennis, Wayne. Infant Development under Conditions of Restricted Practice 

and of Minimum Social Stimulation. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. XXIII, First Half. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 
1941. Pp. 143-89. 

As a result of the study of two infants reared under conditions of minimal social 
stimulation, it is concluded that much of the improvement in skills and the 
developmental change in behavior generally ascribed to “maturation” might 
better be imputed to autogenous practice of these skills. The importance of 
maturation lies chiefly in its making self-directed practice possible for the child. 

109. Gesell, Arnoih. Wolf Child and Ruman Child: Being a Narrative Inter- 

pretation of the Life History of Kamala, the Wolf Girl. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1941. Pp. vi-j-io8. 

An imaginative picture of the early life of a child supposed to have been reared 
by -wolves. 
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no. Gesell, Aenouj, and Thompson, Helen. T-wim T and C from Infancy 
to Adolescence: A Biogenetic Study of Individual Difference by the Method 
of Co-twin Control. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XXIV, First 
Half. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 1941. Pp. 3-79. 

A comparative account of the later development of a pair of identical twins, 
one of whom was given special training in various skills during infancy and 
early childhood, while the other was not. In general tlie reported differences 
are small, 

ii'r. Hallowell, Dorothy Keen. “Validity of Mental Tests for Young Chil- 
dren,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII 
(June, 1941). 265-88. 

Presents correlations between developmental quotients obtained before the 
age of four years and Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients obtained after school 
entrance. Possible reasons for changes in test standing are discussed and illus- 
trated by a series of case studies. 

112. Irwin, Orvis C. “The Profile as a Visual Device for Indicating Central 

Tendencies in Speech Data,” Child Development, XII (June, 1941), 
111-20. 

Describes a means of graphic representation of the phonetic makeup of the 
speech sounds made by children at any age. 

113. Irwin, Orvis C., and Curry, Thayer. “Vowel Elements in the Crying 

Vocalization of Infants under Ten Days of Age,” Child Development, XII 
(June, 1941), 99-iog. 

Transcription of the vowel sounds in the crying of newborn infants in terms 
of the symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet showed high agree- 
ment among independent observers. Four vowels account for more than 90 
per cent of all sounds uttered. 

1 14. Johnson, Beth, and Beck, L. F. “The Development of Space Percep- 

tion: I. Stereoscopic Vision in Preschool Children,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (June, 1941), 247-54. 

By the use of a stereoly-polaroid system of projection and polarized spectacles, 
the presence of stereoscopic vision in children as young as two years was 
demonstrated. 

115. Katz, Evelyn. “The Constancy of the Stanford-Binet IQ from Three to 

Five Years,” Journal of Psychology, XII (October, 1941), 159-81. 
Test-retest correlations ranged from .333 to .765, with approximately 40 per 
cent of the group showing fluctuations of 20 or more intelligence-quotient 
points. 

116. Kellogg, W. N. “A Method for Recording the Activity of the Human 

Fetus in utero, with Specimen Results,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (June, 1941), 307-26. 
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Describes a simple mechanical apparatus for recording fetal movements and 
presents results from the consecutive daily study of one fetus from the 170th 
to the 2S6th day of fetal life. 

117. Knott, Virginia. Bergstresser. Physical Measurement of Young Chil- 

dren. University of Iowa Studies, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVIII, 
No, 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1941. Pp. 100. 

Presents the comparative reliability of thirty-five measurements of various 
dimensions pi the body during the preschool period, together with analysis of 
some of the factors contributing to errors of measurement and notes on the 
frequency with which each measurement may profitably be taken. 

118. Koshuk, Ruth Pearson. Social Iniuences Affecting the Behavior of Young 

Children. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. VI, No. 2 (Serial No. 28). Washington: Society for Research 
in Child Development, National Research Council, 1941. Pp. iv+72. 
A review of the literature on theories and findings with respect to the effect 
that varying home and family conditions have on the behavior of preschool 
children. An extensive bibliography is appended. 

119. Landreth, Catherine. “Factors Associated with Crying in Young Chil- 

dren in the Nursery School and the Home,” Child Development, XII 
(June, 1941), 81-97. 

In the nursery school the most frequent cause of crying was conflict with other 
children. In the home, crying most frequently arose over the carrying-out of 
routine health requirements and conflicts with parents. 

120. Leuba, Clarence. “Tickling and Laugh ter: Two Genetic Studies,” Ped- 

"agogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (March, 
1941), 201-9. 

In the two infants studied, laughter and squirming as a response to tickling first 
appeared between the sixth and the seventh months. Before the end of the 
first year, a conditioned response to the sight of the fingers in a position threat- 
ening to tickle had been established. 

121. McCay, Jeanette B., and Fowler, Marie B. “Some Sex Differences 

Observed in a Group of Nursery School Children,” Child Development, 
XII (June, 1941), 7 S- 79 - 

In a group of nursery-school children the boys excelled the girls with respect 
to intake of food; earlier rising hour, with consequent reduction in amount of 
sleep; and frequency of restless movements during the day. 

122. Me Graw, Myrtle B. “Neural Maturation as Exemplified in the Reach- 

ing-prehensile Behavior of the Human Infant,” Journal of Psychology, 
XI (January, 1941), 127-41. 

Describes successive stages in the development of reaching and grasping and 
presents a series of graphs showing the range of ages during which each stage 
persisted. 
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123. McGraw, Myrtle B. “Development of Neuro-muscular Mechanisms as 

Reflected in the Crawling and Creeping Behavior of the Human In- 
fant,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jotmial of Genetic Psychology, LVIII 
(March, 1941), 83-111. 

Describes nine significant phases in the development of creeping. 

124. McGraw, Myrtle B. “Development of Rotary-vestibular Reactions of 

the Human Infant,” Child Development, XII (March, 1941), 17-19. 
Notes three phases of the response to rapid rotation of the child’s body and 
presents curves showing tire percentage of cases manifesting each type of 
response at each age during the first two years of life. 

123. McGraw, Myrtle B. “Neural Maturation as Exemplified in the Chang- 
ing Reactions of the Infant to Pinprick,” Child Development, XII 
(March, 1941), 31-42. 

Describes the successive stages in reaction to pinprick from birth to the age 
of four years. The data are based on more than two thousand observations. 

126. McGraw, Myrtle B. “Neuro-motor Maturation of Anti-gravity Punc- 

tions as Reflected in the Development of a Sitting Posture,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIX (September, 1941), 
ISS-7S. 

Five significant phases that characterize the rising aspect of the act of sitting 
and six that characterize its restive aspect are analyzed with respect to the 
modal age of appearance of each. 

127. McGraw, Myrtle B., and Breeze, Kenneth W. “Quantitative Studies 

in the Development of Erect Locomotion,” Child Development, XII (Sep- 
tember, i94t), 267-303. 

Presents a detailed account of the use of measurements from motion-picture 
films in the study of various aspects of erect locomotion. 

128. McGraw, Myrtle B., and Molloy, Louise B. “The Pediatric Anamnesis: 

Inaccuracies in Eliciting Developmental Data,” Child Development, XII 
(September, 1941), 255-65. 

. The accuracy of parents’ reports of the age at which various developmental 
items appeared was improved by the use of specific questions supplemented 
by drawings illustrating the behavior in question. 

129. Marquis, Dorothy Postle. “Learning in the Neonate: The Modifica- 

tion of B ehavior under Three Feeding Schedules,” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, XXIX (October, 1941), 263-82. 

A group of newborn infants fed according to a three-hour schedule during the 
first eight days of life were changed to a four-hour schedule on the ninth day. 
Stabilimeter records revealed a marked increase in general activity shortly 
after the third hour following feeding — a change that was not apparent for 
a control group accustomed to a four-hour schedule from the beginning. 
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130. Matxeee, Katharine M. “Patterns of Behavior of Young Children as 

Revealed by a Factor Analysis of Trait ‘Clusters,’ ” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIX (September, 1941), 177-88. 

The author made a multiple-factor analysis of traits checked as descriptive of 
the behavior of fifty children between the ages of four and six years. Three 
trait clusters were isolated: (i) conformity, (2) moderate conformity with 
definite social tendencies, and (3) nonconformity. 

13 1. Meredith, Howard V., and Goodman, Jack L. “A Comparison of Rou- 

tine Hospital Records of Birth Stature with Measurements of Birth 
Stature Obtained for Longitudinal Research,” Child Development, Xll 
(June, 1941), 175-S1. 

Marked discrepancies between the routine records of birth stature made in 
“Hospital X” and tliose obtained for die same children by trained anthropom- 
etrists were found to exist. It is concluded that hospital records were not 
sufficiently precise for careful research. 

132. Methenv, Eleanor. Breathing CapacUy and Grip Strength of Preschool 

Children. University of Iowa Studies, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 2. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1940. Pp. vi-f2o8. 
Describes methods of measurement and presents data on developmental 
changes in breathing capacity and strength of grip during the preschool period. 
Analyzes the relation of these factors to various mental and physical measure- 
ments, including health records. 

133. Metheny, Eleanor. “Daily Variations in the Breathing Capacity and 

Grip Strength of Preschool Children as Related to the Occurrence of 
Colds,” Child Development, XII (March, 1941), 69-74. 

About two days before the appearance of other symptoms, a criterion, based 
on changes in dynamometer and spirometer readings, was found to differentiate 
between those children who did and those who did not develop colds. 

134. Rand, Wintered; Sweeny, Mary E.; and Vincent, E. Lee. Growth and 

Development of the Young Child. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1940 (third edition). Pp. x-t-462. 

A revised edition of a well-known book. Much newly published material is 
included. 

135. Read, Katherine H. “Factors Affecting Agreement in Teachers’ Be- 

havior Ratings of Nursery School Children,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, IX (December, 1940), 133-38. 

Points out five factors affecting tite extent of agreement among nursery-school 
teachers in rating children. 

136. Richards, T. W. “Factors in the Personality of Nursery School Chil- 

dren,” Journal of Experimental Education, IX (December, 1940), 152-53. 
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Reports the results of a factorial analysis of the intercorrelations of the nine 
Merrill-Palmer Personality Scales reported by Ball and Roberts (“A Study of 
Personality in Young Children by Means of a Series of Rating Scales," Feda- 
gegical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology [March, 1938], 79-149), 
Three factors, tentatively named “Self-sufficiency,” “Conformity,” and “Like- 
ableness,” were isolated. 

137. ScHMEiDLER, GERTRUDE R. “The Relation of Fetal Activity to the Activ- 

ity of the Mother,” Child Development, XII (March, 1941), 63-68. 
Reports an inverse relation between fetal activity and maternal activity. 
Fetal activity was greatest immediately after maternal sleep; least, after 
marked activity on the part of the mother. 

138. Shirley, Mary M. “The Impact of the Mother’s Personality on the 

Young Child: Two Parallel Case Studies,” Smith College Studies in So- 
cial Work, XII (September, 1941), iS-64. 

A detailed account of the early development and behavior of two boys of similar 
social background, one of whom was reared by rigid and meticulous observance 
of the conventional formulas for child care, the other with minimal attention 
to standardized rules or principles. 

139. Shirley, Mary M., and Poyntz, Lillian. “The Influence of Separation 

from the Mother on Children’s Emotional Responses,” Journal of Psy- 
chology, XII (October, 1941), 2Si-8«. 

A descriptive account, illustrated by many short case reports, of the reactions 
’ of young children to being left at the Harvard Center for Research in Child 
Health and Development, Harvard School of Public Health, for a series of 
physical and mental examinations requiring an entire day for completion. 

140. Smith, J. Roy. “The Frequency Growth of the Human Alpha Rhythms 

during Normal Infancy and Childhood,” Journal of Psychology, XI 
(January, 1941), 177-9S. 

Presents data on the age at first appearance of the alpha rhytlims in the 
occipital and central regions and on the changes in frequency of these rhythms 
with advancing age, and suggests possible neurological implications. 

141. Weech, a. a., and Campbell, R. V. D. “The Relation between the De- 

velopment of Behavior and the Pattern of Physical Growth,” Child De- 
velopment, XII (September, 1941), 237-40- 

A significant correlation between weight at the age of fifty days and certain 
indices of behavior development was established in a group of thirty-three 
infants. 

142. Wile, Ira S., and Davis, Rose. “The Relation of Birth to Behavior,” 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 1941), 320-34. 

A comparison of tlie later behavior of children instrumentally delivered with 
that of children spontaneously delivered gave little support to Rank’s theories 
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of the significance of the “birth trauma" as a factor in personality development. 

A greater frequency in the instrumental group of children characterized as 
hyperactive but with little effective energy output is tentatively ascribed to 
the physical effect of mild birth injury. 

143. Young, Florence M. An Analysis ojCerlainVariaUes in a Developmental 

Study of Language. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XXIII, 
First Half. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 1941. Pp. 
3 - 141 - 

Compares various aspects of language development in two groups of nursery- 
school children: one from underprivileged homes in which the families were on 
relief, the other from homes of the upper socio-economic levels. A bibliography 
of ninety-two titles is appended. 

Nontechnical Books and Articles Primarily eoe Parents 
Teachers, and Workers in the Field 
OE Parent Education 

144. Ball, Rachel Stutsman. “A Rating Scale for Parents,” Parents Maga- 

zine, XVI (June, 1941), 32-33, 86-90. 

Presents a scale by means of which parents can rate their own practices in the 
care and guidance of their children. 

145. Buck, Pearl S. “What Chinese Parents Can Teach Us,” Parents Maga- 

zine, XVI (November, 1941), 18-19, 60, 62, 64. 

Security in family relationships and tolerance of individual variations are 
characterisdcs of Chinese family life that American parents might well imitate. 

r46. Kanner, Leo. In Defense of Mothers: How To Bring Up Children in Spite 
of the More Zealous Psychologists. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 168. 

A breezy indictment of many of the current psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
theories about the significance of children’s “behavior problems.” 

147. Kieeeer, F.J. The Child andYou. Translated by Gustavus J. Hetterich. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. x+iso. 

A book for parents dealing primarily with methods of Inculcating, in the grow- 
ing child, proper attitudes toward authority. 

148. Reeves, Katherine M. “Who Goes to Nursery School?” Mental Hy- 

giene, XXV (July, X941), 458-61. 

A discussion of the special adjustments of both child and parent that must be 
made when a child is first sent to nursery school, and of the responsibility of 
the nursery-school teacher for integrating the philosophies and practices of 
home and school in such a way that the little child will not be tom. between 
two loyalties nor confused by the need of conforming to two divergent sets of 
rules. 
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149. Walker, Nathalia. “Twenty Mothers Go to School,” Parents Magazine, 
XVI (September, 1941), 28-29, 40, 42. 

Describes the organization of a co-operative nursery school conducted in a 
church basement. Most of the equipment was built by the fathers, and the 
teaching was done by mothers under the direction of a trained supervisor, 

iSp, Wolf, Anna W, M. The Parents' Manual — A Guide to the Emotional De- 
velopment of Young Children. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1941. 
Pp. xx+332. 

Mrs. Wolf stresses the need for avoiding overanxiety on the part of parents 
and for adopting a more casual attitude toward the everyday problems of 
childhood, 

151, Woodcock, Louise P. Life and Ways of the Two-Year-Old. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 268. 

A detailed account, illustrated by many descriptive accounts and photographs, 
of the developmental progress of children attending the Harriet Johnson 
Nursery School during the third year of life. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Active Rueal-Ueban Co-oeeeation Builds Eeeicient National Liee.— 
In democracies education for citizenship is based on the children’s intelligent 
participation in community and national life. This conclusion in a new book on 
the country school* is drawn from the author’s firsthand observation of life in the 
rural schools and communities of seven countries: Switzerland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Iceland, England, Italy, and the United States. In brief word pictures of 
each nation, she writes about high spots of country life and of rural-school ac- 
tivities and curriculum content. She discusses teacher preparation and describes 
the general educational system of which each nation’s rural education is a part. 

Country schools in “Democratic Switzerland” have suggestions from which 
rural education in all countries can profit. Although the highly decentralized 
organization of the Swiss rural school is regarded by some educators as formal, a 
number of the younger teachers are doing informal work. In one of the schools 
visited, the children were making plans for a trip to the Swiss National Exhibi- 
tion at Zurich. In order that they might have the experience of using as many 
means of transportation as possible, the journey was mapped out as follows; 

They planned to leave the village on foot so that the little ones could go part of the 
way with them; next, they would climb over the near-by pass and later take a train to 
the shore of Lake Thun. Here they would transfer to a boat. Once on the otlier shore, 
they would hike across a second pass and take a bus to Zurich. The return journey was 
to be routed diSerently. Not only did the pupils know the necessary time and cost 
involved, but they had started to save money and were studying the history of the 
cantons through which they were to pass, the various costumes formerly worn by the 
people there, and the languages spoken .... [pp. 14-16]. 

Swiss children of informal rural schools also have gardens, develop co-opera- 
tive projects, and earn money and learn how to spend it wisely. They buy sup- 
plies for the school, keep books, and compute profits. 

The chapter on “Co-operative Denmark” opens with an inviting description 
of the meetings on the Bystaeme in the village square, where Danish farmers 
learned the first lessons of agricultural co-operation. The national effort to 
achieve a higher cultural level for all the people and political freedom for the 
peasants is discussed as a background for rural education and for the develop- 
ment of the folk high school and the free elementary schools. The chapter closes 

’ Iman Elsie Schatzmann, The Country School: At Home and Abroad. Chicago ; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942- Pp. xvi-l-234. Ii-jo. 
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with a vivid picture of Danish rural life on each of the two main kinds of farms, 
the medium-sized farm and the smaU farm. 

Two-thirds of “Aristocratic Sweden’s” people live in the country. Fanners 
play an important part in Swedish life. Despite the fact that Sweden has a class 
of nobility, the farmers are respected by the urban people. Deeply religious, the 
Swedish people are interested in social problems and eager for social and cultural 
improvement, a fact confirmed by the formation of the Nobel Foundation, which 
awards prizes throughout the world for contributions to human progress. Swe- 
den has many types of rural elementary schools — a result of its uneven distribu- 
tion of population and of educational facilities. Mongolian tribes of Laplanders, 
for example, constitute a race problem with special educational difficulties. 

“Cultured Iceland” consumes more books per person than any other nation. 
Icelanders, called the purest of Nordics, are an agricultural people who live by 
fishing and farming. Their cultural level is high. Rural education presents a 
difficult problem. Since strong winds make it difficult for young country chil- 
dren to reach school, the age for entering rural schools has been placed at ten 
years. Before they enter, the children are taught to read and Write by their 
parents. 

“Conservative England” is a nation that has “a most intricate pattern of 
public and private school systems” (p. 92). England’s new rural schools are well 
equipped, and the English language is the core of instruction. School gardens are 
cared for by the children. Special teachers travel from village to village to give 
instruction in arts and crafts. England has the significant village college, a rural 
post-primary and adult-education experiment. A typical village college may 
serve from five to eleven villages. It houses the senior school and the social- 
service branches of the community. 

In “Corporate Italy” the government supplies and directs the public-school 
system; it selects the teachers, chooses the textbooks, provides religious train- 
ing. “Children, adolescents, and adults are imbued with the idea of service to 
the state, which tliey are taught has their welfare at heart. Thus Fascist leaders 
hope that Italy’s future generations will consider good citizenship and fascism 
synonymous” (p; 116). Rural elementary education in Italy has two cycles, one 
including children between the ages of six and nine; and the other, boys and girls 
between nine and twelve years of age. In Italy are found the original schools for 
peasants, scuole per i contadini, organized'and supported in the past by volun- 
tary associations of landowners. From the beginning they were progressive 
schools in the true sense of the word, distinct from the public rural elementary 
schools. 

The chapter on “Paradoxical United States” is introduced by the following 
paragraph. 

The traveler in America who explores only large cities may gain through his meeting 
with urban groups of Americans an appreciation of the intellect and hospitality of “Miss 
Liberty” but scarcely of her heart. The pulsations of her great cities, so dynamic, so 
electrically regulated, do not generate the real life-stream of the nation. The source of 
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Producing and Using Educationau Broadcasts. — The Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio has been in existence for more than ten years — long time in 
the history of educational broadcasting. In examining the proceedings of its 
twelfth meeting,^ one is impressed by the progress that has been made through 
the co-operation of educational, commercial, and other groups in efforts to 
utilize the radio in the best interests of democracy. 

The discussions of the various groups and the statements of the speakers re- 
ported in this book present a fascinating picture of the tremendous variety of 
forces and issues involved in educational broadcasting. Within its pages are ex- 
pressed the viewpoints of chain and independent broadcasters, educators and 
research workers, officers of national organizations, and representatives of gov- 
ernmental agencies. Separate sections are devoted to “Radio in the Current 
Crisis,” “Radio in School,” “Children’s Broadcasts,” “Educational Broadcasts 
for Adults,” “Techniques of Educational Broadcasting,” “Research in Educa- 
tional Broadcasting,” and “Agricultural Broadcasts.” 

Although the discussion of the role of radio in wartime occurred several 
months before the entrance of this country into the war, what was said in this 
connection is of more than passing interest. The statements of broadcasters, 
commentators, military men, and governmental representatives indicate an 
awareness of problems of information and morale. It is clear that tliere was a 
genuine desire to formulate a workable plan of action and to profit by the ex- 
perience of nations already at war. 

The section on radio in the school contains discussions of a number of issues. 
One speaker reported the use of transcriptions to circumvent the difficulties of 
fitting broadcasting hours to complex class schedules. Another suggested an 
additional use of transcriptions in a description of a “listening room,” where 
pupils might go to hear recordings in much the same manner as they now visit 
the library to use printed reference materials. Music education by radio has 
been practiced since the early days of school broadcasting. Today techniques 
are available for the direct teaching of the makeup of a symphony orchestra and 
the conductor’s responsibility in relation to the orchestra. Successful use of the 
radio has been reported in teaching the background of American and European 
music and in motivating vocal music. 

The out'Of -school listening habits of children have been the subject of some 
research and much discussion. Parents and teachers are most concerned about 
the influences on children of highly emotional crime and adventure programs, 
while broadcasters must consider audience appeal and commercial value. The 
research reported does not actually prove that harmful results come from chil- 
dren’s radio listening, but a question was raised concerning the broadcasters’ 
responsibilities for the development of discrimination on the part of the child in 
selecting radio programs. A survey showing that 85-90 per cent of the juvenile 

' Edtccaiion on the Air. Twelfth Yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio. 
Edited by Josephine H. MacLatchy. Columbus, Ohio; Ohio State University, 1941. 
Pp- x-t- 3 s 8 . $3.00. 
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audience listen to adult news broadcasts suggests the need for adaptation of pro- 
grams aimed at grown-ups and at the same time throws doubt on the importance 
of programs designed especially for the out-of-school listening of children. 

The paucity of research in educational broadcasting is reflected in the fact 
that the section on this subject contains only twelve pages. Surveys to deter- 
mine the number and the kinds of listeners at various times and seasons and the 
reactions of the radio audience to various types of programs have constituted 
the main body of research carried on by the major broadcasters. There has been 
some research by educators into the degree of school use of radio and the values 
of various programs. A survey made by the University of Wisconsin Research 
Project in School Broadcasting revealed that more than fifteen thousand classes 
listened regularly to the programs of the Wisconsin School of the Air. The fa- 
vorable judgments of teachers and supervisors regarding the value of these pro- 
grams were not in complete agreement with the results of a testing program 
carried out among a sample of the listeners. 

One of the chief educational values of radio is that it can bring to the class- 
room on-the-spot descriptions of important events as they occur. Closely allied 
to this use is the preservation of such events and conditions characteristic of 
present civilization as lend themselves to auditory reproduction. The latter is 
the main subject of discussion in the portion of the book devoted to documen- 
tary broadcasts. Among the aspects of the American scene so far documented 
are the American ballad, the lot of the migratory worker, and the attitude and 
opinion of the draftee. Agencies participating in this work — the Library of 
Congress, a few broadcasters, and some private individuals — ^have hardly made 
a beginning. The Institute’s recognition of documentary broadcasting may 
serve to stimulate educators to look about them for scenes and events in their 
own communities which have suflicient educational value to be preserved in the 
form of transcriptions. 

Taken as a whole, this book presents a good overview of the field of radio in 
education. Most of the important issues and problems are raised, and a fair 
conception of what is being done in the field is given. Teachers, however, may 
feel that insufficient consideration has been given to the techniques of using 
radio and recordings in the classroom. Recent research is referred to through- 
out the book, but this research is rarely described fully enough to satisfy the 
scholarly reader, while the lack of adequate footnotes makes it difficult to find 
the original sources. The organization of the book lends itself weU to skimming, 
and many readers wiU find it sufficient to use this technique, reading carefully 
only those sections of particular personal interest. 


University of Chicago 


Abram W. VanderMeer 


Library Facilities tor Negroes. — ^There are thirteen southern states in 
which certain public services are provided on different bases for the white and 
the colored populations. These states are not the richest states in the Union (in 
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fact most of them are at the other end of the economic scale), and consequently 
their restricted public facilities are rather less than adequate for both races. 
Although the courts have ruled in favor of “substantially equal” facilities for 
Negroes, time, custom, and ingrained attitudes have brought about a condition 
of some leeway in what is considered equality. Nowhere is this situation more 
noticeable than in the field of public-library service. 

Mrs. Gleason’s recent study' indicates that only a fifth of the South’s 
8,800,000 Negroes have access to public-library facilities, while two-fifths of 
the white population receive such service. When it is realized that the libraries 
of the South generally lag behind those of other sections of the country, the- 
great inadequacy of the service to Negroes is readily understood. 

The author’s presentation of background material on the South and her dis- 
cussion of the gradual erosion of the principles of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth amendments to the Constitution are most illuminating. The legal 
basis of the Negro’s public-library service rests on special provisions for libraries 
for his use, since it is rarely presumed that his legal rights are the same as those 
of the white race, In most cases the facilities, if any, are inadequate and inferior 
to those for the general public. Two million Negroes are in areas where there are 
libraries for white persons but none for Negroes. Negroes as individuals can 
rarely afford the expense and the effort involved in taking legal action to obtain 
the same or equal privileges. They must take the course of making the best use 
of the libraries available to them, striving for the provision of better libraries, 
and working for more liberal attitudes. 

Some library privileges are available at both the state and local levels. The 
latter is much more important and includes Negro branch libraries, Negro li- 
brary stations, independent Negro libraries, and restricted services through 
regular library channels. However, the situation in rural areas, where more than 
two-thirds of the Negro population reside, is extremely had. Only s per cent, or 
one rural Negro in twenty, has access to a public library. 

The report of this study includes significant facts regarding financial support 
and administration of library facilities for Negroes and a description of inde- 
pendent Negro libraries and facilities available through Negro schools and col- 
leges. The interpretations are weE supported by concrete illustrations, and im- 
portant statistics are presented in tables. Mrs. Gleason’s conclusions are care- 
fully drawn and indicate the practical procedures, in view of the economic and 
cultural conditions, by means of which improvements may be effected. 


UniversUy of Chicago Libraries 


DeWitt M. Kelley 


' Eliza Atkins Gleason, The Southern Negro and the Public Library: A Study of the 
Government and Administration of Public Library Service to Negroes in the South. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Studies in Library Science. Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1941, Pp. xvi-|-2i8. $2.50, 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 

* 

Adjusting the Schools to the War Situation 

I N WAR it is essential that activities back of the lines be carried on 
with no more 'disruption and dislocation than necessary. There 
is always the danger that individuals and organizations, in their 
desire to be helpful, may abandon what they have been doing for 
something which is, in fact, less useful and significant. At the same 
time, when it becomes clear that old programs and old procedures 
are in need of modification in order to help win the war, the neces- 
sary changes should be made without delay. Our first and most 
pressing task as a nation is to develop our military strength. This 
is total war against a powerful and resourceful enemy, and the only 
course open to us is to leave no act undone which will help us to 
hurl against him, at the earliest possible moment, the full force of 
our armed might. We must put an end to situations in which our 
military strength is ''too little and too late.” 

: When the present is pregnant with crisis, there is always the 
temptation to give attention to problems that are immediate and 
pressing and to postpone until some future time the consideration of 
issues and policies not requiring instant decision. Of course our first 
task is to win the war; but, while we are doing that, we should also 
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be giving thought to the kind of world-order which we hope to build, 
and we should be taking into account the general principles and the 
specific policies which we shall have to employ to bring that world- 
order into being. We dare not face the peace table as unprepared in- 
tellectually and morally to deal with the problems of peace as we 
faced the war unprepared to unleash our potential military might. 
In time we shall overcome our initial unpreparedness for war, but, 
if we are unprepared at the peace conference, we may enact a tragedy 
that may afiect the fate of mankind for longer than we suppose. 

Those of us who are engaged in education should, therefore, be 
asking ourselves two questions: (i) In what ways can our program 
be modified so that youth may be enabled to contribute something 
of value to the winning of the war? (2) In what respects does our 
program need to be changed to enable youth to accomplish, after 
the war, the still more arduous task of making democracy a reality 
in the lives of men? 

In a bulletin entitled A War Policy for American Schools, recently 
made available by the Educational Policies Commission, eleven 
groups of activities are listed through which organized education 
may meet its responsibilities for the successful outcome of the war. 
These activities are as follows: 

Training workers for war industries and services 
Producing goods and services needed for the war 
Conserving materials by prudent consumption and salvage 
Helping to raise funds to finance the war 

Increasing effective man-power by correcting educational deficiencies 
Promoting health and physical efficiency 
Protecting school children and property against attack 
Protecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards 
Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war and the peace 
Sustaining the morale of children and adults 
Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American democracy 

Providing opportunities In munerous ways the schools can pre- 
for pupils to contribute pare children to contribute materially to 
toward winning the war the nation’s productive capacity. We 

need to utilize fully, and in many in- 
stances to expand materially, those facilities for vocational educa- 
tion which wiU prepare youth to enter war industries or one or an- 
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other of the service occupations. Many youths in the age group 
from eighteen to twenty, if they have received adequate training in 
school, can man the new jobs of our rapidly expanding war industries 
or take the place of older men who are drawn off into the service. 
It seems wise, too, to include girls in the vocational courses which 
prepare for entrance into the war industries. Before the war is over, 
several million young women wiU probably be doing work in our 
factories which has customarily been done by men only. 

Not everyone, however, will be working in a war industry. Per- 
haps half of our working force will still be engaged in the production 
of goods and services for civilian consumption. Here is another area 
in which the schools can render an important service by providing 
adequate vocational education. In rural areas stress should be placed 
on vocational agriculture and farm mechanics — on teaching youth 
how to operate and repair tractors and aU the types of machines used 
on and about the farm. Young women, especially in urban com- 
munities, can be prepared to fill positions as secretaries, filing clerks, 
Red Cross workers, home nurses, and to work in a score of other 
service fields. The time may come when we shall need to resort to 
school and home gardens to supplement the output of the farms. 
Certainly home-economics teachers should begin now to place spe- 
cial stress on the canning and the preserving of fruits and vegetables. 

During the coming summer about thirty million children will be 
having vacations from school, and many of the nine hundred thou- 
sand school teachers and other employees will be available for some 
kind of service. In every community steps should be taken at once 
to utilize effectively the services of pupils and of such teachers as 
may be available. Each community will need to work out for itself 
the methods of utilizing these services, but it seems that a large 
number of these young people might well be employed in agricultural 
work. 

Normally, production and consumption are but reverse sides of 
the same thing. The schools have neglected consumer education 
in peacetime, and the necessities of war should cause them to give 
it the emphasis that it deserves. Certainly the schools can do much 
by way of giving pupils a knowledge'of nutrition and thus contribute 
to a more economical utilization of our food supply as well as to 
improved health. In general, American consumption habits are char- 
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acterized by a great deal of waste — ^waste which in time of war is 
inexcusable. In order to make what we produce go as far as we can, 
in order to release energy for the production of war materials, we 
shah have to accent scientific consumption habits. Moreover, 'we 
may have to learn to use, as far as we can, commodities produced in 
America, in order that shipping may be released to carry munitions 
and food to the fighting fronts and to our allies. Finally, to prevent 
threatened shortages, the schools can help to salvage and turn over 
to the government many necessary materials. 

Of course it is going to require large sums of money to finance the 
war. School childi'en should participate in this enterprise. Especially 
should they be encouraged to invest their own savings, and particu- 
lar effort should be put forth to provide the older pupils some oppor- 
tunity to work and earn. However, care should be taken not to let 
pupils engage in fund-raising to the serious neglect of their regular 
school work. 

Morale and physical well-being are essential in the winning of the 
war. 'We shall have to husband our man-power as well as our physi- 
cal resources, and we shall have to face many dark hours with cour- 
age and determination, as we are now doing. The schools will need 
to tighten up and extend their programs of health and physical edu- 
cation. This necessity may involve more extended and more fre- 
quent health examinations and, where at all possible, the adoption 
of remedial measures in individual cases. Now is the time to develop 
in our children habits of living which contribute to physical fitness. 

A high morale in young people is equally essential. They should 
know why we are at war and what the issues involved are. They 
should be brought to feel that we are engaged in a cosmic conflict 
which will decide our future and the future of many millions of other 
peoples the world over. We should remember that morale is some- 
thing more than intellectual approval; it also involves a willingness 
to act and, if need be, to suffer. There is a danger, however, that the 
war may develop in many children a sense of frustration, of inse- 
curity, of personal catastrophe. To avoid this result, teachers should 
bring their pupils to realize that we as a nation and they as individ- 
uals are destined to play an important role in the most stupendous 
drama of human history. We may devoutly hope that most children 
in the schools today will not be called upon to face the enemy on the 
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field of battle, but certainly they must be prepared to meet their high 
responsibility in bringing order and peace, equity and good con- 
science, into a world disrupted by the ravages of war. 

It goes without saying that school authorities, working in co-oper- 
ation with the local civilian defense agencies, should undertake 
the protection of children and school property against the hazards 
of war. First aid should be taught to many teachers and to all the 
older pupils. Each school should organize its own air-raid wardens, 
incendiary-bomb squads, first-aid staffs; it should select and prepare 
shelter areas, conduct drills, and supply itself with the necessary 
protective equipment. Of course parents should be informed pre- 
cisely what the school is doing in order that fears and misunderstand- 
ings may be prevented. The defense program of the schools should 
be closely integrated with the total defense program of the commu- 
nity. The obligations of the school to protect children and property 
against the hazards of attack should be taken seriously; the program 
should be worked out in detail, and enough drill should be employed 
to make the necessary procedures a matter of routine. 

Helping pupils practice This is a war to decide who shall write 
the democratic way of life the specifications of the new world-order 

that is now emerging. We shall bequeath 
to future generations a world-order founded on despotism or a world- 
order in which it may be possible for democracy to spell itself out in 
the lives of men. In reshaping our school programs, we should give 
priority to those matters which are essential to the winning of the 
war, but at the same time we should not neglect that part of the 
program which is essential in the preparation of pupils for democratic 
living. Come what may, we cannot permit the smoke of battle to 
black out our democratic ideals; we shall have to cultivate more 
vigorously than ever an unshakable loyalty to the basic assumptions 
of democracy. Democracy is a great faith in the humanity of man, 
a faith that men everywhere are capable of achieving a humaneness, 
a dignity, and a sense of equity and good conscience which all should 
respect. We must not let w;ar-bred hatred and righteous indignation 
destroy this faith. It is also a basic assumption of democracy that 
men can govern themselves, and this, too, we should not allow pupils 
to forget. War necessitates the concentration of power, but, even so, 
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it would be dangerous to develop in youth a follow-the-leader psy- 
chology. Democracy also assumes that men will be possessed of 
enough good will and enough loyalty to the common good to re- 
solve their differences without resort to force and violence. Teachers 
need to stress, as never before, those motivations, drives, values, 
sympathies, and sensitivities which are essential in the democratic 
way of life, and they need to provide those concrete experiences 
through which democratic ideals become a part of the intellectual 
and emotional equipment of pupils. 

Stated in simple terms, the most important social obligation of 
American schools is to cultivate in the pupils that degree of under- 
standing of the worlcbgs of our political, economic, and social ar- 
rangements which is necessary to enable them to make wise decisions 
with respect to. matters of social and public policy. If democracy is 
to live in the world, indeed if men are to live peaceful and orderly 
lives under any form of government, the children of this and the next 
generation must be prepared spiritually and intellectually to meet 
the challenge of their day. This challenge is to devise a social tech- 
nology that will master the forces unleashed in the world by a physi- 
cal technology. In the years that lie ahead, pupils now in school will 
be called upon to experiment boldly, and teachers will fail unless 
they cultivate in their pupils the spirit of social invention and con- 
trivance. These children, when they become adults, will need to in- 
vent new institutional forms in the area of government, they will 
face the task of reconstructing the economic order, and certainly 
they will be forced to work out a new pattern of international rela- 
tionships. To do these things requires more than good will, more 
than a devotion to democratic ideals, more than skill in the processes 
of democratic living; it requires knowledge, broad and precise. 

To illustrate briefly what is meant by the statement that teachers 
must cultivate in children social intelligence and a will to experiment 
with institutional forms, consider our position after the war. It seems 
clear that as a nation we have entered world-politics and that from 
the position we have taken there is no retreat. We cannot return 
when this war is over to our old isolation. Come what may, we must 
not have a return to normalcy in the 1940’s like that of the 1920’s. 
When peace comes we shall be tired, very tired emotionally, and 
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the springs of our idealism may be running dry; but we cannot, with 
honor or with safety, refuse to play a leading role in reorganizing 
the political order of the world. In some way we shall have to co- 
operate in working out a system of international relationships that 
will not break down periodically and end in war. One thing seems 
clear ; we shall have to abandon the scheme of independent sovereign 
nations which has failed so often and so tragically. It seems, too, 
that a league of nations with no military behind it offers little hope. 
Some put their faith in a federated Europe, but others believe that 
that is not the solution. The suggestion has been made that we may 
have to join other democratic nations in creating a federal state 
similar to the United States; we shall have to join Canada, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Deiunark, the Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other democratic nations in a new federal 
union. Whatever the solution, here is a problem about which teach- 
ers and pupils should be thinking. They may not arrive at the proper 
solution, but they can help prepare us as a nation for that change in 
our psychology which must take place if we are to co-operate with 
other nations in the establishment of a new world jural order. 

This is only one of the major problems that youth will soon be 
called upon to solve. The high obligation of those who are con- 
cerned with the education of the oncoming generation is to identify 
these problems far more effectively than has been done in the past 
and to do what they can to equip young people spiritually and in- 
tellectually to face the problems. 

In this hour of crisis the schools must give priority to those activi- 
ties which are essential to the winning of the war. They should not, 
however, unless it becomes absolutely necessary, permit these activi- 
ties to deflect them from their major goal, that of providing yoimg 
people with a good general education. When I first began to think 
about what the schools must do in time of war, I must confess that 
I was fearful that we might greatly impair our regular program. I 
do not now believe that impairment need be the result. In fact, some 
of the changes in our program, for, example, emphasis on consumer 
education, should result in a positive advance. While the schools are 
helping children serve their nation as it fights for its life, while the 
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schools are helping pupils grasp the essential elements of a general 
education, they should also make certain that the pupils under their 
tutelage acquire that breadth and that precision of knowledge which 
will be needed by these young people if they are to play their part in . 
social experinaentation, in working out co-operatively the design of 
a new society. 

Mobilizing the Resources oe Education tor Victory 

A MERiCAN education has always been invested with a public in- 
XA terest; its very origins are to be discovered in the use of the 
democratic state as a form of political organization; it has always 
been dedicated to the nation’s service; its ultimate goal has been the 
common good. In this hour of crisis, educators stand ready to con- 
tribute to ultimate victory in the war by using, in every way possible, 
the institutions committed to their care. 

Educational leaders must be informed if they are to work at full 
strength on the war program. They will, therefore, welcome the ap- 
pearance of a new publication of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion which bears the title Education for Victory. The new periodical 
will appear bi-weekly and will replace School Life for the duration of 
the war. According to the official announcement, the new publica- 
tion will carry: 

Important official announcements, orders, statements, and plans of various 
federal government agencies vital to education; 

News of wartime programs undertaken by the Office; 

Actions of other government war agencies which affect education; 

News of what schools, toUeges, and libraries are already doing toward win- 
ning the war; and related material. 

Among the topics discussed in the first number are the following: 
the purpose and the work of the United States Office of Education 
Wartime Commission; inter- American educational relations; what 
the schools and colleges are doing to contribute to the winning of the 
war; libraries and the war; higher educational institutions and the 
war; vocational defense training for wartime production; measures 
before Congress relating to education and national defense ; and post- 
war planning. 
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The subscription rate to Education for Victory is one dollar a year. 
Orders should be addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington,. D.C. 

Tee Wartime Commission oe the United States 
Oeeice of Education 

S ome time ago Paul V. McNutt, federal security administrator, re- 
quested the United States Commissioner of Education to estab- 
lish a wartime commission on education. Mr. McNutt describes the 
purpose of the new commission as follows: 

Schools, colleges, libraries are the keys to America’s mind. And the time has 
come to create the wartime machinery to hasten an adjustment upon which 
our national life depends. What can educational agencies— public and private — 
do to hasten victory? 

That is part of the responsibility of the Federal Security Agency and its 
Office of Education. That is part of my responsibility as Director of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, among which education ranks high. 

Accordingly, I have requested the U.S. Commissioner to effect such an 
organization in connection with his Office as will make possible the most direct 
and workable contacts both with government agencies on the one hand and 
educational institutions and organizations on the other. The object is (i) to 
facilitate the adjustment of educational agencies to war needs, and (2) to in- 
form the government agencies directly responsible for the war effort concern- 
ing the services schools and colleges can render, and (3) to determine the pos- 
sible effects upon schools and colleges of proposed policies and programs of 
these government agencies. 

When such an organization is in operation in connection with the Office, I 
shall be glad to receive from time to time, through the Commissioner, the defi- 
nite proposals for government action which need to be brought to my attention. 
I shall assist in the development of those proposals which seem to me to be 
feasible by assuring their proper consideration by the appropriate goveumient 
officials, including the President. 

Victory Clubs for Schools 

T he faculty of the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, 
acting through a coininittee of which Glenn 0. Blough is chair- 
man, has just submitted to five hundred teachers and administrators 
a plan for co-ordinating all war activities in the schools. These se- 
lected educators were asked to criticize and state their willingness or 
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unwillingness to co-operate in the formation of Victory Clubs. The 
entire project was set forth in a small bulletin, the substance of which 
is reproduced below. 

SCHOOIS AND THE VVAE 

The schools of America are faced with the gravest problem in their history — 
guiding children in a world at war and preparing them for their responsibilities 
in the world thereafter. Most schools recognize this problem, and many are 
trying to do something about it. There is great confusion, there is much wasted 
effort. Energies are dispersed in every direction. 

Confusion, wasted effort, and dissipated energies are evident because there is 
little attempt at co-ordination. Few individuals understand how to proceed, 
and conflicting suggestions come from varied sources. Many schools are seeking 
guidance and will welcome an opportunity to engage in co-operative activity in 
this time when the schools’ work is of such great importance. If your school is 
one of these, the content of this bulletin will be of interest to you. 

A Plan eor Co-opeeation 

The staff members of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 
feel keenly the good that might result from a co-operative venture undertaken 
with the following aims. The staff is ready to put forth every effort to help 
achieve these aims. 

1. To use the present situation to preserve democracy by (a) helping chil- 
dren understand their responsibilities toward their democratic country, (b) 
showing tlrem what it means to live where there is freedom, and (c) helping 
them to see what we are fighting for. 

2. To give direction andmnity to purposeful activities, which wiU include 
the buying of defense stamps, collecting iron, and conserving essential material 
but which will go far beyond such activities into the realm of helping pupils 
understand why these activities are necessary. The activities wiU include read- 
ing daily papers to develop an understanding of what the vital war materials 
are being used for, studying some of the causes of wars, developing the con- 
cept that the children themselves wiU make the decisions in tomorrow’s govern- 
ment, showing them how important it is that everyone work for the good of the 
whole group. AU activities must be directed toward developing a comprehen- 
sion of some of the major understandings which are an essential part of the 
equipment of the girls and boys who wiU be tomorrow’s women and men. 

3 . To help teachers organize and gain a feeling that they are being effective 
in their war efforts. 

4. To acquaint teachers and pupils with the activities taking place in various 
other schools. 

5. To make use of school subjects (arithmetic, science, EngUsh, social studies, 
etc.) in carrying out these purposeful activities. 

6. To help teachers see that one important way to help win the war and the 
peace is to manifest the ideals of democratic living in daily contacts with pupils 
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so that they may come to believe, because they have had rich and varied 
experience in it, that democracy is a practicable way of life. 

The Laboratory Schools are willing to offer their facilities and act in the 
capacity of a clearing-house to work with any other interested teachers. The 
staff of the Laboratory Schools is willing to undertake the following activities 
as its share of the project. 

1. Helping schools to establish organizations, which might be called Victory 
Clubs, to become the centralized organizations for carrying on war activities. 

2. Issuing a bulletin that will contain a plan for establishing and carrying 
on such clubs. The plan will be definite enough to be of specific help; flexible 
enough to allow for originality on the part of teachers and pupils using it. 

3. Publishing frequent Victory Club Bulletins which will include: 

a) Additional specific suggestions for activities 

b) Accounts of the work of various Victory Clubs 

c) Sources of helpful material for pupils and teachers 

d) Ideas for dub meetings 

e) Ways to vitalize school subject matter by using it in con- 
nection with war activities 

/) Artides on such subjects as “What Liberty Means,” 

"What I Can Do When I Vote,” “Why We All Must 
Work To Win” 

Rural America — ^a Challenge to Social 
AND Educational Statesmanship 

D emocracy as a way of life and as a social philosophy owes much 
to rural America. The men whose homes fringed the Atlantic 
seaboard in the early days of the seventeenth century were not con- 
sciously trying to build a democratic social order; but, as each suc- 
ceeding generation of Americans pushed deeper into the shadows of 
the wilderness, as men set their faces toward the west and their 
hands to the conquest of a continent, old ties with Europe were 
loosened, aristocratic trappings and traditions were cast into the 
discard, and democratic idealism slowly emerged and took, form in 
political and social institutions. Democracy as we know it is pri- 
marily the product of the wide diffusion of landownership, the prod- 
uct of free or cheap land. Yeomen have not played a dramatic role 
in the pageantry of American life; the small farmer has not been a 
particularly striking figure when compared with the southern planter 
or the northern industrialist. But it was in the minds and hearts of 
these yeomen, pioneers in both a physical and a spiritual sense, that 
the great American dream took form, the vision of a land of freedom 
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and equality. On the freehold we builded our security, and on the 
freehold we laid the cornerstone of our democratic structure. 

To one who is familiar with the role of rural America in the life of 
the nation, the course of events for the past half-century or so must 
be viewed with grave concern. We have changed from a rural to an 
industrial, urban civilization with a swiftness that few realize, and, 
as we have done so, conditions have developed that in some way 
must be corrected. 

One of these conditions which directly affect education, and in- 
deed the whole quality of individual living, is the loss of landowner- 
ship.' Farm-tenancy rates have been steadily rising for more than a 
half-century. In 1900, 31 per cent of the farm land of the nation was 
being operated by tenants or croppers; by 1935, 45 per cent was 
under lease to operators. Sixty years ago 26 per cent of all farms 
were being operated by tenants and croppers; in 1935, 42 per cent 
of all farms were being so operated. In nine states, eight of which 
are in the South, one-half or more of the farmers till land which 
they do not own. The farm population of the South is composed 
predominantly of tenant farmers and croppers. In South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma, 
between 60 and 70 per cent of aU farmers belong to the tenant class. 
Recently tenant farming has been spreading rapidly into the Middle 
West, notably Iowa and Illinois. It is estimated that rents paid by 
farmers to non-farmers rose from $561,000,000 in 1910 to $829,000,- 
000 in 1937. Clearly forces are operating which make it increasingly 
difdcult for a large percentage of the farmers of the nation to gain 
or to hold title to the land that they work. To climb the ladder from 
laborer to tenant and from tenant to owner is no longer easy. When 
aU the factors are taken into consideration, it appears that farm 
youth in the future will find landownership a receding goal. 

Increase in farm tenancy, however, is not an adequate measure of 
the loss of landownership by farm operators. Mortgage debt is also 

“ The data on loss of landownership have been taken from: 

а) 0 . E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M.L. Wilson, Agriculture in Modern Life, pp. 
44, 46, 50, New York: Harper & Bros., rgag, 

б) Farm Tenancy, p. 89. Report of the President’s Committee. Prepared under the 
Auspices of the National Resources Committee. Washington; Government Printing 
Office, 1937. 
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a factor. For many years the ratio of mortgage debt to the value of 
farm real estate has been increasing. The total equity of farm opera- 
tors in farm real estate dropped from 50 per cent in 1910 to 39 per 
cent in 1935. 

The loss of landownership has been accompanied by the concen- 
tration of land into large holdings. The 1 940 Census shows that in- 
dustrialized farms have increased markedly both with respect to 
number and with respect to total acreage. The small, family-sized 
farm is giving place to “baronial estates” on the one hand and to 
small subsistence farms on the other. Technology in America bids 
fair to bring about an agrarian revolution comparable to that pro- 
duced by the inclosure movement in England at an earlier day. 
The following significant paragraphs in point are quoted from an 
article by Edgar Schmiedeler which appeared in the journal Rural 
Sociology. 

Here are a few 1940 Census figures that are to the point. A meager 1.6 per 
cent of the farmers of the United States, those with farms of a thousand acres or 
more, now operate 34.3 per cent of all land in farms. Farms of 10,000 acres 
and over account for 14 per cent of all land farmed in the United States. These 
latter farms have increased both in acres and in number by 18 per cent since 
1935 alone. The farms in the; middle acreage bracket are being absorbed by the 
larger scale operator. They are struggling unsuccessfully for survival. Thus, 
tracts ranging from 30 to 175 acres dropped from 28.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of United States farms in 1930 to 25.0 per cent in 1940. Of particular signif- 
icance is the fact that even in the period of general upturn between 1935 and 
1940 this middle-size farm did not regain its former hold. It continued in de- 
cline. 

Taking a somewhat longer period — that is, from 1910 to 1935 — one notes 
the same trend. Farms of 500 acres and more increased 46.0 per cent; those 
under 50 acres grew by 19.6 per cent. Farms between, that is farms ranging 
from So to 500 acres, decreased by 6.8 per cent. The old baronial estate at one 
end and the small holding of the serf or peon at the other, seem to be coming to 
the fore. The family-size farm, the pride of a free and independent yeomanry, 
is losing out. History has already gone far towards repeating itself in rural 
America. 

What the unfortunate results are, in the case of the many who are pushed off 
their farms in this revolution in land, is known in some measure by Americans — 
thanks, chiefly, to the volume Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck, and the 
moving picture based on it. Whatever may be said of some of the details, the 
outline of his descriptive picture is true to fact. And the results have been much 
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the same in other countries in the past. This was strikingly the case in England 
at the time of “the inclosures,” as witnessed by Sir Thomas More’s description 
in his Utopia. It seems to contain everything but the modern jallopy, the term 
Joad, and, of course, the common-law marriage. 

Former landowners and tenants are set adrift in search of work 
which will open the door to even a meager livelihood. On this Pro- 
fessor Schmiedeler remarks: 

These sources show that many former owners of family farms are no longer 
owners. They show that many farm renters are no longer renters. Both owners 
and renters in large numbers have been pushed off the land. They have been 
dispossessed. They have become migrants, wanderers, landlopers, people with- 
out land. According to one member of the Tolan Committee there are today 
in the United States perhaps four million men, women, and children constantly 
on the move, seeking a means of livelihood where they find it. Nor does that 
tell the whole story. There are besides these “habitual migrants” — a variety of 
agricultural workers who follow the crops — hundreds of thousands of uncounted 
so-called “removal migrants” or farm families who are forced to move year 
after year, and who are commonly the first to be pushed into the ranks of the 
migratory workers. In addition there are at present the “defense migrants.” 
Regarding these latter is it too pessimistic to ask, “What will be the aftermath?” 

In the light of these facts one may well ask, what is the role of 
education with respect to rural America? Whatever the total answer 
may be, one thing seems certain: merely to improve the quality of 
rural schools will not be enough. Certainly it will not be enough to 
educate farm boys and girls in such a way that they will adjust 
themselves as best they can to the new conditions. Education can- 
not escape the larger responsibility of social statesmanship; it can- 
not side-step the task of making the American people as a whole 
aware of the major problems of rural America. More important and 
more difficult still, it must prepare American youth, spiritually and 
intellectually, to deal with these problems by devising concrete pro- 
grams of social action. 


PosT-WAE. Planning 

T he National Resources Planning Board has initiated a series of 
pamphlets dealing with problems and planning in the post-war 
period. One of these, entitled After the War — Full Employment, was 
prepared by Professor Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University. 
Professor Hansen sets forth in broad outline the essential elements 
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of a program which he thinks will result in full employment after 
the war and at the same time protect freedom of enterprise, collec- 
tive bargaining, free choice of occupation, and freedom for co-opera- 
tive action. Lack of space prevents our presenting a detailed analy- 
sis of Professor Hansen’s arguments, but his main suggestions are: 

First, with respect to the war period, the following policies are indicated: 

1. High corporate income and excess-profits taxes. 

2. Sharply progressive estate taxes. 

3. Broadening of individual income-tax base together with steeply gradu- 
ated surtax rates. 

4. Sharp increase in excise taxes on commodities competing with the war 
program. 

5. Part payment of wages and salaries in defense bonds. 

6. Qualitative shift in the components of consumption. 

Second, with respect to the post-war period, the following policies are sug- 
gested: 

1. Retention of progressive (graduated) tax structure and broadened tax 
base, with major emphasis on the individual income tax and less reliance on the 

' corporate income tax. 

2. Sharp reduction in defense consumption taxes. 

3. Adequate plans by private enterprise for private-investment projects in 
manufacturing plant and equipment, in railroads, public utilities, and housing. 

4. Adequate program of public-improvement projects including a nation- 
wide development of national resources, express highways, urban redevelop- 
ment (involving among other things outlays in terminal facilities and reorgani- 
zation of urban transportation), and a reorganized public housing program (in- 
cluding the setting-up of a Housing Research Laboratory designed to reduce 
construction costs and thus enlarge the scope of private housing construction). 

5. Expansion of public-welfare expenditures — ^federal aid to education, pub- 
lic health, old-age pensions, and family allowances. This involves partly an 
expanded program, and partly a means of reducing state and local property and 
consumption taxes, thereby stimulating private consumption expenditures. 

6. International collaboration to pursue internal policies designed to pro- 
mote active employment; to explore developmental projects in backward coun- 
tries; and to implement ways and means to open outlets for foreign investment, 
promote world-trade and the effective world-wide use of productive resources. 

Readers interested in the complete statement on which these sug- 
gestions are based, may obtain a copy of the pamphlet from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Newton Ebwards 
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Who’s Who for April 

Writer of the news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Newton Edwards, profes- 
in the current number sor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Ruth Wood Gavian, author and 
recently member of the staff of the Research Division of the New 
York State Education, Department, analyzes the economics found 
in modern courses of study and concludes that the findings indicate 
a necessity for the elementary-school teacher to have a rather sub- 
stantial background in the field of economics. Henrietta Holland, 
teacher of Grade VI in the Roosevelt School at San Bernardino, 
California, describes the types of difficulties which children meet in 
long-division examples and gives suggestions for teaching this proc- 
ess in such a way as to forestall some of the difficulties. Richmond 
Barbour, instructional co-ordinator in the public schools of San 
Diego, California, describes an unusual arrangement to provide 
school housing for an influx of children from a new federal project 
and reports the advantages and the disadvantages which have be- 
come evident after experience with the makeshift plan. E. C. Bol- 
MEiER, director of secondary education in the public schools at 
Jackson, Mississippi, suggests advantages and limitations of the 
co-operative plan of providing student teachers with opportunities 
for practice teaching and explains the administrative details used in 
the operation of such a plan in Jackson. Frank T. Wilson, in- 
structor in education and member of the Institute for Research in 
Child Psychology at Hunter College, New York City, reports a 
study in which the results made on reading-readiness tests by 
beginning pupils were compared with the later reading achievement 
of the same pupils and discusses, in the light of the findings, the 
term “reading readiness.” Arthur E. Traxler, associate director 
of the Educational Records Bureau, New York City, reports the 
results of a study of scores obtained on the new and the old editions 
of the Stanford Achievement Test. Katherine L. McLaughlin, 
professor of education at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
supplies a list of selected references concerned with the general 
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educational aspects; curriculum, teaching procedures, and materials; 
and investigations and experimental studies in the field of kinder- 
garten-primary education. 

The writers of reviews Laura Ulery, supervisor of the grades 
in the current number in the public schools at Council Bluffs, 

Iowa. Prudence Outright, assistant 
superintendent of schools at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Orville T. 
Bright, superintendent of schools at Flossmoor, Illinois. Nelson 
B. Henry, associate professor of education at the University of 
Chicago. Grace E. Storm, assistant professor of kindergarten- 
primary education at the University of Chicago. 



WHAT THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ECONOMICS 

RUTH WOOD GAVIAN 
Rensselaer, New York 

* 

T he. elementary-sdiool teacher is expected to know more than a 
little about economics. Added to her other duties is now the re- 
sponsibility for promoting the sale of defense stamps; furthering the 
conservation of paper, metals, rubber, foodstufis, and the like; col- 
lecting contributions for the United Service Organizations and the 
Red Cross; and interpreting to the pupils the nation’s effort to mo- 
bilize all its resources for war. Tomorrow she w;ll be charged with 
helping children understand the conditions necessary for world-peace 
■ and will be explaining why all nations must have access to raw ma- 
terials and markets. 

However, the elementary-school teacher’s function as an interpret- 
er of matters economic was not imposed by the war; it was implicit 
in the movement from a book-centered to a life-centered curriculum. 
Clear evidence of this fact was found in an analysis of more than a 
thousand courses of study for the first six grades which were pub- 
lished in all parts of the United States between the beginning of 1930 
and the end of 1938.'^ According to a substantial proportion of the 
courses in the sample, the elementary-school teacher should be able 
to discuss with pupils such varied economic questions as how to 
spend their lunch money, how to select shoes, how the postman ob- 
tained his job, what are the comparative merits of cash-and-carry 
and service stores, why their parents pay taxes, why there are strikes, 
why interest is paid on savings, why textile mills have moved south, 
why cities have grown up in given localities rather than in others, 
and why prices go up and down. Questions such as these were rarely 

^ Ruth 'Wood Gavian, Education for Economic Competence in Grades I-VI : , An 
Analysis of Courses of Study Illustrated with Sample Materials. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 854, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. 
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found in courses written a generation ago, nor are they found in all 
courses of recent date. Nevertheless, every course that can be de- 
scribed as “modern” will suggest consideration of some problems of 
an economic nature. 

The change may be attributed to pressure from two quite different 
groups of educators. On the one hand are those who assert that, as 
a people, we are economically illiterate; these urge that the schools 
begin in the earliest grades to develop an understanding of economic 
fundamentals. On the other hand are those who believe in the life- 
centered curriculum organized around persistent problems of living 
or major social functions, such as making a home, conserving natural 
resources, providing transportation and communication, producing 
and consuming goods, and earning a living. The life-centered cur- 
riculum is necessarily rich in economics, since a large part of human 
activity is concerned with earning and spending, buying and selling, 
using and conserving resources. 

The growing importance of economics in the elementary school 
is seen in the increasing number of courses of study which provide 
for (i) units affording opportunities for consumer education and 
pre-occupational orientation, such as units on food, clothing, shelter, 
home life, community life, farm life, storekeeping, and community 
helpers; (2) a broader interpretation of thrift to include wise spend- 
ing; (3) emphasis on conservation; (4) emphasis on the informational 
content of arithmetic; (5) emphasis on the social-economic phases of 
history, insofar as history is retained as a separate subject; and (6) a 
fusion of geography and history, in which historical events are more 
definitely related to environmental factors, such as natural resources. 

The kind of economic materials to be found in many elementary- 
school courses can best be shown by excerpts selected to illustrate 
the economic content of several common topics. The excerpts are 
paraphrases rather than exact quotations. 

Sheltkr 

Draw plans for a house. Compute amount of material needed, interest on the 
investment, cost of borrowing money, cost of repairs and fire insurance. Com- 
pare cost of owning with cost of renting (15: 185, Grade VI). 

Plan the furnishing of a house. Decide on the kind, the amount, and the 
cost of furnishings according to the most satisfactory and economical plan 
(2: 113, Grade VI). 
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Compare the value and cost of different methods of lighting and heating a 
house (6: 63, Grade VI). 

Visit different types of homes. Compare a modern city home with a very old 
home and a rural home. Should the community be concerned with the homes in 
which its people live? What is an adequate home for a family? (20: 5-6, pri- 
mary grades.) 

Farming 

Map and compare agricultural areas in the United States which have high and 
low economic value. Discuss the future of people engaged in farming, giving 
attention to increasing tenancy, introduction of new machinery, number of 
farmers required, markets for farm products, etc. (14; 906, Grade IV.) 

Discuss the kinds of fruit farms in our county, reasons for growing fruit in 
our county, kinds of work in the orchard, grading and packing, state inspection 
of ripe fruit, effect of storage on market price, advantages of the roadside stand 
to producer and consumer, competition from fruit shipped in from other areas 
(12, Grade V). 

Compute the cost of raising and marketing apples, potatoes, and wheat. De- 
termine profit or loss (6: 63, Grade VI). 

Community Helpers and Other Workers 

Read stories of workers. Discuss the work of community members and how 
it is related to the location of the community. Discuss the work of members 
of the family and its relation to the community work (17: 10, primary grades). 

Find out about the protection offered various community helpers. Find out 
what salaries are paid them. Estimate the living and other expenses of each, 
touching only the few expenses considered necessary for wholesome living (ip: 
6s, Grade II). 

Visit a modern industry or department store to observe what provisions are 
made for the health and the safety of employees (rest periods, lounging-rooms, 
lighting, ventilation, safety devices). Investigate the provisions made by the 
legislature for the inspection of working conditions in factories and mines. Make 
a list of occupational diseases and study the conditions conducive to them 
(i: 140, intermediate grades). 

Conservation 

Children should develop an understanding of the economic value of birds. 
Organize a bird club to study and protect birds (13: 237-39, Grade V). 

Wdiy do people of New England prize their forests more highly today than 
formerly? What is the value of forested areas and of forest products? (8:52, 
Grade V.) 

What effect has the destruction of forests on brooks, water supplies, bird life, 
and soil fertility? What would be the income from one hundred acres of pine 
forest if the piece were properly lumbered and replanted? Try to interest your 
selectmen in town-forest planting (3: 41, ungraded). 

What can we learn from Germany on the care of our forests? How do the 
people of Germany get good crops from poor soil? (7: 141-42, Grades V and VI.) 
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On a large map of New York State indicate the areas of greatest productivity, 
the areas of worn-out land, and the areas of wasteland. Observe places in your 
own vicinity where land has been destroyed by erosion. List the methods being 
tried to stop soil erosion, and discuss the effectiveness of each. Is anything being 
done in your community in the interests of soil conservation? (i6: 168-71, 
Grade V.) 

Find out what can be done and is being done to conserve our minerals. Ex- 
plain the phrase, “Mining, a robber industry.” Discuss the importance of min- 
erals in the industrial development of the world (4: 89, 91, 92, Grade V). 

Thrift and Money Management 

Find out what is meant by a “bargain.” Discuss the questions: “What is 
meant by spending money wisely?” “Are the lowest-priced goods always the 
best bargain?” “Where can we get information that will aid us in selecting 
food, clothing, and furnishings?” “Does instalment buying tend to make one 
more extravagant?” “How can one judge whether or not an investment is 
safe?” “What does the United States do to safeguard those who deposit money 
in banks and those who put money into insurance companies?” (5: 5, 33, 34, go. 
Grade VI.) 

Make out a budget for a family of five for one month, allowing an income 
of $1,800 a year (13:185, Grade VI). 

Discuss the following topics: parents’ responsibilities in earning money for 
food, shelter, and clothing; the cost of food and clothing; occupations of moth- 
ers and fathers ; kinds of money (cash, check, money order) ; the how and why of 
saving money; buying and selling; making change (18: 23, Grade I). 

Miscellaneous Social-Studies Topics 

How did Indians exchange goods? What did they buy and sell? What did 
they use for money? What was their idea of property ownership? Compare the 
ways in which Indians secured and prepared food, clothing, and shelter with 
the ways in which we secure and prepare ours (14: 881-83, Grade III). 

Find out how the English colonies in America developed economically, in- 
dustrially, and commercially. What was the plan of the American colonists to 
support the army and pay for the Revolutionary War? (9; 49, 52, Grade V.) 

How have inventions changed standards of living? How have inventions in- 
creased the amount and kinds of work? What changes came with the Machine 
Age? How did machines aid in building our country? How did trade lead to 
better means of transportation and communication? (10: 14-15, Grade V.) 

Why is Mexico often referred to as “a beggar sitting on a pot of gold”? Why 
doesn’t Mexico develop her natural resources to any extent? What has caused 
the change from the condition of wealth of the Aztecs of old Mexico to the 
poverty of the peons today? (11: 206, Grade V.) 

These examples throw light on the kind of training in economics 
needed by the elementary-school teacher. 
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It is evident that she requires some knowledge of consumer and 
household economics, which should cover the elements of money 
management and the selection, care, and use of the commoner kinds 
of consumer goods, particularly in the areas of food, clothing, and 
shelter. She should be familiar with ordinary consumer-business 
practices, such as buying on credit, obtaining a small loan, depositing 
money in a savings bank and a credit union, reading an electric 
meter, maintaining a checking account, and buying various types 
of insurance. If possible, she should be conversant with the basic 
principles of dietetics, cookery, and household management. 

She should have some understanding of the economics of welfare, 
which should include, among other things, a knowledge of prevailing 
scales of living, wages, the size of relief and social-security allow- 
ances, and the cost of living. It is desirable that, in the case of these 
items, she know the figures which are applicable in the community 
where she teaches. At any rate she should know that in most com- 
munities of the United States a large proportion of the children 
come, in ordinary times, from families whose incomes are barely 
adequate or are even inadequate to provide the minimum neces- 
saries for growing children. Otherwise, how can she plan instruction 
that will meet the needs of her pupils in food, clothing, and shelter, 
in thrift and money management, in health and recreation? How 
can she deal intelligently with the problems of the many children 
whose families are or have been on relief? 

She should know something about the capacity of our economic 
system and the prospects for attaining more adequate levels of living 
and social security. Thus she may foster a receptive attitude toward 
needed change. 

The teacher in a rural school should, m addition, know something 
about the problems of the farmer, while the city teacher should be- 
come acquainted with some of the problems of the industries in 
which the fathers of her pupils are employed. Otherwise, both will 
be shut out of an important area in which their pupils have direct 
or vicarious economic experience. 

Finally, the teacher needs a thorough grounding in the economic 
history of our country and some knowledge of that of other parts of 
the world. She should know a great deal about our economic re- 
sources, past and present, and about the origin of modern economic 
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problems and methods of dealing with them. She should be aware 
of the struggle of nations for raw materials and markets and eco- 
nomic domination, which must be resolved before there can be an 
enduring peace. All of this she will need to know as she teaches his- 
tory, geography, or the fusion of these two in social studies, and as 
she talks over current happenings with her pupils; for into her class- 
room intrude most of the questions discussed by adults of the com- 
munity and presented by radio commentators. 

Is this asking too much of elementary-school teachers? Assuredly 
it is too much to ask of those whose training was designed for the 
traditional school and of those who are without training in personal 
and consumer economics, economic history, and contemporary prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, it is being asked, and the demand grows more 
insistent. 

The world in which we live is confronted with tremendous eco- 
nomic problems, and children cannot escape awareness of them. It 
is life, not the school, that forces these economic matters into the 
child’s consciousness. The child early becomes aware of the impor- 
tance of having money, of the prestige of wealth, of the material 
conception of success, and of the differences between comfort and 
poverty, wages and relief, earning and stealing, saving and spending, 
getting and giviirg. Almost before he learns to read, he begins to 
learn which economic actions are right or wrong, just or unjust, 
generous or greedy; which are “good business” or “bad business”; 
which may be employed if one can “get away with it” and which are 
to be avoided. Society cannot afford to allow these attitudes to be 
shaped wholly by traditions surviving from an economy of individu- 
alism and scarcity. It must ask the school to do, at every grade level, 
whatever is possible toward building more enlightened attitudes — 
attitudes that will enable tomorrow’s citizens to function in a rapidly 
changing economy and help them direct it for the better. 
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TYPES OE difficulties ENCOUNTERED IN LONG DIVISION 

I N SPITE of all that teachers can do to make easier the process of 
long division, it remains a difficult operation, not only because 
long division involves difficulties which are inherent in the process 
itself, but also because it requires control and use of subtraction, 
multiplication, and sometimes addition facts and operations. The 
difficulties which occur in long division are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Difficulties with division facts. — ^Long division requires the com- 
mand of a large number of division facts, including those with re- 
mainders, Teachers often teach a child the “even" division facts at 
the same time that they teach the multiplication facts and then 
expect the pupil to know that, because there are eight 9’s in 72, 
there are eight g’s with a remainder of 7 in 79, They put too much 
blind faith in the transfer of training and fab. to teach in a manner 
to facilitate transfer. The child should be taught the “uneven" di- 
vision facts, and he should be taught how to derive the “uneven” 
from the “even" facts. 

Difficulties with multiplication. — Long division requires the use of 
a great many multiplication facts, as well as division facts. In the 
usual method of teaching long division, a knowledge of multiplica- 
tion with carrying is also needed. 

Difficulties with subtraction. — Long division requires a command 
of the one hundred subtraction facts, and the traditional method of 
teaching long division necessitates the use of many kinds of difficult 
subtraction. In fact, Peter L. Spencer^ made a study of the difficult 

' Quoted in Harold W. Cook, “An Evaluation of Subtraction Examples,” California 
Journal of Elementary Education, I (May, 1933), 177-78. 
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subtraction used in long division and classed into twenty types the 
many di£G.culties which can occur in subtraction alone. 

Difficulties which arise when the fundamental operations are put in 
the long-division setting .- — ^When a child meets a fundamental process 
in a long-division problem, he experiences a dilemma similar to that 
which all of us have experienced in encountering an old friend in a 
strange hat and coat on a strange street in a strange city. The child 

may understand perfectly how to do the example _2i5 t>ut, when 

he sees it in the unusual setting in which it appears in this example 


S 

63}4^, he sometimes has trouble in accomplishing the work. 


315 

The peculiar arrangement of multiplication terms is also confus- 
ing; is not exactly the same as ^ child experiences 

similarly difhcult arrangements of division facts. The example 6)34 
is one thing, but 63)344 is complicated by an extra figure after the 6 
and after the 34. 

Difficulties laith placement . — ^Another frequent cause of error in 
long division is the misplacement of figures. Quotient figures are 

often incorrectly placed. The example illustrates a common 

misplacement of the quotient figure. Then, too, the child often places 

S 

the subtrahend incorrectly, as in this example 63)3^ . 

315 

The placing of the figure “brought down” often causes difficulty. 
The child may forget to bring down the next number, or he may 

4 

bring down the wrong figure. In the example 


5 

down the 8 instead of the p. Again, he may become confused and 
bring down a number which is similar in formation to the one in the 
dividend, for example, 6 for p. 

All these difficulties with placement of figures seem to result from 
a lack of understanding of the place value of numbers. In other 
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words, it would seem that the child who understood the decimal 
system of notation would understand, without the necessity of de- 
vices, the proper placement of the figures. Paper ruled in squares 
has been used successfully to help the child place the figures correct- 
ly, especially in long division. Notebook paper turned so that the 
lines make columns and mimeographed squared paper are cheap sub- 
stitutes for square-ruled paper. 

DijjicuUies in quotient estimation . — Difficulties in quotient estima- 
tion are also a frequent cause of error and discouragement. Some 
long-division problems present many more quotient difficulties than 
do others. 

The difficulty of estimating a trial quotient is very real. One of 
the difficulties results from learning more than one method of deriv- 
ing trial quotients. Several methods are in use, and a child is often 
“taught” several. In fact, textbooks do not agree on the method of 
estimating trial quotients. Commonly, however, two methods are 
used in estimating quotient figures: the apparent, or initial-digit, 
method and the increase-by-one method. 

Although there are advantages and disadvantages in both meth- 
ods and although some authorities advocate the use of one t5rpe and 
some another and some, such as Grossnickle,^ advise using both 
methods, there is evidence to indicate that the initial-digit method 
is preferable. 

Not only are there difficulties in estimating the quotient figure, 
but it is also appareirt that there are difficulties in checking the ac- 
curacy of the quotient figure. Grossnickle suggests two methods for 
checking the validity of the estimated quotient figure. One method 
is described as follows: 

The method for correcting the quotient figure when the guide figure of the 
divisor has place value is illustrated in the example 24)1387. The pupil thinks, 
“How many 20’s in 138?” Then he thinks, “There are six 20’s in 138 and 18 re- 
maining.” Next he thinks, “Since six 4’s are 24, a number greater than 18, the 
quotient figure must be one less than 6, or 5.”“ 

' Foster E, Grossnickle, “How To Estimate the Quotient Figure in Long Division,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXII (December, 1931), 299-306. 

’ Foster E. Grossnickle, “How To Test the Accuracy of the Estimated Quotient 
Figure,” Elementary School Jottrnal, XXXII (February, 1932), 443. 
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This method presents difficulties for the early stages of learning 
long division. For instance, the beginner, it seems, would have diffi- 
culty “thinking” 20’s in 138. For that reason the initial-digit method 
seems preferable. When the numerical value of the guide figure is 
used, in the same example 24)1387, one would think, “How many 
2’s in 13? There are six 2’s in 13 and i remaining, making the next 
number 18. Will 18 contain six 4’s? Since six 4’s are 24, a number 
larger than 18, the true quotient will be one less than 6, or 5.” This 
method of checking has the advantages of being quick and of involv- 
ing small numbers. 

Ze^o difficulties. — ^Zero difficulties appear chiefly because the child 
fails to understand the place value of numbers. A terminal zero in 
the dividend often causes difficulty because the zero is dis- 2 

regarded. A terminal zero in the quotient is a frequent cause 83)1707 
of disturbance, too, for a child will often omit the terminal 
zero, as in the example at the right. 

A proper understanding of the place value of nmnbers would help 
jg to eliminate this difficulty, as it would also the third type 
43J4559 of zero difficulty, an internal zero in the quotient. Very 

43 frequently children omit the internal zero, as in the exam- 

pie at the left. 

Concepts of divisor and dividend relationships. — -The concepts of the 
relations of the divisor and the dividend may be the source of diffi- 
culty, It is not enough for the child simply to manipulate figures; 
he must also understand the meaning of the process. He should be 
able, with help, to generalize the relations of divisor, dividend, and 
quotient, but, if he is not given help, he wiU probably have difficulty. 

Checking the long-division process. — Checking the answer in long 
division presents difficulties. Although the child has learned to mul- 
tiply efficiently, he frequently has difficulty in proving his long- 
division problems. This difficulty is at least partly due to the new 
positions of the multiplier, the multiplicand, and the product. 

Remainders to he expressed as common fractions. — ^Remainders are 
likely to be a source of trouble. It is rather common for children to 
leave the remainder at the bottom of the long-division example. 
Since this practice is neither acceptable nor convenient (one must 
look in two places for the answer to a problem), the child should be 
taught to put the remainder in the quotient position. There are two 
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common ways of expressing remainders. In one method the figures in 
the remainder are placed after the quotient, with the accompanying 
notation “rem.” This method has the disadvantage that it teaches 
the child to express the remainder as a “rem,” while he will later 
have to learn the method, acceptable in grown-up society, of express- 
ing the remainder as a common fraction. It would seem less confus- 
ing and more consistent to teach him from the start that the quotient 
figure teUs how many of the divisor there are in the div- ^ 

idend. In the example at the right he would learn that ^ 

there are 72 and -g-'V 64’s in 4615. Of course he should un- 448 

derstand the meaning of common fractions. Later he may 13 S 

learn to manipulate common fractions and to reduce the 
remainder to lowest terms. ^ 

Difficulties in correcting errors . — Correcting mistakes in long-divi- 
sion problems is one of the most serious difhculties met in the proc- 
ess. The usual method of scoring consists of a maximum of perhaps 
three marks; a check mark for “wrong,” a “c” for “correct,” and 
“c” with a number for the number of correct examples. 

This method of scoring is simple for the teacher, and it makes 
possible the easy but abominable answer-book scoring. It is as diffi- 
cult for the pupil as it is easy for the teacher. Getting back a paper 
with check marks all over it is of little help to a child. Even if he 
conscientiously tries to correct his mistakes, he meets with almost 
insurmountable difficulty, for a check may mean any or all of perhaps 
eight serious errors in long division. Any method which is under- 
stood by the child and which makes clear to him where and what his 
errors are, is desirable. The following set of marks is offered as a sug- 
gestion for a method of scoring which might reduce difidculties in 
correcting errors. 


z om, . . 

. . .Zero omitted 

P 

.... Error in placement 

IV q. . . . 

. . .Wrong quotient 

bd 

. . , .Error in number brought 

w c. . . . 

. . .Wrong carry 


down 

m 

. , . Error in multiplication 

r 

.... Error in remainder 

s 

. . .Error in subtraction 


■ 


Emotional disturbances . — The emotional element cannot be over- 
looked in analyzing difficulties involved in any learning experience. 
The development of the proper emotional attitude wiO. do much to 
make long division easier, and, on the other hand, the growth of un- 
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desirable emotional attitudes will cause innumerable difficulties 
which no amount of emphasis on techniques of learning the subject 
wiU overcome. Long division should not be disliked, and it can be 
taught so that children will like it. 

Perceptual difficulties . — Perceptual difficulties are too frequently 
overlooked as the source of long-division difficulties. The child who 
has perceptual difficulties is very likely to have difficulties in learning 
long division. The child who does not see well or who does not hear 
weU presents difficulties which must be overcome before the teaching 
of long division can be effective. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING LONG DIVISION EASIER 

To analyze the difficulties in long division is fairly simple; to 
teach the process in such a way as to make it easier for the pupils is 
much more difficult. Teachers could eliminate much confusion by 
controlling the long-division difficulties, by analyzing the difficulties, 
by teaching the elements involved in the examples just before the 
long-division examples are assigned, by developing concepts, by de- 
veloping an understanding of relationships, and by projecting these 
into the lives of the children. 

Although those of us who have been taught to “manipulate” long 
division may think the process artificial, nevertheless, upon examin- 
ing it more thoughtfully, we realize that long division is really a 
natural concept and a logical process. Surprising as it may sound, 
the child has done long division many times before he enters Grade 
IV. If the teacher capitalizes on this experience, much can be done 
to make the process of long division easier and more meaningful for 
the child. Several basic concepts are necessary for the introduction 
of long division: (i) an understanding of the decimal system of no- 
tation and the place value of numbers; (2) a concept of division as a 
whole and of long division as a shortened process of subtraction; 
(3) the relations of divisor, dividend, and quotient; and (4) concepts 
of the processes involved in long division. 

Developing concepts of the decimal system of notation .' — ^An under- 
standing of the place value of numbers is essential in the beginning 
of instruction in any problems in arithmetic. Nordahl makes the 
excellent suggestion that “maturation with the inherent and posi- 
tional value of numbers may be developed through the child’s dis- 
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covery of systems for counting used by early man.’^^ Sbe suggests 
working out this concept with pebbles or sticks. The child will soon 
see that one line may represent units, another tens, etc., that it is 
easier and quicker to utilize the place value of numbers. One child 
may be asked to count out twenty-five sticks, while the class keeps 
a count of the number of mmutes required for the task. Then another 
child may be asked to do the same thing in a shorter time, until some- 
one discovers the method of placing the sticks thus to express the 
number : 


(Two lo’s and five I’s) 

Each child should have the experience of showing numbers by 
utilizing the positional values of numbers through the use of tiles, 
beans, or some similar objects. 

A clever device for teaching the decimal system of notation and 
the place value of numbers is McBride’s use of a “hyloplate,” report- 
ed by Peter L. Spencer. The author’s own description best explains 
his device. 

Instead of talking about one unit, two xo’s, and so forth, the teacber writes 
a number on the hyloplate, such as 333. This the pupils read. While the pupils 
read, the teacher points to each figure as 300, 30, 3. After several pupils have 
read thus, the teacher points to the 3 in the hundreds’ place, asks what num- 
ber it represents, and gets the answer “300.” He then points to the 3 in tens’ 
place and gets the answer “30”; and for the 3 in the units’ place, “3.” After 
drilling on several numbers in this way, a checker-board drill is used as follows: 

On the hyloplate is arranged a square divided into smaller squares. 



' Marguerite Nordahl, “A Study of Long Division,” p. iij. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Claremont Colleges, 1936. 
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The teacher then writes a 3 in the upper right-hand square and asks what 
number he has written. The answer will be “3.” On the next line he writes a 3 
in the column which represents tens and asks what number is on that line. If 
the previous drill has been thoroughly understood, the pupils will answer “30.” 
If it has not, the teacher will have to lead the pupils to see that this is 30 by 
writing a zero after the 3 in the first column and then erasing it. After this dem- 
onstration, pupils go to the hyloplate and write numbers on the lines as dictated 
by the teacher, always writing only one figurp. For example, on the first line 
the teacher has written a 3. This can be changed into 303 or 33 by writing an- 
other 3 in the proper column. Likewise, on the second line he has a 3 in the tens’ 
column, making 30. This can be changed into 430 or 34 by writing a 4 in the 
proper column. After several drills similar to this, the idea of relative value 
depending on the position of the figure will be firmly established in the mind of 
the child without the necessity of confusing him with such terms as five units, 
six lo’s, seven loo’s, and so forth.* 

Concept of iimsionas awhole . — ^Tlie division concept can be devel- 
oped naturally in the classroom. The teacher may hand a child a pile 
of ninety-nine papers and ask him to divide them equally among the 
forty-five class members. Probably the child will pass out the pa- 
pers, first giving one to each child and then going ba£k and giving 
each child a second paper and discovering that there are not enough 
to go around the third time. This procedure in itself is subtraction. 
The teacher or one of the pupils can tell the “story” on the black- 
board: 

99 The number of papers. 

—45 Each person is given one. That takes 45 from the pile. 

54 - That leaves 54. 

When we give each person a second paper, that takes away forty-five more, 
54 99 

and then we write —45 or the whole story thus: —45 
9 54 

-45 

9 

That leaves nine papers, and, if we are giving each person in the class an 
equal number of papers, we cannot divide the nine equally to give each person 
another sheet. We shall have the nine pieces left over. 

Someone will probably suggest that the nine pieces of paper 
might be torn into forty-five equal pieces. If this suggestion is made, 

* Quoted in Peter L. Spencer, “Teaching the Meaning of Decimal Expressions,” 
Philippine Public Schools, III (October, 1930), 313-18. 
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the teacher should say that that could be done, and the “story" 

would be written; (9 pieces of paper cut into 45 equal parts), 

45 

By careful direction the teacher can lead the children to see that 
this process of subtracting can be shortened, that each person can 
be given two pieces of paper to start with and that then 90 can be 
subtracted frora 99. Then the teacher may describe another way of 
telling this story — by dividing. She should explain that in division 
the minuend takes a different position: 


The number of things to be divided is written down, then to the left is written 
the mrmber of people among whom the things are to be divided equally, thus 
4S gg. Th en we s how that gg is to be divided into 45 equal parts by this 
kind of mark ) and write the problem 45)^. Or the process can be shown 


thus: 99 -f- 4S, or 22 . These marks might be thought of as the “knives” of 
45 

division. 

We then ask, “How many 40’s are there in 90?” There are two 40’s in 90, 
so we put 2 over the right-hand position of the 90, thus: then we say 

2 

two 45’s subtracted from 99, thus: with 9 remaining. 


9 

Children readily see that this process is a much more efficient 
method of subtracting. 

Facility -with the language of division and the concepts of relation- 
ships of divisor, dividend, and quotient. — Soon after the introduction 
of the division concept, the children should learn the names of the 
parts of the division problems and develop basic concepts regarding 
their relationships. It wiU facilitate teaching if the children can refer 
to the divisor, the dividend, and the quotient with understanding. 
Perhaps a diagram or a dramatization wUl help to establish these 
word forms and their meanings. A play might be made up, in which 
the “Dividend Family” of cookies living in the “Long Division Jar” 
are eaten by the two “Divisor Boys,” who both eat equal nunibers 
of cookies. The number that they eat is told by “Old Mr, Quotient,” 
a queer old character who lives upstairs. 

As soon as the child has facility with the terms “divisor,” “divi- 
dend,” and “quotient,” he should begin to sense the relations among 
them. Using the paper situation or the illustration of the cookie 
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jar, the teacher can develop specific examples of these relationships 

so that the child will be able to make his own generalizations, at 

least with a little assistance. The teacher may say: 

There are two Divisor Boys among whom to divide equally six Dividend 

cookies. Each will get three, and we can tell our story thus: ~ . 

2)6 

Suppose, though, there were three Divisor Boys to eat the six cookies. Then 
how many would each boy get if the three boys got equal numbers of cookies? 

2 

We can tell our story this way: . 

3)6 

Suppose two of the Divisor Boys brought a friend, so that there were five 
children among whom to divide six cookies equally. Then how many would 
each child get if they aU got equal numbers of cookies? Only one, and there 

I 

would be one left over; . 


Some pupil may say, “But we could divide the one cookie into five 
equal parts.” The teacher may say that we could and that we tell 

that part of the story in this way: ^ (one cookie divided into five equal 

parts), but the teacher should also add the noun meaning of frac- 
tional expressions by explaining that each of the boys would then 
get one cookie and one-fifth of another. 

It is well in developing these concepts to let the children have the 
experience, at least a few times, of actually “doing” the dividing 
with objects. Along with the fractional concepts developed here, the 
teacher may develop an understfoding of common fractions as they 
function in music (half, quarter, eighth, and whole notes). 

Then the teacher might add another chapter to the story, saying : 
“Suppose the boys’ friend across the street came over, and then 
there .were six boys to eat the cookies. How many cookies could 
each boy have if each boy has the same number of cookies?” The 
children will probably say that each boy will get one, and the teacher 

will write the “story” with the others: . 

The children might then have the experience of “reading” the sto- 


ries which have been written: 


2)6’ sW SW 6)6 


As they “read’ 


these number stories, they can easily be led to see that, if there are 
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the same number of cookies to be divided and more boys among 
whom to divide them equally, each boy will get fewer and the gen- 
eralization may be made that, if the dividend remains the same and 
the divisor becomes larger, the quotient will become smaller. At this 
time a shorter way of writing this story might be introduced: 


If we call the dividend Di and the divisor d and the quotient Q, how can we 

write the story? We might write it thus to tell the first story: We might 

d)Di 

translate this shorthand by saying, “Dividend divided by divisor gives the quo- 
tient.” If Di remains the same and d becomes larger, Q will become smaller. 


By similar procedure the concepts of the other divisor, dividend, 
and quotient relationships should be developed so that the child 
understands these relationships: 

If the dividend remains the same and the divisor becomes smaller, the quo- 
tient will become larger. 

The size of the quotient depends inversely upon the size of the divisor, if the 
dividend remains the same. 

The size of the quotient depends directly on the size of the dividend, if the 
divisor remains the same. 


Probably, too, such relationships should be expressed in a short- 
ened form (algebra) . The developing of such concepts should be re- 
garded as “reading” and as problem-solving. Of course such con- 
cepts are developed not simultaneously but gradually. They should 
not be the lesson for one day but should be behind, and should be the 
development of, the lesson every day. 

After such concepts are developed with small numbers, the same 
thing may be done with large two-figure divisors. 

Concepts basic to the processes involved in long division . — ^Not only 
should the child understand the meaning of long division, but he 
should also understand the processes which he uses in computing 
long-division examples. He should see that multiplication is 
a special form of addition, and he should understand its re- 
lation in the long-division setting. He should see the break- 
ing-down of the multiplication process, as in the example at 
the right. He should also see that, when the number of boys 
(divisor) is multiplied by the munber of cookies each one eats 
(quotient) aird the number left over (remainder) is added, 
the result is the number of cookies with which he started 


264 

X8s 

20 

30 

10 

32 
48 
16 ' 
22440 
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(dividend). This fact, too, can be expressed in algebraic form: 
<2 X d + r = Di; Qd, r = Di. 

He should see, too, that short division, is a short cut to long divi- 
sion by carrying, as carrying is a short cut to long multiplication. 

When such basic concepts have been developed, the teacher is 
justified in working on some of the manipulative skills in long divi- 
sion. However, in all the number work involved in long division, 
these concepts should be constantly drawn out, reinforced, refined, 
and applied. Nevertheless, there are some aspects of long division in 
which facility with numbers and with techniques makes the process 
vastly easier. These techniques should in no way crowd out the 
meanings or the concepts involved in long division but should re- 
inforce them. 

In the process of teaching long division, the most important point 
of aU. is teaching the concepts. These reinforce and help to teach the 
number aspects of the problems. In long division, as in other phases 
of arithmetic, the development of meanings is fundamental. If 
meanings are developed, then meaningful manipulation of the proc- 
ess can be developed, but manipulation without meanings or con- 
cepts is not only undesirable but inexcusable. Teachers do not want 
to reduce children to automatons, and they will not if arithmetic is 
taught as a basic social study. By developing meanings, analyzing 
the difficulties, and teaching children to meet them, teachers can do 
ihuch to make long division easier. 



ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL' HOUSING: AN APPRAISAL 
OF A WARTIME EXPEDIENT 

RICHMOND BARBOUR 
Public Schools, San Diego, California 

* 

TIPE SITUATION 

S CHOOL housing is a severe problem in expanding defense centers, 
and a temporary solution developed in one center has unex- 
pectedly demonstrated such merit that the attention of educators 
might well be called to it as a possible area of experimentation in 
elementary-school planning. The development has occurred at San 
Diego, California, in connection with a large federal housing project. 
In one great undertaking on Linda Vista mesa the Federal Works 
Agency constructed three thousand homes for defense workers and 
their families, but schools had not been started when the project 
opened. On very short notice, temporary facilities had to be pro- 
vided to house, for at least one year, eighteen hundred to two thou- 
sand elementary-school pupils and five hundred to seven hundred 
high-school pupils. Distance made it impossible to utilize existing 
school buildings elsewhere in the school district. 

The solution was to allocate, around three centers, blocks of one- 
family, two-bedroom bungalows to be used as schoolrooms for the 
three schools established. In practice, this procedure has meant one 
bungalow to a teacher. Each elementary-school group has its own 
house, while in the high school the pupils move each period. Includ- 
ing the houses used for administrative, health, and library purposes, 
120 bungalows are now allocated for school purposes at the Linda 
Vista, project. The enlightened community-planning behind the 
project had provided play space in the center of the large blocks, 
as well as between the houses themselves. 

It should be noted that the plan of using separate houses was de- 
veloped as the only possible solution to the emergency. The school 
officials concerned, and the housing authorities as well, looked upon 
the solution as unpleasant and as a makeshift providing inferior fa- 
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duties with little to recommend them. When the schools were opened 
in September, 1941, the loyalty of the teachers was appealed to, and 
they were asked to carry on despite the inconveniences and the in- 
adequacies of the school plants. No one expected any striking ad- 
vantages to emerge from the plan. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

The hurly-burly of the opening of school had not subsided, how- 
ever, when reports began to filter back to the principals’ ofhces and 
to the central administrative staff to the effect that most of the ele- 
mentary-school teachers were finding- the housing quite satisfactory, 
while primary-grade and kindergarten teachers were positively en- 
thusiastic about the arrangement. The reports persisted. First-grade 
teachers and kindergarten teachers reported that their pupils had 
made the most rapid and least painful adjustment to school that 
they had ever observed. A number of primary-grade teachers com- 
mented that there was no question in their minds of the superiority 
of the bungalow housing over standard first-grade schoolrooms. 
Difi&culties were mentioned in the first reports, of course — such as 
inadequate storage space, lack of hooks for coats, lack of blacks 
boards, and the like — but the general tenor of the comments from 
primary-grade teachers was exceedingly favorable. Attitudes of up- 
per elementary-grade teachers were favorable but less strikingly so, 
while high-school teachers found relatively little good in the housing 
arrangement. 

Obviously an investigation of the unexpected advantages . and 
emerging disadvantages of the school-housing situation was needed. 
In order to avoid, in part at least, the aura of injudicious initial en- 
thusiasm for a new experience, the writer decided to wait until mid- 
year and then to survey the faculties of the two elementary schools 
to obtain from them written statements of the advantages and the 
disadvantages growing out of the unusual housing provided at their 
schools. Replies were received from forty-six of a total of forty-eight 
kindergarten and elementary-school teachers whose classes were 
housed in family bungalows. A tabulation of replies, divided into 
kindergarten-primary and upper elementary grades, is given in 
Table i. The data include both the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages which were reported. 
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As would be expected, the replies included in Table i reflect, in 
part, personal biases and viewpoints of individual teachers and, in 
part, a number of advantages and disadvantages growing out of the 
emergency situation but not at all inherent in the type of housing 
provided. Inadequate heating, poor lighting, lack of equipment, un- 
trained janitorial service, and many similar disadvantages are very 
real at present, but these could readily be overcome. Likewise, 
kitchen equipment, adjacent toilets, and even offlces for teachers 
could be provided in ordinary elementary-school buildings. When 
such items are ruled out, there remains a small residue of advantages 
and disadvantages which appear at present to be truly the outgrowth 
of the emergency arrangement whereby each class is placed in a 
small, detached house built as a residence, not as an ordinary 
schoolroom. 

The “residual” advantages are: 

1. The homelike school environment (in this case identical to chil- 
dren’s homes), in contrast to the normal institutionalized school en- 
vironment, seems to provide very important advantages for at least 
the younger children. Their adjustment to school seems to be easier, 
happier, and more rapid in this homelike situation. 

2. The relative isolation of class groups, coupled with the home- 
like situation, seems to result in a more personalized school than 
does the normal situation. Classes and teachers are more on their 
own, class loyalty seems higher, and teacher-pupil relationships 
closer. Because loyalty is directed toward the smaller, more compre- 
hensible group, the individual seems more important to himself, to 
his group, and to the teacher.' 

3. The existence of separate rooms, in which committees can 
meet, activities develop, reading groups gather, and various diverse 
undertakings occur simultaneously, seems to be a definite advantage 
for this type of situation. 

4. There are certain other physical advantages — the absence 

' Somewhat similar findings, though on another educational level, have been re- 
ported by Margaret Brown, “School in a Tent Village,” Appendix C, pp. 230-31, The 
Personal-social Development oj Boys and Girls with Implications for Secondary Educa- 
tion by Lois Hayden Meek (chairman) and Others. New York: Committee on Work- 
shops, Progressive Education Association, 1940. 
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TABLE 1 — CoHiirtued 


Advantage ok Disadvantage 


raEQDENCY OT REPORT 


Kindergar- 
ten and 


Grades IV 


Grades I 


V, and VI 


11, and III (i 6 ■ 
(30 Teachers) 
Teachers) 


Disadvantage ^continues ) ; 

9. Furniture inadequate 

10. Play space too limited for large group games (indoor, etc.) . 

11. Inadequate janitorial service 

12. Indoor space inadequate for rhythms 

13. No auditorium 

14. Impossible to see all the children of a class at all times. . . 

15. No drinking fountains 

16. Less sharing between classes because of isolation of houses 

17. Playground too hilly, needs leveling 

18. Front steps too liigh for primary-grade children 

19. No individual lockers for children. 

20. Children tend to play only with own group, not with other 

classes 

21. Doors and halls too narrow 

22. Lack of playground apparatus 

23. Inadequate arrangements for wraps and lunches 

24. Discipline harder because children scattered more 

25. Group interest harder to maintain because children usually 

distributed between rooms ' 

26. Lack of a cafeteria. 

27. Class discussion difficult because of room size 

28. Less loyalty to school as a whole 


S 

S 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

I 

I 



3 

2 

I 

I 

I 


I 


of congestion and of outside noise and disturbances, the absence of 
’crowded halls, and the greater degree of safety. 

The “residual” disadvantages are: 

1. From the administrative standpoint there is no question that 
an entire school housed in small homes is a spread-out, scattered 
institution. This is a disadvantage for the adults, though probably 
not for children.^ 

2. The unity developed within classes seems to act against the 
extensive sharing of experiences among classes and the mixing of 
children from various classes on the playground. In the upper grades 
there seems to be a loss of desirable loyalty to the school as a whole. 

' Richard J. Neutra, "New Elementary Schools for America,” Progressive Education, 
XV (April, 1938), 324-31. 
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3. There seems to be no question that the use of several rooms 
simultaneously by a class group makes certain types of control and 
discipline harder than when the group lives in only one room. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The writer does not know how to weight the advantages and dis- 
advantages scientifically. However, in his opinion, there is little ques- 
tion that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages insofar as 
kindergarten and first-grade classes are concerned. It seems even 
probable that the same would be found true for second- and third- 
grade groups. The conclusion regarding the beginners, at any rate, 
seems consistent with our present understanding of the gradualness 
of child development, the immediacy of interests and loyalties during 
early childhood, and the need for very close teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. 

The present report suffers from lack of objectivity, and only time 
can tell whether the findings are truly reliable. However, they are 
probably indicative and may be taken as suggestive of the need for 
further, more leisurely, and more scientific investigation. 

On such a limited basis, then, the writer would like to propose to 
expanding school systems that they experiment with the construc- 
tion and the use of detached bungalows, as much as possible like 
the pupils’ own homes, for the kindergarten and first-grade groups. 
Each bungalow would need a small yard for itself, and it should have 
one large "living” room, one or two smaller “activity” rooms, dual 
toilet facilities, a kitchen, adequate storage space, blackboard space, 
bulletin boards, etc. Heating, lighting, ventilation, size of steps, 
width of doors and halls — these and other details would have to be 
adjusted to the purpose of the bungalow. Of necessity, in many de- 
tails the bungalow would be different from a real home, but it does 
seem probable that the closer the physical environment of kinder- 
garten and first grade can simulate the home environment of the 
pupils, the greater the advantages will be for the pupils concerned. 



A CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


E. C. BOLMEIER 
Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi 

* 

A MAJORITY of teacher-training institutions have their own train- 
ing schools, laboratory schools, or practice schools in which to 
provide practical training and experience to college students who in- 
tend to teach. There are, however, many teacher-training schools, 
particularly among the privately owned and controlled institutions, 
that do not operate laboratory or training schools of their own, and 
such colleges are usually dependent on the public schools to provide 
the necessary opportunities for observation and practice teaching. 
Consequently numerous co-operative programs are conducted where 
college students do their observing and practice teaching in the 
public schools. 

ADVANTAGES OE THE CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM 
There are various advantages for both the college and the public 
school in a co-operative teacher-training program. It is, perhaps, the 
mutual realization of these advantages which accounts for the appar- 
ent trend toward further utilization of the public schools for pro- 
viding practice- teaching opportunities to college students. • 
Advantage to the classroom teacher . — Observations have definitely 
shown that a classroom teacher does a better job of preparing les- 
sons, teaching classes, and maintaining proper classroom control 
when an observer or an assistant is present in the classroom. In addi- 
tion to stimulating the teaching efforts, a student teacher can be, and 
frequently is, helpful in giving specific aid to the classroom or super- 
vising teacher. Although the student teacher’s time is, at first, 
usually spent in tacit observation, it is not long before assistance can 
be rendered in such tasks as checking materials, scoring tests, and 
tabulating data. After the student teacher becomes familiar with 
the class and the program of study, aid may be given in more re- 

603 
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sponsible functions, such as preparing exercises and tests, supervising 
study, and teaching classes. The time during which the classroom 
teacher is released from the functions turned over to the student 
teacher can obviously be utilized profitably in numerous ways. 

Advantage to the student teacher, — The main advantage that a stu- 
dent teacher receives from practice teaching in a public school is the 
opportunity to observe and teach in an environment which is t3rpical 
of that which will be encountered when an actual teaching position 
is acquired. Many young teachers who receive their pre-service 
training in a laboratory school with selected pupils and special 
equipment find themselves unprepared to cope with problems that 
confront them in the tjqjical classroom of the public schools. 

Advantage to the puhlic-school system. — A decided value of a co- 
operative teacher-training program to the public schools is that it 
provides an opportunity for teacher recruitment. Many student 
teachers display exceptional talent and potentialities during their 
service as practice teachers. Public-school administrators are miss- 
ing an opportunity of engagmg the best teaching talent of their com- 
munities when they fail to take cognizance of superior student 
teachers who do their practice teaching in the public schools. A well- 
planned system of reports from the classroom teacher concerning the 
student teacher’s progress will reveal relative teaching potential- 
ities. 

Advantages to the college.— opportunity for college students 
to do their practice teaching in public schools is not only an advan- 
tage; in many instances it is a necessity. Some colleges have neither 
the facilities nor the appropriations to operate a separate training 
school as part of the education department. Refusal of the public 
schools to grant practice- teaching opportunities would automatically 
eliminate that part of a student’s training which is usually required 
for certification. 

A weU-recognized advantage of the co-operative program to the 
college is the fact that elementary- and high-school pupils are not 
necessarily moving about the college campus and buildings. It is 
frequently found objectionable to both the younger and the older 
students to have too wide an age range on the campus. 
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DISADVANTAGES OE THE CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM 

Obviously some disadvantages are inherent in the co-operative 
teacher-training plan. For example/ a student teacher may have to 
arrange his schedule of college classes to conform to the periods desig- 
nated as available for practice teaching in the public schools. More- 
over, the student may be compelled to travel some distance to the 
public school where he does his practice teaching. 

It is sometimes asserted that practice teaching in the public 
schools does not afford the opportunity to set up in the classroom 
laboratory exercises or situations which will synchronize with the 
teaching in the education courses. Public schools are primarily 
established and conducted for the benefit of the pupils ; the focus of 
attention is on the pupil, not on the practice teacher. Therefore the 
benefits received by a student teacher from experiences in the public- 
school classroom must be derived from the program that has been 
primarily planned and conducted for the education of the children. 

A possible disadvantage of the co-operative teacher-training pro- 
gram, from the viewpoint of the college instructor, may be that the 
college instructor is usually denied the privilege of planning, super- 
vising, and appraising the activities of the student teacher. The 
dangers involved in granting such privileges to the college instructor, 
particularly in a city school system, are obvious. The student teach- 
er should be exclusively under the supervision of the classroom 
teacher during practice-teaching periods. The classroom teacher who 
is not competent enough to plan, supervise, and appraise the activ- 
ities of a student teacher is not adequately qualified to teach. 

The fact that the student teacher, while doing his practice teach- 
ing, is not under the direct supervision of the college instructor is not 
necessarily a handicap. If the public-school officials and the college 
instructors plan the program co-operatively and harmoniously, it 
can be mutually beneficial to all parties concerned. Brief but con- 
cise regulations governing the program', a purposeful plan of con- 
ferences, and a thorough system of reporting can eliminate many of 
the objections that would otherwise exist in a co-operative teacher- 
training program. 
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EEGtTLATIONS GOVERNING ONE PROGRAM 

It is not likely that the regulations governing a co-operative pro- 
gram in a single city would be entirely applicable to other cities. 
Nevertheless, brief reference is made to the regulations, conferences, 
and reports for a program which is proving to be successful for two 
colleges and the public schools of Jackson, Mississippi. It is assumed 
that the principles inherent in the Jackson program might be ap- 
propriate, or at least suggestive, for other cities where college stu- 
dents do their practice teaching in the public schools. 

Experiences have indicated that it is not desirable to have too 
many printed' regulations; numerous detailed regulations prevent 
flexibility of the program. The regulations specify that the respon- 
sibility of the program rests with the superintendent, who, in turn, 
delegates to the director of elementary education and the director of 
secondary education the authority to administer the program. 
Therefore college authorities deal directly and exclusively with the 
directors of the public schools in all matters of the co-operative pro- 
gram. 

The amount of the fee required of college students for the privi- 
lege to do practice teaching in the public schools is determined by 
the superintendent and the board of education. The disbursement 
of funds received from the colleges in consideration of the privilege 
is left to the discretion of the directors of education with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent. 

Only college Seniors are granted the privilege of observation and 
practice teaching in the Jackson public schools. Moreover, the col- 
lege authorities must present, on the students' behalf, transcripts of 
college credits which signify minimum academic accomplishments. 
Their qualifications are verified by the directors of education before 
practice-teaching assignments are made. The college authorities 
specify the subject or the grade level in which the prospective stu- 
dent teacher is interested. The assignment to a specific school and 
teacher is then made by the appropriate director of education, and 
the principal of the school is advised accordingly. 

The regulations do not specify the activities that must be per- 
formed by the student teacher other than a minimum amount of ob- 
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servation before actual practice teaching begins. Such matters are 
usually determined on the basis of individual cases and through con- 
ferences held for such purposes. 

PROGRAM OP CONPERENCES 

The director of elementary education and the director of second- 
ary education meet with the college officials responsible for teacher 
training near the beginning and the end of each school year. The 
purposes of these meetings are to appraise the co-operative program 
and to decide on necessary modifications. The reports submitted by 
the classroom teachers provide problems for consideration at the 
conferences. 

An important conference, which eliminates many problems that 
would otherwise develop, is held during the week prior to the prac- 
tice-teaching period. The conference is attended by the directors of 
education, the principals, and the teachers to whom student teachers 
have been assigned. The college officials responsible for teacher 
training in their respective colleges are also invited to attend this, 
conference. The purposes of the co-operative program and the regu- 
lations governing it are thoroughly reviewed. Teachers or others 
who are not familiar or satisfied with all the phases of the program 
are permitted to raise questions. The manner in which the reports 
are to be made and submitted is stressed at the conference. 

The various individual and group conferences between college in- 
structors and student teachers are of no particular concern to the 
public-school authorities. The directors of education are concerned 
about conferences between classroom and student teachers, and they 
suggest that the classroom teacher arrange for weekly conferences 
with the student teacher at periods which are mutually satisfactory. 

RETORTS OR ACTWITIES AND PROGRESS 

An important phase of the co-operative teacher-training program 
is the reporting by classroom teachers who supervise the student 
teachers. It is by means of the periodic reports that college officials 
are informed of the activities carried on by the student teachers and 
of the efiectiveness of their work. 

The weekly report form is designed so that the classroom teacher 
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may check the activities engaged in during the week by the student 
teacher. Provisions are also made on the weekly report form for 
verbal statements about unsatisfactory attitude and work or about 
superior capabilities and achievement. The list of activities appear- 
ing on the form includes such items as the following: observing; 
taking attendance; checking workbooks; preparing, administering, 
and scoring tests; teaching; and so on. 

The semester report form has been designed so that classroom 
teachers may rate student teachers on the factors which college in- 
structors and public-school officials consider to be most significant. 
The following factors are listed on the form: punctuality, dependa- 
bility, thoroughness, initiative, attitude toward the teacher, atti- 
tude toward the pupils, professional attitude, mastery of subject, 
control of class, and promise of success. Five columns are provided 
in which each factor may be rated “Very low,” “Low,” “Medium,” 
“High,” or “Very high.” Descriptive statements of the factors to 
be rated, with additional space for verbal comments supplementing 
the ratings, add to the value of the report. 

An analysis of the semester reports submitted during the one year 
that they have been employed indicates that they have provided col- 
lege authorities with the information which they desire for apprais- 
ing the practice-teaching phase of the college course. Since the se- 
mester report is made out in duplicate, one copy is retained for the 
central office of the public schools. This' report is viewed as a sig- 
nificant aspect of the credentials of candidates who apply for teach- 
ing positions in the J ackson public schools . 



EARLY ACHIEVEMENT IN READING 

FRANK T. WILSON 

Institute for Research in Child Psychology at Hunter College 
New York City 

* 

T his article reports the results of tests of early reading abilities 
and analyzes the results in order to indicate those abilities 
which seem to be the more important in guiding the progress of 
young children in learning to read. One test of early abilities was the 
Gates Reading Readiness Tests. The other was the Wilson-Flem- 
ming Symbols Scales. The Metropolitan Achievement Tests in. 
Reading, Prhnary Reading Test, was also used, in full with some of 
the groups and in part with others. 

Two schools participated. One was the Hunter College Elemen- 
tary School, in which a'group of kindergarten children was given the 
Symbols Scales in the spring of 1939. The next autumn the same 
children, then pupils in low-first grade, were given the Gates Reading 
Readiness Tests, and in December and January two forms of the 
Metropolitan test. The socio-economic status of the children of this 
school was much above average. The other school was a New York 
City public school located in an underprivileged section of the city. 
Twenty-three pupils in low-first ^rade and twenty in high-first grade 
were given the Gates Reading Readiness Tests in the autumn of 
1940, and during the following winter the first four parts of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests in Reading, Primary Reading 
Test. Twenty-three children in the two grades of this school were 
also given the Symbols Scales. 

Correlations of scores to show the relations between the reading 
tests and the other measures were computed by use of the rank-order 
formula. The small number of cases makes the reliability of the sta- 
tistical results somewhat uncertain. However, because of other re- 
ported data referred to below, the outcome of this study has com- 
parative interest. 
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Table i shows the coefficients of correlation between reading 
achievement and the total scores on both the Gates test and the 
Symbols Scales. All the coefficients are fairly high, averaging .57 and 
.67, respectively. The S3mibols Scales, apparently, had a somewhat 
closer relation to reading ability, as measured by the Metropolitan 
test, than had the Gates tests. The similarity of these figures to 
those shown in other studies previously reported is rather close. 
Gates (i) reported about the same degrees of relationship between 

TABLE 1 

Correlations of Scores on Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests in Reading with To- 
tal Scores on Gates Reading Readiness 
Tests and on Wilson-Flemming Symbols 
Scales 



CORHEIJITION WIIH— 

Grout 

Gates 

Test 

Wilson-Flem- 
ming Scales 

Hunter College Elemen- 
tary School; 

December test 

•43 

• 59 

January test 


. 62 

Public school: 



Low-first grade 

■ SS 

|.8o 

High-first grade 

.76 

Average correlation. . 

■57 

.67 


his readiness tests and measures of reading ability. The writer and 
Flemming (6, 7) found coefficients ranging around .60 during a study 
of early progress in reading extending over a period of six years in the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia University. For 
example, 178 coefficients ran from .53 to .75. When these 178 were 
averaged by grade levels, there were eleven averages, nine of which 
were above ,60. 

Further analysis of the Gates Reading Readiness Tests has been 
made by correlating the various subtests of the Gates tests with the 
reading tests, intelligence quotients, and scores on the Symbols 
Scales. These coefficients are given in Table 2. Three of the sub- 
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tests show fairly high correlations with reading. These are the Let- 
ters and Numbers Test, which produced a correlation with the read- 
ing test of .70 in the one group tested by that sub test; the Word- 
Card Matching Test, which gave an average of .65 for three cor- 
relations; and the Word Matching Test, which gave an average of 
,56. Studies have indicated that word-matching tests are, for young 
children, ba;Sically tests of letter-perception abilities (4, 6) . 

TABLE 2 

Correlation of Subtests of Gates Reading Readiness tests with 
Reading Achievement, Intelligence Quotient, and 
WrLSON-ItEMMING SVMBOLS SCALES 


Test 

Reading 
Achieve- 
ment IN 
Hunter 
COLIEOE 
Elewhsn- 

TAEY 

School 

(20)* 

Reading Achievement in 
Public School 

GENCE 

Quotient 

(32) 

Wilson- 

Flemming 

Scales 

(23) 

Low-First 

Grade 

(23) 

Hieli-First 

Grade 

(20) 

Average 

(63) 

Picture Directions , . 

• 2.3 

•32 

•37 

•SI 

.48 

.46 

Word Matching .... 

.46 

• 49 

•73 

.56 

•38 

•36 

Word-Card Match- 







itig 

.60 

.72 

•63 

• 6 s 

.46 

.67 

Rhyming 

.00 

•OS 

.78 

. 28 

•13 

.01 

Letters and Numbers 

.70 




.62 

.82 

Average score. . 

•43 

•S 8 

.76 

•S8 

•57 

.69 


* The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of pupils represented. 


The other two subtests of the Gates battery gave low average 
correlations. The average for the Picture Directions Test was .31, 
and for the Rhyming Test, .28. Such low coefficients indicate little, 
if any, relation with reading ability as measured in the groups tested. 
The unpredictive nature of rhyming was shown in the studies at 
Horace Mann School (3). 

The last two columns of Table 2 show the relations between the 
readiness tests and the intelligence quotients and scores on the Sym- 
bols Scales. The correlations of the average scores of the readiness 
tests with both the inteUigence quotient and the Symbols Scales are 
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fairly high. Some explanation for these relationships seems evident 
in the correlations shown for the subtests. One coefficient, that for 
the Gates Letters and Numbers Test and the Symbols Scales score, is 
high (.82) . As a matter of fact, the two measures are much the same 
in that both require pupils to read letters and numbers. The Word- 
Card Matching Test likewise shows a fairly high correlation with the 
Symbols Scales. There is also a fairly high correlation (.62) between 
the Letters and Numbers Test and intelligence quotient. The re- 
maining coefficients are not large and indicate only moderate rela- 
tionships, if any, between the abilities concerned. It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the fairly high relation shown to exist between 
the average of the Gates Reading Readiness Tests and the Wilson- 
Flemming Symbols Scales seems to be due largely to the two sub- 
tests of the readiness tests, the Letters and Numbers and Word- 
Card Matching tests. 

Comparison of the correlations of the Gates tests and the reading 
tests for the three groups studied shows a marked variation, especial- 
ly for the pupils in high-first grade. The small number of cases in each 
of the groups makes any painstaking analysis impossible, of course, 
but inspection shows that the Rhyming Test gave, for that group 
alone, a very high correlation with reading. The Word Matching 
Test also shows for that same group marked, though not so extreme, 
variation from the relationships found for the other two groups. 

The intercorrelations of the average reading-readiness scores and 
those for the subtests are: for the Word Matching Test, .83; for the 
Word-Card Matching Test, .75; for the Letters and Numbers Test, 
.75; for the Picture Directions Test, .51; and for the Rhyming Test, 
.33. It is seen that the first three of these correlations are fairly 
high, while the picture and the rhyming subtests gave coefficients 
which, as intercorrelations, are low. If the matching tests are, as it is 
believed, essentially letter tests, then it is evident that the three 
letter-ability subtests of the battery are those which produce the 
substantial relations found with reading ability. If the picture and 
the rhyming tests were eliminated from the Gates tests, the rest of 
the subtests would perhaps give more consistent and reliable cor- 
relations with standardized tests of reading achievement. 
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The reliability of the substantial correlations found between letter 
abilities and reading achievement has been indicated by another study 
(7) and was corroborated in this study by the relation shown between 
the reading tests and the Symbols Scales scores, As stated above, the 
Symbols Scales, in the case of the Hunter College Elementary School, 
were given in the spring and the reading tests in the following De- 
cember and January. It may seem somewhat surprising that the 
close relationship found should appear when the tests were taken 
eight or nine months apart and the conditions were such as would 
tend to make the relation appear to be lower than it really was. One 
factor in the unfavorable conditions was that the administration of 
the Symbols Scales, which were given individually, was spread over 
a period of several weeks because the examiner, a student, could give 
only a few hours a week to the testing. This spread of time made it 
probable that the children last tested scored higher than they would 
have if all the children had been tested at the same time. Since the 
rank-order formula was used, this factor may have made some dif- 
ference in the coefficients. However, other studies (7, 8) have shown 
the same tendency toward close relationship between letter and 
reading abilities measured after considerable intervals of time. 

A further explanation of the closeness of these relationships may 
be made by logical analysis. The basic symbols for printed material 
are letters, the arrangements of which present certain ideas. Success- 
ful reading of ideas depends on perceiving accurately the letters that 
form each word. Probably this perception is more or less that of 
seeing a pattern as a whole. Certainly, for good reading it is not 
seeing letters in sequence, or individually. Nevertheless, accurate 
perception is fundamental and depends on perceiving every impor- 
tant letter in words, although the completeness of such perception 
probably varies considerably, depending on the care taken in read- 
ing. For example, in rapid easy reading, perception of the letters in 
the stimulus words is probably less clear than in slow reading of diffi- 
cult material. 

A lack of understanding of this perceptive process, or an unwill- 
ingness to recognize it, seems to dominate the thinking about the 
psychology of the reading process on the part of many primary- 
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school teachers and specialists in reading. This fact may be due 
chiefly to the methodology of recent times, which interprets young 
children’s perceptions of reading matter as “configurational” or 
“contextual.” No research has yet clearly shown that words are 
characteristically perceived to Be wholes by children who are begin- 
ning to read words or that best or even satisfactory progress is made 
by having children thus try to treat words. There has been convinc- 
ing evidence that to have children deliberately break words up into 
sequences of letters or groups of letters, as a method of learning to 
read words, is wasteful and develops poor reading skill. It is going to 
the other extreme, however, to argue that we should teach begin- 
ning reading by giving no attention at all to letters or syllables. 
Evidence that children do attend to letters as keys to reading words 
has been presented elsewhere (5) . As a matter of fact, methods mak- 
ing use of such interests are traditionally used abroad, where reading 
skill is commonly reported as being highly developed among pri- 
mary-school pupils. 

A final criticism of the thinking implicit in the term “reading 
readiness” is offered. The term suggests discarded aspects of the 
theory of transfer. Children are “ready to read,” it is intimated, not 
only because they may be interested, but because in some mystical 
way powers that have developed are “ready” to turn their efficacy to 
interpreting groups of letters which make up words and sentences. 
Thus abilities to see details of pictures, to carry out complicated di- 
rections, to recognize rhymes, to remember sentences, or to do other 
acts unrelated to the real reading process either are now to be turned 
to this new performance or are signs of other powers which will pro- 
duce reading skill. This point of view apparently disregards the fact 
that reading ability demands ability to perceive the symbols making 
up the words and that the early stages of this mastery (represented, 
for example, in learning the forms and the names of the letters in 
situations where reading progress is under way, such as “reading” an 
alphabet book or putting names on pictures, and the like) are some 
of the simpler beginnings of the reading process itself and not a 
vague “readiness” of powers to be transformed to new skills. 

It is suggested that the terminology is subtly and extensively un- 
fortunate. “Early stage of reading” would seem a better expression 
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than "reading readiness” (9). The use of the former phrase by kin- 
dergarten and primary-grade teachers would do much to guide the 
development of abilities to handle printed symbols funcUomlly in 
the beginning steps in learning to read (2, 7, 8, 9). 
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COMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE REVISED EDITION 
AND THE OLDER EDITION OF THE STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau, New York City 

* 

A REVISED edition of the Stanford Achievement Test was pub- 
lished in 1940. This new edition has completely replaced the 
five forms of the older edition, which was known as the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test. The many schools that have been employ- 
ing this widely used achievement test need information on the agree- 
ment in the educational ages and the grade equivalents obtained 
with the two editions and on the correlation between the scores pro- 
vided by the two editions. This article summarizes some information 
of this kind available at the Educational Records Bureau.^ 

Forms W, X, Y, and Z of the older edition of the test were used 
during the period 1937-40 in the fall testing program of the inde- 
pendent-school members of the Educational Records Bureau. Form 
D of the revised edition was employed in the 1941 program. In 
Table i the grade equivalents of the composite independent-school 
medians of the total scores on Forms W, X, Y, and Z are compared 
with the grade equivalents of the independent-school medians of the 
total scores on Form D. 

Assuming that scholastic aptitude in the independent schools re- 
mained constant during the five-year period, one may conclude that 
there is little difference between the grade placements yielded by the 
older and the revised editions of the Stanford Achievement Test. 
In Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII the median grade equivalents yield- 
ed by the revised edition are slightly lower than those based on the 

' For more detailed information see Arthur E. Traxler, “A Study of the Revised 
Edition of the Stanford Achievement Test," Fall Testing Program in Independ- 
enl Schools and Supplementary Studies, pp. 51-57. Educational Records Bulletin No. 
35. New York; Educational Records Bureau, 1942. 
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older edition, while in Grades III and IV there are no differences be- 
tween the medians. This finding is reassuring. It means that, as far 
as total scores are concerned, schools which have been using the New 
Stanford Achievement Test and keeping cumulative records of the. 
results in terms of grade placements may carry on with the revised 
Stanford Achievement Test without finding the curve of growth 
greatly disturbed. 

In the case of certain parts of the test, the medians are not so 
close together. The differences are particularly noteworthy for the 

TABLE 1 

Grade and Age Equivalents of Independent-School Medi- 
ans OF Total Scores on Older and Revised Editions 
OF Stanford Achievement Test 


Gsaoe 

Median Grade 

Median Age 
(in Years and Months) 

Old 

Edition 

Revised 

Edition 

Differ- 

ence 

old 

Edition 

Revised 

Edition 

Differ- 

ence 

vm 

9'7 

9.6 

O.I 

13-S 

14-7 

i-i 

VII 

8.6 

8.4 

.2 

14-7 

13-4 

1-3 

VI 

7‘4 

7,2 

.2 

13-1 

12-2 

O-II 

V 

6.0 

S -9 

• .1 

II-IO 

lo-ii 

O-II 

IV 

4-9 

4-9 

.0 

10-10 

9-10 

l-o 

Ill 

3.4 

3-4 

0.0 

9-3 

8-4 

O-II 


tests on Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic Computation, where 
the median grade equivalents based on the revised edition run several 
months lower than those derived from the older edition. 

Table i also shows the age equivalents of the independent-school 
medians of the total scores on the older and the revised editions of 
the test. The differences in the educational ages yielded by the two 
editions are far larger than the differences in the grade equivalents. 
In fact, the medians of the educational ages found with the revised 
edition are approximately one full year lower than those obtained 
with the older edition. In the case of certain parts, a few of the dif- 
ferences exceed two years. 

The difference between the educational ages is due to a difference 
in the procedure of standardizing the two editions. The older edi- 
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tion was standardized according to the customary procedure. Use 
was made of the scores of all the pupils at each grade level in the 
schools where the test was administered for purposes of obtaining 
norms. The norms for the revised edition, however, were based on 
the scores of only those pupils who were “at grade” for their age. 
For each grade was found the twelve-month range of chronological 
age in which the greatest number of pupils fell. This group was 
called the “modal-age group” for that particular grade, and the 
norms were based on the average scores of the modal-age groups.^ 

This plan of deriving the norms obviously eliminated both the ac- 
celerated pupils and the retarded pupils. Since there are ordinarily 
many more retarded pupils than accelerated pupils, particularly in 
the upper grades, the modal-age group at each grade level was, on 
the average, considerably younger than the group which included all 
pupils regardless of age. The net result is that the educational ages 
corresponding to average scores on the revised test are significantly 
lower than those for the older edition. 

As far as theory of test construction is concerned, the use of modal- 
age groups in determining the norms is an improvement over the 
usual procedure. Under the ordinary plan of finding age norms, the 
increase in educational age tends to be more than one year per grade, 
while, under the modal-age procedure, the increase is exactly one 
year per grade. 

In order to interpret cumulative data involving the two editions, 
users of the test need to know not only the age and the grade rela- 
tionships but also the correlation between the scores on the two edi- 
tions. Correlations between the scores on the older and the newer 
forms, based on the scores of eighty-one pupUs, are reported in 
Table 2. 

The correlations of the. scores on the various parts range from .533 
for Language Usage to .913 for Spelling. The correlation for Spelling 
is high. In view of the fact that the tests were administered a year 
apart, the correlations for Paragraph Meaning, Word Meaning, 

’ Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Achievement 
Test: Directions far Administering, Yonkers-on-Iindson, New York; World Book 
Co., 1940. 
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Arithmetic Reasoning, Social Studies I, and Social Studies II may- 
be regarded as fairly high. The correlations for Language Usage, 
Arithmetic Computation, Literature, and Elementary Science do not 
seem particularly high for different forms of the same test, although 
it must be kept in mind that the correlations tend to be less than the 
true relationship because of the time which elapsed between admin- 
istrations. The correlation between Physiology-Hygiene and Ele- 
mentary Science is probably as high as could be expected, for the 
field covered by the latter test is obviously broader than that cov- 
ered by the former one. 

TABLE 2 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES OF ElGHTY-ONE PUPILS IN GRADE V ON NEW 
STANFORD Achievement Test, Advanced Form Z, Taken in Fall of 1Q40 
AND THEIR Scores on Stanford Achievement Test, Intermediate 
FORM D, Taken in fall of 1941 When They Were in Grade VI 


Test 

Correlation 

Test 

Correlation 

I. Paragraph Meaning, , . 
3. Word Meaning 

3, Language Usage 

4, Arithmetic Reasoning. 

5, Arithmetic Computa- 

.77i± .030 
.829+ .024 
■S 3 . 3 ± •°S 4 
.722± .036 

.66i± .042 

6. Literature 

7. Social Studies I* 

8. Social Studies 11* 

9. Elementary Science* . . 

10. Spelling 

Total average score. , . 

.6S2± .043 
.72i± .036 
.722± ,036 
.6ii± .047 
.9i3± .012 


.903+ .012 


* Social Studies I, Social Studies II, and Elementary Science were correlated with History and Civics, 
Geography, and Physiology and Hygiene, respectively. 


The correlation between the total average scores on the two edi- 
tions is satisfactorily high. It indicates that, as far as general 
achievement is concerned, the order in which pupils are ranked by 
the revised edition is similar to that resulting from the older edition. 
It appears, therefore, that the guidance uses of scores on the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test and percentiles recorded cumulatively should 
not be greatly disturbed by the change to a new edition. 

SUMMARY 

The data in this article indicate that there is little difference in 
the grade equivalents of the median total scores on the older and the 
revised editions of the Stanford Achievement Test. There is a dif- 
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ference of approximately one year in the age equivalents of the me- 
dian total scores on the two editions; The lack of direct comparability 
between the educational ages derived from the two editions is appar- 
ently due to a difference in the standardization procedure. 

The correlation between the total scores on the older and the 
total scores on the revised edition is high, and correlations for most 
of the parts are fairly high. 

The revised edition of the Stanford Achievement Test seems, on 
the whole, to be a valuable instrument for the measurement of 
achievement in the elementary school. Teachers and counselors who 
are changing to the new edition should keep in mind that the new 
procedure used in standardizing the revised edition causes the age 
equivalents of the scores to be, on the average, approximately one year 
lower than those obtained with the preceding edition. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 

* 

T his list of selected references in the held of kindergarten-pri- 
mary education includes pertinent publications appearing dur- 
ing the period January i, 1941, to January i, 1942. Items are 
grouped under the following classifications: (i) general educational 
aspects; (2) curriculum, teaching procedures, and materials; and (3) 
investigations and experimental studies. 

General Educational Aspects' 

152. Brueckner, Leo J. "Does Our Present Curriculum Fit the Needs of the 
Elementary School?” National Elementary Principal, XK (April, 1941), 
162-74. 

Discusses new needs created by our urban, mechanized society and indicates 
five related issues confronting the elementary school. 

153. Davis, Mary Dabney. “What Is the Federal Government Doing for 
Children?” Childhood Education, XVIII (November, 1941), 105-9. 
Reports (i) source of the changing needs of children, (2) types and sources of 
government services designed to meet these needs, and (3) suggestions to 
teachers and administrators of means of co-operation and leadership in these 
new responsibilities. 

154. Guileoile, Elizabeth. “Reality in the Language Program,” EfemsMtory 
School Journal, XLII (September, 1941), 41-49. 

Discusses “reality in the language program” under the following subtopics: 
(i) vitality of the total school program, (2) emphasis on language functions 
used in daily life, (3) recognition of children’s needs and limitations, and (4) 
characteristics of child growth and development. 

' See also Items 436 {Family Lining and- Our Schools), 443 (Anfinson), 451 (Lane), 
and 457 (Pulliam) in -the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1941, 
number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 501 (Gaines), 509 (Leary), and 510 
(McKee) in the October, 1941, number; Item 682 (Folsom and Others) in the Novem- 
ber, 1941, number of the same journal; and Item 322 (Hollingsbead), in the April; 
1942, number of the School Review. 
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155. Heineman, IiiENE T. “How To Stimulate Co-operation,” Childhood Edu- 

cation, XVIII (November, 1941), nS- 

Makes six recommendations for promoting proper relations between groups 
of citizens and the schools. 

156. Hockett, John. “The Significance of Creative Expression,” California 

Journal of Elementary Education, IX (February, 1941), 159-65. 

States the belief that creative education is (i) basic in individual development, 
(2) necessary to the democratic way of life, and (3) prerequisite to the solution 
of problems of our times. 

157. Livingstone, Richard. Fulurcin Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1941. Pp. x-fi28. 

Proposes a system of education devised to meet, without exception, the needs 
of the masses. The author is president of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

158. Mead, Margaret. “Back of Adolescence Lies Early Childhood,” Child- 

hood Education, XVIII (October, 1941), 58-61. 

Describes the way in which adolescent behavior patterns are set in early child- 
hood and grow out of the surrounding culture. 

159. “National Council of Childhood Education, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 

New Jersey, February 25, 1941: Reports Assembled by Association for 
Childhood Education.” Washington; Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1941. Pp. 32 (mimeographed). 

Outlines the activities of forty-five organizations composing the National Coun- 
cil in the field of child welfare. Gives names of the organizations, addresses, 
many of the executive officers, publications, specific services, and extent of 
co-operation with national agencies and the national-defense program. 

160. Stoddard, George D. "The Growtli and Decline of Intelligence,” Edu- 

cational Record, XXII, Supplement No. 14 (January, 1941), 77-88. 
Reaffirms evidence, statistical procedures, and conclusions of the Iowa studies 
that have been questioned by some psychologists. Discusses four questions 
raised during the controversy. 

161. Waring, Ethel Bdshnell, and Johnson, Marguerite W. Helfing Chil- 

dren Learn. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1941. Pp. 
x-l-460. 

Deals with topics such as children's relations with adults and other children, 
language, emotional and nervous behavior, play equipment, and personal 
habits and hygiene. 

162. WULEING, Gretchen. “Learning Experiences Likely To Prove Develop- 

mental to Young Children,” California J ournal of Elementary Education 
IX (February, 1941); i 77 ~ 8 i. 
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Discusses learning experiences as conditioned by (i) physical growth, (2) areas 
of interests within children’s experience, (3) social values, and (4) continuity in 
interpretations of environment. 

GuitRicuLUM, Teaching Procedures, and Materials^ 

163. Altstexter, Mabel F, “Early American Magazines for Children,” Pea- 

body Journal of Education, XIX (November, 1941), 131—36. 

Chronicles the history of early magazines for children, giving dates of first 
and last appearance and characterizing each publication as to content, leader- 
ship, and literary contributors. 

164. Anderson, John E. “Principles of Growth and Maturity in Language,” 

Elementary English Review, XVIII (November, 1941), 250-54, 277. 
Analyzes the discrepancy in acquisition of spoken and written language and 
offers seven principles to promote development of language facility. 

165. Biber, Margaret. “The Five to Eights and How They Grow,” Childhood 

Education, XVIII (October, 1941), 67-74. 

Analyzes outstanding trends of this age period and shows how the social cul- 
ture is reflected in the child’s values and goals. 

166. Brewton, John E. “An Analytical and Critical Bibliography of Antholo- 

gies of Poetry for Children,” Peabody Journal of Education, XIX (No- 
vember, 1941), 114-23. 

Comments critically on twenty-four anthologies of verse for children. 

167. CuNDiEE, Ruby Ethel. “ ‘Penny Plain Tuppence Colored,’ ” Peabody 

Journal of Education, XIX (November, 1941), 136-41. 

Traces the development of illustrated books for children from John Amos 
Comenius’ Orbis Pictus (1657) to the present day. 

168. Dolch, Edward William. Teaching Primary Reading. Champaign, Illi- 

nois: Garrard Press, 1941. Pp. 308. 

Analyzes various teaching techniques as they affect the child, discusses phases 
of readiness, and interprets scientific findings in terms of contributions to the 
reading program. 

169. Driscoll, Gertrude. How To Study the Behavior of Children. Practical 

Suggestions for Teaching, No. 2. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941. Pp. viii-l-84. 

Points out opportunities for, and methods of, studying child, behavior in the 
following areas: skill subjects, social contacts, aesthetic and creative expres- 
sion, and playground and out-of-school activities. 

’ See also Items 533 (Harrison) and 574 (Gregg) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the October, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal, and Items 609 
(Arithmetic in General Education), 616 (Deans), 620 (Studies in Arithmetic), and 63s 
(Parker) in the November, 1941, number of the same journal. 
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170. Cans, Roma. Guiding Children’s Reading through Experiences. Practical 

Suggestions for Teaching, No. 3. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
■ bia University, 1941. Pp. x4-86. 

Gives practical suggestions for guiding reading readiness, increasing word 
recognition and depth of comprehension, and evaluating progress. 

171. Geeenman, Gladys (compiler). Independent Work Periods. Bulletin of 

the Association for Childhood Education. Washington: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1941. Pp. 36. 

Describes various procedures, adapted to differentiated groups of children, 
that are designed to help “them grow from dependence to dependability.” 

172. Gdttery, Jean. "Style in Children’s Literature,” Elementary English Re- 

view, XVIII (October, 1941), 208-12, 240. 

Illustrates desirable elements in style as found in recent literature for children. 
The report, made by a member of the research staff of a publishing company, 
includes a bibliography of twenty-four titles. 

173. Hildreth, Gertrude (compiler). Readiness for Learning. Bulletin of the 

Association for Childhood Education. Washington: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1941. Pp. 36. 

Presents the significance of "readiness for learning” through a series of discus- 
sions; Paul Witty interprets developmental conditions; Arthur I. Gates, be- 
ginning reading; Leo J. Brueckner, arithmetic; Sara Stinchfield Hawk, lan- 
guage maturity; Satis N. Coleman, music skills; Madeline Flint Hosmer and 
Ellen C. Nystrom, writing; and Ethel Kawin, parent education. 

174. Karp, Mark, and Abrams, Dorothy A. "Keeping Up with Children’s 

Literature,” Elementary English Review, XVIII (May, 1941), 172-74, 

i8g. 

Presents data regarding sources of contemporary children’s literature and lists 
Newbery and Caldecott awards. 

175. Milligan, John P. "Learning about Punctuation in the Primary Grades,” 

Elementary English Review, XVIII (March, 1941), 96-98. 

Appraises the technique used and the results obtained in teaching punctuation 
and capitalization to pupils in Grades I and II. 

176. Saucier, Earl Noland. “Some Significant Firsts in Children’s Litera- 

ture,” Peabody Journal of Education, XIX (November, 1941), 141-47. 
Surveys the historical development of children’s literature and discusses out- 
standing books and pioneer writers in the field. 

177. Selected List of Ten- and Fifteen-Cent Books. Bulletin of the Association 

for Childhood Education. Washington: Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1941 (revised). Pp. 16. 

The Literature Committee of the Association for ChOdhood Education pre- 
sents an annotated guide to books of recognized worth. 
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178. Taba, Hilda. “Current Evaluation Techniques,” Childhood Education, 

XVIII (September, 1941), 14-20. 

Surveys current practices and describes newer procedures illustratiye of pres- 
ent trends. 

179. WULBING, Geetchen. “Reading in Relation to the Social Living Pro- 

gram,” California Journal of Elementary Education, X (August, 1941), 
29-40. 

Recognizes the need for teachers of young children to be familiar with the gen- 
eral pattern of language development as reported in recent research in order 
that they may provide appropriate learning experiences for growth in lan- 
guage arts. 

Investigations and Expeeimental Studies' 

180. Andeeson, Haeold H. “Measuring Democratic and Undemocratic Be- 

havior,” Childhood Education, XVII (April, 1941), 350-53. 

Reports the methods and the findings of a research program carried on in three 
kindergartens for the measurement of psychological differences defined as dem- 
ocratic and undemocratic. 

181. Appraisal of Growth in Reading. Prepared by Division of Tests and Meas- 

urements. Educational Research Bulletin of the Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics, No. 2. New York: Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1941. Pp. vi-f-42. 

Deals with (i) means and methods of measuring abilities and growth, in various 
phases of reading and (2) newer concepts of reading as they affect measurement 
of pupils’ abilities. Includes a bibliography of tests. 

182. Beownell, William A. “Current Practices with Respect to Phonetic 

Analysis in the Primary Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XLII (No- 
vember, 1941), 195-206. 

Surveys present practices by means of a check list containing thirty items, 
each having four alternative responses, with regard to phonetic activities in 
Grades 1, 11, and III. 

183 . Beownell, William A., with the assistance of Roy A. Doty and William 

C. Rein. Arithmetic in Grades - 1 and II. Duke University Research 
Studies in Education, No. 6. Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. xii-l-176. 

Summarizes previous research dealing with deferment of arithmetic instruc- 
tion in Grades I and II and presents two studies : (i) arithmetic concepts and 
sldlls learned by children before they enter Grade I and (2) effects of teaching 
arithmetic in Grades I and II. 

‘ See also Item 1 1 8 (Koshuk) in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 
1942, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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184. Geihtiths, Bexty; Stimson, Maegaket, and Witmee, Helen. “Factors 

Influencing Changes in School Adjustment between Kindergarten and 
the Second Grade, Smitk College Studies in Social Work, XI (March, 
ig4i), 191-284. 

Reports (i) high correlation of favorable home conditions and socio-economic 
and psychological factors with proper adjustment in school and (2) proper 
adjustment in kindergarten as predictive of similar adjustment two years later. 

185. Hampel, Maegaeex (compiler). “Unpublished Studies in Elementary 

School English, 1941,” Blemeulary English Review, XVIII (November, 
1941)) 255-62. 

Includes abstracts of two research studies pertinent to the field of early child- 
hood education: (i) “Poetry Selections for Children, Age Six or Under” by 
Katharine Barber and (2) “Some Practical Considerations in the Production of 
a Storybook for the First Grade” by Mabel M. Doyle. 

186. Hildeeth, Gerteuee. The Child Mind in Evolution. New York: King’s 

Crown Press (a division of Columbia University Press), 1941. Pp. 164. 
Analyzes and interprets mental development of a child as revealed in a selected 
series of drawings of trains and locomotives initiated at the age of two years 
and continued to the age of twelve. Emphasizes the fact that the young child 
uses “drawing as a basic graphic language for expression of ideas.” 

187. Langston, Roderick G. “A Core Vocabulary for Preprimer Reading,” 

Elementary School Journal, XLI (June, 1941), 766-73. 

Analyzes twelve preprimers published between 1931-40 and formulates a core 
vocabulary of seventy-nine words found to comprise two-tliirds of the total 
running words of thirty-two books and to include almost the entire common 
spoken vocabulary of kindergarten children. 

1 88. McLaughlin, Katiiekine L, “Kindergarten Education,” Encyclopedia 

of Educational Research, pp. 645-52. Edited by Walter S. Monroe. New 
York; Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Summarizes the major research in the history of kindergarten education, cur- 
riculum, and teaching procedures. 

189. McLaughlin, Katherine L. “Primary Education,” Encyclopedia of Ed- 

ucational Research, pp. 834-37. Edited by Walter S. Monroe. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Summarizes major research dealing with the early history, the development, 
and the curricular problems of primary-school education in the United States, 

190. Nemec, Lois G., and Losinski, Blanche. “A Study of the Difficulty of 

Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary in the Second and Third Grades of the 
Rural Schools in Twenty-two Counties of the State of Wisconsin,’' 
Journal of Edtwational Research, XKKV (November, 1941), 208-17. 
Investigates the extent to which second- and third-grade pupils had difficultj 
in recognizing the selected service words and checks the most prevalent errors 
in pronunciation against the Gates Primary Word Recognition Test. 
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191. O’RotTKKE, Evekext V., and Mead, Cyeus D. “Vocabulary Difficulties 

of Five Textbooks in Third-Grade Arithmetic,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XLI (May, 1941), 683-91. 

Presents a study of the vocabulary difficulties found in five recently published 
textbooks for third-grade arithmetic. 

192. Spache, George. “Problems in Primary Book Selection: IV. The Selec- 

tion of First and Second Readers,” Elementary English Review, XVIII 
(May, 1941). 17S-81. 

Presents the concluding article of a series dealing with the selection of reading 
textbooks for Grades I and II. The three preceding articles offered standards for 
selection of preprimers, primers, and supplementary books for those levels. 

193. Spache, George. “New Trends in Primary-Grade Readers,” Elementary 

School Journal, XLII (December, 1941), 283-90. 

Analyzes three trends: (i) extensive use of color and pictures, {2) lessening of 
vocabulary burden, and (3) increase in repetition of basic vocabulary and its 
greater integration among successive readers. Recommends these trends as 
criteria for the selection of primary-grade books. 

194. Stevens, Leila. “Format and Content of Readers,” Elementary School 

Journal, XLII (October, 1941), 120-29. 

Analyzes the thought content of twenty-two second- and third-grade readers 
for the purpose of determining suitabihty to child life and value to child de- 
velopment. 

195. Stone, Clarence R. Stone’s Graded Vocabulary for Primary Reading. 

St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1941. Pp. 30. 

Includes words selected from preprimers; primers; and first-, second-, and 
third-grade readers published during the period 1931-41. 

196. Stone, Clarence R. “The Vocabularies of Twenty Preprimers,” EZswcm- 

tary School Journal, XLI (February, 1941), 423-29. 

Analyzes statistically the vocabularies of twenty preprimers of recent date. 

197. Taylor, Elizabeth Ann. “Achievement Scales in Physical-Education 

Skills for Children in Grades I, II, and III,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLI (May, 1941)) 677-82. 

Presents achievement scales for measuring eight physical-education skills in 
the first three grades. Skills measured include thirty-yard dash, kicking six- 
inch baU for distance, tossing beanbag for accuracy, throwing six-inch ball for 
accuracy, and standing broad jump. 

198. Wilson, Frank T. “Reading Interests of Young Children,” Pedagogical 

Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (June, 1941), 363-89, 
Presents data supplied by parents on reading interests of 132 kindergarten 
and first- and second-grade children and reports interest in reading as well as in 
letters and numbers before entrance to school. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

How To Make the Reading Pbogram Fit Individuals.— The monograph 
under review' consists of articles which have been planned to give pertinent and 
penetrating insights into the conditions and the problems faced today in all 
eSorts to improve reading programs and to increase the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual reader at each level of development. This volume gives both the practical 
and the theoretical approach which should prove helpful to administrators, 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and ah other educators interested in increasing 
, reading efficiency. 

The organization of the monograph is such that one who reads it may learn 
about a problem peculiar to a particular level of development, or about methods 
of coping with a particular problem at aU levels, or about problems peculiar to 
the entire field of reading. Each of the parts of the monograph takes up a phase 
of the central theme and considers that phase at all levels of development, from 
the primary-grade through the college level. The articles have been written by 
educators who have been putting the suggestions into effective use in actual 
classroom situations and by research specialists, who give to all the benefit of 
their experiments in the adjustment program. Each of the articles emphasizes 
the central theme and adapts it to the particular field of thinking. The language 
used in presenting the material is such that any person familiar with educational 
terminology can read the monograph with complete understanding. The sug- 
gestions and the conclusions to be found in the monograph should prove of great 
help to persons interested in the attempt to adjust reading programs in such a 
way as to meet the conditions and the problems peculiar to each child as an 
individual. 

While several of the articles emphasize some of the same ideas, the interpreta- 
tions are different and the suggestions are adapted to different situations. The 
variation from article to article is, however, not too great. The following are 
some of the important ideas whiclr may be gained from a thoughtful reading of 
the monograph. 

I. The classroom teacher is an important part of the adjustment program, 
both in carrying out the basic reading program and in meeting the problems 

' Adjusting. Reading Programs to Individuals. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chicago, Vol. Ill, Compiled and edited by William 
S. Gray, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 52. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1941. Pp. xii-t-344. |j.oo. 
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peculiar to eacli of the many curricular fields, of which reading is an essential 
part. Most of the articles emphasize that the teacher should be approachable 
and sympathetic and that he should be aware of the needs of each child as an 
individual. Many suggestions are given which will assist the classroom teacher 
in planning a program to fit the varying needs and characteristics of the indi- 
vidual'pupils. 

2. Records, inventory lists, and check lists are valuable parts of the mate- 
rials needed to discover how pupils vary in their adjustment to the reading 
program. 

3. At aU levels, reading programs should be flexible enough to fit the reading 
needs of individuals within the learning situation. The teacher should feel free 
to adjust the time schedule to fit the needs of particular pupils requiring guid- 
ance. The school administration should institute experiments to discover how 
programs may be planned to fit the needs of pupils of varying types. The read- 
ing needs of the individual pupil should be met in order that the child may 
experience success rather than failure and develop an interest in reading and a 
desire to read other materials. Many fine practical suggestions for carrying out 
the adjustment program are given, and procedures in use in several school sys- 
tems are described. 

4. If the reading program is to be adjusted to the needs of the individual, 
the reading materials selected must be suitable for each level of development. 
This pertinent suggestion applies not only to the materials being used in the 
basic reading program but also to the materials for each of the subjects of the 
content fields. The materials should be attractive but adequate, and they should 
be selected with the interest and the taste of the individual pupil as the criteria. 
The articles in this part of the monograph provide valuable suggestions which 
will help in planning the materials for a program of adjustment. 

5. Many of the articles consider the skills which should be developed to in- 
sure mastery of ideas at each level of development. These discussions should 
indicate to aU the need for more systematic teaching to insure (a) readiness for 
a reading situation and (i) development in all subjects of the many abilities es- 
sential to reading for specific purposes. 

6. The treatment of the problem of adjusting the reading program to un- 
usual learning types is very well planned. Teachers working in schools which 
have no administrative programs for taking care of pupils of such types are 
much concerned about the problems encountered, since they are not trained to 
handle these unusual pupils. The monograph gives consideration to each of the 
types : the slow-learning child, the exceptionally bright child, the pupil with a 
visual handicap, the deaf and the hard-of-hearing, the socially and emotionally 
handicapped, and the nonreader. These pupils present problems which need 
much adjustment if the reading program is to prove helpful. Again, teaching 
procedures and pupil activities need to be planned to meet the needs and the 
characteristics of the individual. Useful suggestions for helping these cases will 
be found in this part of the monograph. 
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The program for adapting and adjusting all reading activities to fit the char- 
acteristics and the needs of individuals in every teaching and learning situation 
will depend on the ability of administrators, teachers, and other educators to 
humanize teaching and to promote growth for each individual according to 
varying abilities, interests, and tastes. This monograph, with its many sugges- 
tions, should prove helpful in the planning of an effective program. 


Public Schools 
Council Bhiffs, Iowa 


Laura Ulerv 


What Courses oe Study Say the Schools Teach.— Curriculum workers 
generally will give their wholehearted approval to the major thesis of a recent 
study,' namely, that there is need “for a more accurately determined and realis- 
tic understanding of actual conditions in American education .... that such 
understanding is absolutely vital to the success of any program of educational 
improvement” (p, 4). Professor Bruner and his associates have analyzed thou- 
sands of mimeographed and printed courses of study in the fields of science, 
social studies, and industrial arts, for Grades I-XII, to provide an inventory 
of what courses of study say the schools teach in these fields. 

The investigators recognize the shortcomings of courses of study as exact 
descriptions of what actually happens in the classroom. The work involved in 
getting a truly accurate picture of what the schools teach is overwhelming. 
Whatever the limitations of this study, the investigators have done a painstaking 
and thorough job in analyzing one source of information. It was their purpose: 

To make available to those who are preparing curriculum materials, such as courses 
of study, textbooks, study guides, and encyclopedias, the following guides: 

a) Information regarding the frequency with which certain topics are treated in the 
various subjects and grades. 

i) A partial analysis of patterns of organization of content in certain fields. 

c) An estimate of some general curriculum trends and shortages .... which it is 
hoped will be of assistance to those working with curriculum materials [p. 7]. 

Chapter ii of the report describes in detail the procedures and the techniques 
which were employed in the study; the selection of the courses of study, the 
preparation of outlines, and the techniques employed in analyzing the outlines 
to yield what is called an “index of significance” for each topic. The “index of 
significance” is an interesting device for expressing quantitative relations. As 
an example, in the report on science courses appears the topic “Air.” The i' |lex 
of significance for the topic is ii : 716/ 22. 
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contain a unit on air The ^16 represents the total number of items on “Air” 

found in all the courses which contained the unit .... The 22 following the slant bar 
is the total number of science courses for Grade IX which were analyzed for this study. 
The index of significance 11:716/22 should be read as follows; 11 courses of the 22 
which were examined contained a unit or major topic on “Air,” and a total of 716 items 
were devoted to a discussion of this particular unit or major topic [p. 47]. 

Chapter iii gives not only an analysis of science courses but other informa- 
tion of interest to curriculum workers, such as a discussion of the overlapping 
of content among grades and the selection and the organization of subject matter 
in the field of science. The investigators conclude that there seems to be but 
little agreement on the placement and the sequence of science topics either with 
respect to grade level or with regard to their place within a given year. Atten- 
tion is also called to the dearth of items concerned with consumer problems. 

Courses of study in the social studies and in industrial arts were subj'ected 
to the same painstaking analysis as were those in science. 

The final chapter presents a discussion of the overlapping between subject 
fields and uses the topic “Transportation” to illustrate the point. There is also 
a discussion of curriculum trends in organization and in types of content. 

Appendix I contains a list of revised “Criteria for Evaluating Teaching and 
Learning Materials and Practices,” which may be of value to some individuals. 
Appendix II presents “Some Principles for Establishing and Conducting a Cur- 
riculum Workshop-Laboratory,” which seem to have tto particular relation to 
the subject of the study. 

While this report should be a part of every curriculum library, still it is 
highly important that the material be regarded as historical. The data presented 
deal with the courses of study developed in the early and the middle 1930’s. 
No educator or publisher of curriculum material should make the mistake of 
assuming either that what was done in the 1930’s was valid or that practices 
which were valid in the ig3o’s are necessarily the best practices for the 1940’s. 


Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Prudence Cutright 


Classroom Relationships between Pupil and Teacher. — ^Among the ex- 
panding responsibilities which are today laid on the teacher, none is greater than 
that of developing desirable personality traits and habits which will enable the 
child to assume his obligations in our democratic society. The school “must be 
considered a social laboratory in which children learn to live with others co- 
operatively and harmoniously” (p. 2). Especially is this statement true of 
schools in urban communities where family life has ceased to furnish such educa- 
tional experiences. Learning to live together in the classroom “co-operatively 
and harmoniously” includes participation by both teacher and children. The 
teacher is the one adult personality, the guiding force, and on the teacher lies 
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the responsibility of setting an example of tolerance, industry, fair dealing, and 
balance. 

Older teachers know that “As the teacher, so is the class.” We have all wit- 
nessed the phenomenon in which a dass that seemed made up of ill-behaved 
little demons under one teacher quickly became a group of helpful and willing 
workers under another. We have sensed the reason for this situation; the reac- 
tions of the individuals to the stimuli emanating from the teacher. Therefore a 
study of pupil-teacher relationships' is timely and profitable. Teachers who are 
lazy and indifierent, careless of the opportunities that every classroom affords, 
will obtain troublesome responses from the keen little people whom they suUer 
to come before them daily. Teachers who are alert, broad-minded, well edu- 
cated, and equipped with a sense of humor are sure to elicit keen workmanship, 
eagerness to learn, and a sense of proportion from their feUow-beings in the 
schoolroom. 

Were the task merely one of imparting information and enforcing study of 
factual material which was later to be given back in the cut-and-dried recita- 
tion, a kind of educational regurgitation, then being a teacher would merely re- 
quire some knowledge, a strong arm, and a frowning personality. Capable 
teachers have long recognized that their work is much more than that ancient 
concept of “lick ’em and larn 'em.” Teachers must plan for their pupils experi- 
ences which will be educative because of the opportunities provided for seeking 
and finding information (vastly different from memorizing set lessons), for shar- 
ing work and information with others, for accepting from others substantial 
contributions to the whole learning, for working both as leader and as follower, 
for deciding on worth-while projects, for finding ways and means of solving 
problems, and for benefiting from the total results of aU workers. 

In observing the work of a number of teachers, the author noted certain de- 
sirable and undesirable relationships — the effects on the pupils of “good” teach- 
ing and the results of ineffective teaching. Setting these outcomes opposite each 
other as samples of positive and negative teaclier behavior produces a vivid, 
practical series of object-lessons for the teacher in service as well as for the 
novitiate. Hardly one of us will fail to recognize as applicable to himself at least 
one of the examples of negative classroom conduct. From these examples of 
behavior may be derived a series of principles for positive behavior, which of 
course may be extended indefinitely. Naturally some principles are of primary 
and others of secondary importance, but any such list must include essential 
characteristics. Abstract principles mean little to students of education, and not 
much more to the initiated. Coupled with case studies, however, they make an 
effective impression. 

In a summary of the behavior of teachers who contribute to the full and 
rounded development of children, it should be said that, above all else, these 

' Bernice Baxter, Teacher-Pupil Relationships. New York; Macmillan Co., 1941. 
Pp. 166. 81.50. 
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teachers were capable of effecting a natural person-to-person relationship be- 
tween themselves and their pupils. 

From the observations is derived a chapter on desirable pupil behavior and 
on the teacher’s part in securing this behavior through understanding, fairness, 
and the practice of democratic principles. 

As children mature, they need to learn their own powers and their own weaknesses. 
Nothing will reveal these to them as effectively as self-discovery. School should pro- 
vide an experience so broad that every individual can find activities in which he can 
succeed as well as those in which he proves less efficient. It is ... . the teacher’s place to 
guide [children] into channels of successful enterprise which will offset other defeats 
[p. 92]. 


The school will make its greatest contribution if it will provide children with 
opportunities for personal and social growth which are compatible with the 
purpose of education in a democracy. 

A chapter describing an effective teacher is helpful because it contains many 
observations of a good teacher in action. Although no teacher is perfect and al- 
though opinions among educators may vary wiaely as to what constitutes ef- 
fectiveness in teaching, most educators will agree that the traits and characteris- 
tics which the author has selected are fundamental and that these are found in 
aU effective teaching, 

From her study Miss Baxter has derived a rating scale for Judging the 
teacher’s personal effectiveness. Though brief, it , will be found valuable for 
supervisors, teachers in service, and, to some extent, students of education. 
The study closes with the statement that, since education is accepted generally 
as the best assurance for the extension of democratic living, teachers must be 
endowed with the same attitudes and habits which they would impress upon 
others. It is economically wise, therefore, that the influence exerted by young 
people who desire to teach he determined with thoroughness before they are 
permitted to enter the profession. 

Orville T. Bright 


Public Schools 
Flossmoor, Illinois 


The Rewards or Teaching. — There are nearly thirty million children in the 
schools of the United States. It is a significant fact that these American states 
intend to make it possible for every child to enjoy the advantages of an ac- 
ceptable kind and amount of schooling. Admittedly, however, the nature of the 
facilities and the quality of the teaching service actually provided for children 
in different types of communities throughout the country are in no sense ac- 
ceptably equal. The^ existing inequalities are most frequently ascribed to the 
variable level of economic resources among the states as well as among com- 
munities of the same state. These are the conspicuous factors contributing to 
differentials in the attractiveness and the effectiveness of institutional training 
in the elementary and secondary grades. Heroic efforts are continuously ad- 
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vanced to remove the causes or to alleviate the unfavorable effects in areas 
where serious limitations are thereby imposed on the schools. Much progress has 
been made in improving these underprivileged schools in recent decades, mostly 
through remedial legislation in the nature of various reforms of state tax systems 
and increases in state aid to local school units. At the same time the quality of 
the common schools has been further improved by other readily observable 
measures, notably the advances in requirements and professional training for 
teaching service and the betterment of the occupational and economic status of 
the teaching staff. 

Observing superintendents and supervisors have long concerned themselves 
with another source of inequality in teaching service which is manifest within 
the organization of even the most favored school situations. With like facilities 
and materials of instruction and under the same supervisory management, 
teachers of equivalent experience and preparation secure markedly different re- 
sults with comparable groups of pupils. Many valuable suggestions for dealing 
with the problems which arise in connection with the disparity in the effective- 
ness of teachers may be drawn from the story' of a typical American teacher as 
written by a superintendent of long experience in the public schools. 

In his attempt to explain the normal course of development of a satisfactory 
teaching career, the author draws on the experiences of many teachers whose 
services and purposes were revealed to him through observation and consulta- 
tion. From numerous incidents in the professional lives and activities of these 
teachers he has selected a series of experiences which may he assumed to repre- 
sent tlie possible caireer of a like-minded person given similar opportunities and 
confronted with professional and personal problems. The selected incidents be- 
gin with the trying period in which the would-be teacher is attempting to find 
out what the job of a teacher includes, and they continue through to the closing 
years of active service during which this teacher occupies a position of influence 
and leadership both locally and in state educational councils. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, dealing with the professional 
phases of the teacher’s career, considers such problems as the significance of the 
legal requirements for public-school teaching, the attitude of different teachers in 
service toward the responsibilities of a teaching position, the attitude of different 
teachers and teacher organizations toward the work load of classroom teachers, 
and the qualities and aims of recognized leaders in the teaching profession. Each 
incident related throws some light on the reasons for teacher perplexity regard- 
ing these matters and illustrates the processes by which one teacher arrived at 
the right conclusion with reference to the problem she faced. Part II is devoted 
to personal phases of the professional development of the teacher — community 
demands and restrictions, salary and the intangible rewards of teaching, and 
professional and social security. The very effective treatment of these problems 

'L. John Nuttall, Jr., Teacher. New York; Macmillan Co,, 1941, Pp. xii-fi64. 
$i.7S- 
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follows the plan described for Part I. Part III, looldng to the future, includes a 
single chapter entitled “A Heritage to Those Who Follow.” 

The motive of the book is obviously that of aiding bewildered teachers to find 
clues to the behavior appropriate to a teacher’s position in. many problem situa- 
tions and to the most judicious, long-time planning with respect to a satisfactory 
teaching career. The volume will serve this purpose eSectively for many begin- 
ning teachers, assuming that they have a serious interest in finding out what 
behavior will probably result in improvement in teaching service rather than an 
interest in finding out how to keep the job from interfering too much with other 
things they like to do. Superintendents, principals, and supervisors will find this 
story of a successful and acceptable teacher pleasingly reminiscent of the profes- 
sional progress of teachers who have worked under their direction. 

Nelson B. Henry 

UntDersUy oj Chicago 


The Place oe the Soclal Studies in the Attainment oe the Pureoses oe 
Elementary Education. — A significant indication of the growing interest of 
teachers in the subject of the social studies is the increase in the number of pub- 
lications providing information about this phase of the curriculum. Such publi- 
cations vary from specific treatments of particular units to more or less abstract 
discussions of principles and objectives involved in methods and content. One 
more publication' which has been added to the list is a compilation of the theo- 
retical and the practical. It deals with features of the social-studies program 
which are of interest to elementary-school teachers everywhere. It was prepared 
by a number of authors who are specialists in the field of social studies and in 
elementary education as well. 

The aim of the volume is “to provide guidance and help for teachers and 
others in developing a more wholesome, satisfying, and efiective program of in- 
struction in the social studies of the elementary school” (p. v). While the ele- 
mentary school is generally thought of as including the period from Grade I 
through Grade VI, the authors of this yearbook consider that the area in which 
teachers should be informed is that beginning with the nursery school and ending 
with the junior high school. 

In the Preface the authors set forth the large questions which are uppermost 
in discussions related to social studies and which, moreover, constitute the foun- 
dation of teaching in this subject. The book does a splendid job of clarifying 
ideas on these questions : What is the place of the social studies in respect to 
the whole curriculum? What determines the selection of subject matter? What 
determines the experiences to be provided and the sequence for which they are 

' The Social Studies in the Elementary School. Edited by William E. Young, Twelfth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1941. Pp. xx-h244. Is.oo (paper), $2,30 (cloth). 
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planaed? Just what is an experience curriculum? Why is an experience curricu- 
lum preferred? What methods of evaluation should be used? 

The book is presented in thirteen chapters which are organized helpfully into 
four sections entitled “The Child, the School, and Society,” “Curriculum De- 
velopment in the Social Studies,” “Unitary Samples of Social Learning,” and 
“Evaluation in the Social Studies.” 

Part II, comprising more than a hundred pages, is much larger than any other 
section of the book. It is exceedingly valuable to those who seek to understand 
the functions which the social studies perform and the methods of selecting and 
adapting subjects for a particular grade. The chapter which is devoted to “Ma- 
terials for the Social Studies Program” contains many helpful suggestions on 
wisely chosen materials and much needed information on when and how to use 
them. Discussions concerning the uses of visual and auditory aids, such as lan- 
tern slides, motion pictures, radio, maps, globes, and charts, with a splendid list 
of selected references, make this portion an outstanding contribution. Text- 
books and workbooks, supplementary books, and libraries are described as in- 
struments to be used in teaching the social studies, and the extent to which they 
aid instruction is set forth clearly. 

Stress is placed on the role which reading plays in the social-studies program. 
The selection of books to meet two, three, or even four ranges of reading ability 
is recommended. It is brought out that, while oral discussions and pictures are 
important aids in learning facts and principles, pupils are handicapped if they 
do not learn to read social-studies materials with understanding and discrimina- 
tion. In this connection the following statement concerning the use of the text- 
book may he of interest to those who are in doubt concerning the “textbook 
method”: “The textbook is and will continue to be the most important single 
instrument used by the teacher in teaching social studies to children who have 
mastered the fundamentals of the reading process” (p. 123). However, it is 
pointed out that, while the textbook is an indispensable tool, it is only bne of 
many tools. Pupils need to read other books in order that a satisfactory pro- 
gram may be developed. About five pages are given to a thoughtful discussion 
of supplementary books which are related to various social-studies interests, 
and a helpful bibliographical list is included. 

The problem of evaluation is one that has been more or less neglected in 
publications relating to social-studies programs, More space has been devoted 
to objectives, functions, and procedures in teaching than to the formulation of 
an effective evaluation program. All elementary-school teachers are carrying 
on formal or informal appraisals of their instruction in social studies, but in 
many schools these efforts are limited and inadequate. It is feared that the 
popular conception of evaluation is the measurement of social-studies informa- 
tion and attitudes, with the emphasis on information. Perhaps the development 
in evaluation has not kept pace with the corresponding development in cur- 
riculum practices and objectives. These two aspects of teaching should supple- 
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meat each other. It is particularly significant at this time, when definite ad- 
vance in evaluation seems inevitable, to find the last section in the book dealing 
with recent developments in evaluation procedures. 

The portion of Part IV giving specific directions for planning and carrying 
out an evaluation program is one of the outstanding contributions of this book 
and should be read by every teacher of social studies. The rather comprehensive 
appraisal program carried on by an elementary school in New York City is 
described in order to indicate the philosophy of the school and to outline useful 
steps in the appraisal of a social-studies curriculum. 

This volume will be found indispensable to aU social-studies teachers and will 
be of interest to educators who seek to keep informed about modern trends in 
education. Every section gives the reader valuable information concerning some 
pertinent phase of the teaching of the social studies. 

Giiace E. Storm 


University of Chicago 
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Issues Relating to the Comics 

T he rapid increase in the popularity of comic magazines during 
the past five years has stimulated a great deal of thought and 
discussion among parents, teachers, and others concerned with child 
development. A review of recent literature relating to comics re- 
veals opposing views concerning the effects of their wide circulation 
among children and the extent to which interest in such material 
should be used in increasing and improving the reading habits of 
pupils. 

One group looks on the reading of comics with marked disfavor 
and advocates abolishing the comic books altogether. Sterling 
North, in his famous editorial which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News on May 8, 1940, and which was referred to in this section of 
the January, 1941, Elementary School Journal, calls these magazines 
a “poisonous mushroom growth” and deplores the fact that ten mil- 
lion copies of this “graphic insanity” circulate each month. His 
criticisms are stated in the following excerpts from the editorial. 

Badly drawn, badly written, and badly printed— a strain on young eyes and 
young nervous systems — the effect of these pulp-paper nightmares is that of a 
violent stimulant. Their crude blacks and reds spoil the child’s natural sense of 
color; their hypodermic injection of sex and murder makes the child impatient 
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with better, though quieter, stories. Unless we want a coming generation even 
more ferocious than the present one, parents and teachers throughout America 
must band together to break the “comic” magazine 

The shame lies largely with the parents who don’t know and don’t care 
what their children are reading. It lies with unimaginative teachers who force 
stupid, dull twaddle down eager young throats, and, of course, it lies with the 
completely immoral publishers of the “comics”— guilty of a cultural slaughter 
of the innocents. 

But the antidote to the “comic” magazine poison can be found in any library 
or good bookstore. The parent who does not acquire that antidote for his chOd 
is guilty of criminal negligence. 

At the opposite extreme are those who feel that comic books sat- 
isfy a real need in the life of children and therefore should be read 
freely. Josette Frank, staff adviser to the Children’s Book and Radio 
Committee of the Child Study Association of America, upholds the 
comics in the following statements from a recent radio talk given 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System, which is quoted in a 
brochure on Children and Comic Magazines, distributed by the Ju- 
venile Group Foundation (125 East Forty-sixth Street, New York 
City). 

Hop Harrigan, flying his streamlined plastic plane or tracking down a 
sabotage plot, is much closer to home than Ulysses doing battle for Helen of 
Troy — though many children do enjoy both. Today’s children want their heroes 
to rush in and conquer today’s villains — gangsters, saboteurs, foreign spies 

We at the Child Study Association have a deep and abiding faith in children. 
I believe that we may safely accept our children’s likes and dislikes for what they 
are — a stage in their growth — ^provided we also help them grow toward wider 
horizons. I believe that, along with their other reading, we can safely let our 
children read the comics. 

Furthermore, W. W. Sones, professor of education and director of 
curriculum study at the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh, observes in the same pamphlet: 

The comic book is a widespread feature of the current environment of chil- 
dren. As such it must be recognized by parents and teachers as an influence on 
child growth and development. Whether it is to be positive or negative in its 
effects can be controlled. If comic books are ignored, ridiculed, or forbidden, we 
encourage rebelliousness, the forbidden fruit is made more attractive, and an op- 
portunity is lost to share an interest with the child. On tlie other hand, both in 
school and at home this interest may be capitalized to promote many lines of de- 
sirable growth and development. 
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Another series of judgments is expressed by Robert L. Thorndike, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, who concludes his pre- 
liminary report on a study of comic-magazine vocabulary in this 
manner : 

We have here an educational resource which (i) provides many thousands of 
words of reading experience; (2) introduces the child to a wide range of vocabu- 
lary, including many useful words which stand in need of additional practice by 
the typical child in Grades IV-VIII; (3) provides interest appeal and picture 
context to make reading and vocabulary experience of a fairly advanced level at- 
tractive even to the retarded reader. The teacher and librarian should be aware 
of the positive contribution of these materials as an ont-of -school supplement to 
the child’s reading experience. 

Several attempts are mow being made to utilize children’s interest 
in comics as a means of securing desirable educational goals. One 
such attempt is that of the Superman D.C. Publications, which are 
prepared with the assistance of an editorial advisory board including 
educators, child psychiatrists, and child-study authorities. The ma- 
terials published include the Superman comic magazine and work- 
book and the Superman Good Reading Project. The workbook con- 
tains vocabulary exercises of various kinds in addition to the picture 
stories. The Superman Good Reading Project attempts to stimulate 
interest in reading library books through tlie use of posters and book 
lists. 

Another attempt is being made by My Weekly Reader to provide 
a series of comic strips which can be associated with science or the 
social studies. A third approach is being made by the editors of 
Parents’ Magazine, who are sponsoring three comic magazines called 
True Comics, Calling All Girls, and Real Heroes. In the first of these, 
historical incidents are pictured in a fashion similar to the tech- 
niques used in comic magazines. 

StiU another attempt to utilize children’s interests in the comic 
magazines has resulted in an analysis of the elements of interest and 
their application in selecting reading material of high literary qual- 
ity as substitutes for the comics. Although few of them are really 
comic, they are filled with adventure, fantasy, mystery, and magic 
— all of which appeal to children. In a bulletin entitled Books 
vs. Comics, published by the Association for Arts in Childhood 
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(70 Fifth Avenue, New York City), Professor Paul Witty, of North- 
western University, who has recently studied the interests of several 
hundred children in comics, makes the following constructive sug- 
gestions. 

Reading the comics is simply an activity which parallels the child’s Interest 
in the highly exciting, adventurous offerings of the radio and the motion pic- 
ture. In meeting this problem, it is essential first that the teacher make as com- 
plete an appraisal as possible of each child’s interests and his many-sided nature, 
since it is only from an examination of the child’s total pattern that cues may be 
obtained for directing him 

The second step implies an attempt to surround children with a variety of 
good literary sources which are rich in the elements of action, surprise, adven- 
ture, and excitement. There are many books for boys and girls which can be 

used advantageously in this endeavor Together the school and the home 

can meet the challenge presented by this activity Through their co-opera- 

tive efforts, boys and girls may be introduced to a variety of satisfying reading 
experiences from factual, imaginative, and exciting sources. This will be the 
first important step on the road to better reading and improved tastes. 

These varied approaches to the problem resulting from the in- 
creasing popularity of comic magazines are still being revised and 
improved. Their effects on the interests and attitudes of children 
merit very careful study on the part of both parents and educators. 

Reading Service Bulletins 

1 ATE in 1941 a conference on reading was held in New York City, 
j the chief purpose of which was “to inaugurate a plan by which 
all those confronted with problems related to reading could pool 
their knowledge and share their experience.” One of the significant 
results of this meeting was the organization of a Reading Service un- 
der the auspices of the Institute for the Study of Personality Devel- 
opment of the Progressive Education Association. The Reading 
Service will act “as a clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
teachers, parents, and psychologists on any and all problems con- 
nected with the learning and use of reading.” 

Those responsible for the Reading Service have adopted a some- 
what comprehensive program of activities. They plan to conduct 
meetings and conferences at the suggestion and with the co-opera- 
tion of the members. The second meeting was held in conjunction 
with the spring meeting of the Institute for Personality Develop- 
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ment, May g, 1942, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. During 
the school year they will issue four Reading Service Bulletins. An- 
other project is the preparation of a series of bibliographies. The 
first of these, which is now available, is a Bibliography of Bibliog- 
raphies, a publication showing “where to look for lists of books.” It 
includes annotated references to bibliographies in book, pamphlet, 
and mimeographed form; books about books; inexpensive books; and 
books on special topics, such as adventure, America, animals, China, 
Latin America, and remedial reading. Another project involves the 
production of experimental materials designed to fit specific needs. 
Experimental editions relating to such themes as “Vikings,” “Wa- 
ter,” and “Electricity” are now available at a cost of twenty-five 
cents each. 

Membership in the Reading Service is one dollar a year and en- 
titles individuals to the four annual bulletins. Interested persons 
should address the Reading Service, 17 East Ninety-sixth Street, 
New York City. 

Reading Readiness in Content Subjects 

T he concept of readiness has recently assumed large importance 
in school activities above the primary grades. This is due to a 
clear recognition of the fact that what a child is prepared for at any 
stage in his development, and in any subject or field, depends, to a 
large extent, on previous training and experience. An interesting 
application of this principle is found in a recent study by M. Theresa 
Wiedefeld, the report of which has been published as Number 31 of 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education under the title 
An Experimental Study in Developing History Reading-Readiness with 
Fourth-Grade Children. 

This study began with an intensive survey of history-teaching in 
Grade IV in several counties of Maryland. The survey revealed 
clearly some of the current weaknesses in the teaching of history and 
dramatized the fact that “reading does not function effectively as a 
tool in a subject in which the children cannot think.” Some of the 
possible explanations offered for inability to think in history were 
“lack of experience, poverty of vocabulary, dearth of information, 
and inability to deal with abstract ideas of a subject with which they 
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are unfamiliar, however simply these ideas are expressed in the text- 
book.” 

On the basis of the facts brought out in the preliminary survey, 
tentative assumptions concerning reading in special subjects were 
formulated and used as hypotheses for experimentation in fourth- 
grade history. Because these assumptions merit careful considera- 
tion in planning and directing reading activities on any subject in 
the middle and upper grades, they are quoted here in full. 

1. Reading is not a general ability which can operate with the same degree 
of ease and success in all kinds of subject matter. 

2. Knowledge of the specific subject treated plays an important part in read- 
ing any particular subject matter. 

3. Language consciousness, involving control of vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture, grammatical form, and paragraph construction, is an important factor in 
reading. 

4. Reading is reacting. The reader uses the ideas of the written material to 
shape his own trend of thought. It is a process of reconstructing experiences in 
the light of the written facts and ideas. 

Reading is like seeing a reflection of one’s own ideas in the thoughts of an- 
other and fusing them so that a product results which is a different thing from 
either of the originals. 

5. Mechanical reading builds ideas which correspond to the word combina- 
tions of the author. Thoughtful reading results in ideas which are generated out 
of such experiences as the individual reader brings to his reading of the written 
material. The response a reader makes to any written matter is different for 
each individual reading it; it is determmed by his own experience, yet different 
from it, and different from what the author of the material intended. 

6. The abilities necessary to thoughtful reading, exclusive of the mechanical 
skills, are thinking abilities, tlie same as those used in reacting to any problem. 
The mental abilities needed for reading are the same as those needed in listening, 
the same as those used by the blind man who reads with his fingers. Only the 
mechanisms for perceiving the meanings are different. 

Evaluating Growth tn Reaping 

A very valuable function of bureaus of research in city school 
systems is illustrated by a recent series of bulletins on reading 
prepared by the Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics of the 
New York City public schools. The first bulletin, which was issued in 
September, 1941, was concerned with the individualization of in- 
struction in reading. The second, which was issued in November, is 
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concerned with basic principles and with the means and methods 
“of measuring abilities and growth of pupils in the various phases of 
reading.” It was prepared by the Division of Tests and Measure- 
ments under the immediate supervision of J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
assistant director. 

The contents of the bulletin, which is entitled Appraisal of Growth 
in Reading, are based on the assumption that the nature and the 
scope of any program of evaluation and the specific techniques of ap- 
praisal used are determined by prevailing concepts of reading and 
the objectives to be achieved. In harmony with recent trends in 
thinking, reading was defined as a complex intellectual process, in- 
volving not only the recognition of words and the sense meaning of 
a passage but also the reader’s reactions and use of the ideas appre- 
hended. Furthermore, the fact was emphasized that a child’s prog- 
ress in reading is intimately related to his growth in insights, under- 
standings, attitudes, and interests; to the development of behavior 
patterns; and to the modification of personality. The objectives of 
reading were equally broadly conceived and were classified in a 
somewhat new and challenging fashion under four general headings: 
(i) “Background for Reading,” including such items as “The exten- 
sion of experiences and concepts” and “Language development”; (2) 
“Fundamental Habits and Skills,” including “Audio-visual-motor 
habits and skiUs,” “Word mastery,” “Speed of reading,” and “Study 
and library skills”; (3) “Comprehension,” including “Word mean- 
ing,” “Apprehension of ideas,” “Interpretation of ideas apprehend- 
ed,” and “Application of ideas gained through reading”; and (4) 
“Personal-social Adaptability,” including “Purposes, tastes, inter- 
ests,” “Attitudes toward: self, others, readmg, and problem-solv- 
ing,” and “Adjustment in a reading situation.” 

When the conception of reading is as broad as that reflected in the 
foregoing statements, appraisal of growth in reading is of necessity 
“a comprehensive and continuous process,” This view is amply sup- 
ported by the following trends in appraisal of reading as summarized 
in the bulletin. 

r. The administration of a program of appraisal in reading is democratic. In 
the older type of testing program administrators and supervisors did practically 
all of the planning, but in the newer programs teachers are invited more and 
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more to participate in organizing and conducting the testing for their own classes 
and for the school. Pupils, also, are guided to study and evaluate their growth 
in reading. 

2. Programs are planned to evaluate growth in the reading objectives selected 
by the staff for their own school and for the needs of their pupils. 

3 . Appraisal programs are comprehensive. They include all the major objec- 
tives of reading and call for formal or informal tests and measures which provide 
evidence about pupil growth in each objective. 

4. Appraisal programs require a variety of techniques as (a) standardized 
tests — achievement, diagnostic, prognostic, aptitude, attitude, and personality; 
(i)) records and reports of behavior which accompanies the reading situation — 
rating scales, questionnaire reports, interview reports, inventories, logs, anec- 
dotal records, stenographic reports; (c) informal, or teacher-prepared tests; (d) 
stiecial techniques for discovering defects of speech, vision, hearing, and motor 
co-ordination, 

5. Appraisal programs are concerned with analyzing individual abilities, 
comparing the child’s status in reading with his own previous status and with 
the status expected in terms of his mental ability and other factors. 

6. Standardized tests are used systematically, and appraisal by informal tech- 
niques goes on continuously as a part of the teaching process. 

7 . Test results and observations or other data are gathered over a long period 
of time and preserved on cumulative record cards and in folders for each pupil, 
All this evidence is weighed, interpreted, and used with respect to the whole 
rather than piecemeal development of the child. 

The major part of the bulletin consists in a series of practical sug- 
gestions to teachers and supervisors "for their guidance in setting up 
a program of appraisal in reading.” 

Fitth Annual Conterence on Reading 

T he Fifth Annual Conference on Reading at the University of 
Chicago wiU be held in Mandel Hall, June 24-27, inclusive. The 
central theme of the conference is “Co-operative Effort in Schools To 
Improve Reading.” 

The opening session will discuss the role of reading in the educa- 
tion of a free people. The remaining sessions of the conference wiU 
consider at length (i) the basic issues and guiding principles under- 
lying co-operative techniques in improving teaching and (2) the 
specific procedures by which teachers and school officers may aid in 
improving reading programs, in increasing the reading efficiency of 
pupils, and in promoting desirable types of growth through reading. 
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The selection of the conference theme was based on the fact that 
the schools of this country face two very urgent and challenging 
tasks. The first is to promote development of the insights, under- 
standings, loyalties, interests, and patterns of behavior that char- 
acterize a free people and the democratic way of life. The second is 
to prepare the boys and girls of this generation so that they will be 
able to help create a finer and a more stable civilization than has yet 
been achieved. Because of the large importance of reading in at- 
taining these goals, vigorous campaigns to increase reading efficiency 
should be carried on throughout the country during the coming 
school year. Such campaigns are timely for two additional reasons : 
first, the prevailing dissatisfaction with the reading efficiency and in- 
terests of young people and, second, the notable progress that has 
recently been made in developing co-operative techniques for im- 
proving teaching. 

In order to be of maximum service this summer, the Reading Con- 
ference is dedicated to the task of analyzing the problems which 
must be attacked in vigorous campaigns to improve reading and of 
providing for persons who attend the conference as much concrete 
help as possible in meeting the many challenging issues which they 
will face during the coming year. An outline of the program follows. 

Wednesday Morning, June 24 

General Session: “Theme of the Conference,” William S. Gray, University of 
Chicago 

“The Role of Reading in the Education of a Free People,” Robert M. Hutchins, 
President, University of Chicago 

Sectional Meetings: "The Broader Ends To Be Attained through Reading 
and Other Aids to Learning” 

1. Primary Grades 

Elizabeth Ann Kembton, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Gary, Indiana 

2. Middle Grades 

Margaret E. Kerr, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

3. High Schools and Junior Colleges 

Paul B. Diederich, University of Chicago 

Wednesday Afternoon, June 24 

General Session: “The Nature of, and Techniques Involved in, Co-operative 
Effort To Improve Reading,” Virgil E. Herrick, University of Chicago 
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Sectional Meetings; “Issues Faced by School Staffs and Guiding Principles 
Underlying the Scope and Organization of an Adequate Reading Program” 

1. Primary Grades 

a) “Basic Instruction in Reading,” Amelia Traenkenschuh, Director of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, Public Schools, Rock Island, Illinois 

b) “Reading in Other School Activities,” Gertrude Whipple, College of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University; Supervisor of Reading, Public Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan 

2. Middle Grades 

a) “Basic Instruction in Reading,” Gertrude Whipple, College of Education, 
W ayne University ; Supervisor of Reading, Public Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

b) “Reading in Other School Activities,” John H. Cooper, Chairman of So- 
cial Studies, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 

3. High Schools and Junior Colleges 

a) Helen M. Roberts, Chairman of the Reading Committee, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 

b) Hugh McCammon, Instructor in English and Chairman of the Reading 
Council, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Thursday Morning, June 25 

General Session : “Techniques by Which a School Staff May Identify Strong 
and Weak Aspects of Its Reading Program and Define Needed Changes,” 
Earle W. Wiltse, Superintendent of Schools, York, Nebraska 

Sectional Meetings : “Recent Co-operative Efforts To Appraise and Reorgan- 
ize Reading Programs” 

1. Primary Grades 

0) “In Eaton County, Michigan,” Sally B. Marks, Educational Consultant, 
Michigan Community Health Project 
6) “In Cicero, Illinois,” Grace Boyd, Primary Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Cicero, Illinois 

2. Middle Grades 

a) “In Shorewood, Wisconsin,” Alice Flickinger, Teacher of Speech-English, 
Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 

b) “In Eaton County, Michigan,” Sally B. Marks, Educational Consultant, 
Michigan Community Health Project 

3. High Schools and Junior Colleges 

а) Helen M. Roberts, Chairman of the Reading Committee, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 

б) Hugh McCammon, Instructor in English and Chairman of the Reading 
Council, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
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Thursday Afternoon, June 25 

General Session; “Co-operative Techniques in Selecting Appropriate Read- 
ing Materials for All Aspects of a School’s Program,” Willard E. Goslin, 
Superintendent of Schools, Webster Groves, Missouri 

Sectional Meetings: “The Nature and Variety of Reading Materials Now 
Available and Their Selection, Administration, and Use” 

I. Primary Grades 

a) “The Nature and Variety of Reading Materials,” Katherine Clarke, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Supervisor, Public Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri 

l>) “The Function of the Library in the Selection, Administration, and Use 
of Reading Materials,” Dorotha Dawson, Supervising Instructor, School 
Libraries, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 

3. Middle Grades 

a) “The Function of the Library in the Selection, Administration, and Use of 
Reading Materials,” Dorotha Dawson, Superivsing Instructor, School 
Libraries, Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan 

b) “The Nature and Variety of Reading Materials,” Katherine Clarke, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Supervisor, Public Schools, Clayton, 
Missouri 

3. High Schools and Junior Colleges 

a) “The Nature and Variety of Reading Materials,” Kathryn Mansell, Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 

b) “The Function of the Library in the Selection, Administr3,tion, and Use of 
Reading Materials,” B. Lamar Johnson, Dean of Instruction and Li- 
brarian, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Friday Morning, June 26 

General Session; “Basic Principles of Learning Underlying the Effective Use 
of Reading Materials,” Stephen M. Corey, Superintendent of the Laboratory 
Schools, University of Chicago 

Sectional Meetings; “Units Involving the Use of Reading Materials That 
Are Consistent with, and Illustrative of, Recognized Principles of Learning” 

1. Primary Grades 

a) “Living Today; A Unit on Keeping Well and Happy,” Winifred J. Ran- 
dell. Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

b) “The Language Arts,” Marion L. Edman, College of Education, Wayne 
University; Supervising Instructor, Language Education Department, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

2. Middle Grades 

a) “Reading,” Marjorie Blanchard, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Public 
Schools, La Grange, Illinois 

b) “Science,” Bertha M. Parker, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 
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3. High Schools and Junior Colleges 

a) “English,” Edith E. Shepherd, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

b) “The Social Studies,” Robert B. Weaver, Laboratory Schools, University 
of Chicago 

Friday Afternoon, June 26 

GENERAr. Session': “Controversial Issues in the Teaching of Reading and the 
Contributions of Research to Their Solution,” Edward W. Holch, University 
of lEinois 

Sectionae Meetings: “Improving Teaching Techniques in Various Aspects of 
a Reading Program” 

1. Primary Grades 

a) “In Promoting Reading Readiness and in the Initial Stages of Learning 
To Read,” Olga Adams, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

b) “In Later Stages of Development in Reading,” Edward W. Dolch, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

2. Middle Grades 

a) “In Promoting the Normal Development of Pupils in Reading,” Paul A. 
Witty, Northwestern University 

b) “In Corrective and Remedial Teaching,” Josephine H. MacLatchy, Ohio 
State University 

3. High Schools and Junior Colleges 

а) “In Corrective and Remedial Teaching,” Frances Triggs, Counselor, 
University Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota 

б) “In Promoting the Normal Development of Pupils in Reading,” Paul A. 
Witty, Northwestern University 

Saturday Morning, June 27 

General Session: “Basic Issues and Co-operative Techniques in Developing 
Improved Programs of Evaluation, with Special Reference to Reading,” 
Hilda Taba, University of Chicago 

Sectional Meetings: “Techniques of Evaluating Growth in and through 
Reading” 

1. Primary Grades 

a) “Aspects of Growth in Reading and Related Methods of Evaluation,” 
Marion Monroe, Specialist in Remedial Instruction, Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

b) “The Program of Evaluating Growth through Reading in Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Tennessee,” Eula A. Johnston, Elementary Supervisor, Hamilton 
County Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

2. Middle Grades 

a) “The Program of Evaluating Growth through Reading in Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Tennessee,” Eula A. Johnston, Elementary Supervisor, Hamilton 
County Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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h) “Aspects of Growth in Reading and Related Methods of Evaluation,” 
Marion Monroe, Specialist in Remedial Instruction, Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
3. High Schools and Junior Colleges 

a) “Reading and the Progratn of Evaluation in the University High School,” 
Henry C. Meckel, University High School, Oakland, California 
h) “Recent Efforts To Evaluate Growth in Reading in Junior Colleges,” 
Harold B. Dunkel, Examiner, University of Chicago 


Saturday Afternoon, June 27 

General Session; “The Opportunities, Responsibilities, and Procedures of 
Various Staff Members in Co-operative Effort To Improve Reading Pro- 
grams and the Reading Efficiency of Pupils” 

Reports will be presented from the following groups, which will have met 
in separate conferences on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings: 


School Superintendents 
Elementary-School Principals 
Grade Supervisors 
Rural Supervisors 
Primary-Grade Teachers 


Middle-Grade Teachers 
High-School Teachers 
Junior-College Teachers 
High-School and Junior-College Prin- 
cipals 


As indicated above, a unique feature of the program this year is 
the series of evening conferences, under competent leadership, that 
have been arranged for various groups. The members of each group 
will consider in detail their opportunities and responsibilities and 
the procedures that can be adopted to advantage in co-operative ef- 
fort to improve reading programs and the reading efficiency of pu- 
pils. At the conclusion of these conferences, each group will prepare 
a summary report of their proposals, which will be presented at the 
general session on Saturday afternoon. 

The University extends to teachers and school ofhcers in elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and junior colleges a cordial invitation to 
attend the conference. It is open without fee to those who register for 
work at the University during the summer quarter. Persons not 
registered will be charged a fee of five dollars and a half for the con- 
ference period, a dollar and a half for all sessions of a given day, or 
seventy-five cents for a single session (tax included in all prices) . To 
obtain additional information or copies of the program, address 
William S. Gray, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

William S. Guay 
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Who’s Who eob. May 

Writer of the, news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles preparedby William S. Gray, professor 
in the current number of education and executive secretary of 

the Committee on Preparation of Teach- 
ers at the University of Chicago. Newton Edwards, professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, treats of the basic assump- 
tions and goals of democracy and points out some of the difficulties 
encountered by the schools and by the general population in protect- 
ing our democratic values in wartime. John H. Martin, supervisor 
of the social studies in the public schools of Northport, New York, 
and 0. J. LuPone, supervisor of elementary-grade science in the 
same school system, question the suitability of much of the teaching 
done in the elementary school in the social-studies field and il- 
lustrate the difficulty of finding appropriate materials by giving a 
description of the progress of a unit on conservation which was 
undertaken by a sixth-grade class. John H. Treanor, vice-principal 
and teacher of English in Grades VII, VIII, and IX at Washington 
Irving School, Roslindale, Massachusetts, believing that children 
should be taught to write sentences before they are asked to write 
compositions, describes a procedure used to develop pupils’ ability 
to compose pleasing sentences. Myron R. Goldin, principal of Pub- 
lic School 176, Brooklyn, New York, and Seymour Rothschild, as- 
sistant principal of the same school, interpret the results of a study 
carried out for the purpose of determining the stability of the in- 
telligence quotients of foreign children as they progress through the 
elementary school. Bernard D. Karrinos, associate statistician of 
the United States Public Health Service, and Herbert J. Sommers, 
assistant statistician of the same organization, in the first of a series 
of two articles present data, obtained by the National Health Survey 
in a study of more than four hundred thousand youths, which show 
the relation of educational achievement to socio-economic status. 
Gertrude Hildreth, psychologist of the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Christine P. Ingram, as- 
sistant director of the Department of Child Study and Special Edu- 
cation of the public schools at Rochester, New York, present a list of 
selected references from the recent literature on exceptional children. 
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The writers of reviews Paul B. Diederich, assistant professor 
in the current number of education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Louise W. Putzke, teacher in the 
Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. Robert E. 
Strickler, district principal of Elementary School District Num- 
ber 4 of the public schools of St. Louis, Missouri. Jessie Todd, 
teacher in the Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. 
Sterhen M. Corev, professor of educational psychology and super- 
intendent of the Laboratory Schools at the University of Chicago. 
Gustav J. Froehlich, supervisor of the Records Ofhce in the 
Laboratory Schools and instructor in education at the University 
of Chicago. Margaret Pritchard, teacher in the Laboratory 
Schools at the University of Chicago. 



PROTECTING DEMOCRATIC VALUES IN A 
NATION AT WAR 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
University of Chicago 

* 

T here is something deeply tragic about a democratic nation at 
war. When a democracyis required to take its place in the drama 
of war, it is forced to play a role for which it is ill fitted. One of the 
essential goals of democracy is peace, not strife; in the process of 
achieving its goals, democracy employs reason, not force. Before 
Pearl Harbor, while we were still debating on foreign policy with as 
much calm and restraint as circumstances would permit, some per- 
sons entertained the view that democracy would be so miscast in 
the drama of war that it would lose its essential character. I, myself, 
never had much patience with this view, but it cannot be denied that 
war will deepen the social conflicts, both withm and between nations, 
which democracy must resolve. Neither can it be denied that war 
may very well have the effect of weakening some of the basic as- 
sumptions on which democracy rests and of making it difficult to 
employ the processes — the implements, so to speak — which democ- 
racy must use as it struggles toward the realization of its goals. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OE DEMOCRACY 

I should like to call attention briefly to some of the basic assump- 
tions of democracy — assumptions which war may tend to weaken. 
Democracy is more than a political system, more than a form of 
economic organization, more than a system of class arrangements.' 
Over and above all these, it is a great faith, a faith in the humanity 
of man. Democracy cannot live if man loses his faith in man, and 
this faith must be broad enough to embrace all men everywhere. It 
may seem strangely contradictory to say that we must not lose 
faith in men even while we are beat on destroying them. Neverthe- 
less, in the long run, democracy stands or falls on the correctness of 
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its assumptions with respect to the nature of man. It is precisely at 
this point that democratic ideology differs most widely from Nazi 
ideology. “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed hy their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” We hold that man is not depraved by nature; 
that he is capable of achieving a sense of justice, equity, and good 
conscience; that he is capable of achieving a humaneness, a dignity, 
and a worth which all men should respect. I know full well that the 
manner in which this war is being conducted shakes to the very 
foundations our faith in humanity, or at least in a large part of it. 
This war cannot be fought without setting in motion currents of hate 
and righteous indignation which may sweep us away from our old 
moorings, but we must not permit the emotions of war to cause 
us to lose faith in the ultimate humanity of man. 

It is also a fundamental assumption of democracy that men are 
capable of governing themselves, of managing their own affairs. 
Among us this idea is so taken for granted that it may appear too 
commonplace and platitudinous to mention, but this view of man’s 
capacity has not always been taken for granted. It was, in fact, 
born only yesterday, so to speak; it is little more than a century old. 
Throughout the centuries men, even the masses of men who have 
suffered most from arbitrary power, have exhibited little enthusiasm 
for democratic government, little confidence in their own capacity 
to be captains of their own fate, to steer the boat into the port of 
their own choice. Government has been regarded, for the most part, 
as a matter to be taken care of by a viceroy of God, some divinely 
inspired leader, or a small directive class. Today a large part of man- 
kind is willing to lay down its life in defense of systems of polity 
grounded on arbitrary power. 

Now, war, even in the most advanced democracies, cannot be 
conducted without an immense concentration of political power. 
In nearly every area of life, decisions which ordinarily would be 
hammered out in the public forum must be intrusted to leaders. 
There is no other way. To some this necessity may .appear to be a 
denial of democracy. I do not so regard it. The democratic state is 
not necessarily lacking in power, weak in the force of its sanctions, 
and impotent in crises requiring quick and positive action. The de- 
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cisive point is not the amount of power exercised but the source from 
which it is derived. Even so, we must not lose sight of the fact that, 
even in war, leaders are but the responsible agents of the people. We 
can ill afford to permit youth to lose a sense of civic duty, a part of 
which is to think for themselves and try to resolve public issues on 
the basis of their own best judgment. In the school, in community 
affairs, and in many areas of political action, therefore, we need to 
cultivate more assiduously than ever the processes of responsible 
democratic government. We need, also, to guard against glorifying 
the political party that is in power during the conduct of the war. 
On this point our own Civil War should teach us a lesson. After that 
war many good people in the South felt that to vote anything but 
the Democratic ticket would be little short of an insult to the mem- 
ory of Robert E. Lee, and in the North perhaps an equal number for 
an equal length of time felt that to vote anything but the Republican 
ticket would be a repudiation of all for which Lincoln stood. We 
should not suffer loyalty to leader or party to blind us to the re- 
sponsibility of intelligent citizenship. 

It is also one of the assumptions of democracy that men, in the 
solution of their common problems, will be motivated by enough 
good will toward one another and loyalty to the commonweal to be 
able to reach a working compromise without resort to force and 
violence. In any society we may expect a clash of individual and 
class interests, Men will fight, and fight bard, to advance their 
personal interests, to win place and power. Groups and classes of 
men will organize and become articulate and pit their strength 
against one another. As Becker has pointed out, ideally democracy 
may be defined as govermnent of the people, by the people, for the 
people; but in actual practice it often becomes “government of the 
people, by the politicians, for whatever pressure groups can get their 
interests taken care of.”^ Men will compromise their differences, at 
least to a tolerable degree, if they are not called on to sacrifice too 
much, to retreat on too wide a front. If, however, the compromise 
really strikes to the root of the matter, if it involves a fundamental 

' Carl L. Becker, Modern Democracy, pp. 5-6. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1941. 
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redistribution of those things which men hold in high esteem — ^ma- 
terial goods, equality of opportunity, cultural resources, positions of 
power and prestige— then men may choose not to listen to the dic- 
tates of sweet reasonableness or to the promptings of the spirit of 
good will. Here we are dealing with an important matter because, 
if an3d:hmg about the future is dear, it is this: if democracy is to 
survive in America and if a democratic world-order is to emerge and 
live, men will have to learn to compromise much and to yield at 
many points where they may be disposed to fight. 

American life is characterized by sharp differences and inequalities ' 
which are out of harmony with our democratic ideals. In one way 
or another these inequalities must be made less sharp. For the mo- 
ment the social conflicts in our culture are not acute for the simple 
reason that we cannot indulge in them at a time when the very life 
of the nation is at stake. But no student of history will suppose 
that war will permanently resolve these conflicts; in all probability 
it will only serve to deepen them. 

Now we come to the heart of the matter. Individuals and social 
groups are little likely to resolve their differences unless they are 
motivated by certain core values, certain ethical and moral princi- 
ples, some great imperatives. First of all, there must be a genuine 
respect for personality, for individual worth ; men must be willing to 
meet one another on a fraternal basis. This necessity calls for the 
cultivation of minds that are sensitive to the rights and needs of 
others in whatever place and in whatever class, of minds that are 
sensitive to inequalities, injustices, and human exploitation in what- 
ever form. More than that, there must be a willingness to translate 
sentiment into forms of co-operative action. In the second place, 
there must be the clear recognition that the gains of civilization are 
mass gains; there must be a devotion to the common welfare that 
wUl lift men out of their petty selfishness. Far too often we decide 
important matters of public and social policy in terms of what we 
shall get out of it — ^in terms of the benefits that will accrue to my 
business, my labor union, my school of thought, my university, or to 
me. There is no better way to protect democratic values in war or in 
peace than to provide our youth with those concrete experiences 
which win develop in them the motivations, drives, and sensitivities 
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necessary for the type of co-operative behavior in which they will 
be called upon to engage. 

NECESSITY FOR SOCIAL UNDERSTANDINGS 

It is also an assumption of democracy that the citizen will be in- 
formedj that his information will be both broad and precise enough 
to enable him to pass judgment on fundamental matters of public 
and social policy. As a matter of fact, the assumptions and processes 
of democracy are of little significance unless they are made manifest 
in the institutions of a people. Citizens may accept the basic assump- 
tions of democracy and may be skilled in its processes and techniques , 
but they can achieve a democratic social order only through pro- 
grams of social action. Men must employ institutional forms 
through which to realize the way of life that they deem best. Neces- 
sarily, they devise and experiment with political institutions; modify 
the structure and the operation of their economy; and, in the whole 
area of social relations, devise such institutional forms as time and 
circumstance may seem to dictate. The fundamental goals of democ- 
racy and many of its processes are enduring, but its institutional 
forms are subject to change and modification. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that, if the democratic state is to survive in the modern 
world, it will have to cultivate the spirit of social mvention and con- 
trivance. As we proceed, in the years that lie ahead, with the recon- 
struction of society along more democratic lines, the assumptions of 
democracy may serve as a touchstone of statecraft; they may pro- 
vide a standard for the evaluation of the structure and the operation 
of the economy; they may dictate the arrangements that will be made 
with respect to social classes; they may, in fact, be made the criteria 
for passing judgment on aU proposals. But unless those who apply 
these criteria have adequate understanding of the social forces of 
their time, unless, for example, they understand the economy that 
they undertake to reconstruct, then efforts to achieve a democratic 
state will result in failure. 

There is danger that we may overstress the goals and the processes 
of democracy, especially the processes, and that we may give too 
little attention to the cultivation of the knowledge required for the 
reconstruction of institutional forms. Some seem to think that train- 
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ing youth in the ideals and the processes of democracy is all that is 
necessary. It is important, to be sure, that youth acquire the skills 
of democratic action; but no end of serving on committees, no 
amount of participation in group discussion will take the place of 
the cultivation of social understandings. It is scarcely possible to 
hope that democracy will be preserved by merely developing loyalty 
to democratic ideals, by eliminating snobbery, or by creating atti- 
tudes of friendliness and helpfulness. The right attitudes, loyalties, 
and dispositions are important, but they are nOt enough. Neither 
wUl it be enough to cultivate the ancient virtues of honesty and so- 
briety, industry and thrift, tolerance and humaneness. It will not 
be enough, either, to develop a dogged determination to safeguard 
such liberties as free speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of 
religious worship. Finally, it will not be enough to develop inte- 
grated personalities — ^personalities free of destructive anxieties, con- 
flicts, and neuroses. Over and above aU these, it wUl be necessary to 
cultivate in youth, and in their elders as well, a deep insight into the 
workings of our economic, political, and social arrangements. 

. GOALS OF DEMOCRACY 

Democracy has its basic assumptions and its processes ; it also has 
fundamental goals, among which are liberty and equality. Demo- 
cratic liberalism has placed great emphasis on freedom of the in- 
dividual from political and social restraints. Certain liberties we 
have regarded as fundamental ends in themselves, as being essential 
to the democratic way of life. Among these are freedom of intellect 
and of teaching, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom to conduct one’s economic life pretty much 
as one pleases. It has been fundamental in democratic ideology, and 
it remains fundamental, that the experience of the race shall be freely 
accessible to aU who may care to profit from it, that no forbidden 
signs be placed along the avenues leading through all the reaches 
and depths of human experience, that freedom of inquiry and ex- 
pression be cherished as a priceless heritage. Thomas Jefferson once 
exclaimed, “I have sworn upon the altar of God, eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.”' No one knew 

> The WrUings of Thomas Jeferson, X, xfg. Washington; Issued under the auspices 
of the Thomas Jefierson Memorial Association of the United States, 1905. 
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better than this son of a small farmer in back-country Virginia the 
history of the repression of common man by the possessors of au- 
thority, and no one went more directly to the heart of the matter 
than did Jefferson. We have built up bills of rights and an apparatus 
of civil liberties to protect the intellectual and moral integrity of the 
individual. These are values which we should cherish and teach our 
children to cherish. At the same time we should keep in mind that 
in times of crisis it may be necessary for the people to confer upon 
government whatever powers are required to preserve the life of the 
nation. As Lincoln once put it, “Measures otherwise unconstitution- 
al might become lawful by becoming indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution through the preservation of the nation.”’' 

THE DILEMMA OF DEMOCRACY 

Now we come to a knotty problem — the great dilemma which 
democracy everywhere must face. As has been said, it was a part of 
the faith of democratic liberalism that, if men enjoyed all the free- 
doms embraced in that faith, they would somehow in their everyday 
adjustments achieve a reasonable degree of equality. We are now 
beginning to realize that this is not true, that at least one of our 
cherished freedoms is incompatible with equality. It does not take a 
particularly discerning eye to observe that in a technological society 
freedom in the area of economic life spells inequalities of condition 
and of opportunity which no democracy can tolerate nor perhaps 
long survive. These inequalities are too familiar to require catalogu- 
ing; they intrude into nearly every aspect of life. To resolve this con- 
flict between freedom and equality and to resolve it through demo- 
cratic processes constitutes one of the most difficult problems which 
democratic leadership must solve. Basically the problem is one of 
distribution. Some way must be found by which the material and 
spiritual benefits accruing from an advancing technology may be 
equitably distributed among the masses of men. Apparently, to ac- 
complish this end, men will have to submit to a considerable degree 
of social control in the area of economic life; they will have to forgo, 
in part at least, that freedom of action which has so long been re- 
garded as one of the essential freedoms in the creed of democratic 

' Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works, II, 508. Edited by John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay. New York; Century Co., 1894. 
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liberalism. Here we may expect to encounter two difficulties. First, 
those who occupy positions of advantage will not be easily persuaded 
to give up freedom of action when, by doing so, they may appear to 
be sacrificing their own self-interests. Second, it yet remains to be 
seen whether men can submit to a considerable degree of social con- 
trol in the area of their economic life without also surrendering politi- 
cal freedom and other freedoms essential in a democracy. Yet as 
difficult as this problem is, it must be solved if democracy is to live. 
When the people fail to find their own way out of the woods of pov- 
erty, insecurity, and distress, into the open fields of relative eco- 
nomic and cultural well-being, they turn to some self-chosen leader 
to find the way for them. 

Democracy as a political form has never yet gained much head- 
way except in those areas which have been characterized by a rela- 
tively high standard of living or by the prospect of such a standard. 
It is no mere accident that today the democratic nations are the 
“have” nations and the undemocratic nations the “have-not’s.” 
To work out economic and political forms which will reconcile the 
conflict between economic freedom and equality of opportunity will 
require leadership and popular intelligence of a high order. Moreover, 
it will require good will among men and a deep devotion to the com- 
monweal. 



SOCIAL PROBLEMS— AN ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL FALLACY? 

JOHN H. MARTIN and 0 . J. LuPONE 
Public Schools, Northport, New York 

* 

T here are in education many persons who, because they are im- 
bued with the idea of using the schools as an agency for social 
change, have advocated that curriculum materials drawn from the 
controversial problems of adult life be used in the elementary schools. 
The writers have no quarrel with the use of the schools for social 
change; they are concerned merely with the type of materials sug- 
gested for accomplishing this objective. "Housing and Slums,” 
"Machines,” and "Conservation” are some of the more frequently 
mentioned titles of such curriculum units. 

Child psychologists have repeatedly criticized the teaching of such 
abstract and remote topics to elementary-school children. Students 
of child development, particularly those who have studied the 
growth of understanding in six- to twelve-year-old children, have 
found that "the emphasis on the social studies sometimes seems pri- 
marily to consist in passing on to fledgling children social and eco- 
nomic problems of the adult world which adults themselves have 
difliculty in formulating, let alone solving.”* The only concession 
made by the author quoted toward including curriculum content of 
social significance is that “it would be better to approach a topic by 
way of conditions known to the child in his own experience, rather 
than by way of abstract and remote terms or propositions.”^ Snatch- 
ing at this suggestion with the frantic clutching of those who find 
their intellectual foundations disappearing, advocates of the teaching 
of national problems have perverted the quotations given above. 
They have done this by recommending the study of controversial 

^ Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psychology, p. 356. New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940 
(revised). 

» Ibid., p, 3 S 7 . 
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issues apparent in each local community. Their reasoning has been 
based on the naive assumption that, because material was geographi- 
cally close, it was also “close” to the experience of the child. 

The writers arrived at this conclusion as the result of their efforts 
to teach a unit dealing with local manifestations of the national 
problem of conservation. A group of teachers met co-operatively 
to develop the unit. We assumed that, by dealing with local issues, 
we should overcome the objection that national problems are too re- 
mote from the everyday experience of children. We then determined 
some of those local activities in which the ideas of conservation 
could play a part. 

We found that in many respects our community had problems 
similar to those of other villages. For instance, Oklahoma has its 
dust bowl, but the use and abuse of land by our farmers duplicated, 
in many ways, conditions of the Middle West. On the other hand, 
we found specific activities which were somewhat local in their na- 
ture, for instance, a harbor, a sand and gravel pit, 

A unit on “Conservation of Our Resources” was taught at the 
sixth-grade level to a group of thirty-two pupils whose intelligence 
quotients ranged from 94 to i2'2. After a brief discussion of what 
conservation means in terms of thrift and saving, the pupils asked, 
“How are local resources being used?” These resources were found 
to be a sand and gravel pit, the harbor, potato-farming, and water 
supply. The pupils decided that they would find out, to their own 
satisfaction, whether or not these resources were being used wisely. 
On the basis of interest, the children formed themselves into groups 
to study these areas. In order to gather information, each group in- 
terviewed informed persons, wrote letters, and called in speakers. In 
this way the pupils gathered a great deal of information. 

The entire unit was evaluated by use of the following techniques; 
pupil diaries, in which each child kept a day-by-day record of his 
work and his attitude toward it; anecdotes kept by the teacher of 
significant pupil behavior and comment; tests; and observation of the 
class by the supervisor. 

We found that some children responded in a very self-centered 
manner. When the class was considering the aesthetic contribution 
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of the sand and gravel pit to a residential area, one pupil said, “It’s 
ugly.” Another pupd, with whom the class agreed, retorted, “Who 
cares? It is not near my house.” When one of the children in the 
class pointed out that his father worked at the sand and gravel pit, 
the class was satisfied that the sand and gravel pit was a good thing. 
When another child whose house neighbored the pit parroted 
her parents’ objections to the pit’s effect on the property value, 
the class decided that this argument concerned adults only. If, as in 
some instances, the pupils took sides, their conclusions were likely 
to be formed on the basis of the popularity of the first child to speak 
and not on the merits of the evidence given. All these anecdotes 
were recorded in spite of the fact that these same children presented 
or heard a great amount of informational material. 

We discovered that the children could not identify their interest 
in any problems with which they individually were not immediately 
concerned. A child whose father owned farming land was interested 
in methods of plowing which might lead to erosion. The child of a 
neighbor whose property suffered as a result of this practice could 
recognize that a quarrel existed between his father and his class- 
mate’s father, but neither child could understand that the com- 
munity might be concerned, even though the situation was common 
in the area. The class as a whole saw no need to be troubled with an 
issue which, in their thinking, did not involve them. 

This lack of interest was due not to inental incapacity but rather 
to failure to understand that an issue existed. In phases of their 
science work these same children had demonstrated with simple 
science experiments that they could make observations and record 
their findings in a sensible fashion. In the field of science they could 
see an objective which gave meaning to their problem. On the other 
hand, their failure to “see” community problems made them unable 
to assemble their information in any logical form in spite of all the 
aid that the teacher’s skill could give. 

In all the problems which these children handled — the sand and 
gravel pit, water supply, farm land, etc. — the organizing principle 
was the determination of how the interests of the total population 
were being served. The incapacity of these children to understand 
the concept of a community involving groups with overlapping in- 
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terests left them inadequately prepared. We felt that this explana- 
tion indicated why those children who did not have immediate con- 
tact with a problem would consider that a personal like or dislike for 
the pupil making a report was a sufficient reason for their conclu- 
sions. Since the abstract principle, the general welfare, was un- 
known to them, they could not identify themselves with it. They 
could understand the interests of a particular playfellow but not 
those of the general public. Hence they could not feel themselves a 
part of a group of which they had no recognition. In one instance, 
however, they were able to recognize their interest because of per- 
sonal experience. 

When the harbor was discussed, it was found that swimming there 
was dangerous because of the pollution' caused by yachts. Here was 
a condition from which they all suffered. Their interest was immedi- 
ately aroused to the point where they were anxious to determine 
what could be done. Further investigation revealed that the local 
storekeepers and merchants were dependent on the trade brought 
in by the yachts for a significant share of their business. The issue 
was immediately joined: if the yachts came into the harbor, the 
children could not swim. Here was a problem with which all were 
immediately concerned; it was within their experience. Here was 
the clue which revealed to us the basic reason for the failure of other 
topics to be understood as community problems; for here was an is- 
sue which not only was geographically close but was psychologically 
significant. At this point the recorded conversations were revealing: 

“The storekeeper has to have his business.” 

“We have to swim if we are going to stay healthy.” 

“Yeh, but how are you going to get healthy in dirty water?” 

“We have to have stores, and Mr. Smith says that he would not 
be able to stay in business without the money that the summer 
people bring.” 

Here the class decided that they would go back to the adults of 
the community for further questioning. As a result of this activity 

' It is interesting to note one of the unexpected experiences which developed through 
the pupils’ attempt to determine the cleanliness of the harbor water. The County 
Board of Health answered their inquiries with evasive statements, probably because 
of the commercial complications involved. Looking for an authoritative answer, the 
children were definitely puzzled. A local chemist supplied the desired information. 
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the committee appointed came back with two questions: “Can the 
yachts use the harbor without polluting it?” “Are there other swim- 
ming places as easily and cheaply available?” With the discussion 
so pointed, the children continued with; 

“The yachts can’t go to some other place to dock.” 

“There are lots of other places; but, if they go, our storekeepers 
will lose most of their business.” 

“We can swim anywhere along the shore.” 

These statements reveal in part the remarkable conclusions which 
the children reached. They could, at a little inconvenience, con- 
tinue to satisfy their wants. Their recognition of this altruistic solu- 
tion indicated their understanding of the larger interests of the com- 
munity. In no other instance was there achieved even this small 
degree of understanding of the fact that the interests of conflicting 
groups must give way to the community good. 

Because of the subjective nature of this report, it is necessary to 
supplement the suggestive conclusions with more comprehensive ob- 
jective research. Certainly these findings suggest that curriculum- 
makers should be judicious in their selection of adult problems that 
are to be presented to the elementary-school child. A topic which is 
close to the area of the school is more likely to be successfully taught 
than is a subject which is distant. The only assumption with which 
our conclusions differ is that all subjects drawn from the immediate 
vicinity of the school are of significance to the mind of the child. 
The children, in their study of the harbor problem, learned that there 
are groups with conflicting interests which could be resolved only in 
terms of the welfare of the entire community; that is, the children 
learned of contending groups. One of the questions left unanswered 
is: Would such learning have suflficient power to be transferred to 
other local issues in which the children do not have so immediate an 
interest? Until such time as more precise experimentation indicates 
that this transfer will take place, the writers suggest that care be 
employed in attempts to make the school program meaningful by 
using local material without discrimination. 



BUILDING SENTENCES BY USING MODELS 


JOHN H. TREANOR 
Washington Irving School, Roslindale, Massachusetts 

* 

T he composition of good sentences is a difficult phase of En g lis h 
work, hard to teach and hard to learn. Aside from the organiza- 
tion of ideas, aside from the embarrassment of selecting the right 
word for the right place, there arises' in the English class the problem 
of the construction of the sentence itself. Unhappily, many teachers 
of English, in demanding a paragraph, forget that to make such a 
composition one must use sentences and that, while good sentences in 
themselves do not necessarily make good paragraphs, no good para- 
graph was ever written that did not have in it a great proportion of 
good sentences. Teachers are tempted to say, “Write a composi- 
tion,” long before their pupils are able to write a sentence. Hence the 
program in English composition ought to lay great stress not so much 
on whole compositions but on the parts that compose them, not on 
paragraphs but on sentences. 

The following lessons were developed to solve, if possible, one 
angle of this difficulty. 

The authors of English literature have at their command a copious 
variety of frequently used sentence patterns which are common to 
them aU. No matter how individual an author’s style may be, he 
occasionally casts his thoughts into a construction of wide use and 
general acceptance. Careful writers avoid an inartistic repetition, 
but they cannot avoid an occasional use of one or another of these 
forms. Sometimes with a pleasing variation, like a graceful turn of 
music, they put a unique mark on a familiar pattern, but they 
nevertheless draw on the common treasury, as it were, of English 
expression. 

Washington Irving, for example, used almost too frequently the 
following construction, quoted from The Sketch-Book: “The ships of 
war, that prowled like guardian giants along the coast; the head- 
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lands of Ireland, stretching out into the channel; the Welsh moun- 
tains, towering into the clouds; all were objects of intense interest.”' 
The construction is familiar: several related ideas cast into phrases 
similar in form are summed up and united in the word “all,” which 
adjoins the predicate of the entire sentence. Scott, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Newman — all made use of this device. It is easy to write ; tends 
to a desirable concentration of words; and, from the practical class- 
room point of view, is not drE&cult to teach. 

The core of the attempted solution of the problem of teaching chil- 
dren to write sentences, then, is to put models of frequently used 
constructions before a class, with the purpose of making such sen- 
tence patterns so familiar that ultimately the pupils’ work will re- 
flect them. Any one of a score of familiar constructions might have 
been used, but for the first practical work with a class the type 
quoted above was selected. 

In a seventh-grade class a lesson was given at the blackboard, 
with the following sentence as a working model: “The whistle of the 
referee, the thump of the boot, the roar of the crowd — aU announced 
the beginning of the football game.” Here was Washington Irving’s 
model in a simplified form. The pupils readily saw the triple subjects : 
“whistle,” “thump,” “roar”; they noted the identity of construction 
of the three adjective phrases “of the referee,” “of the boot,” “of the 
crowd” ; and they recognized the suspension of thought until the word 
“all,” which co-ordinated the subjects. 

The model being thoroughly understood, it was easy to obtain 
from the class a number of imitations on subjects suggested by the 
teacher. Then pupils were asked to write a sentence or two on their 
own subjects, and several like these were readily obtained: 

The sound of the guns, the thump of the stagecoach, the yell of the by- 
standers — all announced the arrival of Tom Mix. 

The rustling of the palms, the splintering of the bamboo, the growls of the 
tiger — all announced the arrival of the tiger. 

Both these imitations contained errors which were quickly apparent 
to the class. “Thump,” obviously not the right word, was changed 
to “roar.” In the second sentence, the third phrase was changed to 

' Washington Irving, “The Voyage,” T}ie Sketch-Sook of Geofrey Crayon, Gent,, 
p. 26. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1864 (revised). 
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“the growls of the beast,” the word “tiger” being reserved for the 
end of the sentence. 

By way of home work, the pupils were asked to write four or five 
sentences similarly constructed and based on their own ideas. Cer- 
tain minor errors appeared in these papers. For example, in the sen- 
tence: “The darkness of the sky, the whiteness of the ground, the 
shouts of the children — all announced the arrival of the snow,” 
it was apparent to most of the class that the phrase referring to the 
children was an incongruous note, which ought to be changed to 
something like “the whistling of the wind” in order to keep the three 
subjects in the same category. Again, one or two more intelligent 
pupils were able to see that in a sentence like this: “The moo of the 
cow, the whinny of the horse, the onk [sic] of the pig — all made a 
welcome noise on the farm,” each separate subject was addressed to 
the ear; and they saw, too, that it is possible to write a sentence with 
the first part addressed to the eye, the second to the ear, etc. Varia- 
tions in the predicate were likewise admitted: “. . . . all proclaimed 
the storm,” “ all were objects of delight,” “. ... all made the 
day happy.” 

After a few days this construction became familiar to the class, 
and there remained only the prospect of finding it in pupils’ com- 
positions. While some of the boys and girls found it difficult to intro- 
duce the construction into a simple paragraph of personal incident, 
others were able to do so without trouble. The following are fair 
samples. 

One cold morning, when you could feel the frost nibbling at your' cheek, 
some other boys and I decided to have a snow battle. The whizzing of the snow- 
balls, the yelling of the boys, the attack of the enemy — all announced the strug- 
gle. 

My brother and I had just begun to doze ofi when the thought of waiting 
for Santa Claus took hold of me. We waited and waited, but stiU no noise did 
we hear. Suddenly, the scrape of the runner, the neigh of the reindeer, the 
patter of hoofs — aU told us of the presence of Santa. 

For composition work the use of such an imitation was clearly an 
advance. It was pleasing to note the conscious power which the pu- 
pils were able to enjoy. 

After a series of short daily lessons, it was felt that the model, 
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based rather loosely on Washington Irving, had been assimilated by 
the class. Then other models were used in a similar way. For ex- 
ample, the following are stock patterns in the body of English litera- 
ture, and not one is beyond the ability of seventh-grade pupils: 
(i) “In the sky the birds were singing; on the sea the waves were 
flashing.” (2) “Filled with envy and remorse, Godfrey sank upon his 
knees.” (3) “With a joy that was spontaneous and a cry that was 
profound, the wanderer gazed upon his home.” 

If, in the course of a year’s work in English, a pupil gained com- 
mand of a dozen or fifteen of these sentence patterns, he would show 
great skill in composition. It is acknowledged that a certain artifici- 
ality can creep into paragraphs. Nevertheless, too many able writers 
have acknowledged their debt to the great masters of prose to justify' 
scorning such an approach. As Stevenson said of composition; 

Before lie can tell what cadences he truly prefers, the student should have 
tried all that are possible; before he can choose and preserve a fitting key of 
words, he should long have practiced the literary scales; and it is only after years 
of such gymnastic tliat he can sit down at last, legions of words swarming to his 
call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding for his choice, and he him- 
self knowing what he wants to do and (within the narrow limit of a man’s ability) 
able to do it.^ 

The philosophy of life is ever the teacher and the pupil, the master 
and the apprentice, the father and the son; English teachers might 
wen profit by this business of model and imitation. 

' Robert Louis Stevenson, Learning To lEri/fl,pp, 5-6, New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1888. 



STABILITY OP INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OP 
METROPOLITAN CHILDREN OP POREIGN- 
BORN PARENTAGE 

MYRON R. GOLDIN and SEYMOUR ROTHSCHILD 
Public School 176, Brooklyn, New York 

* 

T he difficulty in obtaining reliable estimates of the intelligence 
quotients of primary-grade children, especially those in the first 
term of Grade I, is well known. This difficulty is magnified when 
children come from homes of low socio-economic status and when 
foreign-born parents use the foreign language for conversation in the 
home. The authors of this report are officers in a school faced with 
the problem of adapting the curriculum to pupils of foreign-born 
parentage. The data for this study were gathered from this school. 

PURPOSE OE STUDY 

The design of this study^ was to obtain the coefficient of correlation 
between the intelligence quotients secured for children who were 
tested at the following grade levels of their school careers: Grades 
I A, IV A, VI A, and VIII A. The Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Mental Test was used at the first-grade level. At the higher levels 
the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability was administered. De- 
spite the fact that these tests may measure somewhat different 
aspects, or factors, of intelligence or academic aptitude, the results 
provide a rough index of the stability of the intelligence quotient 
as the children progress through school. 

THE SCHOOL POPULATION AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Public School 176, Brooklyn, has a school population of about 
nineteen hundred pupils, 99 per cent of whom are Italians. The re- 
maining i per cent includes Scandinavian children, a sprinklmg of 
Irish children, and a few Jewish children. 

^ Valuable assistaace in planning the study and checking the data was given by 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, of the Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, New York 
City sfchool system. 
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The predominant language in the homes of the pupils is Italian. 
The children have little literary and cultural background. Home li- 
braries are practically nonexistent. An experiential background for 
the language arts is almost totally lacking. Many of the new en- 
trants in the kindergarten or Grade I A speak little or no English. 
In social and economic status the neighborhood is underprivileged. 
There are few park and play facilities, and the nearest public library 
is a mile and a half from the school. Most of the parents read Italian 
newspapers. 

The houses are generally two-family buildings, although there are 
a few apartment houses. In a considerable number of the families, 
both fathers and mothers work, and there is no provision for a day 
nursery to take care of the children. There are many broken families 
in the neighborhood. About four hundred children receive free 
lunches daily. Despite all these unfavorable factors, the attendance 
at the school is exceptionally good, and there is little delinquency. 

STABILITY OF THE ‘INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 

Under these conditions many of the teachers have felt that the 
test of mental ability administered in Grade I A provides unstable 
indices of intelligence. They have felt that language difficulties mili- 
tate against accurate results and that the intelligence quotients se- 
cured in Grades IV A, VI A, and VIII A are more reliable and more 
stable, since the pupils have had the advantage of four, six, and eight 
years of school training. It was to prove the correctness or the falsity 
of these observations that this study was undertaken. 

The intelligence quotients of the pupUs, as recorded in Grades 
I A, IV A, VI A, and VIII A, were listed. These data were obtamed 
from the cumulative-record cards. Thus a normal school situation 
was used. The Pearson product-moment formula was employed to 
find the coa lie nts of correlation between the intelligence quotients 
for pupils ||f| i various grade levels. 

The coriHa»ns in Table i indicate that intelligence quotients at 
early gradAms ane more unstable than are those obtained at upper- 
grade lAABhe, correlation of .46 indicates that a considerable 
sbiftinirfuW'fl in/|lligence quotients has occurred between Grade 
I A If l! 1 t I A. The instability of the intelligence quotients 
ov( i- 1':/ I three years leads to the inference that, if more 
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accurate estimates of intelligence are to be obtained, tests should be 
administered at more frequent intervals, probably under optimum 
conditions at each succeeding grade level. The coefficients of corre- 
lation obtained for the upper grades are relatively high and indicate 
a rather stable condition in estimating intelligence quotients. 

The mean intelligence quotients and the standard deviations at 
the various grade levels are presented in Table 2. These results 

TABLE 1 

Correlation Coefficients between Intel- 
ligence QUOTIENTS Obtained from Chil- 
dren AT Various Grade Levels in Their 
School Careers 


Grades Correlated 

j Number of 
Pupils 

Coefficient of 
Correlation 

I A and IV A 

174 

.46 

IV A and VIA 

57 

.81 

VI A and VIII A 

60 

•Ss 

IV A and VIII A 

54 

.83 


TABLE 2 


Mean and Standard Deviation of Intelli- 
gence Quotients Obtained from Chil- 
dren AT Various Grade Levels 


Grade 

Mean Intelli- 
gence Quotient 

Standard 

Deviation 

lA 

104 -s 

13 -I 

IV A 

90.6 

13-4 

VIA 

101.6 

II. 7 

VIII A 

IOI.7 

15-8 


should not be interpreted to mean that these intelligence quotients 
and their variability are representative of the school because the 
pupils selected for this study represent a group for whom data hap- 
pened to be available on the cumulative records. It is, therefore, 
possible that the group for whom intelligence-quotient data were 
available is not a representative sampling of the pupils in the school. 
These data provide some additional information by which one may 
interpret the coefficients of correlation. The intelligence quotient for 
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Grade VI A shows relatively less variability than that for any of the 
other grades. Grade VIII A shows the most variability. 

SUMMARY COMMENTS 

A summary of the findings indicates that there is a fairly high 
degree of correlation, and hence stability of the intelligence quotient, 
in the case of pupils tested in Grades IV A, VI A, and VIII A. On 
the other hand, a lower degree of correlation is found between the 
intelhgence quotients obtained for pupils in Grade I A and the in- 
telligence quotients obtained for the same pupils in Grade IV A. The 
tentative conclusion drawn from these data is that, in the case of 
pupils of foreign-born parentage living in a metropolitan neighbor- 
hood of low socio-economic status, the stability of the intelligence 
quotient at the first-grade level tends to be so variable that the 
need for annual administration of intelligence tests seems to be in- 
dicated if up-to-date intelligence quotients are to be available for 
such pupils. The instability may be, and probably is, caused mainly 
by the language handicaps and by the home and community condi- 
tions in which these children live. After the fourth-grade level, how- 
ever, the relative positions or ranks of the intelligence quotients of 
these pupils tend to remain more stable and constant. The predic- 
tive value of the intelligence quotient after this level, therefore, is 
valid for school use for a longer period than it is at a lower grade 
level, particularly for groups of pupils similar in character to those 
involved in this study. 

There is a need for a study which would follow the stability of the 
intelligence quotients from Grade I through to the higher grades for 
pupils who come from various types of neighborhoods and various 
types of home backgrounds in order that the points may be deter- 
mined at which the intelligence quotients tend to remain relatively 
stable or constant. This study can be made only by instituting an 
annual testing program and collecting records over a period of six 
or eight years of the children’s school life. 

It may be that the low correlation shown between the intelli- 
gence quotients obtained in Grades I A and IV A is the result of 
lack of uniformity in administering the tests of mental ability or 
that there is need for more skill in the administration of tests at 
these levels. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF URBAN YOUTH 
IN VARIOUS INCOME CLASSES. I 

BERNARD D. KARPINOS 
AND 

HERBERT J. SOMMERS 
United States Public Health Service* 

A lthough it has been generally recognized that there are dif- 
>. ferencesin the educational achievement of the various socio-' 
economic classes, this recognition has been founded largely on as- 
sumption. The few studies published have dealt with the problem as 
it was encountered in individual cities and then in a more or less 
indirect manner.^ The present article is based on a survey of eighty- 
three cities, and it relates educational status directly to annual fam- 
ily income. However, because of the broad classification of some of 
the basic data, the analysis is still far from being completely satis- 
factory. 

The data were taken from the National Health Survey conducted 
by the United States Public Health Service during the winter of 
1935-36. Tlie survey was designed primarily to secure data on the 
health of the nation in relation to various socio-economic factors, 
two of which were income and education.* Since the main emphasis 

• i 

* From the Division of Public Health Methods, National Institute of Health. 

* The outstanding study is that by Richard 0 . Lang, Tke Rdaiion of Educational 
Status to Economic Status in the City of Chicago, by Census Tracts, IQ34. Chicago : 
Private edition, distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 1937. 

The author related educational status (grades completed) to the census tracts of 
Chicago, the latter having been ranked on the basis of median equivalent monthly 
rentals. 

3 The survey was carried out by means of a house-to-house canvass. Information 
was obtained by interview with some responsible member of the family, usually the 
housewife. The requested information included^ in addition to data on illness and medi- 
cal care, the following population and economic data: age, sex, nativity, race, marital 
condition, occupation, employment status, and education of the individuals, and annual 
income of their families, For a complete discussion, see George St. J, Perrott, Clark 
Tibbitta, and Rollo H. Britten, “National Health Survey, Scope and Method of the 
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was on health, it is natural that the related factors would be ex- 
pressed in a general way. 

This article deals with the educational attainment of individuals 
of 20-24 years of age and individuals 15-19 years of age in 1936. 
The majority of the older age group either were attending college or 
had completed their education, while persons in the younger group 
were chiefly of high-school age. These individuals are classified ac- 
cording to sex and color. The color classification is by “white” and 
“colored,” the latter term referring primarily to Negroes. (The Ne- 
gro youth constituted about 95 per cent of the colored youth.) 

Educational attainment was considered to be the highest grade 
(for elementary school) or the type of school (for high school and 
college) that an individual had entered even though he had not 
necessarily completed it. Persons still attending school were, there- 
fore, classified according to the grade or the type of school which 
they were attending on the day of the enumerator’s visit, while per- 
sons not attending school were classified according to the highest 
grade or type of school which they had attained. The actual grade 
was stated for elementary schooling. Obviously an individual who 
had attained Grade VIII had completed at least Grade VII. For 
“high school,” which included business and vocational schools, and 
“college,” the attained grade was not specified. As a result no more 
may be stated about a person who attained high school or college 
than that he had at least some high-school or college training.* The 
fact that all grades of high school were classed as “high school” and 
all grades of college were classed as “college” undoubtedly restricts 
the interpretations to be made from the data, since it is at these 
educational levels that the socio-economic differences in education 
mainly occur. 

The analysis is based on data concerning 423,000 urban youths, of 

Nation-wide Canvass of Sickness in Relation to Its Social and Economic Setting,” 
United States Public Health Reports, LIV (September 15, 1939), or Reprint No, 2098. 
The survey was made with the aid of grants from the Work Projects Administration, 
Official Projects 712150-658/9999 and 765-23-3-10. 

^ For further details see B. D, Karpinos, The Socio-economic and Employment Status 
of Urban Youth in the United Slates, IQ3S-36. Public Health Bulletin No. 273. Wash- 
ington: United States Public Health Service, 1941. 
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whom 381,000 were white and 42,000 were colored. The sample 
probably contains a slight over-representation of youth from the 
larger cities. 

The economic status of these youths is measured by the annual 
income of their families. “Family,” as defined by the survey, in- 
cluded the head of the household and all persons in the household 
related to him by blood, marriage, or adoption. “Income of family” 
was defined to include the combined salaries, wages, business profits, 
and net income from investments received by all members of the 
family during the year preceding the survey as weU as the family 
receipts from boarders and lodgers.® Families were not asked to re- 
port the exact amount of income but to designate which of several 
income intervals best described their situation. Families in which 
one or more members were identified as having been recipients of 
public assistance (such as work relief, direct relief, mothers’ pension, 
or pension for the blind) at any time in the twelve months prior to 
the day of the visit were classified as “on relief,” irrespective of ac- 
tual income. However, there were very few families on relief who 
had an annual income as large as a thousand to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars; almost all the relief families were in the “Under $1,000” income 
category. For general orientation, the distribution of the youth by 

* The total suiveyed uiban population comprised about two and a half million per- 
sons (two and a quarter million white and a quarter-million colored persons) in eighty- 
three cities of eighteen states. The cities were selected so as to furnish repre- 
sentativeness of the urban population in the main geographic divisions of the United 
States; Northeast, North Central, South, and West. To minimize as much as possible 
any overweighting that could be caused by the larger cities (when the survey was con- 
sidered as a unit or by regions), a proper equalizing sampling procedure was applied in 
the larger cities, while in cities with less than one hundred thousand inhabitants, com- 
plete coverages were made. The list of the surveyed cities, arranged by regions, will 
be given in the second article of this series. 

“ Boarders and lodgers, who were designated as unrelated persons, constituted about 
6 per cent of the total white youth and 8 per cent of the total colored youth. Their 
income was not known, and they were included in the income classification of the fami- 
lies with whom they boarded or lodged. No attempt was made here to exclude the un- 
related persons, though they were excluded in the study on the employment status of 
youth, (B. D. Karpinos, op. cit), since it was found in this case an unnecessary refine- 
ment. 
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annual family income is presented in Tables i and 2, for white and 
colored youth, respectively.^ 


TABLE 1 


Percentage Distribution of White Urban Youth, Age 15-24, Accord- 
ing TO Annual Familv Income, by area, 1935-36 


Annual Family 
Income* 

All 

Areas 

Northeast 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

Number of persons 

381.344 

148,376 

131,264 

S4.470 

47,234 

Under $1,000 (relief and 






non-relief) . 

39-2 

37-4 

40.2 

41.9 

38.4 

$r,ooo-$i,g99. 

40.9 

41. S 

41.4 

3 Q.O 

39-8 

$ 2 ,ooo-$ 2,999 . 

12.6 

13-6 

12.0 

11. 0 

13-3 

$3,000 and over 

7.3 

7-5 

6.4 

8.1 

8.S 


* Based on known income only. 


TABLE 2 

Percentage Distribution of Colored Urban Youth 
Age 15-24, According to Annual Family Income 
BY South and Non-South, 1935-36 


Annual Family Income* 

All Areas 

South 

Non-South 

Number of persons 

41,883 

24,126 

17, 757 

Under $1,000 (relief and non- 




relief) 

84.1 

91.1 

74.6 

$1,000 and over 

iS -9 

8,9 

25-4 


* Based on known income only. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OE WHITE ’YOUTH 

The educational attainment of white youth, aged 20-24 and 15- 
ig, in each economic class, subdivided according to sex, is given in 
Tables 3 and 4. The data of Table 3 are also shown in Figure i. 

It is obvious that a direct relation exists between family income 
and the amount of education received by the individual, since pro- 
gression in educational attainment is noted as income increases in all 
the age and sex groups. The first significant difference to be noticed 
is in Grade VIII. For males of 20-24 years of age, the percentage of 

^ For more details, see B. D. Karplnos, ap. cU. 
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those who attained at least eighth-grade education ranges from 83.4 
in the relief group to 98.8 in the group with incomes of $3,000 and 
oyer. For females of this age the corresponding percentages range 

TABLE 3 

Cumulative Percentage Distribution, According to Educational 
Attainment, of White Urban Youth, Age 20-24, in' 

Various Income Classes, by Sex, 1935-36 


PiaiCENTAGE OP PERSONS WhO AttAINED 

Specified Geade oa Higher 


Grade or Type or School 

All 

Under $i,ooo 
(Relief and Non-relief) 

$1,000- 

$2,000- 

$3,000 

and 

Over 


Incomes 

Total 

Relief 

Non- 

relief 

$1,090 

$2,009 

Male; 

Kindergarten, Grade I 
or II* 

gg.8 

99-7 

99-1 

99’7 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

Grade III 

99-7 

99.6 

99-4 

99.6 

99.9 

99-9 

100. 0 

Grade IV 

99.6 

99-5 

99.2 

99.5 

99.8 

999 

100.0 

Grade V 

99.2 

98.7 

98.2 

98.9 

99-7 

99.8 

100.0 

Grade VI 

98.5 

97-3 

96-3 

97.9 

99-4 

99-7 

99-9 

Grade VII 

96.7 

94.1 

92.0 

95-6 

98.2 

99.0 

99.6 

Grade VIII 

92.8 

87.7 

83.4 

90.8 

95-3 

97.4 

98.8 

High school 

77.1 

66.4 

SS ’7 

74.1 

81.3 

87.0 

93-0 

College 

18.2 

10.4 

3.6 

15.3 

18.6 

25.8 

43-1 

Female: 

Kindergarten, Grade I 
or II 

99-9 

99.8 

99-8 

99-7 

99-9 

99-9 

100.0 

Grade III 

99-8 

99-7 

gg,6 

99.6 

99.9 

99, -9 

100. Q 

Grade IV 

99 '7 

99-5 

99-3 

99-5 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

Grade V 

99.4 

98.9 

98.5 

99-1 

99-7 

.99.9 

99.9 

Grade VI 

98.8 

97.8 

97.0 

98.2 

99.4 

99-7 

99-7 

Grade VII 

97.1 

94.6 

92 'S 

95-8 

98.3 

99-3 

99.2 

Grade VIII 

93 -S 

88.4 

84.3 

90.8 

9 S -7 

g8 .0 

98.4 

High school 

78.3 

68.0 

S8.i 

73-9 

81 .9 

88.8 

go. 2 

College 

13.8 

7-7 

2.8 

10.7 

13-2 

21. S 

33-0 


* The difference between 100.0 per cent and the percentage of persons who attained the lowest grade 
represents the percentage of persons who never attended school. 


from 84.3 to 98.4. At the high-school level the corresponding per- 
centages are 55.7 in the lowest income group and 93.0 in the highest 
income group, for males; and 58.1 and 90.2, for females. The dif- 
ferences are more pronounced with respect to college, as the per- 
centages of those who attained college range from 3.6 to 43.1 for 
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males, and from 2.8 to 33.0 for females, at the two extremes of the 
income scale. 

In the 1S--19 age group the percentages of those who attained 
eighth-grade education range from 84.2 in the relief group to 98.8 in 

TABLE 4 

CuMtJLATivE Percentage Distribution, According to Educational 
Attainment, of white Urban Youth, Age 15-ip, in 
Various Income classes, by sex, 1935-36 


Percentage ob Perbohs Who Attained 
SPEC aFiED Grade or Hiosee 


Grade oh Type of School 

All 

Under $1,000 
(Relief and Noa-relief) 

$1,000-- 

$2,000- 

$3,000 

and 

Over 


Incomes 

Total 

Kelici 

Non- 

relief 

$ 1,999 

$ 2,990 

Mala; 

Kindergarten, Grade I 
or II 

99,8 

99.8 

99-7 

99.9 

99-9 

99.9 

99.8 

Grade III 

99-7 

99.6 

99.4 

99.8 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

Grade IV 

99.6 

99-3 

99 0 

99.6 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

Grade V 

99-3 

98.6 

98.1 

99.1 

99.8 

99.9 

99'7 

Grade VI 

98.6 

97-3 

96.4 

98.2 

99-4 

99.8 

. 99-6 

Grade VII 

96.8 

94.1 

92.2 

96.1 

98.4 

99.4 

99-3 

Grade VIII 

93-0 

87.6 

84.2 

gi '3 

95-9 

98.2 

98.8 

High school 

83.1 

73.7 

67.2 

80.8 

87-S 

92.7 

95-9 

College 

S-8 

2.9 

I.O 

S'O 

5.8 

9.3 

16.9 

Female: 

Kindergarten, Grade I 
or 11 

99-9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.9 

99.9 

99 9 

99-9 

Grade III. , . 

99-8 

99-7 

99.6 

99.8 

99-9 

99.9 

99-9 

Grade IV 

99-7 

99.6 

99-4 

99.8 

Kenl 

99.9 

99.9 

Grade V 

99 -S 

99.2 

98.9 

99.6 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

Grade VI 

99-1 

98-3 

97.8 

99.0 


99-7 

99.7 

Grade VII 

97-9 

g6,o 

94.8 

97-3 


99-4 

99.4 

Grade VIII 

9 S -0 

QI.I 

88.5 

93-7 

97.1 

98.5 

98.8 

High school 

85 . 1 


71.6 

83.3 

89.0 

92.6 

93.7 

College. 

S -9 


0.8 

3.9 

s.s 

9.6 

15.9 


the highest income group, for males; and from 88.5 to 98.8, for 
females. For high school the range is from 67.2 per cent to 95.9 per 
cent for males, and from 71.6 per cent to 93.7 per cent for females. 
No comparison is made for college since a large proportion of youth 
aged 15-19 is still in high school. 
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Comparison of the differentials in education by income for the 
15-19 and the 20-24 f-ge groups indicates that at every level of 
schooling the attainment of each of the lower income groups of age 
15-19 approaches more closely to that of income group “$3,000 and 
Over” than is the case for the 20—24 group. The indication would 
seem to be either that distinctions in income had come to have a 
lesser bearing on educational attainment among the group that en- 
tered school five years later or that the depression had kept a greater 





Fig. I. — Percentages of white urban youth, age 20-24, in various income classes, 
who had attained specified grade or higher in 1935-36 (based on Table 3). 

proportion of youth in school and had, therefore, lengthened the 
period of school attendance. 

The often stated fact that the educational level of females exceeds 
that of males at every grade except college is corroborated by the 
present material (Tables 3 and 4). For the “All Incomes” group, at 
age 15-19 a larger proportion of females attained each grade, while 
at age 20-24 the only important exception is in the proportion 
attaining college. With a few exceptions in which the differences are 
insignificant, this finding apparently holds true for all income groups. 

In all probability the differences in the educational achievements 
of the various income groups are much greater than these percent- 
ages indicate, since greater proportions of youth in the lower income 
groups undoubtedly leave high school before completing the full 
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course. With respect to college, the opposite may be true: owing to 
many selective factors,^ a larger percentage of youth in the low in- 

TABLE S 

CUMULATIVE Percentage Distribution, According to Educational 
Attainment, or Colored and White Urban Youth, Age 20-24 
IN Various income classes, bv Sex, 1935-36 


PascEHTAOK ojr Peksosb Who Attained 
Spkciiied Giadk ok Hiobeh 




Colored 





Wliite 



Grade qk Type 











QE SCHOOt. 













Under $i«ooo 



Under $i,ooo 



All 




$1,000 

All 




$1,000 


In- 




and 

In- 




and 


comes 

To- 

Re- 

Mon- 

Over 

comes 

Tn- 

Re- 

Non- 

Over 



tal 

lief 

relief 



tal 

licf 

relief 


Male; 











Kindergarten, Grade 











I or II 

99-0 

98.3 

98.7 

98.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99-7 


99.7 

99-9 

Grade III 

97-4 

97.0 

97-2 

96.8 

99.7 

99-7 

99.6 

99,4 

99.6 

99-9 

Grade IV 

95-8 

9,S.2 

9,‘:.2 

9S-1 

99-4 

99.6 

99.. S 

99.2 

99-S 

99-9 

Grade V 

8S.4 

86.9 

88.0 

86.0 

96.8 

99-2 

98.7 

98.2 

98.9 

99-8 

Grade VI 

79-5 

76.8 

79.6 

74-7 

93.9 

98-5 

97-3 

96,3 

97-9 

99,6 

Grade VII 

68,8 

65.1 

68,5 

62.6 

88,0 

9O.7 

94.1 

92.0 


98,6 

Grade VIII 

S7’0 

52-6 

S6.i 

SO, I 

70. S 

92.8 

87.7 

83.4 

90.8 

96.2 

High school 

46.1 

41. s 

41,7 

41.3 

69.6 

77.1 

66.4 

SS.7 

74.1 

84,0 

College 

6.1 

4.7 

2.2 

6.4. 

13-4 

18.2 

10.4 

3-d 

iS'3 

23-3 

Female: 











Kindergarten, Grade 











I or II 

gg.2 

gg.i 

98.9 

99-1 

99,8 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99-7 

99-9 

Grade in 

98,1 

97,8 

97-7 

97.8 

99-7 

99,8 

99’7 


99,6 

99-9 

Grade IV 

97-1 



96.7 

99.4 

99-7 

99 -.S 


99-S 

99-9 

Grade V 

01.7 

90.4 

91.2 

90.0 

98,0 

99.4 

98.9 

98.5 

09-1 

99-8 

Grade VI 

83.8 

81.6 

83 -.3 

80.6 

94-9 

98.8 

97.8 

97-0 

98.2 

00-, 5 

Grade VII 

74.0 

71,0 

73-6 

89-5 

89. S 

97.1 

94.6 

92 -,'; 

93-8 

98.6 

Grade VIII 

62.9 

S9’2 

61 . 7 

57-7 

82.4 

93-5 

88.4 

84-3 

go. 8 

96.5 

High school 

Si.S 

48.2 

46.4 

49-3 

70,6 

78-3 

68,0 

58,1 

73-9 

84-3 

College 

5.9 

4.4 

2.7 

S-3 

14. I 

13.8 

7.7 

2.8 

10.7 

17.4 


come groups than of youth in the higher income classes may gradu- 
ate. Even subject to these limitations, the data clearly indicate the 

^ Eor a discuBsioA oE the influence of the depression on the proportion of college en- 
trants that remained to graduate, see Emery M. Foster, Survival Rates oj Pujnls. 
United States Office of Education Circular No. 193, 
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wide variations in the educational level of white youth in the various 
income groups. 

TABLE 6 

Cumulative Percentage Distribution, According to Educational 
Attainment, of Colored and White Urban Youth, Age i.s-19 
IN Various Income classes, by Sex, 1935-36 
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urban youth aged 20-24 and 15-19, in each economic class, with 
comparable data for white youth. 

As is true among white youth, the amount of education received 
by colored youth varies directly with family income, even though a 
broad income classification has been applied for the colored youth. 
Differences between the educational attainment of colored youth in 



Fig. 2 . — Percentages of colored and white nrban youth, age 20-24, who had attained 
specified grade or higher in 1935-36 (based on Table 5). 

the “Under $1,000” income group and those in the “$i,ooo and 
Over” income group are evident from the lowest grade up. The dif- 
ferences increase progressively as the educational level is raised. 
Only 52.6 per cent of the colored male youth, aged 20-24, i’l 
“Under $1,000” income group attained Grade VIII, while 79.5 per 
cent of the youth in the “$i,ooo and Over” income group attained 
this educational level. Only 59.2 per cent of the colored female youth 
of this age in the lower income group reached Grade VIII compared 
with 82,4 per cent in the higher income group. For high school the 
corresponding percentages range from 41.5 to 69.6 for colored male 
youth, and from 48.2 to 70.6 for colored female youth. For college 
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the range is from 4.7 per cent to 13.4 per cent for males, and from 4.4 
per cent to 14.1 per cent for females. It should be noted that the 
superiority in educational attainment of females is far more pro- 
nounced among colored youth than among white youth. 

The wide differences between the educational achievements of the 
white and colored youth are conspicuously brought out in Figure 2. 
These differences are equally observable for males and females in 
each income group. 

Recent increase in the amount of education received by persons in 
the 15-19 age group over that received by those in the 20-24 a-ge 
group, already noted for white youth, is striking among colored 
youth (Table 6). Most of the increase, for both white and colored, 
has taken place in the lower income classes. However, despite the 
relatively greater increase in the amount of schooling obtained, 
colored youth still lag far behind white youth in educational achieve- 
ment. 


\To be concluded] 



SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York 

* 

T he references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows ; materials con- 
cerned with (i) subnormal, backward, and dull-normal children, (2) 
behavior and problem cases and dependent children, (3) juvenile 
delinquency, (4) superior and gifted children, (5) blind and partially 
seeing children, (6) crippled children, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (8) delicate children, (9) speech defectives, and (10) gen- 
eral references. The references in the first four of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the remain- 
ing classifications, by Dr. Ingram. 

TRENDS IN RECENT STUDIES OE THE MENTALLY 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

Trends in studies of the mentally exceptional child are similar to 
those previously noted except for an increase in the study of chil- 
dren’s behavior — emotional and social adjustment problems in war- 
time. Juvenile delinquency appears to have increased in England 
because of the dissolution of homes, the closing of schools, and the 
directing of adult energies to war work. In America the scientific 
study of characteristics of exceptional children continues with un- 
abated zeal, a larger number of such studies having appeared during 
the past year than in any other period of similar length. The educa- 
tional implications pointed out in these studies have resulted in bet- 
ter school and institutional programs for children with behavior 
problems and especially for the teen-age dull child. 

688 
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Subnormal, Backwarb, and Dull-normal Children' 

199. Abel, Theodora M. “Moral Judgments among Subnormals,” /wmoZ 0/ 

Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXVI (July, 1941), 378-92, 

Presents significant findings concerning moral orientations of subnormal adoles- 
cent girls studied by means of tbe Piaget teclinique. 

200. Allen, Arda Talbot. “Cogs in the Occupational Wheel,” Occupations, 

XX (October, 1941)) 15-18. 

Emphasizes the need for more vocational guidance for dull-normal children in 
high school and lists books describing unskilled and semiskilled jobs. 

201. Anderson, Meta L. “The Meaning of Education for the Mentally Re- 

tarded,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XX. VI (July, 1941), 
6-16. ■ 

Indicates weaknesses in present educational programs for the dull and outlines 
new types of schools for these pupils. 

202. Bice, Harry V., and Graves, Charlotte E. “The Mentally Deficient 

Child in the Residential School,” Mental Hygiene, XXV (July, 1941), 
392-401. 

The success of the residential-school program for the mentally defective child 
depends on the child’s contentment and satisfactory social relationships. 

203. Bixby, Emily May. “Further Biochemical Studies in Mongolism,” .dwer- 

ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (October, 1940), 2or-6. 
Indicates that Mongolism is not primarily of thyroid origin and suggests a 
cause of a different nature. 

204. CuTTS, Norma E. “The Mentally Handicapped,” Review of Educational 

Research, XI (June, 1941), 261-76. 

Summarizes recent research on the mentally handicapped, 

205. Doll, Edgar A. “Notes on the Concept of Mental Deficiency,” American 

Journal of Psychology, LIV (January, 1941), 116-24. 

Attempts to clarify the definition of mental deficiency. 

206. Dooley, William H. “Vocational Training for the Nonacademic Pupil 

in the Academic High School,” High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXIII (June, 1941), 37 - 45 . 

Presents a plan for improving academic and vocational tratning of duU-normal 
pupils in high school. 

207. Finlayson, Alice B. “Social and Economic Background of Retarded 

Children,” Journal of Educational Sociology, XV (September, 1941), 

38-45. 

' See also Item 341 (Phillips) in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 435 (Pritchard) in the September, 
1941, number, and Item 630 (Stinson) in the November, 1941, number of the same 
journal; and Item 74 (Schmidt) in the February, 1942. number of the School Review. 
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A study of retarded and delinquent Negro cMldren in public schools, with 
special emphasis on their inferior social and economic status as a factor in re- 
tardation. 

208. T'kied, Rudoiph S. “Ten Years of Relaxation and Self-direction at Bailey 

I-Iall and a Description of New Methods in Training of Children,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 459-63, 

Demonstrates the need to conserve the nervous energy of mentally deficient 
children in order tliat they may be taught effectively. 

209. Grueneu, Jennette R. Feebleminded Children as a Massachusetis Prob- 

lem, Boston: Massachusetts Child Council (41 Mount Vernon Street), 
ig4r. Pp. 64. 

Written to give the general public an understanding of various problems involv- 
ing the adjustment of the mentally deficient in the community and of the need 
for community responsibility on behalf of the defective. 

210. Hackbusch, Florentine. “Responsibility of the American Association 

on Mental Deficiency for Developing Uniform Psychological Practices 
in Schools for Mental Defectives,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, XLV (October, 1940), 233-37, 

A report of a survey of a hundred state and private schools for mental defec- 
tives. 

21 1. I-Iackbusch, Florentine. “When Should the General Social Agency or 

the School Refer the Mentally Defective Client to an Agency Specializ- 
ing in Work with Defectives?” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
XLV (October, 1940), 296-303; Engel, Anna M. “When Should the 
School Refer the Mental Defective to the Specialized Agency or Institu- 
tion?” ibid., 304-9; Brown, Cecil H. “When Should the General Social 
Agency Refer the Mental Defective to the Specialized Agency or Insti- 
tution?” ibid., 310-15. 

This series discusses the questions of when social agencies in the community 
should assume responsibility for the care of mental defectives and when such 
cases should be referred for placement in institutions. 

212. litiNGEREORD, Richard H. “The Detroit Plan for the Occupational Edu- 

cation of the Mentally Retarded,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, XLVI (July, 1941), 102-8. 

1 Describes the work in occupational education carried on with special-class 

pupils in Detroit. 

213. Jellinek, A. “Phenomena Resembling Aphasia, Agnosia, and Apraxia in 

Mentally Defective Children and Adolescents,” Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, VI (March, 1941), 51-62. 

Abnormalities in special behavior traits as well as in general behavior are found 
in mentally defective children. Recommendations for remedial work are given. 
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214. Jewell, Alice A. "A FoUow-up Study of 190 Mentally Deficient Chil- 

dren Excluded because of Low Mentality from the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, Divisions I-IX, September, 1929, to February i, 
1940,” American. Journal of Menial Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 
413-20. 

Emphasizes the need for a competent field worker to help parents train the de- 
fective child and deal with family adjustment problems when, the child remains 
at home. 

215. Kinder, Elaine F., Chase, Annette, and Buck, Elizabeth W. “Data 

Secured during a FoUow-up Study of Girls Discharged from Supervised 
Parole from Letchworth Village,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, XLV (April, 1941), 572-78. 

Presents characteristics of the adjustment levels reached by two groups of 
mentally defective paroled cases. 

216. Martin, M. Frances. “Personality Development and Social Adjustment 

of Mentally Reta.rded Children,” American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, XL VI (July, 1941), 94-101. 

A report of tlie work with mentally retarded children in Los Angeles. 

217. Martinson, Betty. “Post Training Progress of Mentally Handicapped 

Children Given Intensive Remedial Reading Lessons,” American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 408-12. 

Cites the good results from work in remedial reading given to mentally defec- 
tive children apart from regular classroom work. 

218. Martinson, Betty, and Strauss, Alered A. “Education and Treatment 

of an Imbecile Boy of the Exogenous Type,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficie?icy, XLV (October, 1940), 274-80. 

Mental defectives with brain injuries require educational treatment difierent 
from that given to defectives of endogenous origin, 

219. Melcher, Ruth T. “Developmental Progress in Young Mentally Handi- 

capped Children Who Receive Prolonged Pre-academic Training,” 
American Journal of Menial Deficiency, XLV (October, 1940), 265-73. 
Defines the concept of the mentally handicapped child's readiness for academic 
school work and states the benefits of pre-academic training until the child 
reaches the age of eight years. 

220. Mones, Leon. “Experimenting with Mentally Retarded Pupils in Fligh 

School,” American Joicrnal of Mentah Deficiency, XLVl (July, 1941), 
89-93. 

Reports adjustments in the high-school curriculum provided for mentally 
retarded pupils in a Newark (New Jersey) junior high school. 

221. Morse, Grant D. “A DiSerentiated Program for Duller High School 

Pupils,” Journal of Experimental Education, X (September, 1941) , 38-40- 
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Presents the results of a study made to determine the extent of the problem and 
the educational needs of dull pupils in certain communities in. New York State. 
Includes recommendations. 

222. Spoeb.1., Dorothy Tilden. "The Drawing Ability of Mentally Retarded 

Children, ” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVII 
(December, 1940), 259-77. 

Drawing ability increased with mental age, and retarded children drew some- 
what better than normal children of the same mental age. 

223. Springer, N. Norton, “Kent Oral Emergency and Stanford-Binet Tests 

Applied to Adolescent Delinquents,” American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, XI (April, 1941), 292-99. 

Shows that feeble-minded and borderline delinquent cases tended to make 
higher scores on the Kent titan on the Binet test, while this tendency was re- 
versed for delinquents within the normal intelligence range. 

2 24. Tareman, Frank F. “The School Adjustment of the Mentally Retarded,” 
American Journal of Menial Deficiency, XXV (October, 1940), 238-42. 
Outlines the conference method of treating behavior problems. 

225. Tangye, C. H, W. “Some Observations on the Effect of Evacuation upon 

Mentally Defective Children,” MentalEealth (London), II (July, 1941), 

75-78. 

Reports improvements in subnormal boys after evacuation. 

226. Varenxinee, Harriett L, “The Comparative Fatigability of Normal and 

Mentally Deficient Children,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, XXXVI (January, 1941), 51-61. 

Reports the results of a controlled study in which normal and mentally defi- 
cient children equal in age were compared for fatigability. 

Behavior and Problem Cases and Dependent Children 

227. HarroweR'Erickson, M. R. “Personality Changes Accompanying Or- 

ganic Brain Lesions; III. A Study of Preadolescent Children,’' Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (June, 1941), 
39i-4°S. 

A report of three cases. 

228. Hennessy, Maurice A. R. “Homosexual Charges against Children,” 

Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, II (April, 1941), S24-32. 

Presents follow-up data on children of both sexes charged with homosexual 
practices . Discusses causes and prospects of correction. 

229. FIill, J. M. “Unwanted, Unloved Children: A Study of Nervous Parent- 

Child Relationship,” Diseases of the Nervous System, II (April, 1941), 
13S-39. 

Concludes that the failure of parents to want and to love their children is a 
basic cause of nervous condition in children. 
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230. Hirschberg, Rtodolp. “Placement of Maladjusted Ctildren in a Con- 

trolled Environment,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 
1941), 304-19. 

Discusses the purposes and the goals ot institutionalized placement for mal- 
adjusted children, with a statement of detailed principles regarding intake and 
discharge policies. 

231. Michaels, Joseph J. “Parallels between Persistent Enuresis and Delin- 

quency in the Psychopathic Personality,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XI (April, 1941), 260-74. 

The author’s point of view is that persistent enuresis may be an indication of 
later psychopathic behavior. The psychological implications of enuresis are 
described. 

232. Rubenstein, Lawrence. Personal Attitudes of Maladjusted Boys. Ar- 

chives of Psychology, No. 250. New York; Archives of Psychology (R. 
S. Woodworth, editor, % Columbia University), 1940. Pp, 102. 

An intensive study of responses given by institutional and noninstitutional 
boys to items on a questionnaire of personal attitudes. 

233. Spencer, L. J., and Nemzek;, C. L. “A Comparative Study of the Scholas- 

tic Achievement of Disciplinary and Nondisciplinary Pupils,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, XII (November, 1940), 245-53. 

Nondisciplinary pupils matched with disciplinary cases were found to be su- 
perior in academic achievement and citizenship ratings. 

234. Valentine, Charles W. The Difficult Child and the ProUen of Discipline. 

London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1940. Pp. 104. 

Discusses the disciplinary control of child behavior, which represents a protest 
against the assumption that the child’s character is formed during the first few 
years of life. 

235. Vulcan, Beatrice. “Factors in the Later Social Adjustment of Children 

Treated by a Child Guidance Clinic for Stealing from Their Parents,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, XI (December, 1940), 143-44. 
Describes the subsequent adjustment of thirty children. 

Juvenile Delinquencv' 

236. Bell, Marjorie (editor). Dealing with Delinquency. Yearbook of the Na- 

tional Probation Association, 1940. New York; National Probation As* 
sociation, Inc., 1941. Pp. 342. 

Contains the papers given at the thirty-fourth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Probation Association. 

' See also Item 478 (Thom and Johnston) in tlie list of selected references appearing 
in the September, i94r, number of the School Review and Item 375 (Rosanoff, Handy, 
and Plesset) in the May, 1942, number of the same journal. 
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237. Bennett, Chester C. "Problem Children, Delinquency, and Treatment,” 

Revim of Educalioml Research, X (December, 1940), 440-49. 

The following topics are included: incidence and classification of children’s 
problems, attributes and background of problem children, techniques of meas- 
urement, agencies handling problem children, treatment, and outcomes of 
treatment. 

238. Caldwell, M. G. “The Extent of Juvenile Delinquency in Wisconsin,” 

Jourml of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXII (July-August, 1941), 
148-57. 

Presents the results of a study of the juvenile-delinquency court cases in Wis- 
consin for the years 1935-40. 

239. Cantor, Nathaniel. “Dynamics of Delinquency,” American Journal of 

Orthopsychiatry, X (October, 1940), 789-93. 1 

Stresses the need for understanding the various interrelations of causal factors 

in each case of delinquency. 

240. Carr, Lowell Juilliard. Delinquency Control. New York; Harper & 

Bros., 1941. Pp. xiv-l-448. 

A handbook for students, social workers, court officials, and civic leaders who 
deal with problems of juvenile delinquency. 

241. Childrenin the Courts, IQS7. Publication No. 250. Washington: Children’s 

Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 1940. Pp. iv- 1 - 88 . 
Analyzes juvenile-court statistics for the year ending December, 1937, and 
statistics on federal juvenile offenders for the year ending June, 1937, 

242. Curran, F. J., and Deibel, A. “A Statistical Study of Adolescent Delin- 

quents in Bellevue Hospital,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, HI 
(July, 1941), 32-40. 

Presents statistical data on 1,626 first admissions to the adolescent ward of 
Bellevue Hospital in New .York City. 

243. Directory of State, County, and Municipal Training Schools Caring for De- 

linquent Children in the United Slates. Publication No. 264. Washing- 
ton: Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 1940. 
Pp. vi-f-zd. 

A report prepared by the Child Guidance Division of the Cliildren’s Bureau. 

244. Dueea, Mervin a. “Personality Characteristics and Degree of Delin- 

quency. I and II,” Journal of Social Psychology, XIII (May, 1941)1 
329-49; , and Fertman, M. H. “Emotional Maturity of Delin- 

quent Girls,” American Journal of Orlliopsychiatry, XI (April, 1941), 

335-37; ) and Fertman, M. H. “Personality Characteristics of 

Juvenile Offenders,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXII 
(November-December, 1941), 433-38; , and Heston, J. C. “Dif- 
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• ferential Diagnosis of Potential Delinquency: Additional Suggestions,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 1941), 338-40. 

Tliis series of articles presents comparisons of delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys and girls on the Pressey Interest-Attitudes Tests. 

245. Dybwad, Gtojnar. “The Problem of Institutional Placement for High- 

Grade Mentally Defective Delinquents,” American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, XLV (January, 1941), 391-400. 

Recognizes the need for a new type of intermediate institution for high-grade 
mentally defective delinquents. 

246. Fauquier, William. “The Correlation of Language Attitudes of Delin- 

quent Boys to Their Previous Institutional Behavior,” Child- Develop- 
ment, XI (December, 1940), 285-91. 

A study of the relation between misconduct in delinquent boys and their atti- 
tudes toward thirty situations similar to those represented in their own misbe- 
havior. 

247. Frankel, Emil. “The OSender and the Court: A Statistical Analysis of 

the Sentencing of Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, XXXI (Noyember-December, 1940), 448-56. 

Compares the types of sentences passed by four New Jersey judges during three 
selected years. 

248. Gardner, George E., and Wollan, Kenneth I. “Activity-Interview in 

the Study of Delinquency,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI 
(January, 1941), 143-49- 

Discusses the way in which insight into the problems presented by delinquent 
boys is gained through weekly interviews, observation during participation in 
games and gymnasium exercises, and classroom discussions of problems per- 
taining to boys. 

249. Hart, Henry H., and Axelrad, Sidney. “The Only-Child Delinquent 

Contrasted with Delinquents in Large Families,” Journal of Criminal 
Law aitd Criminology, XXXII (May-June, 1941), 42-66. 

Describes the behavior and personal traits of “only” children in a New York 
State training school for boys, contrasted with children in the same institution 
from families with siblings. 

250. Healy, William. “The Program of the American Law Institute for Deal- 

ing with Youthful Offenders,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI 
(January, 1941), 173-76- 

Discusses a “Youth Correction Authority Act” of the American Law Institute. 

25r. Healy, Willum, and Alper, Benedict S. Criminal Youth and the Borstal 
System. New York; Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp- vi-l-252. 

Describes and evaluates the Borstal system developed in Great Britain for the 
care and training of young criminals. 
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252. JoHHSON, Kate Botb.. “Meeting the Training Needs of the Delinquent 

Girl,” Training School Bulletin, XXXVIII (March, 1941) , 6-14. 

Presents data that describe the average institutionalized delinquent girl in New 
Jersey, together with a description of training courses. 

253. Jordan, Thomas F. “Educational Implications of Crime Prevention,” 

Catholic Education Review, XXXIX (April, 1941), 208-18. 

Reviews the role of the school in the prevention of crime and delinquency. 

254. Kradse, Lawrence J. The Correlation 0/ Adjustment and Achievement in 

Delinquent Boys. Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry from the Cath- 
olic University of America, VoL V, No. 2. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-f 74. 

A comparative study of achievement and adjustment characteristics of a hun- 
dred correctional-school boys and an equal number of private grammar school 
boys. 

255. Levy, Ruth Jacobs, Reductions in Recidivism through Therapy. New 

York; T. Seltzer, 1941. Pp. 144. 

Reports a controlled experimental study of a therapeutic program involving a 
hundred delinquent boys in New York. 

256. Middleton, Warren C., and Wright, Robert R. “A Comparison of a 

Group of Ninth and Tenth Grade Delinquent and Nondelinquent Boys 
and Girls on Certain Attitude Scales,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LVIII (March, 1941), 139-50. 

Presents conclusions from a comparative study of delinquent and nonde- 
linquent high-school youth made with the Thurstone attitude scales on law, 
God, and church. 

257. Panken, Jacob. The Child Speaks: The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xH-346. 

A record of the author’s personal experiences as judge in a children’s court. 

258. Pescoe, M. J. “A Further Study of the Rorschach Test Applied to Delin- 

quents,” Public Health Reports, LVI (February 28, 1941), 381-95. 
Concludes that the Rorschach test is unsatisfactory in the routine examinations 
of delinquents when used as a measuring instrument comparable to psycho- 
metric techniques. 

259. POLiEE, Justine. Everyoite’s Children, Nobody’s Child. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xvi-l-332. 

Through the use of case material, a judge of the New York City Children's 
Court analyzes causes and patterns of juvenile delinquency and urges greater 
communal responsibility for child welfare. 

260. Reed, Ellery F. “Relation of Relief to Increase of Juvenile Court Cases,” 

Social Service Review, XV (March, 1941), 104-15. 
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Finds that the increase in juvenile delinquency in one Ohio county is due to 
adverse economic and social conditions, combined with inadequate relief during 
the depression period. 

261. Reinemanw, John Oiio. “Forty Years of the Juvenile Court Movement 

in the United States,” Mental Hygiene, XXV (April, 1941), 256-68. 
Reviews differences in attitudes and procedures in the handling of juvenile- 
court cases. 

262. Sellin, Johan Thoesten. The Criminaliiy of Youth. Philadelphia; Amer- 

ican Law Institute, 1040. Pp. 116. 

A condensation of the reports of the author to the Criminal Justice-Youth 
Committee of the American Law Institute, 

263. Waggoner, Raymond W., and Boyd, David A., Jr. “Juvenile Aberrant 

Sexual Behavior,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XI (April, 
1941), 27 S- 9 I. 

Suggests that sex delinquencies are often only another expression of the indi- 
vidual’s delinquency pattern and that they originate from the same general 
cause as any other type of unacceptable behavior. 

264. Wallace, Eugene W. “Physical Defects and Juvenile Delinquency,” 

New York State Journal of Medicine, XL (November i, 1940), 1586-90. 
Juvenile delinquents aged nine to sixteen years were found to have an unusual 
number of physical defects. General hygiene was poor, but physically they 
were unusually mature. 

265. Watts, Frederick P. “A Comparative Clinical Study of Delinquent and 

Nondelinquent Negro Boys,” Journal of Negro Education, X (April, 
1941), 190-207. 

Presents a study of the similarities and the differences in problem behavior and 
emotional stability by matched groups of delinquent and nondelinquent Negro 
boys. 

266. WOLLAN, Kenneth I. “A New Treatment Program for Juvenile Delin- 

quents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXI (Maich- 
April, 1941), 712-19. 

Indicates the failures of the normal probation period and describes a new pro- 
gram for reformation and treatment. 

Superior and Ghtted Children' 

267. Bruner, Herbert B. (chairman). “Education of the Gifted,” Teachers 

College Record, XLII (February, 1941), 375-432. 

I See also Item 444 (Carroll) in the list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 186 (Hildreth) in the 
April, 1942, number of the same journal; and Item 370 (Sumption) in the May, 1942, 
number of the School Review. 
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A report of the Conference on Education of the Gifted held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in December, 1940, in honor of the late Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth. 

268. Drag, FifANCis L. “The Gifted Child; A Report of Practices in California 

Cities,” California Journal of Elementary Education, X (August, 1941), 
8-28. 

A report summarizing the practices in dealing with gifted children in twenty 
California cities. 

269. Final Report of the Public School 500 (Speyer School), ipjy~ip4o. Publica- 

tion No. 12. New York; Division of Elementary Schools, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 1941. Pp. vi-t-i6o. 

Summarizes the outcomes of the five-year experiment with rapid and slow 
learners conducted jointly by the Board of Education of the City of New York 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. 

270. High School Methods with Superior Students. Research Bulletin of the Na- 

tional Education Association, Vol. XIX, No. 4. Washington; Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 1941. Pp. iSS“97- 
A study made to discover points of view of high-school principals and the ac- 
tual practices employed in the education of superior pupils. 

271. Eunitz, Alfred. “Are Talented Children Good Athletes?” High Points 

in the Work of the High Schools of Now York City, XXIII (January, 1941) , 
SS-S9- 

Shows that gifted high-school boys acquire general athletic proficiency and 
individual skills in less time and with less practice than do average boys. 

272. Lewis, W. Drayton, and McGehee, William. “A Comparison of the 

Interests of Mentally Superior and Retarded Children,” School and So- 
ciety, LII (December, 1940), 597-600. 

Gifted children have many more interests and hobbies than do retarded chil- 
dren. The findings suggest the need for differentiated instruction of the two 
groups. 

273. Lorge, I. “Superior Intellectual Ability; Its Selection, Education and 

Implications,” Journal of Heredity, XXXII (June, 1941), 205-8. 

Society should make good use of the developed abilities of its most capable 
members since the intellectually superior will yield a larger proportion of lead- 
ership than any other social group. 

274. Newland, T. Ernest. "The Mentally Gifted,” Revieso of Educational Re- 

search, XI (June, 1941), 277-87. 

Summarizes recent research relating to the gifted. 

275. Tonsor, Charles A. “Failure in the Bright School,” High Points in the 

Work of the High Schools of New York City, XXIII (January, 1941), 
67-70. 

Analyzes the causes of failure among pupils enrolled in special classes for the 
gifted. 
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TRENDS NOTED IN CURRENT LITERATURE ON THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The current literature reflects not only interest and progress in 
the promotion of medical and educational facilities for larger num- 
bers of physically handicapped children but also interest in the pur- 
pose, organization, and refinement of services. An increasing num- 
ber of states are appointing personnel to administer and supervise 
programs. New York City has published several reports growing out 
of a comprehensive study of physically handicapped children begun 
in 1936 (see Items 291 and 300). These studies, made by committee 
members from the medical field assisted by educators, indicate the 
concern and interest of medical men on behalf of the school-age 
child. 

In reading and interpreting the New York City reports, one must 
recognize that they depict a local program, with its own peculiar 
metropolitan conditions, which is not typical for communities where 
other conditions prevail. The recommendations hr the reports re- 
flect premises stated generally in literature on children with physical 
handicaps, namely, co-ordination between the fields of medicine and 
of education; adequate child study and a mental-hygiene approach; 
provision for the preschool child; adequate vocational training; and 
prevention of, and attention to, minor handicaps in the regular 
classroom. 

Blind and Partially Seeing CiiiLDEEm 

276. Balcii, Margaret. “Planning an Individual Reading Program for a Child 

in a Sight-saving Class,” Sight-saving Review, XI (June, 1941), 107-20. 
A teacher of a sight-saving class discusses a good reading program for typical 
children and a good reading program for children in a sight-saving class, with 
brief consideration of tlie necessary adaptations. A bibUography is appended. 

277. Hathaway, WnsnERED. “Helping America by Saving Sight in Childhood — 

through Educational Service,” Sight-saving Review, XI (June, 1941)1 
94-106. 

Presents the relation of social work to the sight-saving class program. 

278. Hayden, Ruth R. “What To Do for the Mentally Retarded Pupil,” 

Teachers Forum j or Instructors of Blind Children, XIII (May, 1941); 
82-90. 

A teacher discusses her own experience in teaching the visually handicapped 
and rnentally retarded child. 

» See also Item 366 (Hayes) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1942, number of the School Review. 
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279. Hildreth, Gertrude. “Evaluating the Mental Status of Partially Seeing 

Children,” Teachers College Record, XLIII (December, 1941), 211-23. 
The use of enlarged Stanford-Binct material in testing fifteen children indi- 
cated a wide range in intelligence and the presence of handicaps other than 
visual defects. 

280. Lende, Helga (editor). Whal of the Blind? A Survey of the Development 

and Scope of Present-Day Work with the Blind, Vol. II. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1941. Pp. viii-l-206. 

A companion volume to What of the Blind? published in 1938. Articles by 
eighteen authors are grouped as follows; “Interpretation of Blindness,” 
“Special Educational Problems,” “Personal Adjustment of the Adult Blind,” 
“Economic and Vocational Adjustment,” “Statistics of Blindness,” and “The 
Federal Government and the Blind.” 

281. Palmer, Eber L. “Present Trends in Guidance and Training in Residen- 

tial Schools for the Blind,” Outlook for the Blind, XXXV Qune, 1941) , 
109-13. 

A superintendent of a residential school describes recent trends in guidance, 
with emphasis on prevocational training. 

282. Totman, Harriet E. “Some Problems and Trends in Sight-saving Work 

in High Schools,” Sight-saving Class Exchange, No. 77 (June, 1941), 
pp. 4 - 13 - 

Discusses the problems that sight-saving pupils meet when placed in high school 
without a special sight-saving teacher. 

283. Totman, Harriet E. “The Training of the Preschool Blind Child,” Out- 

look for the Blind, XXXV (June, 1941), 117-21. 

Discusses the significance of early training and cites programs that are de- 
signed to assist parents in home guidance during preschool years. 

Crippled Children 

284. Anderson, A. Helen. “Denver Builds for Its Crippled Children,” Ameri- 

can School Board Journal, CII (April, 1941), 36-40. 

Describes the Charles Boettcher School of Denver for crippled clrildren. Shows 
the floor plan, three exterior views of the ultra-modern building, and thirteen 
photographs. 

285. Carlson, Earl R, Born That Way. New York: John Day Co., 1941. 

Pp. x-1-174' 

A physician, who suffered from birth injury, relates what he has accomplished 
through years of education and self-discipline. 

286. Kelly, Elizabeth M. “A Program To Develop Social Maturity in the 

Orthopedic Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIIl (December, 
1941), 7 S~ 79 - 
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Tie head teacher of a school for orthopedic and cardiac children describes the 
use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale in guiding her pupils to greater self- 
help and socialization. 

287. Phelps, Wintheop Morgan. “Factors Influencing the Treatment of Cer- 

ebral Palsy,” Physiotherapy Review, XXI (May-June, 1941), 136-38. 
Points out some definite, fundamental psychological differences between the 
cerebral palsied and the normal and also between the spastic and the athetoid 
types of the cerebral palsied. 

288. Raney, Richard Beverly, and Shands, Alpred Rives, Jr. A PHmer on 

the Prevention of Deformity in Childhood. Elyria, Ohio: National Society 
for Crippled Children of the United States of America, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. XS-I-188. 

Two doctors with wide orthopedic experience describe the several crippling 
conditions which affect children and portray the same graphically. The book is 
designed to acquaint teachers, medical social workers, hospital-board workers, 
and general practitioners with a background of understanding for both treat- 
ment and preventive work. 

289. Strauss, Marion. “Secondary Education for Physically Handicapped 

Children,” Crip fled Child, XIX (December, 1941), 91-92. 

A high-school teacher presents the necessary requirements for the handicapped 
pupil of secondary-school age and discusses the varied means by which school 
boards meet these needs m schools. 

290. WestterStein, W. a. “School by Telephone: The Electrical Two-Way 

Teaching Device for Crippled Children in Iowa,” Child, V (April, 1941), 

250-51- 

Describes an electrical two-way device enabling home-boimd children, to listen 
and contribute to, classroom discussion. 

Dear and Hard-oe-Hearing Children 

291. The Committee eor the Study or the Care and Education oe Physi- 

cally Handicapped Children in the Public Schools of the City 
OF New York. Report of the Sub-committee on Acoustically Handicapped 
Children. New York; Board of Education of the City of New York, 
1941. Pp. xiv-f-iio. 

One of the reports growing out of a comprehensive study begun in 1936 of 
physically handicapped children in the New York City schools. Among the 
items treated are historical backgrounds, types and causes of deafness, the 
audiometric and otologicai findings for representative groups of children, and 
the program of the day school for the deaf. Includes recommendations. 

292 . Cutler, Elizabeth Mary.' “Summary of Psychological Experiments with 

the Deaf: ig$2-ig2,S," American Annals of the Deaf ,hXXiKVI (March, 
1941), 181-92. , 

Reviews sixty-eight studies of the intelligence, achievement, personality, and 
aptitude of the deaf. 
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293. Gardner, Warren H. "The Oregon Trogram for Consei-vation of Hear- 

ing,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXVI (May, 1941), 255-65. 

The consultant in hearing and vision of the Oregon State Board of Health 
describes the program under way in that state for the examination of all children 
and for tire follow-up of cases needing attention because of hearing handicaps. 

294. The Hard of Hearing and the Deaf. Seventy-seventh Congress, First Ses- 

sion, House Document No. 151. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1941. Pp. vi+ii2. 

An authentic compilation of laws valuable for all those interested in the hard- 
of-hearing and the deaf. It covers, for each state, laws and administrative acts, 
orders, and policies affecting both the deaf and the hard-of-hearing. 

295. Hugh3on, Walter; Ciocco, Antonio; Witting, E. G.; and Lawrence, 

P. S. “An Analysis of Speech Characteristics in Deafened Children, with 
Observations on Training Methods,” Laryngoscope, LI (September, 
1941), 268-91. 

Reports the collaboration of otologists and teachers of the deaf in an objective 
study of speech characteristics of deafened children and of the effect of auricu- 
lar training methods on speech development and improvement. 

296. MacFarlan, Douglas. “Hearing-testing of Little Children,” Hearing 

News, IX (August, 1941), 14. ’ 

An otologist makes practical suggestions to parents and physicians for detect- 
ing the amount of hearing loss in young children. 

297. Mardut, Musa. “A Fundamental Vocabulary Suggested for Deaf Chil- 

dren for the First Five Years in School,” American Annals of the Deaf, 
LXXXVI (March, 1941), 137-58- 

Presents a word list which has been compiled for use with deaf children five or 
six years of age entering the New Jersey School for the Deaf. The compilation 
of the list was based on various accepted vocabulary lists, and it includes a 
total of 2,132 words. 

298. PiNTNER, Rudole. “Artistic Appreciation among Deaf Children,” Ameri- 

can Annals of the Deaf, LXXXVI (May, 1941), 218-24. 

Reports an experiment in which the first 36 plates of the McAdory Art Appreci- 
ation Test were given to 333, deaf boys and 384 deaf girls ranging from ii to 21 
years of age, Recommendations are made for further exploration in order to 
discover how art capacities may be better used in the curriculum. 

299. Stevenson, Elwood A. “The School of Tomorrow,” American Annals of 

the Deaf, LXXXVI (September, 1941), 350-63. 

Discusses the ideal objectives and the program for the deaf and hard-of-hearing 
in terms of teaching personnel, psychological service, curriculums and methods, 
vocational training, and extra-school life. 
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Deucate Childeen 

300. The Committee eor the Sttoy oe the Care and Education oe Physi- 

cally Handicapped Children in the Public Schools of the City 
OF New York. Report of the Sub-committee on Cardiac Classes and the 
Care of Cardiac Children, pp. roo ; Report of the Sub-committee on Epileptic 
Children, pp. xiv-l-62. New York; Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 1941. 

The first of these reports states the most recent medical conception of the prob- 
lem of the care and education of cardiac children and summarizes the findings 
and observations of both physicians and educators. The second report pre- 
sents findings, conclusions, and recommendations based on teachers’ answers 
to questionnaires concerning home tutoring for epOeptics, doctors’ visits to 
homes, records of the Board of Education, and interviews with school officials. 

301. Jackson, Robert L. “Management of the Young Diabetic,” National Re- 

habilitation News, VI (February, 1941), 10. 

A physician describes a program of hospitalization and of adjustment for the 
diabetic child which enables him to carry on in a normal manner in school and 
home, 

302. Lyon, R. A., Rauh, Louise W., and Carroll, Mary G. “The Social Ad- 

justment of Children with Heart Diseases,” Mental Hygiene, XXV 
(July, 1941), 443-49, 

Summarizes some of the attitudes arising in twenty-two children sufiering 
from heart disease who were in attendance at Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

303. Smith, Anne Marie. Play for Convalescent Children in Hospitals and at 

Home. New York; A. S. Barnes & Co., 1941- Pp. xviii-i-134. 

A directed play program developed experimentally at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, furnishes the basis of a discussion of play activities 
recommended for convalescent children. 

Speech Defectives^ 

304. Jamison, Olis G., and Morris, D. W. “Speech Clinic Serves Three 

Groups,” Nation’s Schools, XXVTIl (August, 1941), 15-18. 

Describes and photographs the activities of the speech, clinic conducted at 
Indiana State Teachers College which has the following objectives : to improve 
the speech and reading habits of its own students; to provide a surrounding 
territory of schools witlr corrective work; and to train an adequate supply of 
speech and reading teachers. 

' See also Items 501 (Gaines) and 548 (Wyatt) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the October, 1941, number of the Mementary School Journal and Item 369 
(Spadino) in the May, 1942, number of the School Review. 
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303. Johnson, Wendell. "Tongues That Learn To Stumble,” Eygeia, XIX 
(May, 1941), 416-20. 

The author believes that stuttering is generally learned behavior. Points out 
that studies made during the past five years have shown that young stutterers 
and adult stutterers are markedly different. Suggests that adult methods and 
attitudes affect the speech fluency of children who become stutterers. 

306. Kenyon, Elmer L. "The Etiology of Stammering: An Examination into 

Certain Recent Studies, with a Glance into the Future,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, VI (March, 1941), 1-12. 

Presents a summary and a classification of the present status of the etiology of 
stammering. The author believes that too much emphasis is given to the gener- 
al psychologic and psychiatric elements of causation, without sufficient atten- 
tion to the psychophysiologic origin and nature of the impediment. 

307. Zimmer, Catherine, and Pratt, Marjorie. "Introducing a Primary 

Speech Program to Classroom Teachers," Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXVII (April, 1941), 266-71. 

Describes a speech program set up in the Shorewood (Wisconsin) public schools. 
It includes a simple speech-analysis sheet covering voice articulation and 
nervous speech disorders, which teachers of Grades I and II were trained to 
use. 

General References* 

308. Hudson, Holland, and Van Gelder, Rosetta. Counseling the Handi- 

capped. New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 1940. Pp. x 4 -s 6 . 
A handbook for the use of trained counselors in the vocational guidance of the 
physically handicapped. 

309. Lavos, George. “Problems in Psychological Testing of the Handi- 

capped,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII (October, 1941), 4-8. 
Discusses psychological testing of the handicapped as a valuable service that 
carries with it many challenging problems. 

310. Martens, Elise H. "Education for a Strong America,” Journal of Excep- 

tional Children, VIII (November, 1941), 36-41. 

Reviews the extent and the significance of the growth in special education 
throughout the country for the past two decades. 

311. Pintner, Rudolf; Eisenson, Jon; and Stanton, Mildred B. The Psy- 

chology of the Physically Handicapped. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1941. Pp. yiii-t-3g2. 

This book covers in a thorough manner the present knowledge in the psycho- 
logical field of the several physical handicaps. 

' See also Item 23 (Martens) in the list of selected references appearing in the Janu- 
ary, 194a, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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312. Powell, Frank V. “Wisconsin’s Program for Its Handicapped Chil- 

dren,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII (February, 1942), 144-49, 
160. 

The director of the Wisconsin. State Bureau for Handicapped Children describes 
the historical development of the state program, the organization for education- 
al provisions in day and residential schools, home instruction, and rehabilita- 
tion. 

313. Principles of Child Care in Institutions. Columbus, Ohio; Ohio Committee 

on Children’s Institutions in co-operation with the Division of Public 
Assistance, State Department of Public Welfare, 1941. Pp. xxii-l-320. 
A handbook for study and discussion by members of the staffs of children’s 
institutions. 

314. Street, Rov F. “The Social Adjustment of Children with More Than 

One Exceptional Characteristic,” Journal of Exceptional Children, VIII 
(October, 1941), 16-23. 

Reports a study of handicapping factors in children who suffer from more than 
one marked deviation and considers the effects on the child’s social adjust- 
ment. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The Little Red SaiooL House— The Little Red School House is an inde- 
pendent school for children from four to fourteen in the “Village” section of 
New York City. It began as a public school in 1921, and, when its progressive 
program was threatened by the depression in 1932, the parents would not let it 
die. They were none too prosperous, but they raised enough money to keep the 
program -going in a school of their own. The school has demonstrated that the 
best program of education which we now know how to provide may be main- 
tained over a long period of time at a cost no higher than that of the average 
public school. The per capita cost of instruction in New York elementary schools 
for the year 1939-40 was $124.73. The comparable figure for the same period aj; 
the Little Red School House was $112. This achievement, together with the im- 
pressive results of the program, the constant stream of visitors to the school, and 
the instruction in progressive principles and practices which the school staff has 
given to hundreds of teachers, undoubtedly had some influence on the recent 
decision to introduce the activity program into sixty-eight New York schools 
enrolling seventy-six thousand children. 

Any school which is attempting to develop such a program will be helped by 
the book about the Little Red School House which Agnes de Lima and the 
school staff have written.' It gives a detailed account of the present program of 
each age group ; then presents a still more detailed account of the various strands 
in the program, such as the three R’s, trips, the June camp, music, dance, and 
the arts; and finally comes right down to the bare facts in a hundred-page ap- 
pendix giving verbatim accounts of classroom discussions, materials used, books 
read, concepts developed, trips and other experiences utilized, schedules, and 
samples of pupils’ writing. There is little theorizing about what ought to be 
done; each chapter says, “This is what we do”— and the facts speak for them- 
selves. Few progressive schools are able or willing to give such a candid and 
complete account of themselves. Taking refuge in the old bogey of “setting a 
pattern for other schools to copy,” they talk about general principles rather than 
concrete applications. If you want the general principles, better read John 
Dewey. If you want to know what the principles mean, better read The Lillie 
Red School House, 

* Agnes de Lima and Uie Staff of the Little Red School House, The Lillie Red School 
Eotm. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xivfssd. $3.50. 
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The preseata,tion in this book is so dear, so interesting, so honest, and so dis- 
armingly reasonable that a school which is developing an activity program 
might well use the book hot only for its own guidance but for converting the 
opposition. Eew parents or conservative teachers who had once read this ac- 
count could fail to understand what an activity program is like, and few could 
resist its appeal. The argument that it sounds aU right in theory but will not 
work in practice cannot be urged against this book, for it is nothing but a record 
of practice under average city school conditions over a period of twenty years. I 
once knew a fine old Irish priest whose highest praise for a hook was, “This is a 
fine book to put into the hands of a Protestant.” Progressive schools might weU 
use this book for a similar purpose. 

Paul B. Diedeeich 

University of Chicago 


Social Implications 01 Peesonalitv DEVELOPMENT.—Today more than at 
any other time in the history of public education there is a demand that the 
emphasis in aU teaching be placed on the development of an effective and socially 
useful personality. The testing movement influenced tremendously the study of 
individual differences and mental development, but, after the hue and cry of 
this movement had subsided somewhat, educators everywhere were still facing 
the same problems of maladjustment in the pupil population. The psychoana- 
lytic school of thought stepped into the breach with a new set of concepts and a 
new point of view regarding personality development. There can be no doubt 
that much value for education has resulted from an understanding of the view- 
point and methods of workers in the field of psychoanalysis and psychiatry. 
This view has given a new set of principles, which has been useful as a point of 
departure in the study of unadjusted children. Nevertheless, it must be noted 
that the whole scheme is not based on a verifiable objective technique, as is a 
procedure in science. When the explanations offered for a given phendmenon 
are so varied and the viewpoints so widely divergent, it may be assumed, with 
considerable confidence, that the fundamental factors underlying the phenome- 
non are not clearly understood and that the present knowledge covering the 
field is not adequate to explain the situation. 

The volume under review^ adopts the Adlerian theory of “feelings of in- 
feriority” as a major explanation of maladjustment. The whole technique of 
study and treatment of unadjusted children is built up in the light of Adler’s 
school of individual psychology. The unusual feature of the hook is its emphasis 
on the part played by the classroom teacher in the field of child guidance. The 
aim of the book is expressed thus: “Of course we do not aim to make psy- 
chiatric experts of teachers. We hope, rather, to give the thoughtful reader a new 

' Corrective Treatment for Unadjusted CHldren: Principles and Practice by Nahum 
E. Shoobs, Manual by George Goldberg. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942, Pp. viii-|- 
240. $3.00, 
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vitally important and more objective viewpoint toward the personality prob- 
lem” (p. 6). 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, a discussion of the theoretical 
aspects of child guidance; the second, a manual of instructions for the guidance 
of teachers in the application of techniques. Some chapter headings in the theo- 
retical discussion indicate the nature of the approach ; “The Unity of Personal- 
ity,” “Early Memories,” “Styles of Life,” “Social Interest,” “The Family Con- 
stellation,” and “The Interview.” In the discussion of each chapter, case his- 
tories illustrating the type of problem are offered to clarify and objectify the 
viewpoint. In the teacher’s Manual twenty cases are analyzed in great detail, 
and the treatment of each is indicated. Advice and suggestions illustrating the 
technique to be followed step by step are included in the Manual. 

This book will be of greatest value in the orientation of students undertaldng 
the study of personality development. To those who have had wide contact 
with problem cases in school, the whole treatment may seem oversimplified and 
over-optimistic, 

LotnSE W. PUTZKE 

Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 

ScHooi. Discipline Problems and Their SoLurioNS.—Those who teach 
have a responsibility for the efficient functioning of the school. They also have a 
responsibility for the future happiness and usefulness of the children. There was 
a day when teachers and parents so much favored strict discipline that they 
overlooked the present and future happiness of the children. On a wave of re- 
action against severity, domination, and fmstration, some parents and teachers 
became unduly enthusiastic about giving the children complete freedom of 
action. 

The authors of a modern book on school discipline' remind us that every 
teacher has in her classroom children with problems, that “a child’s problem 
may manifest itself in behavior which interferes with the work of his fellow- 
pupils” (p. vii), and that “the teacher must always correct some types of be- 
havior and encourage others if she is to train her pupils — discipline them — in the 
ways of society” (p. 3). In matters of discipline it may be practical to take a 
position avoiding, on the one hand, the damage done by too strict domination 
whereby breaches of school order and behavior are dealt with almost entirely by 
old-fashioned methods of repression and punishment and, on the other hand, 
avoiding the errors of disorder and license. However, the teacher who does no 
more than avoid these extremes has not yet provided adequate training for the 
future happiness and usefulness of the children, for, as the authors state, “even- 
tually each person must be responsible for himself, and the gradual shift from 
teacher direction to self-direction is a duty of the school” (p. 26). 

* Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley, Practical School Discipline and Mental 
Hygiene. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. Pp. x-l-324. $1.90. 
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In Part I the authors deal with everyday problems and their solutions, giving 
case-study descriptions and suggesting practical procedures for the prevention 
of disorder and for the use, without abuse, of punishments. There is more to 
good classroom discipline than keeping the children busy and interested, but 
without this situation, disorder is certain. “The class as well as the teacher 
needs practice to develop good habits” (p. 20). Well-chosen examples of types 
of behavior and of t3^es of disorder, with indications of some common causes, 
are followed by examples of actions and punishments which teachers have found 
especially useful in prevention and in correction. However, the authors em- 
phasize that “one great reason of this book is to show that children’s behavior 
may be a sign of maladjustment and that merely to punish the behavior without 
trying to find the cause is not only ineffective in the long run but actually dan- 
gerous to the future mental health of the individual” (p. 62) , They recognize 
that punishments must often be used but that, if teachers punish, they must 
also help. Teachers must realize that they may punish a mistake but never a 
lack in the child’s education or development. 

Throughout the whole book there is evident an effort to face frankly the 
problems met with by aU teachers and to offer solutions within the range of pos- 
sibility. This purpose makes practical a division of the book into Part I and 
Part II. While both parts emphasize the mental health of the child. Part II 
outlines procedures for use in more serious cases and tries to show the teacher 
how to apply to problems of classroom control the new knowledge of child 
behavior derived from recent studies of child psychology and mental hygiene. 
When and how to enlist the help of social agencies, of the doctor, of the psychol- 
ogist, and of other experts is faced also in a practical manner: 

In puzzling cases and when you think some need is evident in the life of a child or 
family, get in touch with the agency, recreational, medical, economic, educational, or 
social, which you think can supply the need. If a problem is too big for you to solve 
in the time at your disposal, do not trust to luck: ask for help [p. 248]. 


Both teachers in training and teachers in service will profit by a study of this 
useful and helpful book. The authors have made a real contribution to the 
treatment of the old and ever present problem of school discipline. 


Public Schools 
St. Louis, Missouri 


P.OBERT E. StMCELEE 


A Child’s Mind as Seen through His Drawings. — The psychologist will 
see in Hildreth’s book' one more contribution to his field because of its inclusion 
of many drawings made by one child (who was allowed to draw as he pleased 
even after he entered school) on one subject in one medium — pencil drawing. 

' Gertrude Hildreth, The Child Mind in Evolution: A Study of Develofmenfal Se- 
quences in Drawing. New York; King’s Crown Press (a Division of Columbia Univer- 
sity Press), 1941. Pp. 164. $2.00. 
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To the art teacher, however, the general makeup of this book is not exciting. 
The small drawings are crowded on the pages; they have no color or dark and 
light patterns; and they lack the dramatic interest of most childrens’ drawings. 

If the reader wiU discipline himself to the extent of reading every word and 
looking carefully at every detail in each drawing, he will be rewarded by having 
seen 148 train and locomotive drawings made by Charles between the ages of 
two and eleven and by having learned the comments of the author, who has ex- 
amined more than two thousand drawings by the child. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The first chapter discusses “The 
Child’s Drawing as Graphic Language.” The second tells about “The Child’s 
Early Experiences in Drawing.” The third chapter gives a description of the 
drawings by age levels. Chapters iv-vii describe characteristic features in the 
train drawings which appear as the child grows. Chapter viii supplies the psy- 
cliological interpretations, and finally there appears an excellent bibliography, 
followed by the drawings. 

The art teacher will draw many conclusions quite different from those of the 
author. For instance, the author includes a tabulation from a recent unpub- 
lished study presenting the number and the percentage of Norfolk (Virginia) 
children who showed driving rods in any fashion on drawings of trains and 
locomotives. She gives this tabulation to show that Charles was more mature 
than most children, for he represented at an earlier age the driving rods and their 
relation to driving wheels and steam cylinders. The art teacher would have in- 
cluded some pictures by the Norfolk children, which undoubtedly would have 
been works of art showing the thrill of a train as the smoke made a white streak 
against the sky, with perhaps several white clouds to echo the drama of the 
smoke. Or the art teacher might have included drawings of a train at night, 
with the big headlight and rows of tiny lights showing from the cars, speeding 
along over a high bridge. The art teacher would have recorded Charles’s short- 
comings compared with those of the Norfolk children. Charles missed the artis- 
tic experience because his mind was focused on a detail. 

The author states that Charles did not use color. When one sees the thriU 
that children get from color, one regrets that Charles missed these experiences. 
The author also states that Charles attended a “progressive school” where he 
could draw what he wished as he wished. The art teacher wonders that Charles 
could attend such a school and not be inspired, by the beautiful work of children 
and teachers in progressive schools today, to use design and color. 

The greatest value of the book is its presentation of many drawings, especial- 
ly the preschool drawings which educators find most difficulty in obtaining. 
Each reader may draw his own conclusions from the evidence presented. 

Jessie Todd 

Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
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Laboratory Schools, as They Are and as They Could Be.— If it may be 
assumed that the 132 institutions replying to Williams’ inquiry were representa- 
tive and that facts gathered in rg33-34and partly checked in 1937-38 are indic- 
ative of present-day practices, a recent monograph' gives a comprehensive 
overview of the status of laboratory-school facilities for the training of teachers. 
Four-fifths of the book is devoted to a summary of facts yielded by a question- 
naire, which is not reproduced. A brief concluding section states the “recom- 
mendations.” 

The pertinent facts about laboratory schools are presented and interpreted 
under these five topics: (i) general information about the calendar year, cur- 
riculum, and enrolments; (2) the laboratory courses which are offered in the 
laboratory or training schools; (3) the campus laboratory schools; (4) the off- 
campus laboratory schools; and (s) the unused but potentially available 
off-campus laboratory schools. 

Williams did a thorough job of summarizing a tremendous amount of factual 
material. The assumption seems to have been made that the most effective way 
to improve laboratory-school facilities was to gather comparative data and rec- 
ommend as desirable the practices of schools generally considered to be best. 
The criterion of worth most consistently used was “the views of leading workers 
in the field of teacher education” (p. 221). Basic evidence on the effectiveness of 
various laboratory-school facilities in terms of the improved teaching ability of 
students using these facilities was nowhere presented. This information prob- 
ably would be considered beyond the scope of the present inquiry, but such evi- 
dence would seem to be imperative for any description of what the laboratory 
school of the future should be like. 

The chief criticism of the factual part of Williams’ study is that more than 
half of the statistical tables reproduce data which are almost ten years old. 
Little of current significance, for example, can be inferred from a table of enrol- 
ments in teachers’ colleges in 1933-34. When facts are reported both for 1933-34 
and for xg37-38, the differences are often so great as to make the reader wonder 
whether in 1942 the monograph has much more than historical significance. 
Especially is this true for those colleges which have been greatly influenced since 
1939 by the Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 

The questionnaire data from more than one hundred institutions, as well as 
the recommendations of many educators, led Williams to make these sugges- 
tions for the improvement of laboratory schools: (i) The teachers’ college should 
offer specialized curriculums including both theory and laboratory-school experi- 
ences in terms of various grade levels and subject-matter areas. (2) All institu- 

' E. I. F. Williams, T/ie Aclml and Poimtial Use of Laboratory Schools in State 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 846. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. x-l-260, $2.65. 
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tions should eliminate curriculums shorter than four years. (3) The period of 
contact with the laboratory school should be lengthened. (4) Special types of 
institutions should specialize in tire preparation of special types of teachers. 
(5) Practice and theory should be integrated. (6) Induction into teadiing should 
proceed from observation through participation to responsible classroom teach- 
ing- (7) Approximately 120 hours of dassroom teaching should become the 
standard. (8) Little emphasis should be placed on experimentation in laboratory 
schools ; pupils and practices should be “normal.” (9) Ofi-campus schools should 
be reasonably accessible to the campus. They should stand in contractual rela- 
tionship to the teachers’ college and should be compensated for the services that 
they render. 

Although the Table of Contents is reasonably complete, the reviewer missed 
an index. To be maximally useful, any book, dissertation or not, that is over 25° 
pages long and is crammed full of facts, names, and research summaries should 
be indexed. 

Stephen M. Corey 

Univafsily oj Chicago 


Measurement Explained eor the Teacher. — Scarcely more than a quar- 
ter of a century has passed since the advent of objective tests as an integral part 
of the instructional school program, but during that time — and especially during 
the past five years — the scope, methods, instrunaents, and techniques of school 
testing have changed and expanded greatly. The development has been more or 
less unique to each of the elementary-school, the secondary-school, and the col- 
lege levels. Hence there is a definite need for an up-to-date and fairly inclusive 
reference publication at each of these three levels. Measurement and Evaluation 
in the Elementary School’- meets this need for the elementary-school supervisor 
and classroom teacher in the field and, to some degree, for the student of elemen- 
tary education. 

Measurement and Evalttaiion in the Elementary School is an expanded treat- 
ment of Greene and Jorgensen’s earlier volume, The Use and Inlerpretalion of 
Elementary School Tests, which first appeared in 1936. The revision not only 
brings the content of the earlier volume up to date (about 40 per cent of the 
numerous direct references in the revision are publications appearing after 1936) 
but also includes material pertaining to the measurement of attitudes and 
interests and to testing in the field of health and physical education. 

The tone and philosophy of the revision are summarized in the following 
statements ; 

The underlying purpose of all testing is the accurate determination of class and indi- 
vidual pupil difBcultles to the end that remedial instruction may follow. Of equal or 

' Harry A. Greene, Albert N. Jorgensen, and J. Raymond Gerberich, Measurement 
and Evaluation in the Elemeulary School. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. 
Pp. xxiv-f 640. 
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even greater importance is the new angle which more exactly analytical and diagnostic 
testing gives to the preventive phases of instruction through the anticipation of causes 
of weakness or difficulty [p. 301]. 

Pupil and teacher time spent in any kind of testing situation is time wasted unless 
some tangible aid comes back to the classroom which will improve the conditions under 
which the pupils learn and the teacher teaches [p. 583]. 

The first nine chapters of Measurement and. Evaluation in the Elementary 
School are, in a sense, introductory. They give a brief 'history of the testing 
movement to date; they list the criteria of a good examination; and they point 
out the difference between, and appropriate uses for, standardized and informal 
classroom testing. Chapters x, xi, and xii are devoted to a discussion of pupil 
guidance in terms of intelligence tests, personality instruments, and cumulative 
records. The next nine chapters deal with the diagnosis of pupil difficulties and 
remedial teaching in the various elementary-school subjects. The final four 
chapters discuss the summarization and the interpretation of test data. 

Among the book’s strong points the reviewer has found the following; (i) 
There is a profusion of illustrative material. Approximately a hundred facsimile 
excerpts from currently available standardized tests at the elementary-school 
level appear. The reviewer was disappointed, however, to note that some of 
these excerpts are fairly old. For example, in the chapter dealing with testing in 
the social studies, only one illustration, among the eight given, involves a test 
published after 1931. (2) The publishers and the dates of publication are given 
for practically all the standardized tests referred to. (3) A handy topical out- 
line appears at the beginning of most of the chapters. (4) Ample supplementary 
bibliographies are to be found at the end of each chapter, (5) A glossary of al- 
most three hundred technical terms will aid the reader whose knowledge of 
statistical and technical test terminology is limited. 

Measurement and Evaluation in the Elementary School, written from the point 
of view of the classroom teacher, is a handy reference book on testing at the ele- 
mentary-school level. The reviewer recommends it as a desirable addition to the 
professional library of the classroom teacher. It might well serve as a basic text- 
book in a first course in testing, but advanced students in education and special- 
ists in testing will find the book somewhat elementary. 


University of Chicago 


Gttstav J. Feoehlich 


Home Activities oe Elementary-School Childeen. — Elementary-school 
teachers or administrators interested in social science, child guidance, and the 
functions of parent-teachers’ associations, as well as home economists, will find 
in Luecke’s publication' much information helpful in curriculum development, 

* Editha Luecke, Factors Related to Children's Participation in Certain Types of Eome 
Activity. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 839. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. vm-bio4. $1.60. 
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The author reports an investigation of the participation in home activities hy 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade children in Denton, Texas. She began by collect- 
ing from the pupils themselves and from their parents lists of home activities 
engaged in by the children. These lists indicated that children’s participation 
seemed to fall into three categories, namely, personal regimen, housekeeping, 
and meal preparation. She then compiled check lists which, together with a 
series of tests, interviews, and questionnaires, were the source of the data relat- 
ing to child participation; attitudes toward the activities; and the influence on 
attitude of sex, age, parental education, socio-economic status, sibling position, 
special interests of the child, and his general home adjustment. The findings are 
presented in statistical form, which the lay person may find difficult to interpret, 
but the summary in the text is readily understood. 

The study indicates that, although girls participate more than do boys in 
home activities, both engage in a great number of activities. Both perform about 
equally well and show about the same attitudes in the three types of home ac- 
tivities. Personal-regimen activity is engaged in most, housekeeping next, and 
meal preparation least. Housekeeping is disliked most, personal regimen next, 
and meal preparation least. In general, hoys are less interested and have more 
dislikes than girls. As girls grow older, their interest increases, as well as their 
participation, and their dislikes are less marked. As one might expect, boys’ 
interest in personal regimen increases after they have reached eleven years of 
age. 

Parent education seems to have a relation to interest. Boys whose parents are 
in the middle of the educational scale (one or both parents having graduated 
from high school) are more interested in these activities and have less dislike for 
them than do boys whose parents are found either among the more highly edu- 
cated group or among those with less than a high-school education. Interest in 
meal preparation for girls decreases as the education of parents increases. With- 
in the group represented by this study, socio-economic status does not affect 
girls’ participation in home activity, but it does influence the boys’ participa- 
tion. Boys of a low socio-economic level are less interested in personal-regimen 
activities and engage less than the others in any of the activities. As might be 
expected, those cliildren who report a large number of other interests also show 
a greater interest in home activities. 

Besides the statistical data, the report includes diary records of pupils and 
comments of parents, which are most revealing. Parent attitudes greatly in- 
fluence interest, progress, and success of the child. Too high standards discour- 
age and block child interest, Fathers’ attitudes definitely affect the sons’ atti- 
tudes. 

The study seems to point to the fact that elementary-school children are 
participating in home activities and that they show interest which should be 
capitalized on both by the home and by the school in preparing them for success- 
ful family life now and later. The evidence indicates that their attitudes toward 
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home activities are well formed before they study homemaking in most schools. 
More elementary schools are including such experiences, and, with the aid of 
Luecke’s findings, such experiences can be made more effective. 

The Appendix includes an activities list and a Home Information Blank that 
win prove helpful in collecting pertinent data to be used in the guidance of 
pupils. 

In general the book points to a very, valuable kind of co-operation between 
parents and teachers in educating children for home and family life. 

Mahoaxet Prixchaed 

Laloratory Schools 
University of Chicago 

* 
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Science-Teaching and the War 

E very subject, every activity, and every purpose for educating is 
being scrutinized to ascertain what it has to contribute, directly 
or indirectly, to the war effort. Every magazine for school consump- 
tion contains one or more articles about the relation of this or that 
school subject to the war. Some school activities are attached to the 
war effort by a filament; others have much to contribute in the de- 
velopment of attitudes toward, and understandings of, the world- 
crisis. 

Much emphasis is being placed~and rightly so — on the danger of 
overindulgence in this effort to evaluate all school activity in light of 
its contribution to the war effort. Perhaps this danger may be over- 
balanced by the good which will result from scrutinizing textbooks 
and courses of study to find precisely what they contribute toward 
the growth and development of girls and boys. No one would deny that 
there is a present need for such scrutiny and great need for its con- 
tinuance. It is to be hoped that close inventory of the purposes of 
school courses may result in their improvement as well as in the 
realization that much in English, art, music, and many other por- 
tions of the curriculum need not be turned upside down because we 
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are at war. The values inherent in many of the school subjects in 
time of peace continue to exist in time of war, and many of these 
values are doubly important in time of war. 

The science program as an integral part of the school’s course of 
study takes on itself very great responsibility. Its aims, as cited in 
the prefaces to books, courses of study, and elsewhere, are broad and 
inspiring. In general the aims are; (i) to foster the growth of a scien- 
tific attitude and to develop the ability to solve problems in a scien- 
tific manner; (2) to lay the foundation for health and safety; (3) to 
teach principles and generalizations so that pupils can interpret the 
meaning of the phenomena, processes, materials, and living things 
with which they come into daily contact; (4) to teach the value and 
importance of conservation; (5) to contribute interests for worthy 
use of leisure; and so on. These and many more are the responsi- 
bilities assumed by science teachers. The achievement of some of 
these aims is closely tied up with the activities which are a part of 
the war effort. In time of peace as well as in time of war, the attain- 
ment of these objectives is very difficult. Unfortunately most pupils 
never realize them. 

Today more than ever before, stress is being laid on the develop- 
ment of attitudes and the ability to solve problems and on health, 
safety, and conservation. 

Fostering growth of a gen- A scientist is slow to accept as fact such 
ninety scientific attitude statements as are not supported by con- 
vincing evidence. He respects another’s 
point of view; changes his conclusions in the face of newer, more con- 
vincing evidence; and seeks to understand the principles underlying 
the phenomena which he observes. So, too, should all citizens in our 
democracy. The boys and girls who are today attending science 
classes in elementary and high school are the individuals who will 
tomorrow be the voters, the mayors of our cities, the governors of 
our states, the administrators of our national policy. While this idea 
is not new, it places in the hands of science teachers great responsi- 
bility — greater than they have to date been able to cope with. 

Too much glib talk about scientific thinking and too little actual 
practice in exercising such thinking is a major weakness of the sci- 
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ence-teaching done in the schools. Perhaps it is not possible to instil 
scientific habits of thinking into the minds of boys and girls. Bnt has 
any school system actually tried consistently to do so, from the pri- 
mary grades through the last year in high school? Children do not 
absorb scientific attitudes by reading about them in the preface of a 
textbook, by following a set of directions for doing an experiment, or 
by filling in blanks in a workbook. How, then, can these habits of 
thought be developed in pupils? Certainly one way is to force them to 
exercise such attitudes day after day. 

Whenever children perform an experiment and are permitted to 
draw sweeping generalizations from their results, the teacher misses 
an opportunity to bring about a realization that it may be disastrous 
to draw conclusions from meager evidence. Whenever a problem in 
science arises and the teacher promptly answers it, an opportunity to 
illustrate a scientific method of problem-solving is lost. When pupils 
bring to class the answer to some problem and are permitted to sub- 
mit their evidence without being questioned about its source, an op- 
portunity to teach the criteria for determining the validity of evi- 
dence is lost. When faulty reasoning is permitted, when snap judg- 
ments are made, when conclusions are drawn without sufficient evi- 
dence, when experiments are poorly conducted, or when observations 
are too hastily made, the teacher is fostering the development not of a 
scientific way of thinking but of a sloppy habit of reasoning which is 
much too characteristic of the pupils in our schools. 

Experience shows that the more real the problems which boys 
and girls are attempting to solve, the more earnest are their efforts 
to find solutions. Some of the questions relating to the war provide 
excellent problems for science classes. Pupils all over the country are 
collecting paper, collecting tin foil, conserving sugar, and engaging in 
dozens of other similar activities. If asked why they are doing so, a 
high percentage of the children would be unable to give an intelligent 
answer. 

If asked to investigate these problems, a large majority would be- 
lieve the first person who gave them information. The question of 
toho gives the information appears important only to a small per- 
centage of our pupils. The fact that sources disagree may not even 
stimulate them to make further investigation unless they are re- 
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quested to do so. Few pupils realize the need for evaluating sources 
of information. Why? Could it be because teachers have not con- 
tinually urged and required them to make such evaluations? 

The practice of appraising the source of information may begin 
on the day when some primary-grade child responds to a story read 
to him with the question: “Is that really a true story?” This ques- 
tioning may I^e his first experience with the fact that some authors 
write stories for entertainment alone, others write to give informa- 
tion. Each kind of writing has a definite place, but, when one wants 
to know the answer, one needs a true book. From this beginning, chil- 
dren may progress to the use of the information on the title-page, 
may begin to compare material with sources which are known to be 
reliable, and may carry out other similar activities equally important 
in determining the reliability of informational material. 

The practice of investigating problems may also begin at an early 
age. This practice has been termed a “research activity” in a recent 
publication of the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
which was prepared at the direction of the Board of Superintendents. 
The actual organization and editing of the report, which carries the 
title Changing Concepts and Practices m Elementary Education, were 
done by Stephen F. Bayne, associate superintendent assigned to the 
Division of Elementary Schools. The pamphlet has the following to 
say with regard to research activities: 

The term "research” connotes habits of independent study. Good habits of 
observation and study develop with experience. Little children are interested in 
raising questions, making inquiries, finding what the book says, doing puzzles, 
looking for some place or building on a map, deciding how a character shall be 
dressed in our play or how to make something or how to play a new game. 
Every time the teacher overcomes the temptation to tell and gives the class 
experience in finding information themselves, she adds to their power to do inde- 
pendent research. 

If a first-year class wants to have a grocery store as its unit and the teacher 
raises tlie problem, “What shall we sell in our store?” “How can we find out?” 
the pupils will make and carry out excellent suggestions. They will visit the 
grocer, look in the store window, find advertisements in circulars or in the news- 
paper, and ask mother or father to “read what it says.” If the problem is, "What 
shall we charge for an article?” tlrey will find many excellent answers. If the 
problem is, "How can we let people know what we have for sale?” the children 
will be ehthusiastic to find solutions. 

Many teachers in the elementary school are reluctant to encourage 
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pupils to ask questions in the field of science because they feel woe- 
fully unprepared in the subject matter of science. The New York 
report comments on this situation: 

Some teachers are afraid to let children raise questions because the teacher 
may not know the answers. Yet these are the questions that present real prob- 
lems and provide best training in research. The teacher should ask where the 
answers can be sought and should be willing to let children spend several days if 
necessary in inquiring, interviewing, and searching in books or newspapers or 
pictures or other sources. Questions calling merely for reproduction [of material 
covered] have much less value. Just copying statements from an encyclopedia 
or a textbook is not research and should not be practiced unless a quotation is 
needed. 

Observation indicates that some of the best teaching of science in 
the elementary schools is done by teachers who approach unfamiliar 
problems with the attitude : ‘T do not know the answer to the prob- 
lem, but I can help you find it.” This outlook gives room for sci- 
entific investigation and the development of a scientific attitude. 

America is at war. In one way or another this fact affects every 
school child. The problems concerning the war are real. Under di- 
rection, the solving of some of the problems can call from pupils the 
best that they can offer in thinking. The situation underlines the 
desirability of putting less stress on the course of study and more on 
the solving of problems of immediate concern to pupils. It is a time 
to place less stress on remembering unimportant details of facts 
and more on determining the validity of the sources of information. 
It is a time for stressing the importance of being open-minded, for 
learning to analyze data carefully and accurately. 

Through the science classes there must be constant emphasis — 
day after day, week after week, year after year — on the elements 
that go to make up a scientific way of looking at things. It is dif- 
ficult to find a justification for some of the subject matter taught in 
science, but the development of a genuinely scientific attitude is, in 
itself, a justification for any number of hours spent in science classes. 

Laying a foundation of Shall health be taught as a separate sub- 
understanding in health ject? That question is often discussed by 

educators responsible for curriculum con- 
struction. The word “separate” is used to indicate a subject taught 
at some definite period or periods of the week and not included as 
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part of some other area of learning, such as science. Th.e health- 
teaching done in school has been “separate” whether or not it was so 
planned, for it has been “sepai-ate” from life-situations. Much of the 
health-teaching consists in presenting rules and other health mate- 
rial without providing either for application to life or for appropriate 
understanding by the pupils. Understanding is the bridge which 
links health-teaching with science instruction in the elementary 
school as well as in the high school. The rule, “We should eat a 
balanced diet,” begins to take on meaning when the pupil learns 
what the classes of foods are and what each contributes to growth 
and repair of the body. When he learns that the human body is com- 
posed of elements and compounds and that the source of these con- 
stituents is the food which he eats, he can begin to understand that 
good teeth and bones cannot be formed without the proper materials 
from which to make them. The rule, “Chew each mouthful of food 
adequately before swallowing it,” becomes meaningful when the pu- 
pil studies the chemical changes that take place in the mouth and 
elsewhere in the body during digestion and assimilation. The same 
relation exists in a legion of other places in the health curriculum. 
Why we need fresh air, proper clothing, adequate light, pure water, 
milk, and other foods can be understood when a scientific back- 
ground for the understanding becomes a part of the child’s intel- 
lectual equipment. 

This same relation between the study of science and the study of 
health is present at any time — ^whether we are at war or at peace. 
Since we are at war, great stress is being laid on the health of pupils 
and much is being said and done about first aid. Consequently there 
is more and more need for the help that science instruction can give 
to the health program now so essential. The case for giving more 
consideration to, and for a refocusing of, the aims of the present 
practices is set forth in a recent publication of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, which “contains preliminary re- 
ports on curriculum content and procedure prepared by committees 
appointed shortly after December 7, 1941”: 

The war emergency may create certain school health problems which may be 
forestalled by recognition and planning for their prevention: 

X. Long-range health programs should be immediately planned and estab- 
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lished in each school. This is desirable in order to forestall disregard of the pri- 
mary health needs of the child in attempting to answer many demands that may 
be made in the name of national defense. Such demands should be examined 
critically to determine whether they represent actual needs, and whether real 
benefit may be obtained from them 

2. The development of a sane attitude towards the war and its events should 
be achieved in the school as essential to mental health. The development of 
morale is also essential to present and future mental health, 

3. The possibilities of adverse influences on child health from the longer 
school day or week and the elimination of vacations should be considered. If the 
school year is to be shortened, it might be preferable to sacrifice some of the 
educational objectives of the year rather than increase the work load on the 
child. 

4. Nutrition education should be emphasized, and its practical applications 
made a part of the school program wherever possible. 

5. Teacher training in observational skills which will help the teacher to 
recognize and, within her limits, deal with early evidence of health problems, 
should become an ihimediate and widespread undertaking in both in-servide and 
pre-service teacher training. Teacher-parent and teacher-nurse-parent confer- 
ences should be established as a part of the health program in each school which 
does not have these or more extensive health services. Such conferences should 
deal with health problems and healtli habits of the child. Where need is indi- 
cated, they should be followed by medical consultation. Such a plan for'health 
service is needed since in the near future medical and nursing facilities may be 
extremely limited, and needed for immediate care of the sick and injured. 

6. The health values in a program of physical activities and oufdoor life 
should receive recognltibn. The school should assume leadership in providing 
training and opportunities for all students in daily participation in such activi- 
ties. Serious consideration should be given to the recommendation of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators: “A well-balanced program of physical 
education will first provide an extensive varied program of intramural sports, 
and then, if necessary, the extramural program will be supplemented with an 
interscholastic program.” 

Nutrition as a part of the health program is receiving special con- 
sideration. Among the more widespread indications of this practice 
■ is a film described in a recent release from the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the Federal Security Agency. The 
release points out; 

A new educational program to build a strong nation by teaching Mr. apd 
Mrs. America how to win the war on the food front is in full swing under the 
aegis of the Federal Security Agency. As part of its National Nutrition Pro- 
gram, the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services initiated the education- 
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al campaign to teach every man, woman, and child in the country the proper use 
and conservation of our supply of food products. 

One of the dramatic ways in which this project is being carried to the Ameri- 
can public is through the motion picture “Hidden Hunger,” starring Walter 
Brennan, soon to be released directly to motion-picture houses of the nation by 
the Federal Security Agency 

“Hidden Hunger” brings to the screen in poignant and understandable man- 
ner tire newer knowledge of nutrition. It points up waste of food through im- 
proper cooking and waste of money through improper buying It points 

out dramatically the importance of a properly balanced diet. If the American 
people will buy and cook well-balanced meals so that they get all of the forty 
different elements the body needs, they will [in the words of the film’s hero] “get 
themselves an equal chance for health, the way they’ve got themselves an equal 
chance to vote.” And the two out of every five persons in this country now suf- 
fering from “hidden hunger” (not the hunger coming from an empty stomach, 
but the hunger in a body that is fed the wrong kind of food) will be brought back 
to health and efficiency 

Since the film is one of the most important projects carried out by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services under Administrator McNutt, the latter is 
addressing himself to national organizations, such as men’s and women’s clubs 
and service groups, educational groups, youth groups, and similar bodies, asking 
them to help promote the film as part of their effort for our national defense 
program. 

A survey of the literature current during the past few months indi- 
cates that schools everywhere are engaging in intensive and exten- 
sive revision of health- teaching and of the curriculum in this field. 
The literature seems to indicate that great effort is being made to 
keep health education from becoming a subject “separate” from life- 
situations in which it functions. The emphasis is more and more to- 
ward the application of health and nutrition rules to life and toward 
the development of an understanding of their meaning. 

Developing safely habits The war has emphasized new angles of 
among children in school safety education in the schools. Adults 

are taking courses in first aid, and chil- 
dren are more conscious of the possible 'dangers in communities 
where war industries are going full tilt or where other crowded or 
unusual conditions make accidents more numerous. 

Recommendations by school officials on organizing the school for 
protection against air raids, on co-ordinating educational facilities 
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for national defense, and on related problems are included in a new 
pamphlet entitled National Emergency, Safety, and the Schools, which 
has been published by the New York University Center for Safety 
Education. The pamphlet is an abstract of the conference on safety 
education and its place in the present emergency which was con- 
ducted for school superintendents and school-board members in 
New York City on January 16 under the auspices of the Center. 
Included in the report is a digest of an address on “Civilian Defense, 
Safety, and the Schools” presented by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Mrs. Roosevelt said in part : 

The situation we are in today adds to a safety problem of which we all haVe 
been cognizant for a long while — a problem which is enhanced by the fact that 
people are under more strain and tension. Children always react to what they 
sense in the atmosphere around them. Accidents and the things we do to pre- 
vent accidents must be more carefuEy considered than in normal times 

We have a patriotic obligation to have as few people in hospitals as possible. We 
must keep ourselves in condition to do our work and must keep mentally and 
spiritually in a frame of mind that keeps us safe 

I think that young people can be given a greater sense of responsibility for 

themselves than they often have We can give them a better chance in life 

by teaching them earlier through school and home training to think for tliem- 
selves about their own safety. The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have done much 
to get youngsters to think not only of themselves but of other people. Many 
things like school driUs help children to do certain tilings automatically. There is 
much more we could do. One tiling we do not always do with young people, for 
example, is to give them a greater understanding of their responsibility to the 

people around them The sooner they learn that, the better. We must 

teach young and old that when we do a thing, whether we are sorry or not, the 
consequences of that act are automatic. We must learn that we have to think 
and always be on the alert and that we have to accept the responsibility for our 
own acts. The sooner young people realize this, the sooner we wiU cut down ac- 
cidents and make life easier for them. 

Importance of superior An essential consideration too often for- 
teaching in the classroom gotten in the planning of courses, in a 

shifting of their emphasis to meet an 
emergency, and in the setting-forth of new goals is : “How effectively 
is learning going on in the classroom?” Many educators contend 
that too little attention is being given to actual classroom procedure. 
After all, what does it matter that the goals be set up according to 
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specific needs, that the course be well organized and planned, that it 
make provision for stressing certain angles during the war, if the 
classroom instruction does not provide for carrying out these aims? 
Our schools will make new strides toward successful education when 
greater emphasis is placed on superior classroom teaching, whether 
in science, social studies, or elsewhere. 

Mary Melrose, supervisor of science in the elementary schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in an article “What Is Good Teaching in Science?” 
appearing in Middle-Grade Activilies (a bulletin published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company) presents thirteen “Signs of Good Teach- 
ing,” which sum up her conception of a yardstick for measuring 
teaching: 

1. The teacher uses a variety of techniques, methods, and procedures. 

2. The class, the subject matter, and the materials are well organized, 

3. Teacher and pupils work together on the problem before them. 

4. Children understand the reasons underlying each activity. 

5. Pupils ask many questions. 

6. The teacher shows respect for pupils’ questions and contributions. 

7. Pupils make worth-while suggestions, devise additional experiments, and 
bring in specimens and materials for science. 

8. Each child or group is working toward a definite goal. 

q. Children read with a purpose. 

10. There is much evidence in tire classroom of the subject matter being 
studied: pictures, charts, models, specimens, etc. These are often of two types — 
child-made and commercial. 

11. Good science- teacliing is full of surprises. 

12. The pupils and teacher have a good time together: fun and the thrill of 
discovery are often present. 

13. The pupils carry on science interests in out-of-school hours, such as 
watching animals, collecting leaves, rocks, or insects, reading about science sub- 
jects at home or at the library, starting a hobby along some phase of science. 
(Of course encouragement at home is also a factor in out-of-school science 
activities.) 


More about Victory Clubs tor Schools 

R ecent issues of the Elementary School Journal have devoted 
- much of the space of this section to a discussion of the schools 
and the war. In the April issue, under the title “Victory Clubs for 
Schools,” a description of a plan was presented whereby the Labora- 
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tory Schools of the University of Chicago offered leadership in a co- 
operative venture with interested schools which would organize 
Victory Clubs to become the centralized organizations for carrying 
on the schools’ war activities. The Laboratory Schools will act as a 
clearing-house for ideas on how to assist pupils to understand the 
advantages and the responsibilities of a citizen in a democracy and 
for suggestions on how to give direction and unity to activities con- 
cerned with the war effort. 

A description of the plan, as presented in the April. issue, along 
with a personal letter and a return reply card, was sent to a large 
number of school administrators and teachers in urban and rural 
sections. The responses to the plan have been sufficient to warrant 
continuing with it. The suggestions and comments given by those 
responding to the proposal are interesting because they indicate, in a 
measure at least, the thoughts of administrators and teachers con- 
cerning the schools’ war efforts. A few of the more revealing com- 
ments are quoted below. 

Teachers need to be informed regarding the publications issuing from various 
sources which are helpful in guiding their efforts with children. 

We need more co-ordination of our efforts within the school to increase its 
effectiveness. 

We should place greater emphasis on nutrition and health. 

Small village schools and rural schools need outside help to stimulate and 
direct their war efforts. 

Schools need an opportunity to share their ideas with other, schools. 

Much stimulation comes from knowing what other schools are doing. 

Since the responses to the proposal seemed to indicate that ele- 
mentary and Junior high schools are enthusiastic about the plan, a 
trial issue of the Victory Club Bulletin has been prepared by the staff 
of the Elementary School of the University of Chicago. It is now 
ready for distribution, and a copy will be mailed to every person 
who responded to the proposal, as well as to any other interested 
teacher or administrator who writes for it. The response to this trial 
issue will be used as a criterion for a decision on the desirability 
of issuing further bulletins. 


Glenn 0 . Blough 
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Conference op Administrative Officers of Public 
AND Private Schools 

T he Department of Education of the University of Chicago ex- 
tends a most cordial invitation to superintendents, principals, 
and business managers of public and private schools to attend the 
eleventh annual Conference of Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools which will be held during the week of July 20-24, 
1942. The general sessions of the conference will be held in Room 
159, Beifield Hall. The program in the forenoon will consist of lec- 
tures by members of the Department of Education and visiting in- 
structors. Separate round-table discussions for superintendents, 
high-school principals, and elementary-school principals will be held 
in the afternoon. Meals may be obtained in the dining-room of Blaine 
Hall and room accommodations in hotels in the University neighbor- 
hood. The demand for University facilities by government agencies 
makes it impossible for guests to be accommodated in University 
dormitories as they were in former years. 

Admission to the conference is without fee, and arrangements 
have been made for those who attend to visit classes and to enjoy 
other University privileges without cost. For furtlier information 
and a list of hotels and rates, interested persons may write to Profes- 
sor William C. Reavis, of the Department of Education, University 
of Chicago. 

The general theme of the conference, the complete program of 
which is given below, is “The School and the Urban Community.” 

Monday, July 20 

The Nature of School and Community Relations 
“Relations of the Urban Community and the Modern School,” Ralph W. 
Tyler, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Education; University 
Examiner, University of Chicago 

“Community Functions of School Administrators,” William C. Reavis, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Problems Encountered in Adapting Schools to Community Needs,” De- 
Witt S. Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Tuesday, July 2 1 

Utilization of Community Resources 
“In Curriculum Planning,” Harold Spears, Principal, Highland Park High 
School, Highland Park, Illinois 
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“In Pupil Guidance,” Stephen M. Corey, Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy; Superintendent of the Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

“In School Interpretation,” Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 22 

Education and the Improvement oe Community Lire 

“The Role of the School in Education for Community Life,” Earl S. Johnson, 
Assistant Professor of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago 

“School Services to Older Youth and Adults,” Paul B. Jacobson, Assistant 
Professor of Education; Principal of the University High School, University of 
Chicago 

“Community Action and the School,” Chester F. Miller, Superintendent of 
Schools, Saginaw, Michigan 


Evening Session 

The Board of Education in the Urban Community 

“Qualities Desired in School-Board Members,” Chester F. Miller, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Saginaw, Michigan 

“Qualities Desired in the School Superintendent,” Waldo B. Ames, Member 
of Board of Education, School District 90, River Forest, Illinois 

“The Adjustment of New Board Members,” DeWitt S. Morgan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Thursday, July 23 

School Personnel and Community Life 
“Community Responsibilities of School Personnel,” E, L, Bowsher, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 

“Community Obligations to Teachers and Administrative Officers,” W. W. 
Charters, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 

“Educating Teachers for Effective Community Service,” Robert G. Buzzard, 
President, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 

Friday, July 24 

Community Study and Educational Progress 

“A Basic Conception of Community Life and Its Implications for Educa- 
tion,” Newton Edwards, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Methods of Community Study,” Lloyd Allen Cook, Associate Professor, 
Department of Sociology and CoUege of Education, Ohio State University 
“Regional and National Resources of Use to Localities in Solving School and 
Community Problems,” Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
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Conference on Human Development and Education 

S ponsored jointly by the Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association, and the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, a Conference on Human Development and Education will be 
held at the University of Chicago on August 10-21, inclusive. A 
preliminary announcement of the conference states that the pro- 
gram will include : 

r, A series of presentations by various experts designed to give a digest of 
what is now known about human development and behavior. 

2. A series of working groups of participants, under tlie leadership of practi- 
cal school people, organized to discuss the implications of knowledge about 
human development and behavior for certain educational problems. 

3. Opportunities for examining and studying materials gathered and pre- 
pared in the CoEaboration Center for the study of human growth and behavior, 
established at the University of Chicago by the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

4. Opportunities to participate freely and creatively in the art studio main- 
tained by the University of Chicago for the use of persons attending its work- 
shops. 

5. Opportunities to attend the many lectures, concerts, excursions, and other 
recreational activities organized by and for the University community during 
the summer quarter. 

6. Special recreational and educational activities planned for conference 
members, such as viewing educational films, visiting the Laboratory Schools, 
community agencies, museums, theater parties, and sight-seeing excursions. 

The conference leader is Daniel A. Prescott, head of the Division 
on Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Group leaders include Mildred English, super- 
intendent of the Laboratory School of Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; Lorraine Sherer, director of the Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, Los Angeles County Schools; and 
Ruth Cunningham, executive secretary of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation. Available as ‘'resource persons” will be; Caroline Tryon, 
member of the staff, Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education; and the following members of the faculty of 
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the University of Chicago; Stephen M. Corey, Allison Davis, Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst, Mandel Sherman, and W. M. Krogman. 

The number of participants in the conference is limited to seventy- 
five. Persons wishing to enrol may communicate with Professor 
Daniel A. Prescott at the University of Chicago. 

Who’s Who tor June 

Writer oj the news notes The news notes in this issue have been 
and authors of articles prepared by Glenn 0. Plough, teacher 
in the current number in the Laboratory Schools of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. William S. Gray, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago, discusses basic 
principles of education for the gifted child and objectifies the discus- 
sion by making special reference to reading. Carter V. Good, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Cincinnati, identifies the 
possibilities inherent in seven sources of problems for research. 
Sylvanus a. Ballard, a practicing attorney in Chicago, Illinois,’ 
in the light of constitutional provisions and court decisions discusses 
limitations on federal control of education. Bernard D. Karpinos, 
associate statistician of the United States Public Health Service, and 
Herbert J. Sommers, assistant statistician of the same organiza- 
tion, in the second half of a report on the relation of educational 
achievement to socio-economic status, present data pertaining to 
interregional differences. Alina M. Lindegren, acting chief of the 
Division of Comparative Education in the United States Ofl5.ce of 
Education, provides a list of selected ref erences on foreign education. 

The writers of reviews Floyd T. Goodier, director of integra- 
in the current number tion at Illinois State Normal University, 

Normal, Illinois. Dorothy T. Hayes, in- 
structor in education and assistant secretary of the Department of 
Education at the University of Chicago. Simon 0. Lesser, senior 
economic editor in the Office of the Coordinator of Information, 
Washington, D.C. Denton ,L. Geyer, director of vocational train- 
ing and head of the Department of Education at Chicago Teachers 
College, Chicago, Illinois. Harold D. Carter, assistant professor 
of education at the University of California. 0. D. Frank, teacher 
in the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 



EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED CHILD; WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO READING 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 

* 

CHARACTERISTICS OF BRIGHT PUPILS 

T his report is concerned chiefly with the pattern of education 
that should be provided for gifted children. The character of 
such a program depends, in part, on how well the pupils are able to 
meet the demands currently made of all pupils and, in part, on their 
potentialities for greater achievement. Of large significance are the 
facts that, when they enter school, these pupils are far better able, as 
a rule, to adjust themselves to school requirements than are the less 
capable and that they usually excel throughout the grades and high 
school in the intellectual activities commonly required of all pupils. 
These facts have such an important bearing on the total provision 
made for gifted children that they will be illustrated by special refer- 
ence to the field of reading. 

In the kindergarten and at the beginning of Grade I, most bright 
children are found to rank unusually high on reading-readiness tests. 
Detailed studies of their attainments show that their range of vo- 
cabulary, their command of language, their ability to express them- 
selves, the extent of their information, their ability to deal with 
simple problem situations, and their powers of auditory and visual 
discrimination are significantly above those of tlieir classmates. 
Experience shows also that by the time the unusually bright children 
enter Grade I, they are eager to learn to read, if, indeed, they have 
not already made definite progress in the art of reading. 

As a result of carefully planned guidance in the latter part of the 
kindergarten or early in Grade I, the gifted child makes rapid prog- 
ress in beginning reading. With a minimum amount of help he de- 
velops a basic sight vocabulary; associates meanings with visual 
symbols; fuses the meanings of separate words into chains of related 
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ideas; becomes deeply absorbed in the content of what he reads; and 
quickly acquires interest in, and ability to proceed with, independent 
reading. Furthermore, he readily discriminates words, associates 
sounds with specific elements of words, and applies what he knows 
about familiar words in the recognition of new ones. As he engages 
in wide reading, his ability to apprehend meaning increases rapidly, 
and he soon acquires habits of fluent, intelligent reading that are 
distinctly superior to those of his classmates. In the middle and up- 
per grades he learns with relative ease to use reading effectively in 
study situations, and he usually ranks high in all the reading and 
study skills measured by standardized tests. Progress in ability to 
read at the high-school level is equally satisfactory. Not infrequent- 
ly he ranks four or five years above the norm in reading for his age or 
grade group. 

The major problems faced by schools in providing for gifted chil- 
dren do not, then, relate to the mastery of, the basic understandings 
and skills that constitute the rudiments of an education. An excep- 
tion grows out of the tendency ,of some bright pupils to neglect de- 
tails. As a result teachers find it necessary’ to check frequently on 
their attainments and needs and to impose responsibility for thor- 
ough mastery. In most cases inadequate mastery is due not so much 
to actual difficulties in learning as to lack of attention to details or to 
conflicting interests. A limited number of bright pupils, however, do 
possess characteristics, usually physical or emotional, which inter- 
fere with progress in reading and in other basic subjects. Conse- 
quently, unusually bright children are sometimes found in remedial 
groups. 

Gifted children have certain characteristics which make it possible 
for them to excel, both quantitatively and qualitatively, and to 
penetrate deeper than do their less fortunate schoolmates. With 
respect to reading, for example, they possess the qualities of mind 
essential for a clear apprehension of the meaning of relatively difficult 
material; for keen, critical interpretations of the ideas apprehended; 
for drawing inferences and recognizing implications; for applying 
what they read in the solution of problems; and for integrating the 
ideas secured through reading with previous experience so that new 
ways of thinking and improved patterns of behavior result. 
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When the achievements of gifted pupils are examined critically, 
however, the results are often found to be far from satisfactory. Not 
infrequently they are achieving relatively less in proportion to their 
ability than are many of the slow learners. This is particularly true 
in the case of reading. Support for this statement is found in the re- 
sults of comparative studies of the achievement quotients of pupils 
of different levels of ability. Obviously the types of teaching or- 
dinarily used fail to provide the opportunity and challenge to gifted 
children which will produce maximum growth. The problem which 
schools face, therefore, is to develop educational programs that 
make full use of the potentialities of the bright pupils and, at the 
same time, prepare them to live effectively in a democratic society. 

PROPOSED ADJUSTMENTS POR BRIGHT PUPILS 

Numerous proposals have been made for promoting the fullest 
development of gifted pupils. A brief r6sum6 of several contrasting 
proposals will be pertinent at this point. One of the plans which early 
received wide recognition is characterized by the term “rapid ad- 
vancement” or “acceleration.” A typical statement by some of the 
advocates of this plan follows. 

There are many children in the schools o£ New York City who are malad- 
justed not because they belong in the group of conventional failures, but because 
they are failing to make the most of their own possibilities. They are the bright 
children who find little in the program for the average child to challenge their 
superior abilities. In proportion to their capacity they are networking effective- 
ly, nor are they working as happily as they might be since they are aware of 
their untaxed abilities 

The junior high school has attempted to reach these children and make the 
adjustment through the rapid advancement classes which accelerate the pupil’s 
progress through the three-year course of the junior high school in two or two 
and a half years.' 

The success of many bright pupils in completing more quickly 
than their classmates the work that is normally required, is accepted 
by some educators as evidence that the rapid-advancement plan 
provides the best solution of the problem. Other educators believe 
that much more than the usual amount of work in each unit should 

' Report and Recommendations of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment and Delin- 
quency, p, 35. Report of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment and Delinquency, 
Part V. New York; Board of Education of the City of New York, 1938. 
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be required if bright pupils are to profit most from their study. The 
latter contend, also, that rapid advancement of pupils projects them 
into high school and college while they are still very young and that, 
consequently they often become social misfits. 

A second plan is characterized by the term “segregation.” At the 
elementary-school level, classes of superior pupils are often placed 
in so-called “opportunity rooms,” and specific programs of instruc- 
tion in harmony with their interests and needs are organized. The 
advantage of segregation, as here conceived, lies not so much in the 
expectation of greater achievement in tool subjects as in the enrich- 
ment of experience and added intellectual opportunities in the spe- 
cific fields studied. 

The effort, however, to segregate bright pupils into strictly homo- 
geneous groups has not proved eminently successful. Classification 
on the basis of mental age or intelligence quotient merely reduces 
variations with respect to one or two factors. It has been found also 
that in many respects bright pupils differ among themselves as much 
as do average or dull pupils and that they are, therefore, just as 
much in need of guidance and adjustment as are other pupils. Since 
children at every intelligence level differ widely in traits, qualities, 
attainments, and needs, it is impossible to organize strictly homo- 
geneous groups. The best that can be done is to reduce the hetero- 
geneity of groups with respect to their learning potentialities. For 
this reason, segregation is no guaranty that the best possible oppor- 
tunities and guidance will be provided for the gifted child. Oppo- 
nents of the plan argue that the particular needs of the exceptional 
pupil can best be provided for through differentiated assignments 
and supplementary projects rather than through segregation. 

The so-called “enrichment plan” is much more widely used than 
any other. It involves usually an extension of the scope of the cur- 
riculum to provide both greater breadth of understanding and great- 
er depth of penetration. It gives more emphasis to collateral read- 
ings, museum trips, visits to factories, and the like. As a rule, all 
pupils, both bright and dull, must meet certain common require- 
ments. Through differentiated assignments and through special 
reports, committee activities, and individual projects, genuine in- 
terest is stimulated and the work is adjusted to the varying needs, 
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interests, and abilities of the pupils. In the judgment of its advo- 
cates, this plan has the distinct advantage of great flexibility, which 
facilitates its use among pupils differing widely in ability to read and 
in capacity to learn. According to its opponents, the enrichment 
plan is open to serious limitations because of the elaborate instruc- 
tional facilities needed and the amount of time and energy required 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. 

Reference has been made to three basic plans which have been 
used widely in providing for the needs of superior pupils, namely, 
acceleration, segregation, and enrichment. The basic principles and 
procedures involved in these plans have been utilized in various 
combinations in numerous practical experiments carried on during 
the past decade. Unfortunately the experimental literature does not 
provide conclusive evidence concerning the relative merits of the 
different instructional programs proposed. Furthermore, the con- 
ditions prevailing in different schools vary so widely that the type of 
program which is best in one school may be inappropriate in another. 
A survey of recent literature, however, reveals a distinct trend m 
favor of a modified enrichment program, with adequate provision 
for adjusting instruction to the varying needs of pupils. 

CONTENT OE PROGRAM OP INSTRUCTION 

The content of the instructional program, independent of the 
scheme of classification, is of vital importance. Bright pupils are 
often provided with a series of special projects based largely on their 
unmediate interests. Such a program is open to the criticism that 
it lacks a sound social philosophy. As pomted out by Hollingworth, 
rapid learners will possess, as adults, the mental powers on which the 
learned professions will depend for conservation and advancement. 
They will also be the literary interpreters of the world of their genera- 
tion. Furthermore, they will be the persons who can think deeply 
and clearly in the fields of government, economics, and sociology. 
It is obvious that their education should pave the way for initiative, 
originality, and constructive endeavor in such fields. Hollingworth 
rightly maintains : 

Effective originality depends, first of all, upon sound and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of what the course of preceding events has been, To take their unique 
places in civilized society, it would seem, therefore, that the intellectually gifted 
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need especially to know wkat the evolution of culture has been. And since at 
eight or nine years of age, they are not as yet ready for specialization, what they 
need to know is the evolution of culture as it has affected common things. At 
present, this is not taught to children or to adolescents, except in fragmentary 
and casual ways. Persons typically graduate from elementary school, high 
school, and college, and take postgraduate degrees without learning much, if 
anything, about the evolution of lighting, of refrigeration, of shipping, of cloth- 
ing, of etiquette, of trains, of libraries, and of a thousand things which have 
been contributed to the common life by persons in past times and which dis- 
tinguish the life of civilized man from the existence of the savage. These things 
are vaguely taken for granted even by the intelligent, educated person. No 
systematic knowledge of how they came into being enriches his understanding. 
Nor is he aware of the biographies of those who have made his comfort and his 
safety possible. No more does he understand how dangerous and destructive 
forces came to be in the world. Of these vast fields the college graduate is typi- 
cally ignorant, as has frequently been proved.' 

As one examines the areas which Hollingworth recommends for 
study: “food; shelter; clothing; transportation; sanitation and 
health; trade; time-keeping; illumination; tools and implements; 
communication; law; government; education; warfare; punishment; 
labor; recreation,” one cannot escape the conviction that those which 
probably have greatest worth for the superior child at the level of 
general education correspond closely with the areas which are most 
important also for other types of children. The distinction is, how- 
ever, that the superior child can study these areas more broadly and 
can penetrate deeper. 

Closely associated with the character of the content studies is the 
nature of the habits cultivated by superior pupils. The types gf 
habits emphasized among the upper 10 or 15 per cent of the pupils 
in the English classes in New York City were summarized recently 
by Cohen as a result of a questiomiaire study. The replies, though 
variously phrased, fell into certain categories. 

The habits particularly favored are discovering relationship between ideas, 
rapid selection of material bearing upon a given topic, budgeting of time, sup- 
porting beliefs, attitudes, and conclusions with ample facts and information, 
using the library intelligently, using leisure time in activities commensurate in 
importance with the capacity of the student, translating ideas into socially 
valuable action, developing mature reading skills, reading extensively for a unit 
purpose, assuming obligations of leadership, using source material, increasing 

' Leta S. Hollingworth, “An Enrichment Curriculum for Rapid Learners at Public 
School 500: Speyer School,’’ Teachers College Record, XXXIX (January, 1938), 299. 
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accuracy in technical English, curiosity about the world of ideas and the world 
of affairs, utilizing all the cultural opportunities offered by the community, and 
building up a technique of research and aesthetic appreciation.* 

All these habits are of great value in helping the gifted pupil to 
utilize his potentialities to greatest advantage. 

According to Turney, “ the quality of mind that merits major em- 
phasis in the training of superior pupils is that of "insight” or ability 
to see relations, which is an indispensable element in reasoning and 
problem-solving. Indeed, many educators take the position that 
this ability "is the culmination of the reasoning process.” In order 
that children may develop this power to the maximum, two facts 
must be recognized: “First, the curriculum .... must offer con- 
tinuously the opportunity to grow, through utilizing this power to 
see relations; in other words, ‘insight’ must be facilitated and direct- 
ed. We cannot expect children to learn in a vacuum, nor for that 
matter, in a near-vacuum of ‘activity’ undirected toward subject 
matter.” This statement implies that a carefully planned program 
of instruction, rich in vital content, is essential if the potentialities 
of the superior child are to be developed to the maximum. Second, 
due attention must be given to the methods of developing insight 
and the formation of attitudes. “It is not enough,” says Turney, 
“to consider under the topic of learning the usual knowledge out- 
comes, with perhaps some training in ‘how to think.’ ” It is neces- 
sary, in addition, to realize that both feeling tone and insight are 
associated with all true learning and that adequate provision for 
their development must be made through the learning situations set 
up and the guidance provided. This necessity implies reasonably 
close supervision of the learning activities of bright pupils; it differs 
radically from the assumption that they learn most effectively when 
left largely to their own devices. 

HOLDING BRIGHT RUPILS TO ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS 

An additional fact merits emphasis. During the past few years an 
increasing number of writers have stressed the importance of holding 

* Helm Ijouise Cohen, “The Program for Gifted Pupils in New York City,” Imglish 
Journal, XXVI (September, 1937), SS*- 

* Austin H. Turney, “The Psychological Basis of Grouping,” The Grouping of Pupils, 
PP. 93"9S. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Bloomington, Illinois; Public School Publishing Co., 1936. 
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bright pupils to standards commensurate with their ability. Un- 
fortunately this policy is not followed widely. Cohen found no 
evidence “of efforts made to compel gifted students to practice the 
rigorous organization of difffcult material, to drill themselves in the 
recognition of thought relationship, to recognize fine distinctions in 
the use of fine words, to diversify sentence structure, to draw to- 
gether closely sequential parts, to assign ideas their proper place in 
the hierarchy to which they belong.”^ The difhculties inherent in 
such obligations are clearly recognized. Unless, however, vigorous 
steps are taken to help superior pupils establish appropriate stand- 
ards and achieve them, it is certain that a vast majority of these pu- 
pils will be satisfied with attainments far below their potentialities. 

ADJUSTMENTS IN ItEADDSTG PROGRAMS 

Inherent in the foregoing discussion is the assumption that growth 
in ability to read among gifted children comes primarily through the 
purposeful use of reading in the various content fields, including 
literature, and in the effort to solve challenging problems commen- 
surate with their ability. In the brief space that remains, attention 
will be directed specifically to certain adaptations in reading pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of superior children. 

1. Because of the early attainment of reading readiness, very 
bright children are prepared for systematic instruction in reading 
much sooner after entering school than are most children. The view 
prevails, however, that little emphasis should be given to basic in- 
struction in reading until the beginning of Grade I. 

2. Because of the ease with which most superior children master 
the mechanics of reading, they may be grouped together in the pri- 
mary grades for the basic instruction needed. The amount of guid- 
ance required will be far less as a rule than that needed for average 
or slow learners. If the size of the school makes it undesirable to 
attempt to group superior pupils for purposes of basic readiifg in- 
struction, the gifted children should be excused from many of the 
class exercises required of other pupils. The extent of the guidance 
provided at aiiy grade level should be such as to enable them to en- 
gage, with a high degree of success, in the reading activities required 
in the different curriculum fields. Because of their superior ability, 

^ Helen Louise Cohen, op, cU., p- 554- 
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bright pupils may undertake reading assignments in the content 
fields much earlier than do the other pupils. By reporting their find- 
ings to their classmates, they may greatly extend the experiences and 
broaden the understandings of all members of the- group. 

3. The opportunities for superior children in the primary grades 
to engage in enriching activities, such as those provided in the story 
hour, the literature period, dramatization activities, free reading, 
and projects of various kinds, should be greatly extended. In har- 
mony with the principle enunciated earlier, guidance should be pro- 
vided in these activities in order that pupils may acquire right habits 
and profit to the maximum from the unique advantages which they 
enjoy. 

4. At the intermediate-grade level, the achievements and the 
needs of gifted pupils in basic reading habits should be checked 
regularly, and the pupils should be given whatever guidance is neces- 
sary to insure continuous growth in harmony with their ability. 
Through supplementary assignments and additional projects, wide 
opportunity should be provided during the reading or literature 
period, during the study of the content fields, and in the library for 
them to profit from the enriching and cultural advantages inherent 
in wide and carefully selected reading. Furthermore, motives for 
reading should be developed which will stimulate intensive study of 
the meaning and the significance of what is read. The pupils should 
weigh carefully and evaluate critically the materials read and should 
integrate what they read with all that they have learned previously 
so that new insights, understandings, ways of thinking, and patterns 
of behavior will result, Through carefully planned guidance, gifted 
children should also grow rapidly in ability to apply successfully the 
ideas gained through reading. Furthermore, they should sooner or 
later acquire the background, the initiative, and the imagination 
necessary to the solution of more difficult problems than those suit- 
able for their less fortunate classmates. In this connection definite 
progress should be made in ability to plan, to discover, and to invent. 
Only as potential leaders acquire these desirable qualities can we 
hope for social reconstruction and the advancement of civilization. 
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B eginners in educational, psychological, and social research, in- 
cluding candidates for graduate degrees and held workers in- 
terested in problem-solving, frequently require guidance from their 
advisers in identifying promising sources of problems. Among the 
fruitful sources of problems are the various phases of the graduate 
instructional program. Another approach is the analysis of an area 
of knowledge or of existing needs. Additional sources are the exten- 
sion of completed investigations or the “budding-out’’ of studies in 
progress. The following sources are discussed in succeeding pages: 
(i) specialization, (2) instructional program pursued, (3) program of 
reading, (4) analysis of an area of knowledge, (5) consideration of 
existing practices and needs, (6) repetition or extension of investiga- 
tions, and (7) “offshoots” of studies under way. 

SPECIALIZATION 

The scholarship that should result from thorough specialization 
in one or more subdivisions of the chosen field of training wiU reveal 
the accomplishments of completed research and the problems yet un- 
solved. In many instances this area of specialization quite appropri- 
ately coincides with the worker’s vocational choice. The attendant 
activities may involve the graduate instructional program, reading, 
writing, teaching assignment, administrative duties, professional 
organizations, or independent investigation. Examples of types of 
specialization helpful as a background in the identification and the 
solution of problems follow. 

The German psychologist Ebbinghaus, after receiving his Doctor’s 
degree at Bonn in 1873, was able to devote the next seven years to an 
independent life of study, spending part of the time in France and 
England (i:379--8o). Many nationally known research workers of 
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today wrote their Doctors’ dissertations in areas of specialization 
still represented in their present activities. A few of the doctorate 
titles may be cited: a leading investigator in factor analysis, "Index- 
ing a Mental Characteristic” (9) ; an expert in eye-movement photog- 
raphy, An Expemnental Study of iJte Eye-Voice Span in Reading (4) ; 
and a widely known investigator of reading problems. Studies of 
Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests (7). Certain 
students with at least a graduate year of specialization in the field 
indicated (plus advanced work in education) found this training the 
chief factor in undertaking the abbreviated thesis topic named im- 
mediately following the field of training : history of education — the 
history of a municipal university; history — the history of a state 
department of education; psychology — ^individual and group com- 
petition as motivational factors in achievement in arithmetic; 
English — ^modern novels as material for a socialized curriculum; 
music — a survey of music education in the public schools of a state; 
health and physical education' — guidance in a summer camp; and 
Latin — trends in the teaching of secondary-school Latin. 

A caution against overspecialization is in order. Judd believes 
that psychology suffers from a lack of fundamental unity because of 
the tendency of most workers in the field to engage in narrow speciali- 
zation in their interests and research (10: II, 229-30). It should be 
remembered that Fechirer, who played a leading role in the formal 
beginning of experimental psychology, at different times in his 
career was physiologist, physicist, philosopher, psychophysicist, 
and experimental aestheticist (i: 274). Seldom has G. Stanley Hall 
been equaled in variety of training, interests, reading, and profes- 
sional activities. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM PURSUED 
Through lectures, discussions, reports, and reading, adequate 
graduate courses include numerous suggestions concerning needed 
research. Stimulating contacts between professors and students out- 
side the classroom should prove unusually profitable in the selection 
and the development of problems for investigation. Examples of the 
influence of the professor on his students or of the senior scholar on 
younger workers are as follows: Weber on Helmholtz, Fechner, and 
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Lotze; Saint-Simon on Comte, and Comte on Herbert Spencer; 
James Mill on John Stuart Mill, Bain, and Spencer; Bain on William 
James, and James on Dewey, Thorndike, and Woodworth; Wundt 
on Cattell, G. Stanley Hall, Judd, and Titchener; CatteU on Thorn- 
dike; Darwin on Galton, and Galton on Pearson (6, ii). It is an in- 
teresting intellectual exercise to trace a common thread through the 
work of several generations of scientists, as in some of the illustra- 
tions just cited. Critical papers prepared for a course or a seminar 
frequently provide helpful leads to the graduate thesis. It is im- 
portant to keep systematic notes concerning needed research; 
otherwise such problems may leave one’s memory, never to return. 

PROGRAM OR READING 

Both extensive reading over a range of topics for breadth of back- 
ground and intensive reading on selected themes for analytical, 
evaluative purposes are desirable aspects of the graduate program, as 
well as potential sources of problems. In all scientific endeavor the 
identification and the solution of problems depend, in a large meas- 
ure, on the work of predecessors and co-workers. The freedom and 
the ease with which the results of research have been published dur- 
ing recent decades are primarily responsible for the rapid advance in 
the sciences. 

Examples of the interdependence of research workers are numer- 
ous (2; 279-80). Pasteur, because of his horror of useless suffering, 
probably would not have conducted his experiments on dogs and 
other animals without the use of an anesthetic, the practical realiza- 
tion of which was made possible by five American experimenters: 
Long, Jackson, Wells, Morton, and Warren. Banting could not have 
developed insulin without a method for accurate analysis of blood 
sugar— a procedure rendered efficient by sixty years of persistent 
work in hundreds of laboratories. Marconi, in inventing the wireless 
telegraph, was indebted to many men, including Lord Kelvin, Clerk 
Maxwell, and Hertz. 

In spite of handicaps in securing the works of others, even such 
early scholars as Roger Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, and Galileo reveal 
an impressive knowledge of the writings in their fields of interest 
(5: 209, 277-78, 316). The tendency to exaggerate Bacon’s achieve- 
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ments is tempered when it is realized that the inspirations for his 
experiments may be found in Alhazen, Albertus Magnus, Grosse- 
teste, Abelard, and others. The inventions and the discoveries of 
Leonardo give an impression of extraordinary originality, but, when 
checked against the five thousand manuscript pages of his notebooks, 
his indebtedness to other workers and wide reading are revealed, for 
he quotes seventy-two medieval and classical authors. Galileo’s 
analysis of the trajectory of a projectile was evolved primarily from 
facts provided by shipwrights, builders, gunners, and other techni- 
cians, and from the work of predecessors, 

To cite more recent examples of the emphasis placed on wide read- 
ing by research workers, Thomas A. Edison when a boy undertook 
the. impossible task of reading everythmg in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. He later formulated and followed this fundamental rule of re- 
search; the first thing to do is to find out everything that everybody 
^ else has done, and then begin where they left off (2 : 72). Judd, in his 
psychological autobiography, describes how his own undergraduate 
training in America and graduate work in Germany included oppor- 
tunities for unusually extensive reading, and in his parting advice 
to beginning students he recommends that they select teachers with 
broad interests and that they read extensively (10: II, 212, 218, 234). 
Thorndike considers himself an investigator rather than a scholar, 
in the sense of a person devoting his time to books, but he estimated 
in 1936 that he had spent well over twenty thousand hours in reading 
and studying scientific books and journals (10; III, 268). The vo- 
racious reading, unusual erudition, and range of information of 
William James explain his unusual success in bringing together the 
work of the Scottish, English, French, and German schools of psy- 
chology (ii: 207-9). 

On the other hand, there are striking instances of scholars who 
have neglected a thorough canvass of earlier writings in their fields 
of specialization (i: 159; 2: 77-78; and 6: 360-69, 441-42, 504-9). 
Agassiz found the study of things themselves far more attractive 
than the writing that had been done about them, saying that he 
usually contented himself with paging through the volumes of nat- 
ural history for later use in identifying such objects as he had an op- 
portunity to examme in nature. Descartes had little respect for 
tradition or the classics and was impatient of interference by the 
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great men of the past; a type of intellectual radicalism probably en- 
abled Descartes to do more original work than might otherwise have 
been possible. Comte, in the later years of his life, practiced what he 
called “cerebral hygiene,” a custom of refraining from reading the 
books of other social thinkers, with the consequence that his own 
thinking, both scientific and philosophical, was not always abreast 
of the times. The truth is that a synthetic thinker like Comte, with 
an encyclopedic mind, had borrowed ideas from many predecessors, 
even though he recognized only three such persons in founding a 
scientific social philosophy — ^Aristotle, Montesquieu, and Condorcet. 
Comte was never willing to acknowledge his great debt to Saint- 
Simon, just as Herbert Spencer never admitted his obligation to 
Comte. With few exceptions, Sumner paid no attention to the work 
of other writers in sociology, not even mentioning in bibliography or 
index the names of Comte, Ward, and Giddings. In his Folkways 
(13), Sumner does not list a single great contemporary in psychology, 
not even William James. However, Sumner did draw on the ideas of 
Spencer, Darwin, Lippert, and Gumplowicz. 

Certain suggestions are made below to guide the graduate student 
in canvassing special types of educational, psychological, and socio- 
logical literature, with particular reference to locating unsolved 
problems. However, dependence on the ideas of others should not 
be permitted to stifle originality and initiative. For several centuries 
before the experimental contributions of Galileo, scientific progress 
was greatly retarded by too implicit reliance on tradition and on the 
ideas of the past, particularly the works of Aristotle. 

1 . Published studies in given fields have been analyzed to de- 
termine the frequency with which problems in each major subdivi- 
sion have been investigated, the gaps or the areas which have re- 
ceived relatively little emphasis in research being thereby indicated. 

2. Authoritative statements, critiques, or summaries of the re- 
search accomplishments in a particular field frequently include 
evaluations of the results reported and the techniques employed, as 
well as suggestions for further investigation. 

3. Discussions of current trends are suggestive of problems for 
study. Many movements, procedures, and innovations are initiated 
without careful appraisal either before or after adoption. 

4. Prophecies of future developments imply a program of re- 
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search and implementation of the findings before realization of the 
predictions made. 

5. Lists of studies and theses under way may be helpful in sug- 
gesting similar studies involving different conditions, communities, 
or areas, 

6. Analyses of problems for investigation often prove stimulating, 
although such lists of needed research seldom go far toward develop- 
ment of problem or technique and are not to be viewed as thesis 
“assignments.” 

ANALYSIS OT AN AREA OP KNOWLEDGE 

To subdivide a particular field into its constituent parts and to 
identify the major problems in each subarea are tasks requiring in- 
sight and background, but they constitute a profitable procedure in 
discovering needed research. Much of the background for such an 
analysis comes through the instructional and the reading programs 
discussed in earlier sections of this article. 

CONSrOERAXION OP EXISTING PRACTICES AND NEEDS 

Beginners in research often are blind to problems close at hand. 
A systematic analysis of existing practices and needs in a particular 
field is a challenging intellectual exercise, whether the area repre- 
sented is local, state, regional, or national. The gaps in knowledge 
identified through such a canvass should be viewed as challenges to 
problem-solving rather than accepted in laissez faire fashion as in- 
superable barriers to improvement. Included in such problems are 
those manifest in actual practice — ^liow a left-handed child learns to 
write; those made evident by proposals for new types of practice— 
the unit plan of teaching; and problems brought out by new pro- 
posals in the philosophy of society and of education — the effect of 
school competition on social attitudes (3). 

It seems desirable for the student to re-examine his thesis prob- 
lem in the light of the needs of a new position or of a different pro- 
fessional assignment. The examples given below refer to changes in 
the thesis topic made by students who had not gone far with the 
original problem. An assistant state superintendent of public in- 
struction, on entering personnel work in a state university, changed 
from an investigation of capital outlay for school buildings in the 
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state to a study of the development of the personnel and guidance 
program in the higher institution to which he went. A doctorate 
candidate who became a state supervisor of trade and industrial 
education gave up a study of the junior colleges in his state in favor 
of a state-wide survey of the educational opportunities in the field 
that he supervised. When another doctorate candidate with a year 
of graduate training in the history of education took up a position 
in a municipal university, he decided to write the history of the 
institution rather than a biography of William T. Harris. After ap- 
pointment as safety-education specialist in the curriculum depart- 
ment of a city system, the particular worker’s thesis topic changed 
from an analysis of the educational concepts in the writings of H. G. 
Wells to the development and the evaluation of a program in safety 
education for the city in question. When an elementary-school 
principal was sent by his school board and superintendent to observe 
departmentalized practices in the schools of certain large cities, he 
gave up work on a history of his city school systena in favor of an 
evaluation of the reorganized elementary school. 

The suggestion that many beginners in research should study 
tangible problems representing existing practices and needs parallels 
the history of research in education. It was natural and sensible that 
the scientific movement in education should begin with concrete 
inquiries into the achievement of pupils in spelling and arithmetic. 
Present attempts to measure such intangible things as attitudes face 
difi&culties that would have prevented similar investigations in the 
earlier days of the measurement movement. In general it seems best 
to do the thing near at hand until the way opens to deal with prob- 
lems farther off or more difficult in approach or complexity (8: 
172-73). However, a common criticism of local studies and surveys 
is the same as that voiced concerning Le Play’s concrete, inductive 
method of social investigation; that this approach did not grasp 
society as a whole and allowed facts of great importance to escape 
(6; 416-17). The thirty thousand or more local social surveys in 
the United States have been, in large part, devices to support local 
programs of social improvement or to provide graduate theses. As 
such, these studies have been useful, but few have made funda- 
mental contributions to the social sciences. 
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REPETITION OR EXTENSION OR INVESTIGATIONS 
It is obvious that history is never complete, that surveys of 
status can be accurate only for the time and the area represented, 
and that many experiments should be repeated for purposes of veri- 
fication. The physicist and the chemist defend duplication of experi- 
ments, under various conditions in different laboratories, on the 
ground that some uncontrolled factor may have been present in the 
original experiment. Lord Rayleigh discovered the inert gases in the 
atmosphere after hundreds of determinations had failed to indicate 
their presence (12: 43-44). Faraday was slow to accept the results 
of other investigators and made it a rule to repeat every experiment 
about which he wrote or lectured — a practice that led him to the 
great discovery of electromagnetic induction (2: 75-76). 

The problem of unnecessary and wasteful duplication, as when an 
investigator neglects to canvass the earlier related studies or fails 
to develop any new hypothesis or technique, is a serious one. Far too 
many investigations of educational, psychological, and social prob- 
lems represent relatively sterile duplication of effort, as compared 
with the results secured from repetition of experiments in the 
physical sciences, in the face of a multitude of difficulties that chal- 
lenge human persistence and ingenuity to arrive at sound solutions. 

OEESHOOTS OF STUDIES UNDER WAY 
Sometimes a problem, method, or discovery that "buds out” of an 
investigation in progress proves more fruitful than the original line of 
research. Thorndike (10: III, 269) describes three methods of work, 
with a preference for the last: (i) to observe and think about the 
facts that come our way; (2) to gather deliberately, by observation 
or experiment, any promising facts that can be readily secured; and 
(3) fo put an important question and then strive in every way pos- 
sible for facts to answer it. In the third approach, the very doing of 
one part of the work may cause the investigator to think of another 
line of attack. Sometimes fruitful methods come to mind late in the 
course of an investigation. The idea of the delayed-reaction experi- 
ment, as a method of studying aninial mentality, came to Thorndike 
after two years of work with animals. His idea that the difficulty of 
a task for intellect (or any other ability) can be measured only in 
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the case of a task composed of enough elements to involve all of 
intellect (or of the ability) came after thirty years of study of intel- 
lect and after more than a year of special investigation of means of 
measuring difhculty for the intellect. 

Numerous other examples of problems or discoveries arising as 
ofishoots of work under way are available (2: 17, 87-90, 163, 169- 
70). ‘Illustrations with applications to the field of medicine follow. 
When Pasteur was injecting into chickens the microbes that cause 
cholera, owing to a shortage of fresh chickens he happened to include 
two that had previously recovered from the disease. Instead of 
dying from the virulent dose of cholera germs, these two chickens 
were not affected in the least — a circumstance which led Pasteur 
unexpectedly to the principle of immunization. Emil von Behring 
was testing out the theory that diphtheria might be cured by means 
of some chemical when he discovered that an antitoxin for diphtheria 
could be made from the blood of an animal that had recovered from 
the disease. When the French physicist Becquerel was experiment- 
ing with radium, he happened to carry a small quantity in his pocket 
and soon found that the effects of the radium destroyed the- tissue 
of his skin. This discovery led to the use of radium in the treatment 
of cancer. 

The areas of invention and industry are replete with examples of 
research from which important offshoots have “budded out.” 
William Perkin, in trying to convert aniline into quinine, made in- 
stead the first of the aniline dyes, purple mauve. Edison was work- 
ing with a piece of lampblack mixed with tar (prepared for use in his 
telephone transmitter) when he hit on the idea of using this material 
as a filament for the incandescent lamp; it worked, although this 
particular material did not prove good enough for commercial use. 
Irving Langmuir, when investigating the so-caUed “Edison effect,” 
a blue glow that sometimes appears on the filaments of incandescent 
lamps, made a scientific and practical discovery soon put to use in 
the low-voltage high-power vacuum tube for long-range radio trans- 
mission. Willis R. Whitney, in an effort to utilize the mercury arc as 
a source of light, discovered new facts that made possible its applica- 
tion in an important unexpected field, the alternating-current recti- 
fier. His apt statement concerning the “budding-out” of the prob- 
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lem is: "We found nature easy to follow and difficult to drive. We 
usually wanted what she gave for our seeking, but we could seldom 
get exactly what we thought we wanted at the time. We wanted 
light. She gave us rectifiers” (2: 270). 
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* 

THE PROBLEM OP PEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

I T HAS been urged that the federal-state system is more historical 
than rational and that the functional evolution of American 
economy has made centralization inevitable and necessary. Fur- 
thermore, it is maintained that the dichotomy of federal and state 
power, as conceived during the formative period of American his- 
tory, must give way to a pragmatic concept of extended federal re- 
sponsibility. Accordingly, federal aid to education is considered 
analogous to relief, social security, old-age benefits, bank-deposit in- 
surance, unemployment compensation, and conservation of natural 
resources. In this sense, education is a national problem, not a prob- 
lem for eacli state as an individual unit. The governmental process 
has evolved functionally from a theoretical federal-state system of 
"divided” sovereignty, in which the states and the federal govern- 
ment were autonomous in their respective spheres, to a system in 
which the federal government has enlarged its scope and powers to 
such an appreciable extent that state sovereignty has been measur- 
ably decreased. 

The bill of 1939 providing federal aid to education, which failed 
to pass, gave a semblance of legal recognition to the actual existence 
of this accentuated federal power. It attempted by statute to de- 
limit that power to disbursing rather than policy-making functions. 
Thus administration of the schools, determination of curriculums, 
methods of instruction, processes of education, and selection of per- 
sonnel were to remain under state control. No change was contem- 
plated in the so-called “separate but equal” educational facilities for 

' The prepavatiori of this article was made possible through the co-operation of the 
Work Projects Administration, O.P. 665-54-3-387. 
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white and Negro children in the southern states except that pro- 
vision was made for a just and equitable apportionment. The pro- 
posed grants-in-aid under the bill were to be given to the states after 
the United States Ofhee of Education had approved the purpose for 
which the states intended to spend the grants. 

The bill provided for grants to the states for the improvement 
of public elementary and secondary schools, adult education, rural 
library service, co-operative educational research, demonstration 
and administration, and for the education of children residing on 
federal reservations and at foreign stations. Any state desiring to 
secure such a grant-in-aid was required to constitute its treasurer or 
corresponding ofiicial the trustee of the fund apportioned to the 
state, provide for an adequate system of auditing accounts, make 
reports, and arrange for apportionment to its local school jurisdic- 
tions hi such a manner as to equalize educational opportunity.^ 

CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS ON TLIE 
GRANT-IN-AID DEVICE 

Bittermann defines a grant-in-aid as follows: 

[A grant-in-aid] is a payment made by a central to a local authority to defray 
part of the cost of a service administered by the local authority, usually subject 
to some conditions set by the central government, which may inspect and par- 
tially control the service and, if conditions are not satisfactory, withhold future 
payments of the grant.’ 

The federal grant-in-aid under the proposed bill involved certain 
aspects of control relating only to disbursing functions. However, it 
is contended that, since education is a state activity, it is not 
amenable to this type and quantity of federal control. Education 
is not regarded as a federal activity since no mention is made of it in 
the enumeration of federal powers in the Constitution of the United 

> The provisions of the bill inferentially recognized the discrepancies in state ability 
to finance education. For investigation of this concomitant problem see: 

a) John A. H, Keith and William C. Bagley, The Nation and the Schools. New 
York: MacmiUan Co., 1925. 

b) John K. Norton, The Ability of the States To Support Education. Washington; 
National Education Association, 1926. 

c) Leslie L. Chism, The Economic Ability of the Stales To Einance Public Schools. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 669. New York; Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 193O. 

'> Henry J. Bittermann, Slate and Pederal Grants- hi-A id, p, 5. New' York: Mentzer, 
Bush & Co., 1938. 
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States. It is, therefore, an implied state function under the Tenth 
Amendment, which provides: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.” As such a 
reserved power, education would be subject to the police power of 
the state. Numerous judicial opinions, both state and federal, sup- 
port this view. The proponents of federal aid to education admit 
that education is a state activity but insist that a federal grant-in- 
aid may be constitutionally given under the general-welfare clause. 

The grant-in-aid device has been approved by the United States 
Supreme Court under the provision that the taxing power may be 
used to provide for the general welfare in activities fairly analogous 
to education. Thus a tax imposed for the purpose of providing a 
system of unemployment insurance is valid because it provides for 
the general welfare of the United States.* A tax levied as part of a 
national plan for creating a fund from which to pay old-age pensions 
is also valid under the general-welfare clause.* 

The Supreme Court, however, has expressly repudiated all at- 
tempts to give the general-welfare provision the status of an inde- 
pendent power under which Congress would be permitted to enact 
legislation of any character. Thus federal funds may not be used 
to purchase compliance on the part of individuals with federal regu- 
lations, which, if directly enacted as laws, would be unconstitutional 
because of encroachment on the reserved powers of the states.^ 

However, the Supreme Court has not invalidated what rnay be 
termed “indirect coercion” of the states.'* Every conditional grant 

“ steward Machine Company v. Davis (Social Security Case), 301 U.S. 548, 109 A.L.R. 
1293, 57 Sup. Ct. Rep. S83, 81 L.ed. 1279 (1937); Carmichael v. Southern Coal and Coke 
Company, 301 U.S. 49s, 109 A.L.R. 1327, 57 Sup. Ct. Rep. 868, 8r L.ed. 1245 ,(1937). 

^Eelvering v. Dans, 301 U.S. 619, 109 A.L.R. 1319, S 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 904, 81 L.ed. 

1307(1937)- 

3 United States v. BtMer (A.A.A. Case), 297 U.S. i, 102 A.L.R. 914, 80 L.ed 477, 56 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 312 (1936). 

“I Massachusetts v. Mellon and Prothingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
S97, 67 L.ed. 1078 (1923). In tliis suit the state of Massachusetts and a taxpayer 
attempted to restrain enforcement of the Federal Maternity Act authorizing appropria- 
tions from the national treasury to be apportioned among such states as would accept 
and comply with the provisions which aimed to reduce maternal and infant mortality. 
The plea was dismissed on the grounds that no burden was imposed on the states, that 
the federal government was not encroaching on state powers since it called for voluntary 
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has the practical effect of compelling the states to comply' with 
federal requirements in order to take advantage of the grant of 
federal funds and thus reduce their own tax burden. Mr. Justice 
Cardozo has ably distinguished what he terms “motive” from 
“coercion’” as applied to taxes within the purview of the general- 
welfare clause. He has indicated in the decision that a tax levied 
under this clause is “coercive” and not within the constitutional 
powers of the federal government if its imposition is dependent on 
the conduct of the taxpayers or that of the state in which they live 
and if the conduct to be stimulated or discouraged is unrelated to 
the fiscal need subserved by the tax in its normal operation. How- 
ever, he concludes that a tax under this clause is constitutional, even 
if it contains a provision for its abatement upon the doing of an act 
that will satisfy a fiscal need, provided that the tax and the alterna- 
tive are approximate equivalents. In this latter situation he in- 
dicates that “inducement” or “persuasion” does not amount to 
coercion. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo has suggested other ix)ssible limitations on 
the spending power of Congress under the general-welfare clause.- 
He has evaluated this politico-legal concept of the general welfare 
in the light of its constitutional evolution; 

Congre.ss may spend money in aid of the general welfare. (Constitution, art. 
I, sec. 8; United Stales v, Bttller; Steward Machine Company v. Dams.) .... Yet 
difficulties are left when the power is conceded. The line must still be drawn 
between one welfare and another, between particular and general. Where this 
shall be placed cannot be known through a formula in advance of the event. 
There is a middle ground or certainly a penumbra in which discretion is at large. 
The discretion, however, is not confided to the courts. The discretion belongs 
to Congress, unless the choice is clearly wrong, a display of arbitrary power, not 
an exercise of judgment. This is now familiar law. When such a contention 

acceptance of the federal act, and that the entire question was a political one and so not 
subject to judicial decision. Mr. Justice Sutherland, speaking for the court, said; 
“In the last analysis the complaint of the plaintiff state is brought to the naked con- 
tention that Congress has usurped the reserved power of the several states by the mere 
enactment of the statute, though nothing has been done and nothing is to be done 
without their consent; and it is plain that the question as it is thus presented, is political 
and not judicial in character, and therefore is not a matter which admits the exercise 
of the judicial power." 

’ Stmard Mac lime Company y. Davis {Social Security Case), 301 U.S. 548, 109 A.L.R. 
1293, 57 Sup. Ct. Rep, 883, 81 L.ed. 1279 (1937)- 
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comes here, we naturally require a showing that by no reasonable possibility 
can the challenged legislation fall within the wide range of discretion permitted 
to the Congress (Cases). Nor is the concept of the general welfare static. Needs 
that were narrow or parochial a century ago may be interwoven in our own day 
with the well-being of the nation. What is critical or urgent changes with the 
times.' 

If it be assumed that education is a subject or activity within the 
wi4e range of congressional discretion under the general-welfare 
clause, then a federal grant-in-aid for education, to be otherwise 
constitutional, should come within the scope of the limitations sug- 
gested by Mr. Justice Cardozo : (i) The grant-in-aid must be for the 
general as distinguishd from the particular welfare. (2) The pro- 
ceeds of the tax from which the grant-in-aid is derived must not be 
appropriated in advance for a special purpose and kept in a special 
fund pending disbursement. (3) The tax levy must not be coercive 
upon the states. (4) The funds must not be used to purchase com- 
pliance on the part of individuals with federal regulations which 
could not be enacted as laws. The legislation for federal grants-in- 
aid to education so far proposed or adopted has not overstepped the 
bounds of these judicial prohibitions and, on the basis of these de- 
terminants, is clearly constitutional. 

Some question may be raised whether education comes within the 
scope of the general-welfare clause. In the light of our constitutional 
history, and in terms of the decisions which have appeared in 
numerous cases in the state courts to the effect that education is a 
state activity and is governable under the police power of the state, 
it might rationally be argued that education is not a proper activity 
for a federal grant-in-aid under the general-welfare clause. However, 
the Supreme Court has indicated that the choice of subject or activ- 
ity is with Congress, not with the courts, “ and that a taxpayer or 

' HelveHng v. Davis, 301 U.S. 619, 109 A.L.R. 1319, $7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 904, 81 L.ed. 
i3°7 (i937)- 

^Steward Machine Company v. Davis (Social Security Case), 301 U.S. S4S> 109 
A.L.R. 1293, 57 Sup. Ct. Rep. 883, 81 L.ed. 1279 (1937); Massachusetts v, Mellon and 
Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 597, 67 L.ed. 1078 (1923). 

Edward G. Corwin, “The Spending Power of Congress,” Harvard Law Review, 
XXXVI (Match, 1923), 548-82. 

C. K. Burdick, “Federal Aid Legislation," Cornell Laio Quarterly, VIII (1923), 
324 - 37 ' . , 
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group of taxpayers similarly situated, and not directly affected by 
the tax for the general welfare, lack the requisite interest in the case 
or controversy to be proper parties to institute the necessary litiga- 
tion/ 

Historical precedent also indicates that education is not exclu- 
sively a state activity. The most important historical precedent for 
federal grants-in-aid for education is the Morrill Act. Under this act 
grants of public lands and land script were made to the several 
states, which might provide colleges “for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts.” No question of the constitutionality of 
these grants has ever arisen despite the fact that by further acts of 
Congress of August 30, 1890, and March 4, 1907, such institutions 
have been receiving from the United States Treasury annual ap- 
propriations to assist in the continuation of their work. The Smith- 
Lever, the Hatch, and the Smith-Hughes acts have had a similar 
history. Precedent, then, while not an infallible rule or an ultimate 
source of law, may furnish a guide to the determination of the ques- 
tion whether education is a proper subject of the grant-in-aid device 
under the general-welfare clause. 

LIMITATIONS ON THE GRANT-IN-AID 
AS A CONTROL MECHANISM 

The purpose of a federal grant-in-aid, despite its constitutionality, 
might still be defeated if the federal government had no power or 
authority to compel the various states which accepted the grant to 
use the funds as intended. The requisite element of control would be 
absent. Accordingly, the grant-in-aid device has been found to be 
closely analogous to the trust theory. This trust theory has been 
borrowed from equity jurisprudence to supply the necessary control 
mechanism. The theory as applied to the grant-in-aid is that the 
settlor or the grantor of the funds invests a nominal legal title in 
them in the “trustee” (the state), merely to enable it to carry out 
the terms of the trust, and gives the equitable or beneficial title to 
the beneficiary (usually the state school or schoqls, and not the state 
itself). All the fiduciary duties which equity jurisprudence imposes 

’ Massacliusells v, Mellon and Frolltingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447, 43 Sup. Ct, Rep. 
S97, 67 L.ed. io7S„(i923). 
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upon a trustee are imposed upon the state, for example, the duties 
of good faith, loyalty, care in administration, account, full dis- 
closure, and distribution in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of the grant. This theory affords a convenient rationalization 
upon which the faithful performance of the state may be guaranteed. 
Ultimately, federal control over such funds is a matter of intention 
and policy, and it is immaterial what legal or politico-legal theory 
is adopted by way of analogy to secure the desired result. 

Some states,* however, have adopted what may be termed a gift 
theory to wrest control from the federal government once the funds 
are in the hands of the state for distribution. Under this theory, a 
university, college, or school is a mere instrumentality of the state, 
subject to its control and regulation, and the ownership of any funds 
coming to such instrumentality through federal grants to the state 
is vested in the state. No cases completely supporting this theory 
have been found. The decisions so far have relation only to the 
mechanics of disbursement after the designated custodian for the 
state receives them. The gift theory, if employed to any appreciable 
extent by the courts, would obviously defeat the intended purposes 
of federal grants-in-aid and might result in the abandonment of the 
grant-in-aid device by the federal government as a control mecha- 
nism. 

Cases supporting the trust theory of the grant-in-aid have held 
that federal funds in the custody of a state treasurer or other official 
are not subject to state constitutional or statutory provisions requir- 
ing such officer or board to pay out state funds only after appropria- 
tion by the state legislature or upon the order of some other state 
officer or board.® Another reason for these decisions is the fact that 
at the time these constitutional provisions and statutes were en- 
acted, no federal grants-in-aid to education or any other activity 
were contemplated, and the provisions were designed to regulate 

' state ex ret. Dans etal. v. Clausen, State Atiditor, 160 Wash. 618, 29s Pac. 751 (1931). 

"" State ex rel. Black v. State Board of Education et al., 33 Idaho 415, 196 Pac. 201 
(1921); Mdgard v. Engleson, 31 Idaho 411, 172 Pac. 655 (igiS,)-, State v. Searle, 77 Neb. 
155 ) 109 N.W. 770 (1906); State Board of Agricidtiire y. Auditor-General, 180 Mich. 
349, 147 N.W. 529, (1914); Stale ex red. Ledmlh v. Brian, 84 Neb. 30, 120 N.W. 916 
(1909). 
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only disbursement of state funds. Conflicts, then, between state 
constitutions or statutes on the one hand and federal grant-in-aid 
legislation on the other must be resolved in favor of the federal gov- 
ernment under the trust theory, where it cannot be shown that an 
outright gift to the state itself was intended. However, in the case of 
an outright gift, there is no occasion for the application of the trust 
theory. Here the gift theory, with its judicially placed limitations, 
should be applied. Where congressional intent cannot be ascertained 
from the legislation itself, or from the debates in Congress prior to 
the passage of the legislation, or from other sources of intent, a pre- 
sumption in favor of a trust should be employed. 

The use of the trust theory to secure federal control over federal 
grants-in-aid to the state is in part determinative of the extent as 
well as the character of control, since the theory is only a frame of 
reference in which to categorize particular fact-situations as in- 
stances of the legal relationship which is created. This serves to de- 
limit federal control to the extent of the adaptability of the theory 
to new fact-situations. Control cannot transcend the external limi- 
tations of the theory employed. Wliether or not a particular fact- 
situation comes within the compass of the theory depends on the 
predilections, the biases, and the prejudices of the control personnel. 
A study of the policies of the United States Oflice of Education, the 
rulings of administrative officials, the opinions of attorney-generals, 
and court decisions should shed some light on quantitative as well as 
qualitative federal control and should determine whether federal 
control has been judiciously canalized. Such a study, however, must 
be left for future investigation, 

A superficial examination of case materials and opinions of 
attorney-generals indicates that federal control over education has, 
in the past, been limited almost exclusively to disbursing functions 
and has not extended to policy-making functions. Federal officials, 
for the most part, have been averse to exercising the pressure on 
state officials that the grant-in-aid legislation warranted. 

Bittermann' has found several instances in which federal officials 
have held up state personnel appointments under grant-in-aid legis- 

' Henry J. Bittermann, op. cU., pp. 373-74. 
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lation, and some of these were in connection with agricultural ex- 
periment stations. In one of the most recent instances the governor 
of Mississippi, apparently without cause, dismissed the personnel 
and replaced the workers with political appointees of his own choice 
without regard to their qualifications for the positions. The federal . 
government thereupon refused to pay any further instalments of the 
grant until appointments suitable to both parties were made. No 
instances of withdrawal of funds for educational activities have 
been found. 

Under the Land-Grant College Acts, federal grants-in-aid have 
constituted such a small proportion of the total appropriation neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the particular schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities involved that the federal government has been reluctant to 
withdraw grants-in-aid even though state courts and rulings of state 
attorney-generals have, in many instances, nullified the intention of 
the federal legislation. 

Federal control of grants-in-aid to education must, then, in the 
light of past performances be regarded as insignificant and as unlike- 
ly to impinge on the right of the state to control education within its 
physical boundaries. Control in practice has fallen far short of the 
theoretical implications of control deducible from the trust theory. 

In addition to the limitations on federal control arising from the 
weaknesses inherent in the trust theory and from the actual practice 
under it, there are also judicially placed constitutional limitations, 
as previously indicated, on the federal use of the grant-in-aid device. 
Further, the state has freedom of choice in accepting or rejecting a 
particular federal grant and need not submit to mere inducement, no 
matter how inviting the offer may be. The cumulative effect of 
federal control, then, is in part conditioned by the number of states 
participating in any particular grant-in-aid. Generally, where ac- 
ceptance of a grant by a state means contravention of some strong 
state public policy, a state will not accept unless it will be put to a 
disadvantage in competition with other states.’' Competition be- 
tween states seldom arises in educational activities, and therefore 
the interest in the maintenance and continuation of such intrenched 

' Florida v. Mellon, 273 U.S. 12, 47 Sup. Ct. Rep. 265, 71 L.ed, 511 (1927). 
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public policy is likely to outweigh any advantages to be derived 
from the acceptance of federal grants. Separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils in the South are illustrative of the type of public 
policy unamenable to change through the grant-in-aid device, since 
no southern state would accept educational grants conditioned on 
consolidation of the schools. 

Federal control of education under the grant-in-aid system is also 
conditioned on whether the particular educational activity fostered 
and encouraged is a procedure not previously engaged in by the ac- 
cepting state or whether such an activity is already part of the edu- 
cational machinery of the state and the federal grant is ancillary to it. 
In the former instance the state is likely to be more dependent on 
federal officials to set up, administer, and control the management of 
the activity, at least until such time as the state educators and ad- 
ministrators familiarize themselves with the procedure. In such a 
case federal control is most effective. In the latter instance federal 
rules and regulations are superimposed on an existing structure, and, 
when discrepancies arise, a compromise is likely to be reached. The 
effectiveness of federal control will vary from state to state in the 
same activity. 

Federal control over education is also in part dependent on 
whetlier the grant-in-aid is direct or indirect, that is, whether the 
grant is created by legislation for a particular specified purpose or 
arises out of funds appropriated for some other purpose. Grants-in- 
"aid under the Land-Grant College Acts for vocational education, as 
distinguished from federal emergency aid to education arising from 
activities of the Work Projects Administration, are illustrative of 
this dichotomy. In the latter, federal control is more effective 
despite the indirect origination of the grant, since management and 
control are vested in federal officials, no part of whose salary is con- 
tributed by the state. Adult Education Projects of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration afford an excellent illustration of this type of 
control. 

THE MEASUREMENT OE FEDERAL CONTROI. 

In view of the considerations outlined above, a quantitative 
measurement of federal control in any given educational activity in 
a particular state may be made or effected by the assessment of 
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weiglits to certain criteria or factors of control. Several such, factors 
may be determined in answer to tbe following questions; (i) Wbat 
proportions of the funds are contributed, respectively, by the federal 
and the state governments? (2) What are the terms and conditions 
of the grant-in-aid? (3) Which theory — the trust or the gift theory — 
of the grant-in-aid do the state courts follow? (4) Which govern- 
ment obligates itself to pay the salaries of employees? (5) Which 
government has the right to select employees? (6) What is the 
federal administrative policy in connection with the activity? (7) 
Is the grant direct or indirect? (8) Is the activity a new one in the 
particular state or ancillary to an already existing state activity? 
(9) Wliat are the predilections, biases, and prejudices of the federal 
and state officials involved? 

This enumeration of possible factors is not intended as an ex- 
haustive list, but merely as a signpost on the road to the determina- 
tion of the quantity and the effectiveness of federal control in any 
given situation. Such an assessment, if it is validly and impartially 
developed, will be a long step in the direction of evaluating the facts 
and feelings involved in federal aid to education. 
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INTERREGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

T he data presented in the preceding half" of this article bore on 
the urban areas of the United States as a whole, but very de- 
cided sectional differences exist in the schooling received by youth. 
Tables 7 and 8 set forth the educational attainment of white urban 
youth in four geographical areas of the country: Northeast, North 
Central, South, and West. Northeast includes urban areas of the 
New England and the Middle Atlantic states, as classified in the 
Census. North Central includes urban areas in the Blast and the 
West North Central states. South includes South Atlantic and East 
and West South Central states. West includes the Mountain and 
the Pacific states. The list of cities surveyed is shown at the end of 
this article. Because of certain peculiarities of the educational sys- 
tem of the South, that area will be discussed separately. 

Western youth of both age groups attained higher education than 
did youth in any other section. Next in order of attainment are 
North Central and Northeastern youth. The greatest sectional dif- 
ferences are found in the percentages of youth reaching high school 
and college. In the West, 90.7 per cent of the white males in the 
20-24 age group reached high school, while in the North Central 
and the Northeastern sections only 79.3 and 70.4 per cent, respec- 
tively, reached that level. The corresponding percentages for fe- 
males are 92.1, 79.0, and 70.4. As is also seen in Table 7, 26.7 per 
‘From the Division of Public Ilealtli Methods, National Institute of Health. 
’ Bernard D. Karpinos and Herbert J. Sommers, “Educational Attainment of Urban 
Youtli in Various Income Classes. I,’’ Ekmnkry Sdml Journal, XLII (May, 1942), 
677-87. 
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TABLE 7 

CUMTH^ATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL 
Attainment, of White Urban Youth, Age 20-24, by Area 
Sex, and Annual Family Income, 1935-36 


Percentage of Persons Who Attained SpEariED Grade or Higher 


Grade or Type 

OE ScHooi. and 
Annual Family 


Male 



Female 


Income 

BB 


South 




South 

West 

All incomes; 
Kindergarten, 
Grade 1 or 11 

99.9 

99.9 

99.6 

99.9 

99.8 

99.9 

99-7 

100.0 

Grade III .... 

99.9 

99.8 

99.4 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.6 

100.0 

Grade IV 

99,9 

99.7 

99.1 

99.9 

99-7 

99.7 

99.4 

100.0 

Grade V 

99,6 

99 -S 

97.7 

99,8 

99 .S 

99. s 

98,6 

99,9 

Grade VI 

99.1 

99.1 

95.3 

99-7 

99.0 

99.1 

96.9 

99.8 

Grade VII. .. . 

96.8 

gS.o 

91.7 

99.4 

96.7 

98.0 

93.9 

99 -S 

Grade VIII . . . 

92 . 1 

95-8 

82.7 

98.6 

92.0 

96.0 

86.8 

98.9 

High school. . . 

70.4 

79-3 

79.1 

90.7 

70,4 

79.0 

83.8 

92.1 

College 

15.6 

18.0 

18.8 

26 .7 

10.7 

12.9 

17 .0 

21.3 

Under $i,ooo:* 
Kindergarten, 
Grade I or II 

99.8 

99 . 8 

99.1 

99.9 

99.8 

99-9 

99.4 

99-9 

Grade III .... 

99 ' 7 

99,6 

98.6 

99.9 

99.7 

99-8 

99,1 

99-9 

Grade IV 

99,6 

99 '5 

98.1 

99.9 

99-5 

99-7 

98 .-6 

99-9 

Grade V 

99.1 

99.1 

95-3 

99-8 

99.1 

99-4 

96,9 

99-7 

Grade VI 

98.2 

98.8 

90.4 

99.6 

98.3 

9S.7 

93 . 5 

99 -S 

Grade VIl. . . . 

94.1 

96.4 

84.3 

99.1 

94,1 

96.7 

87.7 

99-1 

Grade VIII... 

86.5 

92,6 

70-3 

97-4 

85.8 

93-2 

76.0 

98.0 

High school. . . 

Sd-S 

70.2 

65.0 

84.9 

S 6-4 

70 . I 

71.4 

87.7 

College 

7.5 

II .0 

7-8 

20.1 

S .3 

. 7-1 

, 7-3 

16.0 

$i,ooo-$i,gg9: 
Kindergarten, 
Grade I or II 

99-9 

99.9 

99-9 

99-9 

99.8 

99.9 

99-9 

100 .0 

Grade III .... 

99. 9 

gg.g 

99.8 

99-9 

99.8 

99.9 

99-9 

100,0 

Grade IV 

99.9 

99.9 

99-7 

99-9 

99.8 

99.9 

99-9 

100.0 

Grade V 

99.7 

99.8 

99.3 

99-9 

99,6 

99-7 

99-7 

100.0 

Grade VI 

99.4 

99.6 

98.6 

99-8 

99.2 

99 S 

99.1 

99-9 

Grade VII. . . . 

97.8 

98.9 

96.5 

99-7 

97.6 

98.8 

97,8 

99-7 

Grade VIII . . . 

94.1 

97.6 

8g.8 

99.4 

94.1 

97-4 

92.9 

99-3 

High school . . . 

74.4 

83.2 

87.1 

93.6' 

73-8 

82.4 

90,7 

93-9 

College 

iS-d 

19.2 

20.0 

25-8 

10. 0 

12 . 2 

17.6 

20-5 

$2, 000-^2,999; 
Kindergarten 
Grade I or I] 

100.0 

99-9 

99.8 

100.0 

99-9 

99-9 

99.8 

100.0 

Grade III. . . . 

100.0 

99.8 

99-8 

99.9 

99.8 

99.9 

99.7 

100.0 

Grade IV 

100.0 

99’7 

99,8 

99-8 

99.8 

99-9 

99.7 

100.0 

Grade V 

99-9 

99.6 

99.7 

99.8 

99.8 

99-9 

99.6 

100,0 

Grade VI.... 

99.8 

99.6 

99.5 

99-7 

99.6 

99-8 

99. S 

99-9 

Grade VII. .. 

98.7 

99.2 

98. 8 

99.6 

98.9 

99.6 

99.2 

99,8 

Grade VIII., 

96.4 

9S.3 

95-8 

99.4 

97.1 

99.0 

96,8 

99-7 

High school . . 

82.0 

87,9 

94.0 

9 SO 

83.8 

89.6 

95.6 

96.8 

College 

23.0 

24,9 

32-2 

31-7 

iS-S 

22.6 

30.8 

29.1 


* Includes relief and non-relief families with less than $1,000 annual incolne. 
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TABLE l—CmUimed 


Pekcektaoe or PEasoHS Who Attained SPECirtED Geade oa Hiqheh 


Grade or Tvra 
or SCHOOt AND 
Ahndai. Fauily 
Income 



Male 

Female 

Nortlj. 

CflUlt 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

North- 

east 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

$3,000 and over: 
Kindergarten, 
Grade I or II 
Grade III. . , . 
Grade IV 

too.o 

100.0 

99-9 

99-0 

99-8 

99-4 

98,5 

89.4 

. 17-7 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

999 
99-6 
94 3 
40 S 

too.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99-9 

99-3 

97 -S 

96.4 

5 .T 7 

99 9 
99-9 
999 
99-9 
99-9 
99.9 
99.6 
97 9 
54-9 

too.o 

100.0 

100.0 

99-9 
99-7 
gS.S 
97 9 
86,4 
27 S 

too.o 

too.o 

100.0 

100.0 
99 8 
90.6 
99 -.I 
89.8 
.31 '7 

100.0 

100.0 

too.o 

99-9 

99.6 
99-1 
97-7 

96 . 6 

46.7 

too.o 

100.0 

too.o 

100.0 

99-9 

09-8 

99-5 

9.5.8 

.38.4 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Grade VII.... 
Grade VIII. . . 
High school. . . 
College 


cent of western males aged 20 -24 attained some college education, 
as against 18.0 and 15.6 per cent of male youth in the North 
Central and Northeastern areas. For females of the same ages, the 
percentages are, respectively, 21.3, 12.9, and 10.7. 

Sectional differences arc much smaller for youth aged 15-19 than 
for those aged 20-24. For white males aged 15 19 the percentages 
reaching high school in the West, North Central, and Northeast 
were 93.1, 84.7, and 80.3; and for females, 94,7, 85.9, and 81.6. Also 
white youth aged 15-ig in the Northeast, North Central, and West 
enjoyed relatively more complete education, in terms of grades of 
school reached, than did the youth five years older. 

The regional differences observed with respect to youth of all in- 
comes are apparently due mainly to pronounced regional diJEEerences 
among the lower income classes. Sectional differences in the per- 
centages reaching high school, for example, are far greater for youth 
with family incomes of under $2,000 than for youth in the “$2,000- 
$2,999” and the “$3,000 and Over” groups. Since most of the youth 
were in the groups under $2,000, the sectional differences in educa- 
tion of the lower income classes are of considerable importance. 

Because of differences between the educational systems of the 
South and tliose of the rest of the country, it is difficult to evaluate 



TABLE 8 

Cumulative Percentage Distribution, According to Educational 
Attainment, of White Urban Youth, Age 15-19, by Area, Sex 
AND Annual Family Income, 1935-36 


Peircentaoe 01 pBfisoNS Who Attained SpEciriED Geade or Highek 


Grade or Tyre 

OR ScBOOI AND 

Anhdal Famiiy 


Male 



Female 


Income 

North- 

east 

North 

Central 

South 

Wwt 

North- 

east 

North 

Central 

Soulh 

West 

All incomes; 
Kindergarten, 
Grade I or II 

99.9 

99.8 

99-7 

99.8 

99.9 

99.9 

99.8 

99-9 

Grade III .... 

99.9 

99-7 

99-4 

99-7 

99-9 

99.8 

99.6 

99.9 

Grade IV 

99.8 

99.6 

98.9 

99.6 

99.9 

99.7 

99-5 

99,9 

Grade V 

99.6 

99.4 

975 

99.6 

99.8 

99.6 

98.7 

99-9 

Grade VI 

99.1 

99.0 

95-1 

99-4 

99-5 

99.3 

97.2 

99-8 

Grade VII, . . . 

97-4 

97-9 

90-3 

99,1 

98.2 

98.5 

94.0 

99-6 

Grade VIII. . . 

93 . 3 

95 -3 

81.8 

98.0 

94.8 

96.8 

87-5 

9S.9 

High school, . , 

80.3 

84.7 

78.5 

93-1 

81,6 

85-9 

84-5 

94-7 

College 

4.8 

5-7 

6.1 

8.8 

3-8 

6-5 

7-9 

8.6 

Under $1,000:* 
Kindergarten, 
Grade I or II 

99.9 

99-7 

99-4 

99.8 

99.9 

99-9 

99.7 

100.0 

Grade III. . . . 

99.8 

99.6 

98.8 

99.7 

99.8 

99.8 

99-4 

100.0 

Grade IV 

99 '7 

99 -S 

97-7 

99.6 

99-7 

99.7 

99.1 

100.0 

Grade V 

99'4 

99.2 

94-7 

99.5 

99.5 

99-5 

97 -S 

100.0 

Grade VI 

98.6 

98,4 

90.1 

99.2 

98.9 

99.0 

94 -S 

99.8 

Grade VII,... 

9 S -7 

96. S 

8 x .3 

98.5 

96.7 

97.6 

88,4 

99-4 

Grade VIII. . . 

89.0 

ga .0 

67.7 

96.2 

91-3 

94-6 

77.6 

98.1 

High school. . . 

71 , 2 

77.0 

63.0 

88.1 

73-3 

79.5 

73-1 

91.4 

College 

2.0 

3 •= 

2.1 

6.5 

1.7 

4.3 

3.7 

6. 2 

$i,ooo-$r,99g; 
Kindergarten, 
Grade I or II 

99-9 

99,8 

99.8 

99-9 

99.9 

99.8 

99-9 

100.0 

Grade III 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

99.8 

99-9 

100.0 

Grade IV 

99.8 

99.8 

99-7 

99-7 

99.8 

99.8 

99-8 

100.0 

Grade V 

99-7 

99-7 

99-4 

99-7 

99-7 

99-7 

99.6 

99-9 

Grade VI 

99-4 

99-5 

98.4 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 

99.0 

99.9 

Grade VII. .. . 

g8 . 2 

98,9 

96.1 

99 . 5 

98.8 

99,2 

97-7 

99-8 

Grade VIII. . . 

9 S -3 

97-4 

89. 8 

98.9 

96.4 

98,2 

93-3 

99.4 

High school. . . 

83.9 

88.9 

87.0 

9 S -2 

85-5 

89.2 

91. 1 

96.3 

College 

4.9 

5.8 

6-3 

8.0 

3-5 

5-7 

8.0 

8.2 

$2,ooo-$2,ggg: 
Kindergarten 
Grade I or I' 

99.8 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

roo.o 

99.8 

99.9 

Grade III. . . . 

99.8 

99-9 

TOO.O 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99,8 

99.9 

Grade IV 

99.8 

99.9 

99.9 

99-9 

99-9 

99-9 

99-8 

99-8 

Grade V 

99.8 

99-9 

99.8 

99-9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.6 

gg.S 

Grade VI 

99-7 

99.8 

99-7 

99.8 

99-7 

99,8 

99-5 

99-7 

Grade VII, . . 

99.2 

99.4 

99-1 

99-7 

99-4 

99 -S 

99-2 

99.6 

Grade VIII. . 

97-7 

98.5 

97-3 

99.6 

98.0 

99-1 

98. Q 

99-4 

High school. . 

90.6 

92.3 

96.1 

97.2 

89,4 

93.2 

96.4 

97-4 

College 

7.6 

9.2 

II. 9 

12.6 

6-3 

12.3 

12.5 

10.4 


* Includes relief and non-relief families with less than$i,ooo annual income. 
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TABLE &~Co)Uhiued 


PKRt'KNWGK or Pkrbons Who AiTAtNEU SpKcmED Grade or Higher 


Grade oh Tvpe 

OF StanOL AKD 

Anndai Famii-y 


Male 



Female 


Income 

Norlli- 

ennt 

Norllj 

Central 

South 

Wc8t 

North- 

cant 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

$3,000 nnii over: 
KinderKartcn, 
Gr.’tde I or II 

00.7 

99-9 

99 8 

99-8 

99.8 

90-9 

99-9 

99.fi 

Grade HI. . . . 

<W-7 

99-9 

99 8 

t)9-8 

99.8 

99-9 

09-9 

99-6 

Grade IV 

09.7 

99-9 

99-8 

99.8 

99.8 

99-8 

99-0 

09-6 

Grade V 

99.7 

99 -S 

99-7 

99.8 

99-8 

99.7 

99-8 

99-6 

Grade VI 

99-7 

99-7 

99.4 

99.8 

99-7 

99.6 

99-7 

99 -fi 

Grade VI I... 

99.4 

99 -S 

98.7 

99.8 

99-4 

99-8 

09-0 

99-6 

Grade VIII... 

99.0 

99.0 

97-6 

99-8 

98 s 

99-0 

97-8 

99.fi 

High school. . . 

94.7 

96.2 

96.0 

g8.8 

90.6 

98-4 

96.9 

07.8 

Collef;c 

16.6 

17.2 

I7-.'! 

i6.fi 

12.4 

iS-7 

22.2 

17..? 


the educational level of southern youth. The data in Tables 7 and 8 
indicate that in the South each grade up to Grade VIII was reached 
by a smaller percentage of youth than in the rest of the country. 
I’robaldy these differences at the tower levels are real. However, 
because of the existence in the South of seven-year elementary 
schools, the apparent difference between the number who attained 
Grade VIII and high school in the South and in the rest of the coun- 
try is deceiving. The relatively low percentage of southern youth 
that reached Grade VIII and the high percentage that reached high 
school must be considered in the light of the arrangement in grades 
of the curriculum. Although 60.3 per cent of the southern males in 
the 20 -24 age group attained high school as their highest grade (this 
percentage does not include those who went on to college), only 3.6 
per cent attained Grade VIII as their highest grade, while 9.0 per 
cent reached Grade VII as the highest grade. (The percentage at- 
taining any grade as highest grade is obtained by subtracting from 
the cumulative percentage reaching that grade the cumulative per- 
centage reaching the next higher grade.) It is apparent that a large 
proportion of southern youth who attained high school went there 
directly from Grade VII so that the percentages that reached high 
school in the South and in the rest of the country are not strictly 
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comparable. The percentage reaching college in the South, however, 
appears to be actually greater than the percentages in the North 
Central and the Northeastern sections. 

TABLE 9 

Cumulative Percentage Distribution, According to Educational 
Attainment, of Colored Urban Youth, Age 20-24, in Various In- 
come CLASSES, BY South and Non-South and by Sex, 1935-36 


Percentage or Persons Who Attained 
Specified Grade or Higher 


Grade ok Tvpe of Schooi 


South 


Non-South* 


All 

Incomes 

Under 

$ 1,000 

(Relief 
and Non- 
relief) 

$1,000 

and 

Over 

All 

Incomes 

Under 
$ 1,000 
(Relief 
and Non- 
relief) 

$1,000 

and 

Over 

Male; 

Kindergarten, Grade I or 
II 

98.5 

98.4 

99.6 

99,6 

99 -S 

99. 8 

Grade III 

96.2 

95-8 

99.4 

99.1 

98.9 

99-7 

Grade IV 

94.0 

93-4 

98.9 

98.4 

98.1 

99.4 

Grade V 

83.0 

81.8 

93-9 

95.8 

9 S-I 

98.0 

Grade VI 

70. 2 

68.2 

88.0 

92.2 

90.6 

96.6 

Grade VII 

56.4 

54-1 

77.9 

85.5 

82.9 

■TIIM 

Grade VIII 

41-5 

39-1 

63.8 

77.8 

74 - S 

87.1 

High school 

35.8 

33-3 

58.7 


54.8 

74.8 

College 

5.9 

5-2 

12.2 

6.4 

3.8 

13-9 

Female; 

Kindergarten, Grade I or 
II 

g8.8 

98.7 

99.8 

99-7 


99-7 

Grade III 

97.2 

96.9 

99 .S 



99.6 

Grade IV 

93-8 

9 S-S 

99.1 

98.8 

98.7 

99.3 

Grade V 

88.0 

87.1 

96.5 

97.0 


98.5 

Grade VI 

77-2 

7 S -8 

91.9 

93-2 

92 , 2 


. Grade VII 

64.9 

63.0 

84.4 

87.1 

85.5 

91.8 

Grade VIII 

Si-7 

49-5 

74.5 

79.1 

76.6 

86.0 

High school. 

46.1 

43-6 

71. 1 


56.5 

70.2 

College 

6.4 

4-7 

23.7 

5-2 

3.7 

9 -S 


* Non-South includes the West, Northeast, and North Central geographic divisions. 


Statistics for the South, unlike those for th^ other regions, showed 
■ no improvement in the educational status of the youth 15-19 years 
old as compared with youth five years older. It is probable that the 
trend toward more complete education for youth is concealed, in 
the South, by the gradual substitution of eight-year for seven-year 
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elementary schools, as well as by more complete enrolment at the 
lower grades, with the resultant greater retardation. 

The interregional difierences in the educational achievement of 
colored youth will be considered for the South and Non-South. Non- 

TABLE 10 

Cumulative Percentage Distribution, According to Educational At- 
tainment, OF Colored Urban Youth, Age is-19, in Various In- 
come Classes, by south and Non-South and by Sex, io.is-36 


Pekckntaok 01 Pkksonh Who Attained 
S pEciriED Grade or Hkiber 


Grade or Ttpe or Sihiuol 


South 



KonSouth 


All 

Incomes 

Under 
$1,000 
(Relief 
and Kod' 
relief) 

$i ,000 
and 
Over 

All 

Incomes 

Under 

$riODo 

(Relief 
ttud Non- 
relief) 

$ 1,000 

and 

Over 

Male: 

Ktndercarlen, Groclu I or 
II 

99 A 

99-4 

100.0 

99-9 

99-9 

99.8 

Grade III 

979 

97-7 

99-4 

99.6 

99 .,5 

99.8 

Grade IV 

95.1 

94-7 

98.3 

99-3 

99-2 

99.6 

Grade V 

ao,4 

8 S -4 

1 ) 6.3 

98 5 

98.3 

99 -S 

Grade VI 

7 S 0 

73 4 

()0.0 

9O , () 

9G.0 

98,8 

Grade VII 

61 .7 

.W -4 

83 1 

02.4 

91.3 

96.1 

Gratle VIIl 

46.7 

43 8 

74 5 

84.2 

81.7 

92.2 

High school 

40.0 

36.9 

60 3 

99.4 

65.3 

82.4 

College 

3 . 1 

1 .6 

7.3 

I'S 

0.7 

4.0 

Fenmie: 

Kindergarten, Grade I or 

n 

99-0 

99 6 

99 4 

09.8 

99.8 

99-8 

Grade III 

98.7 

98.7 

99- 1 

99-6 

99-6 

99-7 

Grade IV 

97-5 

97-4 

99.1 

99-4 

99-4 

99-5 

Grade V 

qi .8 

91 .3 

975 

99-0 

98-9 

99-2 

Grade VI 

837 

82.8 

93-9 

97-4 

97. 1 

98.2 

Grade Vll 

73-2 

72.0 

87.9 

94-4 

93-5 

97-0 

Grade Vni 

59 -^ 

57-4 

81.3 

88.8 

86.9 

94-4 

High school 

52 . 1 

$0.0 

77-3 

75-0 

71.9 

83 9 

College 

3-6 

3-* 

9.1 

2.0 

1.3 

4.1 


South includes the urban areas in the Northeast, the North Central, 
and the West sections. The educational attainments of colored youth 
aged 20-24 and 15-19, in each economic class, in the Southern and 
the Non-Southern urban areas are presented in Tables 9 and 10 and 
in Figure 3. 
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In both the South and the Non-South, the educational status of 
colored youth in the “Under $i,ooo” income groups was lower than 
that of the “$i,ooo and Over” groups. However, the differences are 
much smaller in the Non-South than in the South. The percentage 
of colored males aged 20-24 in the “Under $1,000” income group 
in the South who attained high school was 33.3, as compared with 
58.7 in the “$i,oqo and Over” group, while the corresponding per- 



Eig. 3. — Percentages of colored urban youth, age 20-24, in South and Non-South, 
who had attained specified grade or higher in 1935-36 (based on Table 9). 

centages in the Non-South were 54,8 and 74,8. For colored females 
aged 20-24, the percentages reaching high school in the South were 
43.6 and 71. 1, and in the Non-South, 56.5 and 70.2. 

No significant exceptions to the generally higher level of educa- 
tion among the non-southern colored youth were noted in either age 
group at any grade below college. At the college level, however, 
greater proportions of colored youth, notably among females, were 
found iii the South. This relatively better showing of southern colored 
youth at the college level is probably due to the demand in the 
South for colored school teachers and to the presence in the South 
of relatively more colleges for Negroes. 
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It should be remembered that the discussion has dealt with con- 
temporary urban youth, primarily native-born. Foreign-born youth 
constituted a negligible proportion of the total. The educational 
level of this 15-24 age group is that produced by the contemporary 
school system in the social and economic setting of the 1930’s. As 
such, it is not affected by tlie educational level of that section of the 
population which is twenty-five years of age or older and has long 
since completed its schooling. The advantage of dealing with the 
educational level of a group of 15-24 years of age is that the current 
holding power of the schools is thus revealed; the disadvantage is 
that there is no indication of the educational level of the rest of the 
population. 

Surveyed Cities by Regions 

NORTHEAST 

Massachusetls— Boston, Fall River, Greenfield, Ipswich, Pittsfield 
New Jersey — Bridgeton, Lambertvillc, Newark, Somerville, Trenton 
New York — Buffalo, Hudson, Newark, New York, Penn Yan, Syracuse 
Duryea, Indiana, Lebanon, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Illinois—Bonion, Chicago, Normal 

Michigan — Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Houghton, Port Huron 
Minnesota — Chisholm, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Willmar, Winona 
Missouri — Chillkothe, Clinton, St. Louis, Springfield 
Ohio — Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Franklin, Lima, Wilmington 

SOOTH 

Birmingham, Eufaula, Gadsden, Greenville, Montgomery 
Georgia — Atlanta, Brunswick 

Lcmisiana — Abbeville, Bossier, Mindcn, Monroe, New Orleans 
Texas — Amarillo, Dallas, Houston, Weatherford, Wichita Falls 
Virginia — Covington, Farmville, Richmond 

WEST 

California — Chico, Grass Valley, Jackson, Los Angeles, Napa, Oakland, Vallejo 
Oregon— La Grande, Portland, St. Helens, Salem 
OtoA—B Ingham Canyon, Eureka, Salt Lake City, Tooele 
JForAing/on— Ellensburg, Olympia, Seattle, Spokane 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 

ALINA M. LINDEGREN 
United States Office of Education 

B ecause of the war little information about education in the 
Eastern Hemisphere reached the United States during the past 
year except from various sections of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and, to some extent, from the Scandinavian countries. In 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
and other parts ,of the Commonwealth, the reports from education 
officers reveal a determined effort and, in many instances, remark- 
able success in carrying on education as normally as possible under 
war conditions. Most of the publications of the year about educa- 
tion elsewhere in the hemisphere, such as The End of an Era and The 
Educational Philosophy of National Socialism, are contributions from 
scholars and students in the United States. UEducation physique 
dans Vtnseignemmt primaire, from the Bureau of International Edu- 
cation at Geneva, and Volume I of Svenska folkskolans historia, a 
series planned in commemoration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the Swedish elementary-school law of 1842, are notable exceptions. 

In the Western Hemisphere the movement toward closer contact 
through cultural relations has continued and grown. Among publica- 
tions dealing with this theme which are of particular value to teach- 
ers are Hemisphere Solidarity and Inter-American Friendship through 
the Schools. Contributions of particular note from Latin America in- 
clude Recopilacidn estadistica, ahos ipjS-ipjp, from Argentina, and 
Insiitui 0 es culturais e de educagdo superior no Brasil. 

General Reeerences 

315. Abel, James F. Edticaiiommder Dictatorships and in Democracies. United 
States Office of Education, Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 15, 1941. Pp. vi-f 20. 

This study “calls attention to the effect of governmental philosophy upon 
education, with particular reference to the differences existing in tliis respect 
between dictatorships and democracies.” 

77S 
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316. Bureau Internationai. d’Education. L’ Education physique dans Ven- 

seipiemnt primaire. Publications du Bureau International d'Education, 
No. 73. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1941, Pp, 288. 
Data for this study were furnished by forty-seven countries. It is concerned 
with (i) the place of physical education in elementary-school instruction; (2) 
aim and importance; (3) program; (4) methods; (j) place where given, medical 
supervision, and precautions against accidents; (6) general and special prepara- 
tion of the teachers; and (7) other pertinent features. 

317. Bureau International d’Education. L'Organisalion des bibliothtgues 

scolaim. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 72. 
Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1940. Pp. 170. 

Compiled from data furnished by forty-three countries. Tells of the organiza- 
tion, administration, and use of school libraries. 

318. Carley, Verna A. Inter-American Friendship through the Schools. United 

States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1941. Pp. vi-l-62. 

Tlie report of an investigation to ascertain the extent to wliich in ter- American 
studies arc already included in the curriculums of ciemenfary and secondary 
schools in the United States. 

319. Cook, Dorotky E., and Rahbek-Smith, Eva (compilers). Educational 

Film Catalog. Two Year Supplement, 1940-1941, to the Second Edition, 
1939. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. Pp. xii-l-214. 

A selected, classified list of 1,087 nontheatrical films, with a separate title and 
subject index. Includes 1 27 films on 46 foreign countries. 

320. Crawford, C. C. Hemisphere Solidarity. United State.? Office of Educa- 

tion, Education and National Defense Seric.s, Pamphlet No. 13, 1941. 
Pp. vi-l-24. 

This study deals “with some of the important problems involved in promoting 
hemisphere solidarity, with particular application to the relationship between 
Latin-.American nations and the United States. It is designed for use as a 
teacher’s guide in helping high-school students to know and to understand 
better our Latin-American neighbors, to appreciate their contributions to total 
hemisphere welfare, and to think through some of the vital problems affecting 
mutual co-operation among all the nations concerned." 

321. “Education in Occupied Poland,” Times Educational Supplemenl (Lon- 

don), No. 1346 (February 15, igu), P- 76; "Education in 'Protected’ 
Czecho-slovakia,” ibid., No. 1348 (March i, 1941), p. 100; “State of 
Education in France,” ibid., No. 1350 (March 15, 1941), p. 124; “Educa- 
tion in Nazi-occupied Norway,” ibid., No. 1352 (March 29, 1941), 
p. 145; “Dutch Education under the Nazi Regime,” ibid., No. 1354 
(April 12, 1941), p. 167; “Education in Occupied Belgium,” fWol,, No. 
1357 (May 3, 1941), p, 204. 

A series of six articles on the effects of the war on education in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Norway, The Netherlands, and Belgium. 
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322. Geay, George W. Education on an International Scale. New York: Har- 

court, Brace & Co,, 1941. Pp. xiv+114. 

A historical account of the work of the International Education Board in the 
advancement of science and the promotion of agriculture, in projects in the 
humanities, and in ventures in general education. 

323. Kandel, I. L. The End of an jBm. Educational Yearbook of the Inter- 

national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 3cviii-f 394. 

The eighteenth volume of the series. This yearbook differs from the preceding 
volumes in that it is written by Kandel himself “as a summary of an era which 
is now closing." 

324. Lindegren, Alina M. Education and Service Conditions of Teachers in 

Scandinavia, The Netherlands, and Finland. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 9, 1940. Pp. viii-)-i5o. 

A factual account of service conditions and the education oi teachers in Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, The Netherlands, and Finland. 

325. Proceedings of the Inter-American Educational and Cultural Conference. 

Under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs of the University of Florida, 
April 14-17, 1940. Gainesville, Florida; Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, University of Florida, 1940. Pp. 88. 

The proceedings give the complete text of the papers presented during the 
period of the conference; a r6sum6 prepared by the Committee on the Implica- 
tions of the Conference; and a paper written by the president of the University 
of Panama, who was unable to attend in person. 

326. ScHATZMANN, Iman Elsie. The Country School at Home and Abroad. Chi- 

cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xvi-|-234- 
A description of rural schools and rural life in Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, England, and Italy, concluding with a brief survey of the general prob- 
lem of rural education in the United States. 

327. Smith, Henry Lester. Comparative Education. Bloomington, Indiana; 

Educational Publications, 1941. Pp. 530. 

A comparative study of education in England, France, Germany, Italy, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Japan, and the United States. 

By Countries 

ARGENTINA 

328. CoNGRESo Argentino de Educaci6n. Homenaje a Sarmiento en el cin- 

cuentenario de su muerte (iSSS-igjS) . San Juan : Talleres Grdlicos de N . 
Uribe Yanzon, 1941. Pp. 400. 

Commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, editor and educator, and gives factual data on education in Argen- 
tina. 
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329. MiNISTERIO DE JUSTICIA E InSTRTJCCION I’tJBUCA, DiRECCI6n 1 )E Esta- 

DfSTiCA Y Personae. Rccopiladdn estadfslica, ailos iqjS-xqjq. Buenos 
Aires: Talleres Grificos de la I’enitcnciaria Nacional, 1941. Pp. 680. 
An interesting statistical report with graphs, tables, curriculums, and text, in- 
cluding comparative data for the period 1929-38. 

AUSTRALIA 

330. Australia: Official Handbook. Melbourne; Australian National Publicity 

Association, 1941. Pp. 148. 

This handlwok contains a section on education in Australia. 

331. Queensland. Department or Public In.stkuction, Stale Education in 

Queensland, Brisbane: A. H. Tucker, Government Printer, 1941. Pp. 

54. 

In the Foreword the minister of public instruction states, “This brochure has 
been prepared in order that something might be known of the facilities pro- 
vided by the state for the sliaping of the human being, as John Stuart Mill 
defined education.” 

332. Sweetman, Edward. Victoria’s First Public FJ-iicalionist. Australian 

Council for Educational Research Series, No. 53. Melbourne; Mel- 
bourne University Prcs.s, 1939. Pp. 124. 

A record of the educational work of the Rev. James Forltes, of King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen , Scotland, who landed in Melbourne in 1 83R, was its first 
cstalilished minister, and became also A’ictoria’s first public educationist. 

333. Western Australia. Report of the Education Dcparimcnl for the Year 

tg40. Perth; Government Printer, 1941. Pp. 46. 

Annual report of the minister of education. Among the subjects discussed are 
extension of school age, education of handicapped children, physical education, 
war-work in the schools, and medical inspection of school children. 

BRAZIL 

334. De Souza Campos, Ernesto. InsliluiQocs cullurais e de cducai&o superior 

no Brasil. Ministdrio da Educaffio. Rio de Janeiro: Impren,sa Nacional, 
1941. Pp. 728. 

A historical rfisumfi of institutions of higher education and of culture in Brazil. 

335. Filho, LouRENfo. Tendhtcias da cducaqtio brasileira. Biblioteca de Edu- 

cajEo Vol. XXIX. Sfio Paulo: Comp. Melhoramentos, 1940. Pp. 162. 

. Discusses recent trends in education in Brazil. 

BRrnsii colonies 

336. Bermuda. Report of the Director of EducaHon for the Year ig4o. Hamilton: 

Government Printer, 1941. Pp. 18. 

The official annual report on education in Bermuda. 
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337. Bittingee, Desmond Weight. An EAucaiional Experiment in Northern 

Nigeria in Its Cultural Setting. Phfladelphia: University of Pennsylva- 
nia, 1941. Pp. xvi-t-344. 

A doctoral dissertation based on eight years of eifpeiience in the Sudan and a 
study of the cultural past of its people. 

338. Nigeeia. Annual Report of the Education Department ist April iggp to 31st 

March ig40. Lagos: Government Printer, 1941. Pp, 8. 

With reference to the effects of the war on education the report states: “The 
continuance of war conditions has been a severe handicap throughout the year. 
Many officers have been called up for military or other war duties, school build- 
ings and the headquarters office have been requisitioned, while drastic cuts in 
expenditure and strict rationing of petrol supplies have reduced the activities of 
the European inspecting staff to a minimurn. The cumulative effect of these 
disabilities cannot be ignored . . . '. The disturbances caused by the war in the 
educational system are likely to be felt for some years to come.” 

339. Robison, L. McD. Administration Report of the Director of Education for 

ig^o. Ceylon Administlation Reports, 1940: Part IV. Education, Sci- 
ence, and Art (A.), May, i94r. Colombo: Ceylon Government Press, 
r94i. Pp. 6 . 

The official report on education in Ceylon in r94o, 

BURMA 

340. Education Department. Annual Report on Public Instruction in Burma 

for the Year ig3g-40. Rangoon: Superintendent, Government Printing 
and Stationery, ig4r. Pp, 44-l-lxiv, 

In contrast to the unrest mentioned in the previous report (See Item 349 in the 
list of references in the June, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal), 
the introductory chapter states that “the most important statement in this 
report is that 851,922 boys and girls, young men and young women were school- 
ing in conditions and in an atmosphere relatively free from the disorders and 
dislocations that have been aU too prevalent in the past.” 

CANADA 

341. Jackson, Robert W. B., and Ferguson, George A. Studies on the Re- 

liability of Tests. Bulletin No. 12 of the Department of Educational Re- 
search. Toronto: Department of Educational Research, University of 
Toronto, 1941. Pp. 132. 

An analysis showing that reliability in tests is not the simple concept it was once 
considered, “There is no such thing as the reliability of tests, but only the 
reliability of a test in a specified situation." 

342. Norris, K, E. The Three R’s and the Adult Worker. McGiU Social Re- 

search Series. Montreal: ^cGill University, 1940. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press.) Pp. xxiv-l-2i4. 
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A report of an inquiry among unemployed men in regard to the permanence of 
the knowledge and skills acquired in the elementary and the lower secondary 
schools. 

CHILE 

343. Hall, Robert King, and Stanton, Margaret Gwenllian. "Educating 

the Chilean Huaso,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, LXXV (April, 
1941), 216-24. 

A description of an experiment in rural education in Chile conducted by the 
Institute of Rural Information at Santiago. 

CHINA 

344. Castleton, a. G. "Higher Education in War-time China," Times Educa- 

tional Suppletnent (London), No. 1355 (April 19, 1941), p. 180. 

The author tells how “China, facing modern warfare, ruthless, devastating, and 
prolonged, holds to her ancient tradition and preserves unbroken the con- 
tinuity of the education of her people.” 

34$. "The Japanese Invasion of China: Effects on Higher Education,” Times 
Educational Supplement (London), No. 1358 (May 10, 1941), p. 222; 
“Chine.se Education in War-time,” ibid., No. 1360 (May 24, 1941), 
p. 240. 

Discusses the effect of the Japanese invasion on higher education in China. 

346. Wang, Charles K. A, An Annolakd Bibliography of Mental Tests and 

Scales, Vol. II. Publications of the College of Education, Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking, No. 1. Peiping: Catholic University Press, 1940. Pp. 
viii-j-dgS. 

Lists i,73S tests and other devices for the measurement of educational achieve- 
ment. Except for a section of composite tests, the entries arc classified under 
the various fields and subjects of instruction. (See Item 359 in the list of refer- 
ences in the June, ig4t, number of the Elementary School Journal.) 

COLOMBIA 

347. Ministerio be Educaci6n Nacional. Rigimen de la enselkinza secun- 

daria. BogotS,: Imprenta Nacional, 1940. Pp. 146. 

Presents the laws and regulations governing secondary education in Colombia. 

CUBA 

348. Otero Masdeu, Lisandro; Valdes de la Paz, Osvaldo; y Servia, 

Claudio. Codico escolar, Havana: Talleres Tipogrftficos de Carasa y 
Ca., S. en Co., 1941 (segunda edicion). Pp. 716. 

A compilation of laws, statutes, and regulations relating to the entire system of 
public and private education in Cuba from 1900 to March 18, 1941. 
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DENMARK 

349. BtroR, Chr, “De grundtvig-koldske Skole tanker,” Folkeskolen, Nr, 5 (30 

Januar, 1941), Nr. 6 (6 Februar, 1941), 86-88; Nr. 7 (13 Februar, 

1941), 104-6. 

A discussion of the educational ideas of Grutidtvig and Kold. 

350. “Notes on Denmark before and after the German Invasion.” New York: 

American Friends of Danish. Freedom and Democracy, 1941. Pp. 68 
(mimeographed). 

Pages 34-37, inclusive, are devoted to the organization of education in Den- 
mark. 

ENGIAND' 

351. “Air Raid Precautions in Schools and Other Problems Arising Out of the 

War,” School Government Chronicle and Education 'Review, No. 3186 
(January, 1941), pp. 75-76, 78; No. 3187 (February, 1941), pp. 91-92. 
A discussion of a new circular on air-raid precautions in school based on actual 
experience and a summary of a model scheme of air-raid precaution in Lanca- 
shire. 

352. “Children in the Blitz; Action and Reaction during a Raid,” Times Edu- 

cational Suirplement (London), No. 1363 (June 14, 1941), p. 277. 

The account closes with the statement; “It is cleat that the children came 
through the ordeal with flying colors. It is also certam that they should never 
have had the experience.” 

353 - “Dynamic Technical Education: A Plea for a Policy,” Times Educational 
Supplement (London), No. 1350 (March 15, 1941), p. 119. 

The summary states that “the immediate policy for technical education is 
firstly, and urgently, the provision of short intensive practical courses for the 
training of the adult rank and file. Secondly, the reorganization of technical 
and secondary education to secure a more effective and adequate balance suit- 
able to the needs of an industrial nation.” 

354. “Education under Fire,” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 
1351 (March 22, 1941), p. 132; No. 1363 (June 14, 1941), P- 27 ^* 
Accounts of schools and school children in the bombed districts of England and 
Wales. 

355- “Education of the Future,” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 
1381 (October 18, 1941), p. 49 S; No. 1382 (October 25, 1941), p. 509; 
No. 1383 (November i, 1941), p. 519- 

A series of three articles on post-war reconstruction of education. The first 
deals with fundamental principles; the second, with the foundations of society; 
and the third, with the recruiting and training of teachers. 

‘ See also Item 616 (Ldwe) in the list of selected references appearing in the Decem- 
ber, 1941, number of the Sclml R&tiew and Item 157 (Livingstone) in the April, 1942, 
number of the Elementary School J ournal. 
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356. Mack, Edward C. PiMic Schools and Brilish Opinion since 1S60. New 

York; Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+Sia. 

Part II of a study of the relationship between the English public school anti the 
ideas and forces which have modeled its development since 18O0. Part I ap- 
peared in 1938 under the title Public Schools and British Opinion, if So la i860. 

357. “Schooling in the Blitz,” Times Educaliotial Supplement (London), No. 

X343 (January 25, 1941), p. 41; No. 1344 (February i, 1941), p. 53. 
The headina.stcr of a London Emergency Schttol makes a comparison between 
the attainment of a sample of elementary-school children under war conditions 
with that existing previously, and discusses the factors affecting this attain- 
ment. 

358. Steegmann, John, Cambridge: As It IFax and as It Is Today, London; 

B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 1941. Pp. viii-l-i2o, 

Part I traces the growth of the university and colleges from a historical point of 
view; Part 11 describes their architecture; and Part III is a description of the 
Cambridge of today and an attempt to forecast the Cambridge of tomorrow. 

3Sg. "The Training of Teaclicns,” 7 'mes Educational Supplement (London), 
No. 13.49 (March 8, 1941). P- 108; No. 1333 (April 5,' 1941), p. 162; No. 
I3S4 (April 12, 1941), p. 174. 

The first article of the series is devoted to facts and problems which must be 
• considered prior to reform in the system of teacher education; the second is con- 
cerned with the finality of the entrants; and the third, with the improvement of 
the training-coUege staffs. 

360. “The Universities in War-lime," Times Educational Supplement (London), 

No. 1346 (February 15, 1941), pp. 72“73i No. 1347 (February 22, 1941), 
pp. 84--8si No. 1348 (March i, i<)4i)t PP- 

A series of aulhoritalivu accounts contributed by the vice-chancellors and 
principals on the work and conditions at seventeen universities and five uni- 
versity colleges in the British Isles. 

361. W0RSI.EY, Thomas Cuthbert. Barbarians and Philistines: Democracy and 

the Public Schools. London: Robert Flale & Co., Ltd., 1940. Pp. 282. 
A criticism of the public-school system of England as represented by private 
schools such as Rugby, Eaton, and Harrow. In his conclusion the author states, 
“The argument of this book has been designed to show how with an antiquated 
intellectual training, a totally undemocratic temper and a class-ridden organiza- 
tion, the Public School system is unsuited for the present stage of develop- 
ment,” 

ESTONIA 

362. Jackson, John Hampden. Estonia. London: George Allen & Unwin, 

Ltd,, 1941. Pp. 248. 

The last part of the final chapter, entitled "Things 'I’hal Endure,” is devoted to 
education. 
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FINLAND 

363. Cavonius, Gosta. “Aret 1940 — ett handelserikt hr i Finlands folkskola,” 

Svensk larartidning, Nr. i (4 Januari, .1941), 18-19. 

An account of the reconstruction of elementary-school education in Finland, in 
1940. 

364. Cavonius, Gosta. “Folkskolan i Finland 75 Ar: Cygnaeus skola och 

Rimebergs anda gav Finlands folk dess styrka,” Svensk Idrariidning, 
Nr. 19 (10 Maj, 1941), 483, Si 3 -i 4 - 

A historical account of the elementary school in Finland written on the occasion 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the school. 

365. Malmberg, Rich. “Skolan i krigstid,” LUrarinnefdrhundel, Nr. 40 (i 

Oktober, 1941), 9-10. 

The place of the school and the responsibility of the teacher in wartime. 
geemanv 

366. Benze, Rudolf (editor). Deutsche Schulerziehung: Jahrbuck des Deutschen 

Zenlfolinstituts fUr Erziehung und Unterricht 1Q40. Bericht iiber die 
Entvvicklung der Deutschen Schule 1933-1939. Berlin; VerlagvonE. S. 
Mittler &'Sohn, 1940. Pp. viii-l-408. 

A survey of the development of education in Germany during the period 1933-, 
39. According to the Foreword all German schools, beginning “with the new 
school year [1939-40],” would operate under unified regulations for the first time 
in the history of the German people. 

367. Knellee, George Frederick. The Educational Philosophy of National 

Socialism. New Haven, Connecticut; Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii-t- 3 ocj. 

According to the author, this book is an attempt to answer questions such as : 
“What is the edvrcational philosophy of National Socialism today?” “Why 
and how is it adapted to contemporary German civilization?” “What are its 
backgrounds?” ^ 

368. Wilhelm, Theodor. “Internationaler Literaturbericlit fiir Erziehungs- 

wissenschaft: Deutschland; II. Geschichte der Erziehung und Schule,” 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, X, Heft i (1941)1 18-55. 

A bibliography of literature published since 1933 on the history of education 
and the school in Germany. 

HAITI 

369. Leyburn, James Graham. The Hailian People. New Haven, Connecticut; 

Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. x+342. 

Chapter xv, devoted to “Haitian Problems,” includes a section on education. 
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370. Service National de la Production Agkicole et de l’Enseignement 

Rural. Rapport annuel: exercice igsS-xQsg. Bulletin No. 17. Port-au- 
Prince: Imprimerie de PEtat, 1941. Pp. 260. 

A report on agricultural extension and rural education in Haiti in 1938-39. 

IRELAND 

371. Eire. Department of Education. Report of the Department of Education, 

ipjg-40. Dublin: Stationery Office, 1941. Pp. 94. 

A statistical report devoted mainly to primary, secondary, and vocational edu- 
cation, and to reformatory and industrial schools. 

MEXICO 

372. Booth, George C. Mexico's School-made Society. Stanford University, 

California: Stanford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii-i-176. 

The purpose of this study, as stated in the Preface, "is to outline the philosophy 
of the developing 'Socialist schools’ of Mexico, and the means by which this 
philosophy is to be translated into action. More than that, it attempts to show 
how and why this philosophy developed." 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

373. Hardeman, J. "Educational System of the Netherlands East Indies,” 

Oversea Education, XII (July, 1941), 153-61. 

An address on the aims, organization, and problems of education in the 
Netherlands East Indies, given in the Colonial Department of the London 
University Institute of Education by a former director of the Education De- 
partment of the Netherlands East Indies. 

374. Vandendoscii, Aury. The Dutch East Indies; Its Government, Problems, 

and- Politics. Berkeley, California: University of California Pres-s, 1942 
(third edition). Pp. xiv-|-4s8. 

One chapter of this publication is devoted to a discussion of education in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

NEW ZEALAND 

375. Department of Education. Report of the Minister of Education for the 

Year Ended jist December, 1Q40. Wellington: Government Printer, 
1941. Pp. [95]. 

The regular annual report comprising the report of the minister and the reports 
on primary and post-primary education, education of native children, child 
welfare, higher educadon, and superannuation of teachers. 

376. Frrr, A. B. Seasonal Influence on Growth, Function, attd Inheritance. Edu- 

cational Research Series No. 17. Wellington: New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1941. Pp. xii+182. 

A synthesis of the findings of various investigators on seasonal fluctuations in 
human growth, development, and other functions. 
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377- Griffiths, Veiinon. An Bxp&rimentin School Music Making. Education- 
al Research Series No. 15. Wellington; New Zealand CouncU for Edu- 
cational Research, 1941, Pp. xii-f-io4. 

An interesting account of the development of practical music-making in the 
Dunedin Technical School. 

378. La Trobe, W. S., Keys, G. E. M., and Kirk, A. A. Studies in Apprentice- 

ship. Educational Research Series No. 11. Wellington; New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, 1939. Pp. 88. 

A discussion of apprenticeship in New Zealand from the educational point of 
view, supplemented by a study of apprenticeship in the electrical and plumbing 
trades. 

379. McQueen, H. C., Haeris, W. B., Boyes, G. H., Glasgow, K. W. R., 

O’Halloran, K. H., and Woods, N. S. The Background of Guidance. 
Educational Research Series No. 16. Wellington: New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1941. Pp. viii-l-128. 

An investigation into the problems of guidance showing that, while guidance 
must be forward-looking, it must also take into account where the pupils have 
come from and what they have done en route to the point they have reached at 
the time they are given advice. 

NORWAY 

380. “Norges fjkttrade skola,” Svensk Itkarlidning, Nr. 38 (20 September, 

1941), 942, 9S2. 

Gives a brief discussion of the effect of the war on education in Norway. 

PERU 

381. Belaunde, Victor Andr£s. “Characteristics of Peruvian Culture,” News 

Bulletin (Institute of International Education), XVII (December i, 
1941), s-8; (January i, 1942), 6-7- 

A brief survey showing that, while “Peruvian culture has conserved without 
distortion the traditional heritage of the past,” it has at the same time con- 
tributed its share to the principal social and literary movements of the con- 
tinent. 

POLAND 

382. Halecki, O. “Polish Universities — ^Past and Present,” News Bulletin (In- 

stitute of International Education), XVI (May i, 1941)1 S“ 7 - 
A brief account by a former professor of the University of Warsaw. 

PORTUGAL 

383. Sheridan, Leora James. Secondary Education in PortugaU Its Origin and 

Development. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1941. Pp. 64. 
A detailed treatment of the functioning of the secondary-school regulations of 
October 14, 1936, and a brief summary of the development of education in 
Portugal from 1073 to 1936. 
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SCOTLAK!) 

384. “Education in Edinburgh,” Scoilish -Educational Journal, XIV (February 7, 

1941). 8s- 

A review ot the eleventh 'annual report of the Edinburgh Education Committee. 
This Constitutes the first survey of a complete year under war conditions. 

385. "Fiducation in War Time,” Scottish Educational Journal, XIV (July 4, 

1941). 469. 

Emphasizes the need for maintaining the standards of education and striving to 
improve it in spite of war conditions. 

386. “Hard of Hearing Children,” Scottish Educational Journal, XIV (August 8, 

1941). 540 . 

Arrangements for the education of hard-of-hcaring children in Edinburgh. 

387. “Intelligence Testing,” Scottish Educational Journal, XIV (January 10, 

1941). 23. 

The author urges that each pupil be given an individual intelligence test at 
least three times during his school career, “on entering school, on leaving the 
Junior Division, and on leaving the Senior Division of the Primary School,” 
and that the results be entered "as regularly as it is the custom to record the 
child's medical history. These two records, mental and physical, in conjunction 
with a record of ground covered and achievement attained, would give a far 
more complete and valuable picture of the individual than any number of ex- 
aminations, special tests, or snap judgments and would assuredly prevent a 
great number of misfits in adult life.” 

388. MacPuaii., 1 . M. M. "The Teaching of History in War-time," Scottish 

Educational Journal, XIV (September 26, 1941), 634-35. 

"It .should Ijc the history teacher's aim to preserve his standards at their pre- 
war level and to utilize war-time conditions in order to help in their main- 
tenance.” 

389. "Senior Leaving Certificate,” Scottish Educational Journal, XIV (Januaiy 

3, 1941), lo-ii; (August IS, 1941), SSI. 

A discussion of the changes made in the senior leaving certificate because of the 
war. 

390. “War Effects on Education: Scottish Department’s Summary Report,” 

School Government Chronicle and Education Revieso, No. 3196 (Novem- 
ber, 1941), pp. S 3 -S 4 . 

The report tells “how Scottish education is being maintained despite disloca- 
tions of war and how teachers and children are playing a direct part in the war 
effort.” 

SWEDEN 

391 . Coombs, Major G. M. “Education in Sweden,” Scottish Educational Jour- 

nal, XIV (October 17, 1941), 696-97. 

A brief end interesting account of education in Sweden. 
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392. Fredeiks SON, ViKTOE (editor). Svenskafolkskolans hisioria. Fbrsta Delen, 

Inledande oversiiit av Edvard Rodhe. Den Svenska folkundervisningen 
fr8,n Reformationen till 1809 av Albin Warne. UtgivenpS.foranstaltande 
av Centralstyrelsen for Sveriges Allmanna folkskoUararfdrening. Stock- 
holm: Albert Sonniers Forlag, 1940. Pp. xviH-SSo. 

Volume I of a planned five- volume series on the history of the elementary school 
in Sweden from the period of the Reformation to about 1940, issued in com- 
memoration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the elementary-school law of 
1842. After an introductory survey the present volume covers the period from 
the Reformation to 1809. 

393. Hilbert, Erik. “En dag p8, dSvstumsskolan Manilla,” LUrarinnefor- 

bundet, Nr. i (l Januari, 1941), 6-9. 

The story and work of the school for the deaf at Manilla, Sweden. 

394. “Vagen till realexamen,” Svensk Idrartidning, Nr. 21 (24 Maj, 1941), ssr~ 

S2- 

A discussion of the comparative merits of preparation for the real or modern 
examination via the six-year elementary school and the four-year real or modern 
school or via four years of elementary schooling plus the five-year real school. 

SYRIA 

395. Penrose, Stephen B. L., Jr. That They May Have Life. Princeton, New 

Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 366. 

A history of the American University of Beirut, 1866-1941, written on the 
occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary, from the viewpoint of an Americai 
observer. 

UNION OE SOUTH AFRICA 

396. Cape of Good Hope. Department of Public Education. Report of the 

Superiniendeni-General of Education for the Year Ended jist December, 
ig40. Capetown: Mercantile-Atlas Printing Co., Ltd., 1941. Pp. 64. 

A report of progress stating that, while there have been no new developments 
in the educational system, the facilities which existed at the outbreak of the 
war have been maintained practically unimpaired. 

397. Pells, Edward George. Education in South Africa, i6p2-igj8: Euro- 

pean, Colored and Native. Capetown: Juta & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. 148. 
In the words of the author: “This is the story of education by drought and by 
flood, by mountain and plain, by famine and plenty, as well as by the formal 
method of acquiring knowledge by book, blackboard, and verbal instruction. 
Life itself, in all its manifold aspects and activities, is education. While, there- 
fore, a great deal of space must be devoted to the formal schooling method by 
which one generation transmits to the next the cultural heritage of the race, 
weight is given to all those educative forces and processes, seasonal temperature 
variations, rainfall, soil, flora, fauna, geographical barriers, lines of communica- 
tion, and aboriginal inhabitants, which so profoundly affect the character and 
the culture of a nation,” 
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398, Union Education Department, Report of the Union Deportment of Eiu- 

calion for the Cokndor Yeor ipjo. Pretoria: Government Printer, 1940. 
Pp,64, 

In addition to educational statistics, the report includes a discussion of educa- 
tion and the community, vocational education, and ten unsolved problems of 
vocational education. 

399. Union Education Department, The National Bureau oe Education- 

ad AND Social Research. Dullelin of Mucationd Stdislics for the Union 
of South Africa, ig4o, Pretoria: Government Printer, 1940, Pp. 80. 

A valuable report giving In Part I a historical introduction and a descriptive 
outline of the present system of education; in Part II, tables of cumulative sta- 
tistics for a period of years; and in Part III, a bibliography on education in the 
Union of South Africa, 

UNION OP SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

400, Best, Harry. The Soviet Expermnl, New York: Richard R. Smith (120 

East Thirty-ninth Street), 1941. Pp. viii-f 120. 

This publication contains a chapter on education. 

401. King, Beatrice, "Education in the U.S.S.R.,” Tims EdmoHoml Supple- 

ment (London), No. 1371 (August 9, 1941), p. 372; No. 1372 (August id, 
1941), p. 384; "Discipline in Soviet Schools,” iUl, No. 1389 (December 
13.1941), p. S 92 . 

Discusses several aspects of education in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

The Administrative Functions oe Teachers —Most students of educa- 
tion are familiar with the Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, whicli iden- 
tified more than a thousand specific activities of teachers. Many may not recall 
that only 12 per cent of these activities were strictly instructional, although in- 
struction is properly considered the most important single function of the 
teacher. 

The noninstructional responsibilities of the teacher are the theme of a new 
volume’ which, as stated in the Preface, “attempts to provide a systematic and 
well-balanced treatment of aU the areas of educational administration consid- 
ered fundamental to teachers” (p. vi). The authors, men of training and experi- 
ence in the field of education, are admirably prepared to deal with the topics 
treated in the book. 

Much of the material in the volume is not new. The writers have, however, 
assembled under the three main headings, "Administrative Responsibilities of 
the Teacher,” “Administrative Relations of the Teacher,” and "Administrative 
Problems of Vital Concern to the Teacher,” materials which have been scat- 
tered through various textbooks, bulletins, and magazine articles dealing largely 
with the field of school administration. 

In the volume arc stimulating discussions of the responsibility of the teacher 
for guidance, for the school curriculum, for the direction of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities, for school facilities and finance, for records and reports, and for par- 
ticipation in community activities. The relation of the teacher to the federal 
government, to the state, and to the local school unit is outlined in detail. A re- 
view should not fail to commend the chapters dealing, respectively, with profes- 
sional security, economic security, and social security, These three chapters 
provide interesting treatments of such current topics as teacher-tenure legisla- 
tion, teachers' salaries, credit unions, group insurance for teachers, retirement 
systems, and absence regulations. 

Chapter xii, entUl«l “The Teacher and the School Principal,” is one of the 
best in the book. As long as the workers in a sdiool building kaintain the rela- 
tionships here emphasize<l, rivalries and jealousies among the personnel will 
not appear. The entire fidd of the responsibility of the teacher to his profes- 
sion, as covered in the chapters dealing with "The Teacher and Teachers’ Or- 

' William C. Reavig and Charles 11 . Judd, 77 /e Tmher and IMucoHonol Adminislro^ 
(ion. Bastaii; Houghton MiOlin Co., 194a. Pp. xviu-h6o4. I3.00, 
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ganizations,” “Preparation, for Teaching," "Professional Ethics,” and "Im- 
provement of Teachers in Service," is presented in a manner calculated to im- 
press tlie teacher with the importance of his calling and to challenge him to do 
his part in making the calling a most respecterl profession. 

One may well question the distribution of space among the various topics. 
The two ciiapters dealing with the relation of the teacher to school finance and 
to the federal government seem unduly detailed for a book of this kind. These 
chapters appear to have been written from the point of view of the adminis- 
trator rather than that of the teacher. On the other hand, the responsibility of 
the teacher for making periodic reports to parents receives relatively scant at- 
tention, No mention is made of the diagnostic letter, which in many progressive 
school systems is replacing the traditional report card. The responsibility of the 
teadier for pupil attendance is inadequately treated in less than a page. 

The volume contains a wealth of excellent material. The selected references 
at the end of each chapter are well chosen, and the brief summary of each refer- 
ence adds to its value. Forty-seven tables are distributed throughout the text. 
The book was prepared for readers of four types: 

(i) Students in teacher-training institutions who have had no experience in class- 
room teaching; (2) teachers in service whose training for administrative or noninstruc- 
tional duties has been neglected and who now realize the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of the place of the teacher in educational administration; (3) persons pre- 
paring tor administrative positions in village, town, and city school systems; and (4) 
administrators who desire to consider with their teachers the numerous responsibilities 
and interests of those teachers in the administrative aspects of education [p. v). 

The publication should have extensive use among these readers. 

Floyd T, Goower 

Illimis Slak Normal UniversUy 
Normal, Illinois 


A Challenge to Educators. — Important implications for those who are 
today deeply concerned with the problems of education are raised in the book 
beginning, "The end of an era has been reached.”' Although published as the 
1941 Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the volume was prepared in its entirety by Kandel as 
a summary of an era of education during which much thought was given to edu- 
cation but which was, nevertheless, an era lacking direction. More than a sum- 
marizarion of educational thought and practice during recent years, more than 
a comparative study of education in various countries, even more than a sug- 
gested program for the period of reconstruction to follow is this provocative dis- 
cussion which fills the pages planned for the contributions from foreign scholars 

‘ I. L, Kandel, The End oj an Rro. Educational Yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia Univerrity, 1941, New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 194 1. Pp. xviii-}-394, S3.70. 
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who were unable to prepare manuscripts because of the pressures of war activi- 
ties. Kandel’s presentation is a plea for democracy and democratic institutions; 
no, it is far more than a plea. It is a clear recognition that “the hope of the 
world lies in education” (p. 2). It is a challenge for educators to re-examine the 
meaning of democracy. It is a challenge to re-examine educational plans, to see 
that responsibilities must be shared by the schools in the promotion of a way 
of life which has meaning and direction for the individual and for society as a 
whole. 

With all the background for ^hich the author is well known in the field of 
comparative education, Kandel reviews critically the changing attitudes in edu- 
cational theory that have been characteristic in recent decades — the contribu- 
tions from child study and psychological research, the child-centered school, and 
the present trend toward the socially oriented school. The present “ferment” 
of unrest is compared in the educational developments of various countries in 
the recent and previous periods, and the effect of the politics of a country on its 
educational .system is analyzed. The thesis that “as is the state, so is education” 
is emphasized by analytical descriptions of education in the totalitarian systems 
as contrasted with the administration of education in a democracy. Running 
through aU tlie descriptive accounts is the underlying challenge to the reader 
that the decision must be made that the democratic way of life is worth fighting 
for with every means at our command. 

More than half the book is devoted to a consideration of some of the current 
problems affecting the different levels of education and to a discussion of the re- 
sponsibilities of the present-day teacher. The concluding chapter, “Toward Re- 
construction,” is a forward-looking encouragement to organize educational sys- 
tems that will provide the “rlglit education for the right pupils under the right 
teachers” (p. 348). In .sucli systems right mclbods as well as right conknls will be 
stressed, and the task of the teacher will be “to find out both what the pupil can 
and ought to do, and then hdp liim to do it” (p. 349), rather than merely kdiit^ 
the pupil do just what he wants to do or making, him do what someone else 
thinks he ought to do. Toward the achievement of this end, numerous sugges- 
tions that have been proposcrl also by otlier students of education are .sum- 
marized: (i) inclu.sion of a .sound program of phy.sical welfare, to be worked 
out co-operatively between the school and other public-spirltetl agencies; (2) 
provision of nursery schools (although the author does not fail to recognize the 
inherent danger in mJfer-ratlonalizing the arguments for nursery schools); (3) 
extension of the period of compulsory education; (4) articulation of the various 
units of the educational system (recognizing that, in general, the “type of edu- 
cation developed in the past for a selected group is not .suited to the needs or 
abilities of the new clientele” (p. 363)); (5) extensive provi.sion for adult educa- 
tion; and (6) cultivation among students and staff in institutions of higher edu- 
cation of a realization of, and concern for, the problems of the day and the 
needs of the community. 
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Here, then, is deep concern for udlizing education for reconstructing the 
ideal of democratic living. Here, then, is recognition of the need for sympa- 
thetic understanding of the individual but no dodging of the issue that perhaps 
our present emphasis on the growth and development of free personalities has 
"succeeded only in producing individuals without faith because education failed 
to give them any meaning for life" (p. 384). Here, then, is a challenge! The 
reader must not expect ready answers fo the challenge. He must expect to be 
left seeking the solutions for numerous and vital problems which are brought 
into the focus of our present economic and ^litical turmoil. He must expect 
to continue his thinking and analysis long after he has laid the book aside, 

DoaOTHV T. Hayes 

Uniursily of Chicago 


Devewpinc. Understajtoing op Basic Factors Underlying National 
Security. — A compact book* provides an interpretative exposition of the social 
and educational ideas of Harcourt A. Morgan, but no attempt is made to trans- 
late the ideas into a spedfic educational program. Our Common Mooring sur- 
veys the physical and social forces that should govern the redirection of Ameri- 
can education, which is widely recognized to be necc-ssaty, and sketches, in 
broad terms, the implication of those forces for eilucation. The book focuses its 
attention on the southeastern section of the country, but there is little in it that 
does not have nation-wdde applicability. 

The fundamental thesis of the book is stated in words which have more sig- 
nificance today than they had when they were written, before the outbreak of 
war: “Education must, if it be concerned witli the real problem of preserving 
democracy, give us an insight into the basic factors upon which the permanent 
security of tljc people and this nation rests” (p. 2). The factors upon which our 
security ultimately depends are, broadly, nature and culture. The primary — 
the telic— task of education is to give all people a common understanding of 
basic natural laws and of the kind of culture that we must have if we are to 
live in harmony with one another and with nature. 

Understanding of the need of conserving the thin and precious layer of top- 
soil and, in particular, its exhaustible mineral elements is vital to life itself. 
Concentrated industrialization, one-crop farming, and other relatively recent 
developments have interfered with the functioning of the natural plan by which 
nature provided the return of essential elements to the earth, Knowledge, lead- 
ing ultimately to action, is necessary if we are to solve the problems posed by 
such modern developments. The social implication of such knowledge is stressed: 
“Our dependence upon the source of sustenance is a shared interest that is more 
vital than aU tlie interests that tend to separatism of races, nationalities, and 
localities" (pp. 17-18). "Our common mooring” is the earth. 

‘ Ellis F. Hartford, Oar Common Mooring. Prepared for the Advisory Panel on 
Regional Materials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley. Athens, Georgia: Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press, 1942. Pp. xvi-pS^. $1.35. 
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The high responsibilities of education, which are sketched in this volume can- 
not be fulfilled, it is insisted, by piecemeal additions to the curriculum. Even a 
complete reorientation of education is insufficient, in itself, to effect fundamen- 
tal social improvements. What is needed is an integrated approach on the part 
of the schools and other social agencies, such as is now being witnessed in the 
T.V.A. area. Education can play a dynamic part in developing the skills and 
the understanding required for attacking the problems of a region or those of 
the nation. Thus conceived, education is not confined to the clas-sroom; it is a 
lifelong process, comprehensive in character, concerned with the shaping of so- 
ciety, and constantly changing in the endeavor to meet the .sliifting needs of par- 
ticipants, to keep up with new research findings, and to apply these findings to 
the problems of community and nation. 

Although Oiir Common Mooring concludes with some discussion of needed 
changes in tire curriculum, in general it shirks the task of sliowing how its recom- 
mendations ought to be implemented. Furthermore, the economic and the psy- 
chological obstacles to the adoption of the kind of program that it advocates 
are not even mentioned, nmch less discussed. While it is unfair to criticisse a 
book for failure to go beyond its own set limits, these limits do perhap.s explain 
why Our Common Mooring is, in .some respects, unsatisfying, even though —per- 
haps becau.se— one i.s inclined to accept its ideas and arguments. Sharpness is 
lo.st in the attemiit to state idea.s so that they will be acceptable to everyone; 
.sophistication i.s .sacrificed as a result of failure to sec or of unconvincing ef- 
forts to minimize- -difficulties. .At times one wishes that tiic book were more 
di.sputatious. It would benefit, tw), if it were written in a more freehanded 
style. It is a little too condcn.sed, a little loo careful. 

The.se, however, are minor cavils. Our Common Mooring is an excellent brief 
.statement of .some of the factors which must govern the rcoricnlation of educa- 
tion, not merely in the Southeast, but throughout the nation. 

Simon 0. Lbsskr 

OJficc of the Coordinaior of Information 
Washington, D.C. 


An Overview of Kducationai, rintosomy.— Since the average school man 
feels that, in order to understand the wide difTercnces of opinion among etluca- 
tional experts, he ought to have a belter background in educational philo.sophy 
and .since he .seldom finds time or inclination to read exten.sively in that field, 
a brief statement of the rival imsitions, .such as is found in the h'orty-ftrst Year- 
book of the Xalioiial .Society for the Study of Education,' will meet a real nt?cd. 
Here are brought together in one volume five cxtKtsitions of as many schools of 
educational philosophy, each written by a prominent advocate of the given 

' PhUosophks of Jvtunlioit Forty-first Vearlwok of the National Sofiriy for the 
.Study of Jvdueatioii, Part I. Hlitmiiingtoii, Illinois; Public .School Publishing t*t» , 104a. 
Pp, xii+33a, $3.00 (doth), $3.35 (paper). 
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philosophy. These expositions are preceded by a historical introduction and are 
followed by a comparative analysis of the major points at issue. 

The hi.story of educational philo.Hophie.s, written by Edward II. Reisner, of 
Columbia University, traces the development of thought from the Ari-stotelian 
world-view through the Thomistic revision of that view to the systems of mod- 
ern idealism, realism, and experimentalism. Trenchant criticisms are made of 
all except the last two of these views. Realism and experimentalism are taken 
to repriaent the phiios{»phy of the new .science, which the writer accepts as the 
outstanding characteristic of modem times, and the difference between them is 
held to be one of emphasis only. It is maintained that the educational philoso- 
phy of a given peri^ is a reflection of the science of the pericxl and is in no 
sense dedudble, as is argued by present-day Aristotelians, from the prevailing 
.systems of metaphysics. 

The exposition of experimentalism, by William IL Kilpatrick, also of Colum- 
bia University, discusses erlucation less from the background of technical phi- 
losophy than from that of psychology and related institutional life. Taking the 
aim of education to be that of helping children grow up from a state of initial 
indifiference to full participation in the richest available group life -pardcipa- 
tion which in a democratic country includes a full share in the active manage- 
ment of group affairs -the author points out how group .standards are developed 
experimentally and how the individual is led to accept or to improve them, 
Concluding here "(i) that each child leams w’hat he livCvS; (2) that he learns it 
as lie accepts it in his own heart to act on; (3) that lie leams it in the degree 
that it is important to him and in the degree that it has meaningful connections 
with what he already knows; and, finally, (4) that what he lcam.s he builds at 
once into character" (p. 69), Kilpatrick uses the remainder of his chapter to 
show just what kind of school must be organized to meet these conditions. 

The exposition of realism, by Frederick S. Breed, of the University of Chi- 
cago, explains the educational implications of the fundamental realistic doctrine 
— that objects in the material world exist unchanged before, during, and after 
tlie process of being known— and contrasts these with the implications of the 
doctrine of subjectivism, which he ascribes to John Dewey. Although many 
will disagree with the contention that Dewey supports the beliefs ascribed to 
him, all will enjoy heartily the workmanlike fashion in which they are demol- 
ished. 

The chapter on idealism, by Herman H. Home, of New York University, 
is probably the best written part of the book. Although most of the contribu- 
tors to this book know one of the two fields here brought together (philosophy 
and education) much better than they know the other, Professor Horne is at 
home in both. In dear and simple language ho explains the idealists' conten- 
tions "that the enduring substance of the world is of the nature of mind, that 
the materiel is explained by tire mental" (p. 139), and he traces out the meaning 
of tlrese contentions for practical education. Although all this may seem to a 
person of sdcntific bent not so much an impartial pursuit of truth as a rationali- 
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zatioa of wishes, it must be recognized that a view so widely influential in the 
schools deserves study. Rarely has it been better expounded than it i.s here. 

Aristotelianism in education, as expounded by Mortimer J, Adler, of the 
University of Chicago, reduces to a defense of the classical curriculum. Much 
attention is given to a defining of terms and to a defense of the study of philoso- 
phy by educators. After two-thirds of the space has been employed in these 
introductory considerations, syllogistic demonstrations are offered for some of 
the Aristotelians' leading principles. But at the end of his chapter the author 
says that "no adequate demonstrations have been completed" (p. 247). The 
appended reference list offers hope to tlie persistent. 

The philosophy of Catholic education is presented by Rev. William McQuck- 
en, of Saint Louis University. Here it is maintained that the understanding of 
reality given us by the study of metaphysics must be .supplementeti by the 
understanding secured tlirough revelation and that a central feature of elemen- 
tary education must be instruction in religion. The differences between Aris- 
totle and Aquinas are clarified. “W'ith hi.s philo.sophy of supernaturalism," the 
author concludes, “the Catholic rests his case for education and for everything 
else in the world" (p. 287). 

This book would have been improved by the inclusion of a critical chafiter 
written by a person not a member of the committee, .sucli as has often been 
found in the yearliooks of tliis serie.s, and by some attention cm tlie part of the 
various writer.^ to the problems nf aesthetics, wliicl) are almost complctel)' ig- 
nored in favor of Uio.se of ctliics and metaphysics. Also useful would have been 
an analytical index as well as a comprehensive annotated bibliography, where 
atleutioii could have been given to .schtwls of filiilosojiliy other than the five 
here discussed ami to rival interjiretalioris of tlie pldlosolihieii which arc dift- 
cuHned. Idealism of typtss other than the Hegelian view presen te<l by I’tofessor 
Horne, for example, and exjicritnenialism in il.s more strictly logical and epis- 
temological .setting might thus have been made more readily accessible to the 
reader who wislie-s to go farther than the brief .statements here .supplied. Never- 
theless, the volume as it stands is a valuable introduction to an importiml field. 


Vhkago Tr inkers Cdlege 
(7«Vi»|o, lliiims 


DK-N'rO.*} L. tlKYEK 


The Natijkk <,tr Le.akn(.vij ami Its iMPuraTioKtt rew Tkacuikc,-- A great 
many teachers have long wanted a IkhiU on the psychology of learning wrilleii 
with emphasis on the meaningful learning activities of sclnwl pujdh. ’I'liey will 
find it in Part It of the current Vesirlnjok of the National S«»ciety for the hsudy 
of Ivtlucation.' 

The volume irtcUules an authoritative presentalwm of line s>>t«}«s«: theoriitt. 

* The PiwMirgs' itf l.irisrniiig. Forty Vesj|*iMiik «4 tlw Natioria! .Ss«irty f,»f slw 
Study of iitlutiuiwi, Pan 11, lth«jmingi«n, IllisiM*: Puldic !i«.'hw4 PuMidung t'b , 
l*p. xiv + soj. Ickrthi, Is.jo tpaper). 
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and viewpoints of various leading scholar. It contains a discussion of the im- 
plications of the tlieories for educational practices, including special discussion 
of such topics as motivation ; emotional behavior as it affects learning; the proper 
place of drill and practice; the nature and significance of meaning; a comparison 
of problem-solving with memorizing and other types of learning processes; and 
a consideration of the organization and the sequence of activities in classes, 
courses, and the whole curriculum. 

The book is well written and of suitable difliculty. It does not disappoint the 
reader by including only things which teachers already know, and it doM not 
frustrate Uie reader by including things which he cannot grasp. The reader’s 
raponse will not be merely a process of recognition and agreement; there is 
nvudi content which calls for study, learning, and thought. In this respect the 
yearbook is almost unique in its excellence and is one of the most interesting 
volumes which the reviewer has seen in a long time. 

The yearbook contain.^ instructive and scholarly discussions on the nature 
of learning by Guthrie, Hull, Sandiford, Gates, Hartmann, and Lewin. These 
somewhat individual presentations are followed by a chapter in which McCon- 
nell competently discu8.ses their differences and similarities and ably effects a 
market! reconciliation and integration as a basis for developing educational im- 
plications. 

Such topics as the effect that satisfactions and rewards exert on learning are 
discussctl in various parts of the book by Guthrie, Hull, Gates, and Ryans. 
The significance, the place, and the effect of drill and practice in learning are 
reviewed effectively by Guthrie, Hull, and Stroud, Hull's discussion being the 
most technical and theoretical. Pupil bcliavior in school learning Ls covered 
under its various aspects by Guthrie, Hartmann, Gales, Lewin, Ryans, Ander- 
son, Horn, Brownell, and Huswell - in fact, by nearly all the authors. Transfer 
of training is discusserl by Hull, Sandiford, Gales, and others. The significance 
of meaning as a factor in learning receives careful consideration in a brief but 
insightful section by Hartmann and in an exceUcnl chapter by Horn. Some of 
the most clearly insightful material yet written on the significance of factual 
knowledge in the educative process i.s to be found in Lewin's chapter. These are 
only samples of the content, but they indicate that important topira are dis- 
cussed in this publication. 

The reviewer does not wish to give the impression that the book is uniform 
in its excellence, but most of the faults seem distinctly minor. Sandiford’s his- 
torical approach to connectionist theory is tiresome, and his atomistic concep- 
tion of the Thorndike view of learning is not acceptable. Hartmann's chapter 
is more effective when it deals with the positive treatment of field theory than 
when it is concerned with a criticism of bond theory. Horn’s idea that the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum needs to he made less complex and less difficult is 
capable of being misinterpreted, with serious consequences. Tliese are, of 
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course, somewhat individual reactions. All readers will find in the book many 
remarkably insightful passages, frequent suggestions for research, and a multi- 
tude of suggestions for classroom technique. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the book will be found valuable by theorists, by 
psychologists in general, and by all school men interested in research, service, 
and classroom effectiveness. The content is provocative. While one may dis- 
agree with certain viewpoints, at the same time one appreciates that those 
viewpoints are important present-day educational influences. Thus the book fo- 
cuses attention on the fundamental issues in the psychology of school learning 
and is, therefore, capable of rendering great service to the development of pro- 
fessional technique among teachers. 

IlAROtn D, CARTEa 

Universily of California 


A Basis for Teaching Conservation. — In a recent publication' several 
men have contributed their views and suggestions for conservation education. 
Because the authors represent workers from varied environments, it is interest- 
ing to have the subject presented from these diversified points of view. All the 
writers, however, are united in the opinion that there is a great need for con- 
servation eduaition in this country. Sadly enough, thi.s need is now more acute 
than ever because war accelerates the use of natural resources. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first, entitled “Conservation, Lib- 
erty, and Economics," is by Wesley C. Mitchell. The author impresses on ua 
the fact that the concern of conscrvationi.sl.s lias been with the long-run inter- 
ests of the human race. 

The second chaiiter, “Conservation of Soil as a Natural Resource," by 
W. C. Lowdennilk, discusses ways to control soil erosion and to conserve the 
soil. Results of experiments are sliown and expLiined. By the end of the chap- 
ter the reader is forced to agree that soil ero.sion is, in the end, more devastating 
than war. 

Chapter iii, "The ABC of Conservation," by Paul B. Sears, gives a clear-cut 
idea of the conservation movement in all its branches. Since the justificalian 
of conservation is that it will make for better living for more people for a longer 
time, the problem of conservation is the problem of making our \mys fit the 
facts a,*5 science gives them to us. 

In dmpter iv, "The Pitfalls of Conservation," Arthur N. Pack warns against 
foolish kinds of conservation practices. The acid test for real cemservation is 

' The Fmmkiwm «•/ Vammulhn TjJmatwH. lulitcd by Henry B. Ward, i'liairmitn 
of CoiumittMon CtmKrviiiitm Education. Education in (.'tuwwr vation, Pantphlct N’o. j. 
llrhiuia, Wiiwis; Kalionid Wildlife Ecdcraiion fllcnry It Ward, %, Univmiiy of Ills- 
iiois), I’p. vi + 34r. 
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whether it will actually save what is intended to be saved and wbetlier it will 
accomplish this purpose without destroying in the process something else of 
equal value. The objective of true conservation is to maintain a proper balance 
between preservation and use without undue favor to either side. The answer 
is to be found in education. 

Chapter v, “The Role of Applietl Science in Conservation and Its Relation 
to Wilrllife,” by W. W. Homer and Richard W, Homer, advocates scientific 
ways of solving the conservation problem. The approach should be in charge of 
four professional workers: (i) the hydraulic engineer, (a) the sanilarj' engineer, 
(3) the soil and agricultural technologist, and (4) the biologist. The marginal 
effects of water impoundment are set forth, as well as the fact that the extent of 
pollution of our water supplies by human and industrial wastes preterite one of 
the greatest practical conservation problems faced by science. The authors con- 
clude w'ith a well-worded statement: “Conservation is the realization that we 
must use our resources prudently as we benefit from them, lest we in the end 
destroy ourselves. To that end science must be devoted” {p. 134). 

The last chapter, by Henrj- B. Ward, is entitled “Biologj- as the Foundation 
of Conservation Education." The first part of this chapter has to do with “Life 
and Natural Resources." All things and conditions in the world about us serve 
a.s natural resources and constitute the means by which life is controlled. It is 
said: “Water is .... the builder of the land, the manufacturer of the soil, the 
developer of life, the great constructive factor among natural rraources” (p. 160), 
The second section con.sidcra “Man's Control of Nature": what man lias done 
to the natural resources, the cause of the present situation, and the public atti- 
tude toward it. The third part treats “The Educational Problem." The author 
does not mince words in his attack on the inadequacy of high-school courses in 
biology. He criticizes the all-too-comraon practice of disaecting dead things, 
whereas the course is really supposed to be a study of life. He believes that most 
college courses in biologj* are not plannerl for general education but actually for 
vocational work and research. A proper study of biology should lay a sound 
foundation for conservation alucation. A thorough recognition of value# is vital 
to the present success and future welfare of our nation, This chapter is con- 
cluded with the words of Alfred Whitehead, “There is only one subject matter 
for education, and that is life In all its manifestations,” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this publication is the best complete treatise 
on the topic of conservation tliat has yet appeared. All biology classes in the 
country should make a careful study of this excellent book, especially the sec- 
tion entitled “Biology as the Foundation of Conservation Education.” 

0. D. Frank 

Labaratory Schools 
Uninrsi-ly of CMcago 
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